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BOOK  VL 

L  X  HIS  same  winter  the  Athenians  decreed  again  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Sicily  ^  with  a  greater  force  than  that 
under  Laches,  or  Eurymedon,  and,  if  possible,  to  subdue  it, 
though  most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
island,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  and  not  aware  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war 
scarcely  less  serious  than  the  one  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is,  for  a  merchant  ship,  not  much 
less  than  eight  days'  sail  S  and,  though  of  such  a  size,  it  is 

1  Decreed  again  to  undertake,  4*^.]  Tliere  is  no  foreseeing  how  far  their 
tmnnous  dominion  might  not  have  been  extended  over  Greeks  and  among 
roreign  nations,  but  uiat  the  folly  of  democracy  unrestrained  woulcl| 
of  course,  work  its  own  ruin.  The  evident  weakness  in  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  only  rival  power,  Lacedsemon,  operated  to  the  encouragement 

'  of  chiefs  and  people.    (Mitford). 

*  Thecompau  of  Sicili/,  ^c,]   In  the  accounts  of  the  antients  respecting 

p  the  circumference  of  Sicily,   as,  indeed,  of  all  blands,  there  is  great 

^ersity.  Several  accounts  are  detailed  by  Cluverius  Sic.  Anti<].  p.  54., 
who  concludes  by  giving  his  own  calculation,  formed  in  a  pedestrian  tour 
round  the  island.  He  makes  it  nx  hundred  miles,  namely,  by  land.  £u- 
phorus,  indeed,  cited  by  Strabo,  p.  383;,  makes  it  a  voyage  of  five  days  and 

I  nights ;  though  there  some  would  read  fori,  4.  But  if  the  nights  as  well  as 

L  the  days  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  difference  will  l^  but  trifling. 
Plutarch  de  exil.  §  10.  says  it  is  four  days'  tail.  But  there,  perhaps,  for  IJll, 
we  should  read  HIT,  Virra.  Dio  Chr;^80stom,  p.  251,  41.,  says  the  island  is 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  But  there,  perhaps,  for 
M  we  should  read  M,  i.  c.  five  thousand.  On  this  rough  computation  by 
c/ayf*  sail  sec  the  note  on  1.  2,  97.  l.    And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
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separated  from  the  continent  ^  by  only  a  distance  of  twenty 
stadia  ^  of  sea. 


Duker  well  defends  Thucydides  from  the  attacks  of  the  mathexnaticians,  as 
not  professing  to  give  the  real  magnitude  or  geometrical  contents  of  the 
island,  but  only  its  reputed  magnitude,  and  that  in  the  rude  calculation  of 
his  age.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  says,  **  not  much  less 
than." 

As  to  the  dirersity  of  estimates,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  great.  But 
we  must  bear  h}  mind  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  days'  sail  in  a  merchant 
▼essel.  Some  others,  who  speak  of  fewer  days'  sail,  may  mean  in  a 
trireme. 

This  island  is  usually  considered  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
8trabo  considered  it,  and  those  who  went  after  him,  as  also  Diodorus.  And 
so  Cluverius  maintains  it  to  be,  pronouncing  Scylax  to  be,  therefore,  wrong 
in  saying  that  Sardinia  is  the  largest,  and  next  to  it  Sicily.  It  has,  how- 
ever, turned  out,  on  the  recent  accurate  examination  of  both  islands,  by 
the  scientific  Captain  Smyth,  that  Sardinia  ti  the  larger.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  very  antient  geographer  just  mentioned  had,  in  this  respect  (as, 
indeed,  in  some  others),  more  knowledge  than  those  that  came  after  him. 
And,  certainly,  the  square  form  of  Sardinia  is  more  favourable  to  magnitude 
than  the  triangular  one  of  Sicily. 

3  Separated  from  ike  conlinentJ]  And  (as  is  also  implied  in  the  phrase- 
ology) thereby  prevented  from  forming  part  of  it.  For  there  is,  as  Bauer 
has  seen,  a  mixture  of  two  phrases.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch 
Anton.  69.  rov  yap  kipyovroq  itr^fiov,  Procop.  166,  4.  dvoiv  oraiioiv  iutpyo^ 
fdvTj  fiirptft  rb  firj  iTri^aXatraiOQ  ilvat,  and  205,  20.  fiirptft  yi\p  rcaovTift  rb  fit) 
iirt^aXdtrtna  ilvat  duipyirat  'Fwfirj.  and  de  ;Cdif.  43,  26.  xippovtjaoQ  yap  — 
ia^fiif  cutpyofAivfi  fipax^i  fii)  vtiaoQ  fivai.  Hence  may  be  emended  Pausan. 
1.  10,  17,  6.  01  ik  ri)v  Kvpvov  araciovQ  6aalv  ov  ityfovaQ  anb  r^c  'S.apBovQ  ^ 
ArrM  ry  hoKaaay  iuipyka^ai.  where  I  conjecture  tiiq  ^aXaearjg.  In  the  same 
way  the  Latin  writers  use  diuocinre.  So  Sil.  Ital.  1.  14.,  with  reference  to 
this  separation,  says :  *'  Sed  spatium  quod  dissociat  consortia  terrse." 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  proper  place  to  advert  to  the  notion  that  Sicily 
was,  by  a  violent  convulsion,  torn  from  Italy  (of  which,  indeed,  in  the  very 
earliest  ages,  it  was  esteemed  a  part).  Cluverius,  1. 1,  1.  refers  to  many  pas- 
sages of  Virgil,  Sil.  Ital.,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Statins,  and  Dionysius.  This,  he 
■ays,  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  by  Fazelli,  whom  he  cites,  and  solidly 
refutes;  referring  also  to  the  opinions  of  Herodotus  and  other  authors.  He 
truly  remarks,  that  the  opinion  that  islands,  adjacent  to  continents,  once 
formed  a  part  of  them,  and  were  torn  from  them,  was  common.  Hence 
Euboea  was  thought  to  have  been  torn  from  Bceotia,  Britain  from  France, 
Ceylon  from  Hindostan,  Japan  from  China,  &c.  &c.  Finally,  he  refers  to 
some  able  remarks  in  refutation  of  the  common  notion,  by  Marian  Valgu- 
amara,  who,  among  other  objections,  shows  that  Italy  and  Sicily,  though 
they  approach  very  near  in  one  place,  yet  it  is  only  in  one  place ;  in  the 
rest  they  are  too  far  asunder  to  suppose  any  such  rent.  Why,  too,  he  asks, 
should  not  many  equally  narrow  isthmuses  have  been  torn  asunder  as  well 
as  this  ?  He  also  observes,  that  the  Sicilian  coast  presents  appearances  the 
fitfthest  removed  from  such  a  supposition,  by  the  view  of  so  many  beautiful 
natural  ports,  and  peninsulas^  all  turned  with  exquisite  exactness  by  the 
great  Architect. 

«  Twenty  stadia.]  Cluverius  Sic.  Antiq.  1,5.,  thinks  that  Thucydides  is 
mistaken  in  this  measurement ;  as  most  make  it  only  twelve  or  thirteen.  But 
Poppo  Prolcg.  3,  498.  observes,  that  the  geographers  of  our  day  make  it 
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II.  The  mode  in  which  it  was  of  old  colonised  S  and  the 
nations  which  then  occupied  it  were  as  follows  : 

The  most  antient  inhabitants^  as  occupants  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclops  and  Laestrygons, 
of  whom  I  am  not  able  to  tell  the  race,  neither  from  whence 
they  went  thither,  nor  whither  they  afterwards  retired.^  What 


half  a  German  mile ;  which  will  raise  it  above  the  extent  assigned  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Arrowsmith's  map  makes  it  yet  more.  See  also  Dorville's 
Sicula,  p.  7.  and  also  Brydone,  1,  85.  Munter,  p.  492.  and  Hoare,  2,  209., 
cited  by  Poppo.  Certain  it  is  that  measurements  at  sea  are  vague,  and 
judgment  by  the  eye  deceiving. 

*  Colomscd,']  Or  settled ;  not  inhabited,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render. 
On  the  subject  of  the  early  settling  and  antient  inliabitants  of  Sicily,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Cluver.  Sic.  Antiq.  1,2. 

^  Cyclops  and  Lcestrygons^  (j-c.]  Our  historian  professes  to  know  nothing 
about  their  descent,  and  only  that  they  went  to  Sicily,  and,  in  after  times, 
gradually  disappeared.  What  he  was  not  able  to  learn,  it  is  not  probable 
that  modem  enquirers  should  be  able  to  ascertain ;  and  yet  such  nas  been 
attempted.  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  4.,  observes  that  Mannert  Geogr.  Gr. 
and  Kom.  4.,  p.  5.,  places  them  far  north,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Danube. 
Ukert  and  Zeune  place  them  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Gossilin  assigns  them  Latiwn;  and  this  last  was  the  opinion  of  Cluverius. 

As  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  Laestrygons  in  Sicily,  Spanheim  thinks  it 
waB  the  plain  of  Leontini.  Dorville  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Cluverius; 
yet  he  maintains  that  the  Homeric  Lasstrygons  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
Sicily.  **  The  tract  (Goeller  continues)  occupied  by  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  is 
generally  agreed,  by  antients  and  moderns,  to  have  been  on  tne  cast  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  near  iEtna ;  at  least,  if  we  put  aside  the  Homeric  Cyclops, 
whose  situation  is  doubtful."  He  concludes  by  referring  to  Creuzer  Ant. 
HisL  Gr.,  p.  47.  seq.  62.  sqq.  55 — 59.  Ukert  Geogr.,  vol.  1.  p.  2.  p.  13.  seq., 
and  adverts,  with  a  reference  to  Creuzer,  to  the  cautious  langu^e  employed 
by  Thucydides  whenever  he  relates  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  poets. 
On  the  present  geographical  or  genealogical  digression,  Goeller  refers  to 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  5,  71.,  and  cites  Livy,  9,  17.  Nihil  minus  qua^situm  a 
priocipio  hujus  operis  videri  potest,  quam  ut  plus  justo  ab  rerum  ordine  de- 
clinarem,  varietatibusque  distinguenclo  opere  et  legentibusvelutdeverticula 
aousna  et  requiem  animo  meo  quaererem.  To  me  it  appears  that  Thucy- 
dides borrowed  much  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  tnis  digression  from 
Antiochus  and  other  antient  historians. 

Fazelli  Sicul.  1,  6.,  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  former  inhabitation  of  the 
Cyclops,  the  gigantic  bones  and  monstrous  caves  found  up  and  down  in  the 
island.  That  antiquary,  however,  might  be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  bones.  Certainly,  he  was  a  most  credulous  person ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able  that  the  same  should  be  the  popular  belief  in  every  country,  namely, 
that  bones  of  giants  are  to  be  met  with,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  All  this  is  a  faint  remnant  of  venerable  traditions,  which  took 
their  origin  from  a  period  when,  as  we  learn  from  holy  writ,  "  there  were 
ffiants  in  the  earth.  But  that  any  bones  of  that  race  should  still  be  found 
IS  little  credible,  and  has  never  been  established  by  any  certain  proof.  That 
the  giffantic  race  was  confined  to  the  very  first  generations  of  men,  has 
been  tne  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  enquirers. 
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tlie  poets  liave  spoken  of  them,  or  what  information  any  one 
may  have  gathered  of  them,  must  here  suffice.  The  Si- 
canians  ^  appear  to  have  been  after  them,  the  first  settlers, 
nay,  as  they  themselves  say,  were  even  prior  to  them,  as  being 
the  indigenous,  or  aboriginal,  inhabitants:  but,  as  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  truth,  they  were  Iberians,  and  from  the 
river  Sicanus  in  Iberia*,  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
Ligyans.  From  them  the  island  then  received  the  name  of 
Sicania,  though  formerly  called  Trinacria.  ^  These  Sicanians 
even  now  inhabit  those  parts  of  Sicily  towards  the  west. 

After  the  taking  of  Ilium  some  of  the  Trojans,  escaping 
the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  went  in  vessels  to  Sicily,  and  in- 
habiting the  country  bordering  on  the  Sicani,  they  both  toge- 


9  Sicanians,]  Of  these  was  the  antient  King  Cocal us,  spoken  of  by  Diod. 
Sic.  t.  5,  221.,  who  says  that  Dsedalus  lived  at  his  court.  That  king  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resi4ed  at  Agrigentum.  On  the  early  migrations  of  the  Si- 
canians, there  is  some  interesting  information  in  Dionvs.  Hal.  Ant.,  p.  1 7  and 
18.,  who  refers  to  Hellanicus  Lesb.,  Philistus,  Antiochus,  and  Thucydides. 

•♦  7%«y  were  liferiam^  and  from  the  river  Sicanus  in  Iberia.]  Such,  too, 
as  Cluverius  remarks,  was  the  opinion  of  Philistus,  Ephorus,  and  Dionysius. 

On  the  river  Sicanus  here  spoken  of,  Cluverius  says  it  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned except  in  Steph.  Byz. ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  river  Segrse, 
which  flows  fVom  the  Pyrensan  mountams,  and  runs  into  the  Ibcnis. 
Ukert,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  thinks  it  the  river  Xucar. 

*  Sicania,  though  formerly  called  Trinacria^  Some  MSS.  have  Trinacia, 
which  is  often  elsewhere  found,  as  is  not  unfrequently  Thrinacia,  and  even 
sometimes  Thinacria ;  which  last,  however,  seems  to  be  a  corruption.  As 
to  the  others,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  between  them;  as  in 
Hmsus  ap.  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  290. 

Dorville  Sic,  p.  162.  seqq.,  thinks  that  Sicily  was  called  Thrinacia,  or 
Trinacia,  from  an  antient  city  of  that  name,  which  was  of  barbarian  and 
Sicilian  origin.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  wholly  unfounded  fancy, 
especially  as  we  can  so  much  better  account  for  the  name  on  another  prin- 
ciple. The  ratio  si^ificationis  in  either  case  is  essentially  the  same.  Trin* 
acria  (for  which  Tnnacris,  only  another  form,  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  Appian 
Halient.  624.,  Ovid  Fast.  4.^  is  the  more  usual  name,  and  denotes  the  Mr^«^ 
coped  island.  Trinacia  (which  is,  I  conceive,  the  eariier  name,  as  found  in 
Homer,  and  appears  in  many  later  writers)  signifies  the  triangular,  or  three- 
cornered,  island.  Nay,  Orpheus  calls  Sicily  the  rptykbtx^va  vfioov^  i.  e.  the 
three-tined  (and  Lycophron  Cass.  966.  says,  'A^ai  trpo^npov  vijeov  iig 
XriKTrfpiav),  And  so  tne  Romans  called  it  Triquetra.  Hence,  in  Strabo, 
p.  382.  IffTi  ^  7/  ^uceXia  rpiiyotvos  rtp  ffxtifiaTi,  Kat  Suk  rovro  Tpivaxpia  fiiw 
vpSripoVy  TptvaKic  ^  \i<mpov  vpoarjyopiif^ti  fitTovofAa<r^tt<ra  €if^wp6rtpov,  I 
am  surprised  the  editors  should  not  have  seen  that  TptvaKta  is  the  true 
reading,  or,  perhaps,  QpivaKia,  and  then  Tpivaxia  is  for  TptvaKi^,  The  form 
BpivaKta  is  only  a  rougher  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and,  perhaps,  a  yet 
more  antient  one.  So  Eustathius  on  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  (TpipaKiag)  says,  the 
island  was  so  called  ^itk  rit  lotKtvai  ^picaict,  where  it  is  strange  the  editors 
should  not  have  seen  that  the  true  reading  is  BPINAKI,  the  A  and  N  being 
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ther  obtained  the  name  of  Elymians  %  and  their  cities  were 
Eryx^  and  Egesta.^       There  were   also   with   them   some 


often  confounded.  This  emendation  is,  indeed,  placed  beyond  doubt  bv 
Sceph.  Byz.,  who  says  IkXtj^jj  S'  o^nog  'on  ^pivaKi  keriv  ofioia.  Now  this  will 
be  better  understood,  on  remembering  that  ^piviK  signified  a  tkree-tined 
fork,  and  also,  in  a  general  way,  any  triangular  figure ;  as  is  plain  from  its 
being  a  name  given  to  the  vrvoy,  or  winnowing-fan,  which  was  of  the  form 
of  a  A.  Perhaps  this  ^pivdK  is  the  only  evidence  that  rpivoQ  (whence  the 
Latin  trinus)  was  usea  by  the  Greeks.  The  name  Trinacria,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  not  confined  to  Sicily.  Thus  it  was  (as  appears  from  Pliny 
H. N.  5,  31.)  sometimes  given  to  Rhodes;  perhaps,  however,  rather  as  an 
epithet  than  a  regular  appellation. 

Cluverius  Sic.  Ant.  p.  48.  says,  the  antients  called  the  island  irp6<TKi\oc, 
And  he  gives  a  whimsical  representation. 

*  Efymiant.]  So  called  (as  appears  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  41,42.)  from 
Elymus,  who,  together  with  ^Egestus,  or  Egistus,  was  the  leader  of  the 
colony  from  Troy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  two  chiefs  founded  two  cities,  the 
latter  Egesta,  and  the  former  £ryx;  though  his  people  were  called  Ely- 
mians, which  soon  became  a  name  common  to  the  mhabitants  o^both  cities. 
JEgistus  had  been  born  in  Sicily;  and,  by  his  early  knowledge  and  subse- 
quent connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  was,  no  doubt,  induced 
to  there  seek  a  refuge  for  himself  and  such  of  his  countrymen  as  would  join 
in  the  expedition.  The  story  is  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  Scrvius 
on  Virg.,  I^cophron,  and  Tzetzes  his  Scholiast,  besides  other  writers  men- 
tioned by  Cluverius. 

'  7  Eryx.]  The  situation  of  this  place  (as  well  as  of  Esesta)  was  admir- 
ably selected ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  Sicily.  Its  site  is 
accurately  described  by  Polybius  as  a  flat  piece  of  ground  on  the  top  of  a 
▼ery  lofty  hill.  The  place  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  named  after  its 
founder  Eryx,  son  of  Butes  and  Venus.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  a  fic- 
tion, to  do  honour  to  the  celebrated  temple  or  Venus  at  Eryx,  others  re- 
presenting it  as  founded  by  ^istus. 

The  place  is  now  called  St.  Juliano,  and  is  occupied  by  a  well-peopled 
town  and  a  castle.  The  situation  is  commanding,  being  on  one  side  on  the 
edge  of  a  perpendicular  precipice. 

■  Egetta,]  The  orthography  Egista,  though  also  found  in  Lycophron, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  is,  by  Cluverius,  reckoned  not  so  antient  as  Egesta 
(whence  the  Roman  Segesta),  as  found  not  only  in  so  antient  a  writer  as 
Thucydides,  but  also  in  Pliny,  Steph.  Byz.,  and  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Now  s  was  often  prefixed  to  names  beginning  with  a  vowel.  iEgistus, 
the  founder  of  this  city,  is  called  by  Virgil  Jcestes,  So  at  1.  1,  Sunt  et 
Siculis  regionibus  urbes,  Armaque,  Trojanoque  a  san^ine  clams  Acettet, 

The  situation  of  Egesta  was  a  very  fertile  one,  beanng  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Troy,  for  which  reason  the  settlers  called  the  two  rivers  near  it, 
the  Scammander  and  the  Simois.  From  the  river  Himera  to  Panormus 
Strabo  reckons  fdKui  \k  * :  thence  to  the  emporium  of  the  Segestans  /3X : 
thence  to  Lilybseum  X^.  That  emporium  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  present 
Castel  ^  Mare ;  and  Eeesta,  at  St.  Barbara.  The  ruins  of  this  town  present 
several  buildings  of  the  grandest  kind,  especially  the  temple  at  Egesta, 
which  Duppa  says  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  sixty-six  wide, 
with  six  columns  in  front,  and  fourteen  on  each  side. 


*  Poppo  conjectures  k8,  referring  to  Hoarc ;  probably  the  true  reading  is  kc. 
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Ilmrluiib  ^  Willi  ill  their  way  from  Troy,  were  then '•  driven 
liy  u  blonii  (iibt  n»  Libya,  and  afterwards  from  thence  to 
Miiily. 

Ab  til  the  Niruli  (Sicilians),  they  passed  over  from  Italy 
(fiir  there  they  had  inhabited),  flying  before  the  Opicians  , 
Imving  (ub  it  in  buid,  and  seems  probable)  watched  the  op- 
portuniiy  allorded  by  a  brisk  and  favourable  wind  to  cross 
iiver  ^'^  (III  rafu  '•*,  and  probably  making  the  voyage  by  other 
metluidb.**  Nay,  there  are  yet  Siculi  in  Italy:  and  the 
country  was  called  Italy  from  Italus,  a  certain  king  of  the 
8iculi  * '  bo  called.      These  having  passed  over  in  great  force 

•  PhocianM.]  Here  Uochart,  Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  630.,  thinks  our  audior 
under  a  rnUtuke.  ^ 

»o  Theti.]  T«r»,  I.  e.  alwut  the  lame  time  with  the  Trojans.  Not  mmsv 
ward»,"  UM  Smith  render*.  The  word  was  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  probably 
from  i|;norance  of  its  scnuc.  , 

•  »  Opiciant,]  That  these  were  the  some  with  the  Aiisonians  is  shown, 
from  the  hi*toriun  Amiochiu,byStrul)o,p.  371.  A.  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom. 
t.  1.  p.  51.,  and  especiully  p.  23,  5\  48.  Also  sit.  et  orig.  Syr.  p.  13,  not. 
Wachsiniith  Hist.  liom.  p.  24.  (Ooeller).  The  Antiochus  here  mentioned 
by  Goeller  was  the  mont  antient  of  all  writers  on  Sicily,  beinjj  somewhat 
prior  to  Thucydides.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  from  the  time  of  Co- 
calus  down  to  the  second  year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  in  nine  books; 
the  same  numl)cr  as  that  adopted  by  Herodotus,  probably  from  imitation. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Thucydides  made  use  of  the  history  of  An- 
tiochus in  his  own  work ;  but  how  far  we  are  not  enabled  to  say,  the  frag- 
ments of  Antiochus  being  very  few  and  short. 

««  Watched  the  ojtporfuuiii/,  ij-c]     irop^^hv  is  not  correctly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  straiL     The  word  here  signifies  trajectio,  pattage  or 
ferrtf  ;  or  rather  the  opportunity  of  making  it.    So  Polyb.  5,  94,  3.  rijpfiv 
ri)y  avvocoVf  observare  tempus  concilii. 

»»  Hafts.]  So  Hesych.  Kv^a,  U  (rwSiovai  kuI  oWto  irXiovtriv,  The  word 
properly  signifies  vavc  ^x^Sia,  a  bark,  or  any  thing  on  which  to  float,  made 
for  the  occasion,  and  not  regularly  formed. 

•*  Othermethod*.]  Namely,  by  means  of  swimming,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  casks,  bladders,  and  such  other  helps,  including  that 
of  hanging  by  the  tails  of  horses.  That  the  distance  was  not  too  great  to 
be  swam  over,  is  certain  by  the  testimony  of  historians,  that,  at  the 
storming  of  Messena  by  the  Carthaginians,  many  of  the  inhabitants  swam 
across  to  the  Italian  shore. 

The  expression  avkfiov  leanovroc  denotes  a  brisk  wind,  and  is,  by  custom, 
used  only  of  a/avourab/e  one. 

'^  King  of  the  Siculi,]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  adopted,  with 
reason,  by  the  recent  editors,  Siculi  for  Arcades.  That  Italus  was  king  of 
the  Sicuii,  is  certain  from  Antiochus,  cited  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  10,  33,  How- 
ever, as  the  Siaili  are  by  Antiochus  and  Dionysius  said  to  have  been 
CEnotri;  and  as  Dionysius  himself,  at  p.  255,  10.  narrates,  that  the  (Enotri 
came  originally  from  Arcadia,  so  Goeller  thinks  either  'Apica^wv  is  a  ^hu 
on  ZuciXwv,  or  Thucydides  so  wrote,  as  knowing  that  the  CEnotri  were  from 
Arcadia ;  and  the  lame  with  the  Siculi.    The  latter  suppotition,  however. 
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to  Sicily,  and  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  drove  and  confined 
them  to  ^^  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  it,  and  made 
the  island  be  called  instead  of  Sicania,  Sicilia,  and  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  best  parts  of  the  country,  they  in- 
habited there  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  they  had 
crossed  over,  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Grecians  in  Sicily.  And 
even  yet  they  occupy  the  midland  and  northerly  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Phcenicians,  too,  formed  settlements  around  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontories  near  the  sea,  and 
little  islands  adjacent,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  trafiSc  with  the 
Siculi.  *^ 

After,  however,  the  Greeks  had  come  over  in  great  num- 

h  very  groundless.  Not  to  say  that  we  nowhere  read  askings  of  Arcadia, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  king  of  Arcadia  should  have  gone  to  settle  a 
colony  in  Italy.  Besides,  the  very  name  eiven  to  the  new  colonists 
((Enotri)  seems  to  point  at  OSnotrut  (one  of  the  twenty  sons  of  Lycaon,aa 
we  find  from  Phocylides),  and  not  lialus,  as  the  leader  and  founder  of  the 
colony.  Whereas  it  was  likely  that  when,  in  after  times,  the  colony  grew 
populous  and  powerful,  it  should  give  name  to  the  whole  country,  at  least 
the  south  part  of  it,  and  this  be  called  OSnotria  or  Italia.  Besides,  Anti- 
ochus,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  calls  Italus,  not  an  Arcadian,  but  an  CEno- 
trian.  And  as  'Aprd^wy  cannot  have  come  from  Thucydides,  neither  is  it, 
I  conceive,  as  Goeller  fancies,  uglois.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  mar- 
cinal  remark,  not  intended  to  supersede  the  textual  reading,  though  it  had 
in  some  MSS.  that  effect,  but  to  denote  the  Grecian  origin  of  one  of  the 
most  antient  nations  of  Italy. 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  Italia  Goeller  refers  to  Heyne's  twenty-first 
Exc.  on  Virg.  iEn.  1.  Aristot.  Polit.  7, 10.  Paul  Diacon.  Hist«  Langobard 
8,  23.  And  (after  Niebuhr)  referring  to  Thucyd.  7, 33,  he  remarks,  **  that 
the  name  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Thuc3^ides,  only  comprehended  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  from  the  river  Laus  and  the  city  of  Metapontum  to  the 
Sicilian  strait;  all  beyond  belonging  to  Japygia,  Opicia,**  &c.  If  so,  the 
antient  name  of  Italy  was  indeed  very  limited,  only  comprehending  Cala- 
bria; namely,  the  toe  of  the  boot.  But  as  Niebuhr  himself  admits  that 
CEnotria  comprehended  Bruttii  and  Lucania,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Italia  was,  at  the  time  in  question,  at  all  less  extensive. 

On  the  name  lialus  may  be  consulted  a  learned  note  of  Fabricius  on  Dio 
Cass.  p.  2,  32. 

10  Drove  and  confined  lo.]  Here  I  read,  on  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  for 
airioTuXay,  dviffTiiXav.     I  had  myself  conjectured  virkariiXav. 

■7  The  PAcemcians,  too,  formed  setilements,  4^.]  It  seems  that  these  were 
not  meant  as  colonies,  but  only  commercial  stations,  like  the  factories,  or 
petty  settlements,  formed  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  &c.  on  the 
coast  of  Hindostan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some  of 
them,  however,  it  seems,  became  colonies,  as  serving  to  carry  off*  the  excess 
of  population  from  Phoenicia,  and,  what  might  be  called  New  Phoenicia,  the 
Carthaginian  territories.  Now  islands  and  peninsular  promontories  are 
situations  in  all  ages  chosen  for  such  settlements. 

The  islands  here  mentioned  were  probably  the  .£gades,  &c.  on  the  west 
coast  off  the  Lilybseum. 
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bers,  Uiey  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements, 
and  drew  together  the  rest,  occupying  Motya^®,  Soloeis*^ 
and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymians,  both  in  reliance  on  their 
assistance,  and  because  from  this  part  of  Sicily  it  is  the 
shortest  passage  to  Carthage. 

Such  were  the  barbarians  who  settled  Sicily,  and  this  their 
situation. 

III.  As  to  the  Greeksj  the  first  who  formed  settlements 


1*  MotyaJ]    On  the  situation  of  this  place  there  is  some  doubt.    Cluve- 
rius  remarks  that  by  most  geographers  it  is  placed  at  Portus  Galli,  nine 
miles  from  Panormus.  Yet  from  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  15,  14.  and  54.  14, 47-55. 
it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  on  the  continent,  but  on  an  island  distant  from  it, 
as  Diodor.  says,  six  stadia.    Those  passages,  too,  prove  that  it  was  not  near 
Panormus,  but  between    Lilybeeum    and  Eryx.     Cluverius,   moreover, 
remarks,  **  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  low  islet,  about  six  stadia  from  the 
continent,  two  miles  from  the  promontory  iEgithallus,  and  seven  from  Lily- 
beum,  called  Is<Ua  di  Santo  Pantaleon,  which  so  coincides  with  the  historical 
narrations  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  Motya."    And  here 
Cluverius  has  been  followed  by  Arrowsmith.    But  the  island  he  mentions 
as  corresponding  to  Motya  is  Trinas,  which  is  too  far  from  the  continent. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  find  in  Captain  Smyth's  map  no  less  than  six  islets 
between  Lilybaeum  and  JSgithallus,  to  three  of  which  the  distance  mentioned 
bjy  Diodorus  will  apply,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  determine  which  of 
these  was  the  antient  Motya,  one,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  insular  settle- 
ments before  adverted  to.    Now  the  situation  was  peculiarly  convenient, 
from  the  shortness  of  its  distance  from  Afiica,  whicn,  according  to  Cluve- 
rius, was  about  ISO  miles;  though,  according  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  it  is 
but  100  miles  to  the  nearest  point,  the  Hermesa  Acra.   The  name  Morvt^  is 
probably  of  Phoenician  origin ;  though  there  are  two  or  three  glosses  in 
Hesych.  which  possibly  have  some  connection  with  it. 

IB  Soheit,]  This  was  on  the  east  promontory  of  the  bay  of  Panormus 
(Monte  Gerbino),  and  about  twelve  miles  from  Panormus.  It  was  called 
bv  the  Romans  (by  contraction)  Solus  and  Soluntum,  and  is  now  (as  Cluve- 
nus  testifies)  called  Solunti.  In  the  time  of  Fazelli  there  was  yet  a  castle, 
and  a  port  for  corn  vessels.  Its  situation  is  thus  graphically  depicted  b^ 
Fazelli  ap.  Cluver.  p.  278.  **  Mons  Gerbinus,  a  Panormo  passuum  millia  xii 
distans,  sequitur,  quem  mare  adlambit :  et  mons  alius,  undique  praecbus,  ei 
contiguus,  ad  cujus  verticem  Soloentum,  urbs  vctustisdma,  hodic  prorsus 
jacens  cemitur.  Cujus  moenia,  circumquaque  jacentia,  ac  templorum  sdi- 
umque  privatorum  vestigia,  columnae  praeterea  prostrate,  ac  cisterns,  quae 
hucusque  visuntur,  ejus  praeteritam  ostendunt  ciaritatem.  Erat  autem  am- 
bitus passuum  supra  mille,  et  naturali  situ  communita,  unicum  habens  adi- 
tum  et  adscensu  perdifficUem."  Cluverius  thinks  that  the  foundation  of 
Soloeis  must  have  been  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  since  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hecatceus  in  his  "  Europe." 

It  is  obvious  how  judiciously  selected  were  the  situations  of  these  three 
places  :  Motya  beine  on  an  bland,  Soloeis  exceedingly  strong  by  nature, 
and  Panormus  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Europe,  occupying  the  same  site  as 
the  present  Palermo. 
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therein  were  some  Chalcidaeans  from  Eubcea  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thucles,  who  settled  Naxos  S  and  erected  the  altar  of 
Apollo  Archegetes  '\  which  is  now  standing  outside  of  the 
city,  at  which  the  Theori  (or  those  publicly  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle)  offer  sacrifices  previous  to  their  departure.  In 
the  following  year,  Archias  '\  one  of  the  Heraclidse,  leading 
a  colony  from  Corinth  *,  founded  Syracuse ;  shaving  first  ex- 
|)elled  the  Siculi  from  the  island,  in  which  (now  no  longer 
surrounded  with  water  ^)  is  situated  the  inner  city.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  outer  city,  too,  was  added,  by  a  wall,  and 
became  populous  \     Thucles  also,  and  the  Chalcidaeans,  pro- 


1  Kaxat,]  So  called,  it  should  seem,  from  the  island  Naxus.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  B.  C.  733,  and  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius. 
With  respect  to  its  situation,  Cluverius  thinks  "  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  it  was  near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauromenium  was  afterwards 
founded;  namely,  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  which  looks  towards Catana 
and  Syracuse.  He  shows  that  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  we  may 
ascertain  that  it  was  five  miles  from  Tauromenium ;  namely,  at  what  is  now 
called  Fiwne  fieddo,*'  or,  as  Poppo  calls  it,  the  Acesines,  which,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  what  Cluverius  means  by  the  Fiume  freddo,  and  that  corre- 
nK>nds  best  ^with  the  distance  in  the  Itinerary.  Arrowsmith  calls  it  the 
Alcantara. 

^  Archcgetet.]  Or  chief  leader.  This  title  they  save  him  as  the  patron 
of  their  undertaking.  The  appellation  was,  indeec^  elsewhere  applied  to 
Apollo ;  on  which  Duker  refers  to  Spanheim  on  Callimachus. 

3  Archias,]  To  the  passages  cited  by  Cluverius  and  Duker  maybe  added 
the  following  interesting  one  of  Pausan.  5,  7, 2.  8c  (soil.  Otb^  iv  AtX^X^) 
'Apxiav  Th(V  Kopiv^iov  Iq  rbv  Svpacot/fftov  AirofrriXXutv  oUurfibv,  gai  rdh  tlirt 
rd  iirti, 

*Qfyrvylri  rtc  Ktircu  Iv  ijipoii^ti  ir^vry,  OpivoKirit  ica^virtp^tv,  tv'  'AX^ccov 
trrofta  /3XvC<c,  MurySfiivov  irtiyaiQ  iitpuriirii  ' Apt^ovtrrit.  The  oracle  was,  as 
usual,  consulted ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  spelling  GpivaKifit  in 
that  passage  confirms  what  I  have  above  said,  that  this  is  the  most  antient 
form. 

^  Leading  a  colony  from  Corinth.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  U  Ko- 
piv^ov,  and  cot  "  of  Corinth,**  as  Smith  renders,  though  that  Archias  was 
a  Corinthian  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

»  Now  no  longer,  4-c.]  It  was  at  first  an  island,  and  the  site  of  the  old 
city  founded  by  Archias.  Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  so  far  extended  to 
the  continent  that  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  city  there,  the  insular  city 
was  the  inner,  and  the  other  the  outer  city.  By  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
however,  the  channel  which  separated  the  two  had  been  filled  up ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Mantinsea. 

The  name  of  the  island  was  Ort^gia;  on  which  see  Cluvcr.  p.  154.  seqq. 
Goeller  de  situ  Syr.  p.  44.  sq.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  authors  citra 
should  have  advertea  to  the  ratio  appellaHonit,  which  undoubtedly  had  re- 
ference to  the  abundance  ofquaUs,  it  contained  the  far-famed  fountain  of 
Arethusa. 

0  The  outer  citu,  too,  tvat,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  and 
not  that  assignea  by  Hobbes  and  Smith:  for  Thucydides  could  hardly 
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ceeding  from  Naxus  (in  the  fidh  year  after  the  foundation  of 
Syracuse),  settled  Leontini  ^^  (driving  out  the  Siculi  by  force 
of  arms,)  and  after  that  Catana.    But  those  that  settled  Catana 
made  Euarchus  the  leader  of  the  colony. 


8 


IV.  About  the  same  time  also  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  and  having  founded  a  town  called 
Trotilus  ^,  upon  the  river  Pantacias,  and  afterwards  having 


mean  to  say  that  the  city  became  populous  in  consequence  of  being  walled. 
UpwrruxiZtiv  signifies,  to  add  and  wall  in  a  piece  of  ground  to  one  already 
walled  in.  It  is  a  very  rare  word,  and,  I  believe,  met  with  nowhere  else, 
except  in  Dionys.  ilul.  Ant.  p.  137,  ID.  (perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  present 
passage)  7rpo<r(rfi;(i<r»  ry  rroktt. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  place  itself,  St/racute,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  thiit  it  was  so  called  ironi  a  lake  or  marsh,  denominated  Sy- 
raco.  Whether  that  was  the  same  with  the  LytimeHat  authors  are  not 
agreed.  Latronne  thinks  they  were  the  same ;  Cluverius  and  Poppo,  that 
they  were  difTerent  ones :  but  they  are  so  puzzled  to  fix  the  situation  of 
Syracuse,  that  probably  the  former  opinion  is  the  better  founded,  though 
it  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Mr.  Hughes  teatifics  that  much  of  the  fer- 
tile land  of  Syracuse  is  again  become  a  bog. 

7  Leontini.^  Not  Leontium,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  write ;  for  that  is  not 
only  a  deviation  from  Thucydides,  but,  in  fact,  no  Euthor  uses  that  name, 
except  Ptolemy ;  and  Cluverius  there  suspects  the  reading  to  be  a  corrup- 
tiou  for  AiovTivov,  To  me  it  appears  that  Atovrlvoi  was  the  original  read- 
ing, ciirrupted  first  to  Atovuvov,  and  then  to  Atovnov.  As  I  have  before 
tr«Mited  on  this  city,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  Cluverius  has,  with 
gr«)at  probability,  derived  the  appellation  from  Aiotv,  all  the  antient  coins 
of  this  city  having  the  impress  of  a  iim,  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  de- 
riv^  it  from  its  founder,  as  the  leader  of  the  original  colony,  whose  name 
l^ucy^lidcs  does  not  mention.  The  appellation  Akuv,  it  may  be  observed^ 
\k-as  a  iHimnion  one. 

'I'hat  they  should  have  settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own 
voionUation  may,  indeed,  seem  strange ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  from 
ihc  »u)keriur  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Leontini,  which  has  ever  been  cc- 
wmuttid  the  richest  tract  in  Sicily :  for  the  very  same  reason  they  soon 
lUK'i  wards  settled  Catana. 

^  Hut  those  that  settled,  4'^.1  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  new  colonists 
M  u^a,  aa  was  usual,  take  a  leader  appointed  by  the  mother  country,  but 
^«^iomt\Hl  i»n«  of  themselves.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  colony  was 
vSh^U'  hv  u  |uirty,  out  of  dissatisfaction. 

I^WJw.l    From  the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  Trogilus,  Pinedo 

^»»x\  iKiK»'4  ^ould  here  read  TpwytXov:  but  we  cannot  here  suppose  the 

fiv-^Ni*  uwo"  Syracuse ;  and  that  there  should  have  been  any  other  place 

.'  ,*»\  su»o  iMtuie  within  so  short  a  distance, is  extremely  improbable;  and 

^V  ih'*  ^'^ol^Jws  may  not,  as  Duker  says,  be  mentioned  elsewhere  •,  yet  that 

t    ..v\«  Wk««vwr,  I  think,  point  out  another  place  where  it  is  mentioned. 

»»*.<,    ^   »•  >•'•  writes  thus — Mtyapus  rw  Atovritmv  4ieirw6rr€s  TpAlKw 

^N  ,.  «.    M.V*  *^  X^^»i^vQs  *uxpi  y^  roao6rov  <rw€ifniae»  ol  Xa\iuU7s ;  where 

4^kU  *%^)^  \vi^|fCittres  Tp^iX^y.     This  account  of  Polywnus  is,  however,  at 
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gone  from  tbenoe,  and  (or  m  dun 
government  with  die  Leonrinrs 
having  founded  Thapsus  \  be  hJawrW 
they,  aiter  being  diskidged  '  from 
what  is  called  the  Hybbean  Megan, 
Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  kin^  who  assigned 


is  no  reason  why  it  maj  not  be  the  tme 

Thucydides  speaks  of  it  vTpMmX«r,  n  «v«fu  x ■****}»  ibovs  tkot  it 

very  obscure  place.   Indeed,  tt  should  seem  to  hare  been  tooo,  in  a 

abandoned ;  the  colonists  beii^  attracted  bf  the 

Deighbouring  Leontini. 

The  name  (by  what  allusion  is  onoertain)  see  _ 

from  Tpttrbc  (which  occurs  in  HonerX  as  irriXsc  IroB  mrr^     faiftid, 
almost  all  the  few  polysyllables  in  —  iXoc  are  liaiiatiiei  fron 
in  o(  or  i|. 

With  respect  to  the  stoation  of  the  pbce,tfae  Pantaiias  [aot 
for  all  authorities  defend  the  ac)  is  proved  by  CloYcrios  (widi  i 
to  Virg.  JEn.  3,  689.)  to  be  what  is  now  called  the  Porcari;  aad  TrotilBs 
thought  by  Cluverius  to  have  been  on  the  right  bank,  awl  at  the 
the  river,  where  there  is  now  a  sort  of  port  or  dock  called  Brwca.    I 

with  Cluverius  that  it  was  probably  on  the  rig^  bank.    Andtbisthe , 

taken  with  a  reference  to  me  last-mentioned  plaee  Cafanaj  seenv  to  prove. 
So  the  Scholiast  explains  it  hrip  aiw.  Thai  it  was  at  the  river  is^  indeed, 
most  probable,  though  far  from  beii^  certain. 

<  Tkapsut.]  Situated  in  a  penmsola  which  was  wetiines  called  an 
island,  and  now  bears  the  nan^  Macronesi.  See  Clover.  The  place  is  sci- 
dom  mentioned ;  and  it  would  not  be  certain  that  there  was  any  town,  bat 
that  Steph.  Byz,  calls  it  xoXi^.  The  place,  probably,  otnaineii  its  iianK 
from  the  peninsula  produdng  the  An^,  a  tort  of  plaat  or  dirab  nsed  far 
dyeing  yellow.    See  Hesych.  in  aa4^s>vr,  and  the  eoanDcatators  there. 

'  Dislodgeti.]  Namely,  as  I  inspect,  by  the  Syracoaas,  to  wboa  the 
occupation  of  the  place  would  be  cSf  importance. 

«  Under  the  auspices  of^  ^.]  Such  is  cleariy  the  seose ;  though  the 
versions  of  Portus  and  Smith  lepreient  that  the  place  was  iicfiwytn/  to  thea 
by  Hyblon.  But  rpoiii^fu  often  signifies  to  put  imto  the  hmmds  if;  as  Polyh. 
1. 36,  1,  1.  32,  13,  5.,  where  see  Schweighan^en.  The  true  yeamt  has  been 
seen  by  Goeller,  who  reiiders  sa3^j|7-9«(a^yor, "  eodernqne  dnee,**  as  if  tbey 
took  the  king  for  the  leader  of  the  colony;  which  may  be  tbe  tense  in- 
tended ;  but  I  prefer  the  figurative  one  above  adopted. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Sicilian  king  sbcvld  psfronin  awl  settle 
Greek  colonists ;  but,  in  truth,  these  Megarxans  had  been  so  tossed  iboot 
and  miserably  handled  by  the  Greeks,  thtt  they  were  doobtless  ready  to 
take  the  side  of  the  Siculi  against  them.  And,  probably,  Hyblon  regjrded 
them  as  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  in  that  view  he  planted  them  very 
skilfully,  nnce  their  territory  was  interposed  between  the  two  powerfct 
Greek  colonies  at  Syracuse  and  Leontini. 

It  appears,  Goeller  remarks,  fit>m  Epboms  ap.  Scinbo,  that  the  city  vat 
at  first  called  UybUu    And,  on  this  mode  oi  coloniMtion,  he  fcfais  to 


Twiance  with  Tbocydido.  I  sfaoold  be  indioed  to  dank  dhat  what  be  mj%  4d 
Ttotilus  might  be  true  of  Tkapsuh  but  that  that  place  bmmi  kase  bean  in  the 
Iwntofy  of  Sjncuse* 
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And  having  inhabited  the  place  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  they  were  expelled  from  the  city  and  territory  by  Gelo, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  before  their  expulsion  they  had,  an 
hundred  years  afler  their  own  foundation,  settled  Selinus  ^ 
sending  Pammilus  as  the  leader  of  the  colony ;  who  had  come 
to  them  from  the  parent  city,  and  co-operated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 

Gela^  was  colonised  by  Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and 
Eutimus  from.  Crete,  who  brought  settlers  in  common,  and 
founded  it  in  the  forty-fiflh  year  after  the  colonisation  of  Sy- 
racuse. The  name  of  the  city  was  given  it  from  the  river 
Gela ;  but  the  place  where  the  city  now  is,  and  which  ^  was  first 

Heyne's  Opusc.  Acad.  t.  2.  p.  252.  Now,  there  were  three  Hyblas  in  Sicily, 
the  Megara  Hyblaea,  the  Hybla  Galeatis,  or  Geleatis,  also  called  Major,  near 
^tna,  and  the  Hybla  Hersea,  near  Pachyna. 

5  Selinut.'j  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hypsa,  on  the  south-west 
pert  of  the  island,  and  about  28  miles  S.  E.  from  Lilybaeum.  The  place  b 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wild  parsley  which  grew  in  its 
neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Selinus,  and  which  is  still  found 
there.  Thus  its  coins  had  a  leaf  of  the  niXivov  represented.  Many  other 
rivers  and  lakes,  too,  had  this  name. 

Its  ruins  (now  called  Polieri  del  Cattel  vetrano,  or  Torre  delU  Pulci,  see 
Hoare  2.  p.  78.  seqq.)  attest  its  antient  magnificence.  The  best  account  of 
them  has  been  given  by  Hoare  (whom  see),  and  recently  by  Duppa.  "  The 
ruins  (he  says)  are  on  the  coast,  occupying  the  tops  of  two  opposite  hills 
not  very  high,  but  rising  rather  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  divided  by  a 
narrow  vallev,  conjectured  to  have  been  the  antient /lor/,  where  a  few  ves- 
tiges are  still  discoverable  among  the  heaps  of  accumulated  sand.  The 
western  hill  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Acropolis^  and  the  spot  where  the 
colony  was  first  established ;  and  there  are  still  the  remains  ot  a  wall  nearly 
a  mile  in  circuit.  On  the  opposite  hill  are  the  ruins,  which  first  attract  the 
attention,  and  originally  consisted  of  three  temples ;  the  lai^ger  361  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  160  feet  11  inches  broad :  the  columns  were  56  feet  high, 
and  their  diameter  10  feet  6  inches :  which  dimensions  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  colossal  size  of  the  largest  temple.  This  temple  was  not  finished 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction;  for  some  columns  are  fluted,  others  are  pre- 
pared for  fluting,  and  some  are  quite  plain.  The  whole  now  presents  a  pile 
of  ruins  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  other  remains  of  antiquity." 

0  Gela,'\  Situated  on  the  south  part  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  now  called  Terra  nova,  as 
also  is  the  place  itself  (though,  according  to  Hoare,  Alicata).  The  former, 
however,  is  found  in  the  recent  map  of  Captain  Smyth. 

Our  author's  derivation  of  the  name  of  tne  place,  from  that  of  the  river, 
might  have  prevented  the  trifling  of  those  who  derive  it  from  ytXfv,  As 
to  the  name  of  the  river,  it  seems  derived  from  some  old  Greek  word  cog- 
nate with  the  Latin  gelu  ;  by  which  it  will  signify  Cold  River,  a  not  un- 
common  appellation. 

7  Where  the  cilu  now  is,  and  which,  4*^0  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense, 
which  has  been  missed  by  Hobbes  and  others.  By  tJte  city  is  meant  the  city 
proper,  as  at  Athens  the  Acropolis  was  so  called;  and  the  same  manner  of 
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enclosed  by  a  wall,  is  called  Lindii.     The  institutions  esta- 
blished by  them  were  Doric.® 

About  an  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their  own  colo- 
nisation, the  Geloans  settled  Acragas  ^  (naming  the  city  from 


speaking  is  now  used  with  respect  to  London  and  Paris.  The  place,  it 
teems,  was  originally  called  Lindii;  a  name,  doubtless,  given  in  eompliment 
to  Antiphemus,  the  leader  of  the  Rhodian  colonists,  who  came,  it  should 
seem,  mostly  from  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  The  old  town,  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides,  yet  bore  the  name  of  Lindii. 
On  the  name  Antiphemus  sec  Athen.  p.  297.  r. 

s  The  instUutiotu  established  by  them  were  Doric,]  As  mieht  be  expected ; 
for  the  Rhodians  were  of  Doric  origin,  and  the  institutions  here  meant  were 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Cretans.  It  is  here  remarked  by 
Goeller :  "  Patrium  nimirum  fuit  Doribus  inde  a  prima  ^ntis  stirpe  et  ab 
Hyllo  Heraclidanim(|ue,  ut  libertatem  populus,  maG;istratuum  honore 
prmcipibus  viris  relicto,  coleret  aristocratiamoue  adeo  amplecteretur. 
Heyn.  Opusc.  Academ.  t.  2.  p.  217.  et  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  1,118.  Add.  Odofr. 
Mueller  d.  Dorer.  t.  1,  p.  ill.  t.2.  p.  163.  ante  omnia antem  Boeckh.  ex- 
plicat.  Pind.  p.  834." 

*  Acragas.]    Afterwards  called  Aerigentum,  now  Girgenti ;  also  on  the 
south  coast,  and  about  forty-five  miles  west  of  Gela.  This  was  at  one  time 
(after  Syracuse)  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of  Sicily,  and,  perhaps,  of 
greater  magnificence  than  Syracuse,  if  at  least  we  may  judge  by  the  ruins, 
which  are  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  of  the  whole  island.    Its  antient 
state  u  well  described  by  Polyb.  9,  27.  and  Diodor.  13,81.  seqq.,  its  modem 
by  S?nnbume,  Bartels,  Munter,  Hoare,  and  Duppa.     The  temples,  of 
which  there  are  yet  remains,  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  of  Juno  Lucina, 
of  Concord,  Jupiter  Olympus,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,    Venus,  Hercules. 
Of  these  the  most  antient  is  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  that  of  Con- 
cord is  the  roost  perfect;  of  that  of  Venus  about  half  remains;  that  of 
Hercules  was  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  had  the  famous  statue 
of  Hercules  by  Zeuxis,  mentioned  by  Cicero.    That  of  Juno  was  famous 
for  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Zeuxis.    The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus  was  the  largest.    The  length,  Duppa  says,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifr valine  feet,  the  width  one  hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  di- 
ameter of  the  fluted  semicolumns  twelve  feet  nine  inches,  height  sixty- 
three  feet  nine.    The  side  was  composed  of  fourteen  semi-columns,  the 
ends  of  seven. 

The  situation  was  excellently  selected,  both  for  strength  and  commerce ; 
the  place  having  an  abrupt  rock  as  a  wall,  out  of  which,  indeed,  most  part 
of  the  walls  were  cut.  The  whole  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  therefore  well  answers  to  Virgil's  words,  ^sese  ostentat 
maxime  longe."  Indeed,  had  not  Thucvdides  informed  us  that  it  was  called 
from  the  riv^,  we  might  have  supposed  the  name  had  reference  to  its  rocky 
site.  The  word  may,  however,  apply  to  the  river  ;  for  Hesychius  explains 
iucpayfQ  by  9cXi|p6v. 

When  It  is  said  that  Acragas  was  founded  by  the  Geloans,  we  are  only 
I  conceive,  to  understand  repecpled;  for  the  site  of  the  acropolis  is  ^ith 
reason,  supposed  to  have  been  the  citadel  and  residence  of  Cocalus'  kine 
of  the  Sicani.  The  old  city  of  Cocalus  I  suspect  to  be  what  Herodotus 
7,  170.,  calls  Ca«i««,  which  he  says  the  Agrigentines,  in  his  time,  inl 
habited.  Indeed,  that  Camicus  was  old  Agrigcntum,  is  plun  from  Duns 
ap.  Steph.  Byx.  I/upa.  " 
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the  river  Acragas),  and  sent  as  leaders  of  the  colony  Aristonus 
and  Pustoliis,  appointing  them  the  same  form  of  polity  as  that 
at  Gela. 

Zancle  ^^  was  at  first  colonised  by  some  pirates  from 
Cyme,  the  Chalcidic  city  in  Opicia ;  but  afterwards,  a  con- 
siderable body  coming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea, 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  Its  founders 
were  Perieres  and  Crataemenes,  one  fi-om  Cyme,  the  other 
from  Chalcis.  The  name  at  first  given  it  was  Zancle,  as  it 
had  been  called  by  the  Siculi ;  for  the  place  in  form  is  like  a 
book  or  sickle,  which  the  Siculi  express  by  Zanclos.  After- 
wards, however,  they  were  expelled  by  some  Samians  ^\  and 
other  lonians,  who,  fleeing  before  the  Medes,  attempted  to 
settle  in  Sicily. 

V.  The  Samians,  however,  were  not  long  after  driven  out 
by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  the  Rhegini,  who  also  himself  founded 
the  city  out  of  a  mixed  race,  calling  it  Messena ',  from  the 
country  whence  he  was  antiendy  descended. 

Himera^  was  colonised  from  2^cle  by  Euclidas,  Sim  us, 
and  Saco ;  and  most  of  those  who  went  on  the  colony  were 
Chalcideeans,  with  whom  took  part  in  the  settlement  certain 
Syracusans,  a  beaten  party  from  that  city,  who  were  called 
the  Myletidae.'^  Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  the  Chal- 
cidic and  Doric,  but  the  Chalcidic  institutions  prevailed. 


10  Zande.]  To  the  hooked  form  of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  port 
of  Messeoa,  all  travellers  bear  testimony.  l*he  term  Zanclos  is,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least.  Oriental  origin. 

>  I  J7y  some  Samians,  S^c^  Among  these  was  Cadmus  Coos,  as  appears 
from  Herod.  7,  1 64,  5.  dixiro  Iq  SucfXii|v  iv^ofurd  ZaftiufV  itrxt  rt  icai  Ka^ 
ToUcriat  Xaygkriv  ri^v  ic  Miatrfivtiv  fiiTa£a\ov9av  to  ouvofuu 

>  Messena,]  A  city  at  all  times  of  celebrity,  and  now  the  second  in  the 
island.  The  former  colonisers  had,  it  seems,  retained  the  antient  name ; 
while  Mess,  was,  it  seems,  the  new  one. 

V  Himera,]  On  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  about  twenty  miles  north- 
east of  8oloeis,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  from  which  Doris 
iu>.  Steph.  Thes.  observes  that  it  was  named.  Perhaps,  the  river  obtained 
tnat  name  from  its  pleasantness.  The  city  was  one  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  situated  the  modem  Termim^ 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 

The  period  of  the  colonisation  of  thu  city  b  said,  by  Diodonis,  to  have 
been  the  fourth  year  of  the  thirty-second  dlympiad. 

s  AfyleHda.]    A  powerful  family  so  called. 
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Acrse  ^  and  Casmenae  ^  were  founded  by  the  Syracusans, 
Acres  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  Casmenae  nearly  twenty 
years  after  Acras. 

Camarina  ®  was  first  settled  by  the  Syracusans,  nearly  an 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  colony  were  Dasco  and  Mene- 
colos.  The  citizens  being,  however,  expelled  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  in  a  war  which  arose  from  revolt,  in  process  of 
time  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  the  terri- 
tory as  the  price  of  redemption  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners, 
again  settled  Camarina,  becoming  himself  the  leader  of  the 
colony.  And  on  being  again  destroyed  by  Gelon,  it  was 
settled,  for  the  third  time,  by  Gelon.  ^ 

VI.  By  so  many  nations,  Grecians  and  barbarians,  was 
Sicily  inhabited ;  and  upon  so  considerable  a  country  were 
the  Athenians  bent  on  making  an  expedition,  aiming  (for  tliat 
was  the  true  and  real  motive)  at  its  total  reduction,  and  will- 
ing to  make  a  specious  pretext  for  the  attempt,  by  affording 
assistance  to  those  who  were  related  by  affinity,  or  connected 
by  previous  alliance.  They  had  been  especially  incited  to 
the  undertaking  by  some  ambassadors  of  the  Egestaeans,  who 


<  AcneJ]  Situated  somewhat  in  the  interior,  and  upon  a  high  ridge,  and 
about  twent}'-four  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
situation,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Sil.  Ital.  ap.  Cluver. :  '<  e  tumulis  glacia- 
libus  Acrae." 

5  Casmefug.]  This  city  was  situated  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
river  Motvcannus,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Pachynum. 

As  to  Its  situation,  Cluverius  supposes  it  to  have  been  where  is  the 
modern  town  Scifali,  1  find  no  such  place  in  the  recent  maps ;  but  the 
situation  of  Acrae  has  lately  been  exactly  ascertained  by  the  Sicilian  anti- 
quaries, as  appears  from  Duppa*s  travels.  The  place,  he  tells  us,  is  a  mile 
from  Pelazzolo ;  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  has  been  formed  by  the 
owners  of  the  site,  from  excavations. 

The  name  (which  is  found  in  the  singular  in  Herodotus  and  Steph.  Byz.) 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  participle  past  of  jca^w,  adorno,  m- 
struo. 

«  Camarina,]  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  which  was 
almost  ruined  when  it  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  height  of  prosperity; 
yet  by  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  power.  The  name  yet  remains,  though  dwindled  to  a  village 
called  Camarana,  on  which  Poppo  refers  to  Munter,  p.  307.  seqq.  The 
origin  of  the  appellation  is  uncertain. 

7  JBt/  Gelon.]  Or  rather  by  the  Geloans ;  for  I  cannot  but  embrace  the 
conjecture  of  Uodwell  and  Wesseling,  Vt\w<^v, 
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were  then  present,  and  earnestly  entreated  their  assistance. 
For  being  borderers  on  the  territory  of  the  Selinuntians,  they 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  them,  about  certain  contracts 
respecting  marriages  S  and  a  tract  of  debatable  border- 
land^; wherein  the  Selinuntians  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracusans,  pressed  them  hard  ^,  assailing  them  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Insomuch  that  the  Egestseans,  reminding  the 
Athenians  of  the  alliance  in  the  former  war  made  by  Laches 
with  the  Leontines,  entreated  them  to  send  a  fleet  to  their 
aid,  urging  many  other  arguments  for  persuasion,  and  this 
as  the  sum  of  the  whole  :  —  That  if  the  Syracusans  should, 
after  expelling  the  Leontines,  go  unpunished,  and,  destroying 
such  as  remained  of  the  Athenian  allies,  should  get  into  their 
bands  the  dominion  of  srI  Sicily,  there  would  be  danger  lest, 
being  Dorians,  they  should,  because  of  kindred,  send  power- 
ful assistance  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as  Dorians,  and  more- 
over as  colonies,  to  those  who  had  planted  them,  and  co- 
operate in  bringing  down  the  Athenian  power.  It  was  prudent, 
therefore,  for  tliem,  in  conjunction  with  the  remaining  allies, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Syracusans,  especially  as  they 
themselves  (they  said)  would  furnish  ample  funds  for  the  war* 
On  hearing  these  arguments  often  urged  in  the  assemblies 
by  the  Egestseans,  and  those  who  promoted  their  cause,  the 


On  the  second  establishment  of  Camarina  by  Hippocrates^  see  Herod. 
7,  1 55.  and  the  notes  of  the  editors. 

>  Certain  contracts  respecting  ntarriages.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  Scho- 
liast's subaudition,  ovvaXXayfidrutv,  may  be  admitted.  These  were,  it  seems, 
certain  agreements  regulating  the  intermarriages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  colonies. 

Dionysius,  13,  82.  omits  this  cause  of  disagreement;  only  mentioning 
the  other  respecting  the  tract  of  debatable  border-land.  May  we  ascribe 
this  to  his  not  understanding  the  expression  ?  Formerly,  indeed,  I  con- 
jectured for  yafiucwv,  yvfivixatv,  scil.  aykwwv  I  and  I  have  elsewhere  observed 
the  two  words  to  be  confounded. 

«  A  tract  of  debatable  border4and.]  On  this  cause  of  dissension  Diodorus 
is  more  explicit  than  Thucydides.  He  tells  us,  '*  that  though  there  was  a 
river  which  separated  the  respective  territory  of  the  two  states,  yet  the 
Selinuntians  would  pass  it,  and  claimed  the  occupation  first  of  the  opposite 
bank,  and  then  of  some  adjoining  territory."  What  river  this  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Poppo  thinks  it  was  the  Acithius.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  the 
Halyx. 

3  Pressed  them  hardA  Kartipyut  is  here  used  as  at  4,  98.  Goeller  refers 
to  Wesseling  on  HeroJ.  6, 102. 
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Athenians  decreed  first  to  send  ambassadors  to  Egesta  in  order 
to  make  examination  concerning  the  money,  whether  the  sums 
they  spoke  of  were  deposited  in  the  treasjury  and  the  temples  ^, 
and  moreover  to  know  the  state,  of  things  as  to  the  war 
with  the  Selinuntians. 

VI L  Thus  the  Athenian  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sicily. 
And  during  the  same  winter  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies,  except  the  Corinthians,  making  an  expedition  into  the 
Argive  territory,  ravaged  some  not  very  considerable  part  of 
the  country,  and  carried  o£P  the  com  in  some  waggons^ 
which  they  had  brought  They  also  settled  some  Argive 
exiles  at  Omeae,  leaving  with  them  a  few  of  the  rest  of  the 
army.^  And  having  concluded  a  treaty  for  a  certain  time, 
during  which  the  Orneates  and  Argives  should  not  molest 
each  other's  lands,  they  returned  home  with  the  army. 

And  not  long  after,  the  Athenians  having  arrived  ^  with 
thirty  ships,  and  six  thousand  heavy  infantry,  the  Argives,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  went  on  an  expedition  with 
their  whole  force,  and  for  one  day  besieged  those  in  Orneae. 
But  as  the  army  was  encamped  at  some  distance,  the  Or- 
neates, under  cover  of  the  night,  efiect  their  escape  from 
the  place.  On  the  following  day  the  Argives,  on  perceiving 
this,  razed  Orneae  to  the  ground,  and  departed,  as  also  did 
the  Athenians  soon  after  with  their  fleet. 

And  now  the  Athenians  having  transported  by  sea  to  Me- 
thone  (which  is  bordering  on  Macedonia)  some  horsemen  ^ 


^  The  trentury  and  the  templet,"]  Here  we  have  another  proof  that 
money  or  valuables  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  regarded  as  a  resource  in 
great  emergencies.  Thus,  in  some  respects,  the  temples  were  the  national 
banks.    See  1.  2, 15.  and  the  notes. 

^  In  tome  waggont,]  The  only  instance  I  remember  of  such  being 
.done.  In  the  irruptions  into  Attica  this  was  impracticable,  from  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  Geranea  and  other  mountains. 

'  The  rett  of  the  army.]  By  this  it  is  plain  that  the  Argive  exiles  had 
carried  arms  with  them  in  the  expedition. 

^  The  Atheniant  having  arrived,  ^c]  This  expedition  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  Ariiitoph.  Av.  399.  ^rjffofitv  — fiaxofiivtp  rolf  iroXifiioiffiv  'Airo^aviXv  U 
'Opviaig, 

'  Hortenien.]  I  have  not  rendered  horte,  for  that  implies  hortet  as 
well  as  men ;  whereas  in  the  present  case  I  apprehend  only  the  m/cn  were 
conveyed,  the  horses  being  procured  in  Maceaonia  or  Thrace. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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• 

of  themselves,  and  some  exiles  of  the  Macedonians,  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their 
part,  sent  to  the  Chalcidaeans  in  Thrace,  who  were  at  truces 
often  days' ^  continuance  with  the  Athenians,  and  urged  them 
to  join  arms  with  Perdiccas ;  but  they  refused.  And  thus 
terminated  the  winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war 
which  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 


YEAR  XVII.     B.  C.  415. 

VIII.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  subsequent  summer,*  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  came  from  Sicily,  accompanied  by  the 
Egestaeans,  who  were  charged  with  sixty  talents  of  uncoined 
silver,  as  bemg  a  month's  pay  for  sixty  ships  \  which  they 
were  about  to  entreat  might  be  sent  them.  And  the  Athe- 
nians having  convoked  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the 
Egestfieans,  and  from  their  own  ambassadors,  besides  other 
alluring  but  untrue  representations,  especially  concerning  the 
money,  that  large  sums  were  laid  up  both  in  the  temples  and 
the  common  treasury  ^,  they  decreed  to  send  sixty  ships  to 


9  Ten  days.]  Of  the  same  length  as  those  which  were  made  with  the 
Boeotians ;  and  we  may  suppose  it  a  usual  term. 

1  The  tpring  of  the  ttibsequent  sumvier.]  The  English  reader  may  stumf 
ble  at  this  expression,  unless  he  has  learnt  that  the  Greeks  divided  the  year 
into  two  parts,  summer  and  winter,  the  former  of  which  comprehended  the 
■pring. 

«  At  being  a  month's  pau  for  sixty  ships.]  Or,  as  Goeller  renders,  "  in 
order  to  afford  pay  for."  This  passage  is  of  importance  in  assisting  to  de- 
termine the  pay  and  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  Athenian  triremes. 
On  calculation  it  will  appear  that  the  Egestaeans  reckoned  for  two  hundred 
men  on  board  each  ship,  end  the  pay  at  one  drachma  per  diem. 

5  IVeasury.]  Notwithstanding  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  MSS. 
have  Ik  roTf  roivoTf,  I  have  followed  the  common  reading,  as  being  supported 
by  all  the  MSS.  at  the  parallel  passage,  supra,  c.  6. ;  not  to  mention  the 
improbability  of  supposing  more  than  one  common  treasury  at  a  small  city. 
Indeed,  we  scarcely  any  where  read  of  more.  Goeller,  indeed,  maintains 
that  nothine  is  decided  by  passages  which  have  the  singular.  That,  how- 
ever, would  only  hold  good  if  the  plural  were  as  frequent  as  the  singular. 
The  preceding  passage,  at  least,  must  affect  the  question.  Besides,  we 
can  easily  account  for  the  plural  immediately  after  a  preceding  plural, 
but  not  vice  versa.  Finely,  the  common  reading  is  defended  by  Pausan. 
10,  19,5.  (a  very  similftr  passage),  wf  xP^M«''«  ^oWd  fiiv  iv  rt^  Koivif 
irKnova  Sk  iv  Upo7g  rd  re  dva^rifiaTa,  Kal  dpyvpoQ  Koi  xpveoQ  itrriv  (Tritnifio^. 
where  for  xpvvoc  lanv  iiriatjfiog,  I  would  read  X9^^^^  *''*  ^^ni^o^f  adhuc  non 
signata. 
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Sicily,  appointing  as  commanders  Alcibiades  son  of  Cliniasi 
Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lamachus  \  to  be  invested  with 
full  powers  to  act  according  to  the  emergency  ^  with  instruc- 
tions to  aid  the  Egestaeans  against  the  Selinuntiansi  and  also^ 
if  there  were  time  left  them  in  the  war,  to  establish  the 
Leontines  in  their  former  seats,  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  might  occur  in  Sicily,  as  they  should  judge  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians. 

On  the  fifth  day  ^  after  this,  an  assembly  was  again  held| 
on  the  best  methods  for  expediting  the  equipment  ^  of  the  fleetf 
and  in  order  to  vote  whatever  the  commanders  might  think 
necessary  for  setting  forth  the  armament.     And  now  Nicias, 


*  Alcibiades^  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,]  Mitford,  by  a  strange  inadvertence^ 
narrates  that  Nicias  was  the  first  in  command.  And  as  the  whole  measure 
was  carried  by  the  party  of  Alcibiades,  he  attributes  it  to  deep  policy; 
namely,  that  he  mignt  not  appear  the  opponent  of  Nicias,  but  use  tne  weight 
and  influence  of  Nicias  asamst  Nicias  niroself.  This,  however,  as  wellas 
his  other  speculations  on  tne  policy  of  Alcibiades,  must  be  considered  un- 
founded. In  truth,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  policy  at  all  in  the 
case.  Alcibiades  had  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  democratical  party^ 
and  even  such  of  the  aristocratical  as  were  young  men,  restless  and  want- 
ing employment.  By  means  of  which  predominant  influence  he  was  named 
first  in  command  ;  and  probably  Lamachus  was  brought  in  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  Alcibiades,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  have  the  predominance  in 
counsel ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  merit  and  worth  of  Lamachus,  he  was,  by 
his  poverty  and  dissipated  turn,  not  only  disqualified  from  having  much 
weight,  but  would  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  Al- 
cibiades. As  to  Nicias,  he  was  brought  in  by  the  aristocratical  party  as  a 
check  on  Alcibiades. 

^  Tohe  invested  with,  S^c^  Such  appears  to  be  the  full  sense  of  airroKpdropaQ^ 
which  is  not  well  rendered  by  Hoobes,  **  with  authority  absolute."  Com- 
manders of  armaments  always  had  authority  absolute  over  their  troops* 
But  that  is  not  here  meant.  The  term  seems  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
armament ;  namely,  when  and  how  to  employ  it ;  to  withdraw  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  act  for  the  Athenian  people  in  negotiations  with  any  Sicilian  or 
Italian  states. 

Of  these  vrpartiyoi  aifroKpdroptg  we  read  in  Aristoph.  Av.  1495.  80  also 
in  .£schin.  p.  62,  35.  7rpia€iic  abroKparoptQ,  and  trrpartiydv  ivroKparopa  in 
Pkiusan.  1.4.  p.  S41.  Spanheim  on  Julian,  p.  76.  has  a  learned  dissertation 
on  them. 

0  On  the  fifth  day:\  Mitford  thinks  "  that  thi  j  early  period  was  fixed  on 
for  the  second  assembly  by  Alcibiades,  in  order  that  the  popular  passions 
might  not  have  time  to  cool.'*  Perhaps,  too,  this  measure  of  a  second 
Miembly  came  from  the  party  of  Nicias,  who  thought  that  thus  the  thing 
might  be  got  rid  of. 

T  On  the  best  methods  for,  i^c]  i.  e.  (as  Mitford  expresses  it)  "  to  decide 
upon  the  details  of  the  armament,  and  to  grant  any  requisitions  of  the 
general  for  which  a  vote  of  the  people  might  be  necessary. 

c  2 
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having  been  appointed  to  the  command  against  his  will  ®,  and 
conceiving  that  the  state  had  wrongly  decided  —  nay,  that  on 
a  slender,  though  specious  pretext,  they  were  aiming  at  an 
arduous  undertaking,  even  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily  —  wished 
to  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  and,  stepping  forward,  he 
addressed  to  them  the  following  admonition. 

IX.  "  This  assembly  has  indeed  been  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  forces  and  equipments,  and  set- 
tling the  mode  of  expediting  the  armament  for  Sicily.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  that  we  should,  even  yet,  deliberate  on 
the  measure  itself^  and  consider  whether  it  be  advisable  to  send 
the  fleet  at  all ;  and  whether  we  should,  with  so  superficial  a 
deliberation  on  affairs  of  vast  moment,  undertake,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  foreigners,  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  concern. 
And  yet  I,  for  my  part,  derive  honour  from  the  measure, 
and  as  for  personal  danger,  I  care  as  little  for  it  as  any  man  ^ ; 
diough  I  must  think  that  he  is  an  equally  good  citizen  who 
takes  some  provident  thought  for  his  person  and  property  ^ ; 


'  Having  been  appointed  against  his  tuilL]  I  have  here  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  late  editions,  aco  vvio^:,  which  was  proved  by  Duker  to  be  the 
true  one. 

>  /  care  as  little  for  it  as  any  m/zn.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  I  esteem  it  the 
least  of  all  luen ; "  and  Smith  expresses  the  ver^  same  sense.  But  though 
that  may  seem  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  original,  ^et  I  cannot  think  it 
the  true  one.  Could  so  peculiarly  modest  a  man  as  >iicias  intend  so  vain- 
glorious a  speech  ?  Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose  (as  Goeller  does)  that  he 
here  only  meant  Alcilfiades,  we  must  recognise  one  of  those  idioms  which 
are  not  to  be  too  rigorously  interpreted. 

tt  Though  I  must  think,  Sfc.'\  In  expressing  the  sense  of  the  obscure 
words  bfioiuQ  •^-  npovoriTai,  I  have  seen  reason  to  deviate  from  the  recent 
interpreters,  and  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  passage  as  did  theantient  com- 
mentators. See  the  Schol.  Such,  however,  Goeller  maintains  is  not  the  sense. 
"  At  non  hoc  dicit  (writes  he)  se(jue  bonum  civem  esse,  qui  rei  suse  et  vits 

garcat,  atque  qui  vitae  suae  non  timet,  sed  hoc :  se  minus  quam  alios  (Alci- 
iadem  oblique  carpit)  vits  suae  metuere  et  pariter  existimare  tamen,  bonum 
civem  et  ilium  esse,  oui  rei  familiari  et  sibi,  ubi  oificium  majus  non  obstet, 
prospicere  soleat."  That  sense,  however,  is  so  harsh  and  frigid,  that  few 
will  hesitate  to  prefer  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast, 
which  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Dio  Cass. 
432,  98.  vofit^w  yAp  dvfpoQ  dya^ov  ofioiu^  ipyov  ilyai  toTq  n  rriQ  'jrarpUoQ 
ovfju^kpovai  rtjptiv  iavrbv,  (pvXarrofievov  fit)  fi&rtiv  diroXtirai'  icai,  r.  r.  X.  and 
another  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  454,  lO.  d\K'  oOk  oio/iai  StZv  rfji  oiKtias  de^aXiioQ 
irXeia»  irouiff^ai  irpovoiav  ti  r^c  Koivijc  uHfuXiiac* 

At  vofii^otv  (for  which  I  formerly  conjectured  vouiOit  y\  scilicet)  we  must 
supply  Kaimp.  Or  the  participle  may  be  resolved  into  the  verb  and  con- 
junction. 
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for  such  a  one  would  wish  that  the  a£fairs  of  the  city  should 
go  right,  for  his  own  sake.  ^  However  \  neither  aforetime 
have  I  spoken  aught  contrary  to  my  opinion,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire preeminence  of  honour  ^,  nor  will  I  now  do  so ;  but  the 
counsel  which  I  esteem  the  best,  that  I  shall  offer.  And  now 
were  I  to  advise  you  to  preserve  what  you  hold,  and  not  to 
put  to  hazard  what  is  already  in  your  possession,  for  what  is 
uncertain  and  contingent,  my  words  would,  I  know,  be  too 
weak  to  prevail  over  your  tempers  ^ ;  —  but  that  your  eager- 
ness is  unseasonable,  and  the  objects  you  are  so  bent  on  are 
not  easy  of  attainment,  this  I  may  and  shall  show  you. 

X.  ^^  I  affirm,  then  ^,  that  by  going  thither  you  will  be 
leaving  behind  many  enemies  here,  and  acting  as  if  you  de- 
sired ^  to  go  and  bring  others  from  thence.     You  think,  pro- 


•  The  passage  is  wcil  paraphrased  by  Mitford,  thus :  —  "For  myself,  at  my 
years,  and  after  the  long  course  of  services  in  which  my  fellow-citizens 
have  been  witnesses  of  my  conduct,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  man  is 
less  anxious  for  his  personal  safety.  I  have  large  property,  through  which 
roy  welfare  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  tne  commonwealth.  But 
we  owe  both  life  and  fortune  to  our  country ;  and  I  bold  that  man  to  be  a 
good  citizen  who  is  duly  careful  of  both." 

•  On  the  senHmentf  I  would  compare  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  509.  tiq  yap  ka^\hQ 
oitx  aim^  ^iKoq  }  where  the  Scholiast  remarks :  6  ydp  ayaBbg  aitrip  re  Koi 
ffXocc  IfTTi  xp^/ffifcoc.  Eurip.  Antiop.  frag.  11.  iEscbyl.  Theb.  695.  Kaxd^  oh 
KiKkriau  (ignavus)  ^iov  tv  KVprjoag, 

3  Sucfi  a  one  would,  ^c]  There  is  a  similar  sentiment  at  1.  2,  60.  "  I,  for 
my  part,  am  persuaded  that  a  state  which  enjoys  public  prosperity  is  more 
promotive  of  the  welfare  of  private  persons  than  one  in  prosperity,  indeed, 
individuaUy,  but  collectively  brought  to  ruin." 

<  However.]  Literally,  though  (I  receive  honour  from  the  appointment) 
yet,  &c. 

^  Have  I  spoken  aught,  S^c]  Here  he  seems  to  glance  at  Alcibiades, 
who  was  doing  so  >  for  his  understanding  was  too  good  to  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  really  approve  of  the  measure. 

*  Tempers.]  Or  humours.  So,  in  his  Epistle,  7, 9 ;  Nicias  says  :  Mtrra' 
fiat  rdq  fvmiQ  vfiCiv.  There  is  the  same  use  of  rpoiroQ  at  Soph.  Elect.  597 
and  1051.  Nicias,  it  seems,  thought  it  hopeless  to  urge  on  the  mercurial 
tempers  of  the  Athenians  that  kind  of  homely  counsel  which  is  compre- 
hended in  a  well-known  English  proverb. 

This  passage  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Plutarch  Cat.  8.  /ilXX<»v  ^rjiiov 
ifpfAtifiivov  A-taipiaQ  "^  aTTorpcTreiy. 

I  Then^  TiiLp  has  here  the  inchoative  force,  on  which  see  Hoogev.  de 
Part. 

<  And  acting  as  if  you  desired.]  Such  is  here  the  sense  of  iirc^vfi<iv, 
diougb  it  has  been  unperceived  by  the  translators.  It  was,  perhaps,  for 
want'of  sedng  this  that  the  scribes,  or  librarii,  wrote  dtvnpov,  which,  strongly 
as  it  is  supported  by  MSS.,  is  justly  rejected  by  Bekker  and  Goeller. 

c  S 
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bably,  that  the  treaty  you  at  present  have  is  something  secure 
and  stable;  a  treaty  which,  as  long  as  you  keep  quiet,  may  be 
nominally  such  (for  such  alone  certain  persons  both  here  and 
of  the  enemy  have  contributed  to  make  it  ^) ;  but  should  any 
disaster  befal  a  considerable  part  of  our  forces  ^9  our  enemies 
will  speedily  make  their  attack  upon  us ;  inasmuch  as  they  ^ 
first  entered  into  the  treat}'  from  misfortunes,  and  it  was  to  them 
more  a  matter  of  compulsion,  and  was  concluded  under  terms 
less  creditable  to  them  than  to  us.  Then,  again,  we  have  in  the 
treaty  itself  many  points  which  are  controverted ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  some  states,  and  those  not  the  weakest  ^,  who  have  not 
even  acceded  to  this  accommodation.^  Nay,  part  are  at  open 
war  with  us  \  and  the  rest,  only  because  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  as  yet  quiet,  are  themselves  restrained  by  ten -day  truces.^ 


3  For  such  alone  certain,  ^c]  This  seems  to  be  the  tnie  sense  of  the 
obscure  words  o^ru*  ydp  —  ivavriwv,  which  have  been  well  explained  by  the 
Scholiast  and  Duker,  though  ill  rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  per- 
sons meant  are,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  Aicibiades  and  his  party  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  &c.  on  the  other.  See  1. 5,96.  As  to 
Aicibiades,  he  is  said  to  have  urged  the  measure  of  attacking  Meios,  m 
order  to  provoke  the  Lacedaemonians  to  break  the  treaty. 

*  But  should  any  disaster,  ^-c]  The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased 
by  Mitford,  thus :  "  In  short,  it  is  not  a  peace,  but  merely  a  dubious  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  prolonged  by  ten-day  truces,  which  will  hold  only  till 
•ome  misfortune  befal  us,  or  till  Lacedaemon  give  the  word  for  war." 

^  Inasmuch  as  they.]  The  relative  must  here,  as  a  little  before  at  aV,  be 
resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  a  pronoun  demonstrative  and  a  participle. 

0  And  those  not  the  weakest,]  i.  e.  (by  meiosis)  some  of  the  strongest ;  as 
the  Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  Eleans,  Megaraeans.  The  passage  i» 
imitated  bv  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  381,  15.  TroXXot  jcaj,  ftd  Ai  (i%  (ita),  oi/xl  0a v 
Xdrara,  where  I  would  read  ^avXdraroi,  which  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
a  kindred  passage  at  629.  32.  rjaav  S^  iroXXoi  jcai  ov^t  <pav\6raroi,  k,  r,  X. 

7  Accormnodation.]  Hobbes  has  done  wrong  in  omitting  to  render  this 
word,  which  has  much  meanine.  'OfioXoyia,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  term 
here  designedly  chosen,  as  far  less  significant  than  aTrovddc,  denoting  not  a 
treaty,  but  a  slight  composition,  or  armistice. 

*  Nay,  part  are  at  open  war  with  us.]    As  the  Corinthians. 

*  Restrained  by  ten^ay  truces.]  One  can  hardlv,  however,  imagine  that 
the  parties  would  take  tne  trouble  to  conclude  a  fresh  truce  every  ten  days. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  sort  of  armistice,  though  nomi« 
Dally  for  ten  days,  yet,  in  fact,  was  very  like  our  modern  armistices,  and 
only  required  ten  days*  notice  on  either  side,  previous  to  the  recommence- 
ment of^  hostilities.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  plural  trirovBdc  to  con- 
tradict this,  since  that  is  one  of  those  words  which,  with  a  plural  form,  have 
a  singular  sense. 

The  above  view  of  SixnH^P^^  ffTror^mc  (which  I  formed  many  years  ago) 
is,  I  find,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller.  I  cannot,  however,  atfree 
with  that  commentator  that  for  this  reason  the  armistice  is  at  5, 32.  called 
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Whereas,  should  they  find  our  forces  divided  (which  we  ard 
now  bent  on  bringing  about),  they  would  in  all  likelihood 
quickly  attack  us  in  conjunction  widi  the  Siceliots,  whose  al- 
liance they  would  heretofore  have  purchased  at  any  price.'^  On 
these  things,  then,  it  behoves  us  ^^  to  ponder,  and  not  to  think 
of  putting  matters  to  hazard,  while  the  state  is  in  so  fluctuating 
and  dubious  a  condition  ^^,  nor  to  grasp  after  other  dominioii 
before  we  have  secured  what  we  already  hold.  For  the  Chal- 
cida&ans  in  Thrace,  after  so  many  years  of  revolt  from  us,  ar(^ 
yet  unsubdued,  and  some  others  on  the  continent  ^^  yield  u^ 
but  a  precarious  obedience.  But  the  Egesta^ans,  our  allieaf 
forsooth,  ^*  (it  seems)  we  must  succour,  while  on  those  by 
whom  (so  long  in  revolt)  we  are  wronged,  we  must  defer  av^ng-* 
ing  ourselves. 

XI.  '**  And  yet,  after  reducing  these  last,  we  may  also  hold 
them  in  subjection,  while  the  others,  if  even  we  should  subdue 
them,  are  yet  so  distant  and  numerous,  that  we  should  with 
difficulty  be  able  to  govern  them.  Now  surely  it  were  arrarit 
folly  to  invade  those  whom,  after  conquering,  we  cannot  keepf 
in  subjection ;  and  when,  if  we  fail,  we  shall  not  be  in  the  samef 
condition  as  before  the  attack.^     As  to  the  Siceliots,  it  seems 


ivuTirovSai  I  for  that  word  is  found  nowhere  else ;  and  has  sa  little  force 
(certainly  not  that  which  he  supposes),  that  I  suspect  the  true  reading  U 
In  (XKovSaiQ, 

10  Whose  alliance  they  would,  ^-c]  The  sense  here  (which  has  been  mis- 
apprehended by  Hobbes)  is  clear,  from  a  kindred,  but  more  fully-expressed, 
passage  at  1,  33.  vfulQ  dtv  npb  froWatv  xp^f^^<**v  irifiTjffaade.  where  see  the 
note. 

>>  Us.]  Literally,  one;  by  which,  I  agree  with  Goeller^  seems  to  be 
meant  Alcibiades, 

>^  While  the  state  is  in  so  fluctuating  and  dubious  a  condition.]  The  Scho- 
liast rightly  remarks,  that  there  is  here  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  ship  in 
a  tempestuous  sea.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  254, 1 9.  funutpov 
rrjs  iroXewc  ovariQ,  And  probably  the  speaker,  or  writer,  here  might  have  in 
mind  that  fine  passage  of  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  22.  116\iq  yap,  lavictp  Kahrh^  tU 
eop^,  ayav  'H^i;  vaKivn, 

-3  Continent:]  Literally,  continents ;  namely,  I  imagine,  those  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

14  Forsooth^  Such  is  the  sense  oi  h),  which  is  found  in  the  best  writers, 
and  on  which  I  have  before  treated.  Thus  there  was  no  reason  for  Bauer, 
Benedict,  and  Gail  to  have  read,  from  some  MSS.,  ^ri^iv. 

'  Shall  not  be  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  attack,]  Such  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  words  jcaj  fiti  Karop^unrag  —  iirrai,  which  have  been  mis- 
understood by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  Athenians  would  not  be  in  the 
tame  condition  as  before,  as  regarded  the  Siceliots,  because  they  would 

c  4 
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to  me,  that  in  their  present  state  they  are  not  objects  of  ap- 
prehension, and  that,  should  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Syracusans  (with  which  the  Egestasans  especially  seek  to 
alarm  us),  they  would  be  even  less  so  \  For  now,  perhaps, 
they  might  singly  (in  order  to  oblige  the  Lacedaemonians)  be 
induced  to  attack  us ;  but  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  undertake  the  expedition,  as  one  dominant  state 
against  another  ^  :  for  by  the  very  mode  by  which  they  should, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  reduce  our  country,  by  the  same 
^ould  their  own  be  brought  down  by  them.  As  to  ourselves, 
the  Greeks  there  would  stand  most  in  awe  of  us  if  we  should 
not  go  at  all,  and  next,  if,  after  displaying  our  power,  we 
should  speedily  depart  For  if  any  defeat  were  to  be- 
fall us,  they  would  utterly  contemn  us,  and  join  our  enemies 
here  in  attacking  us.  ^  For  such  things  as  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  offer  the  least  opportunity  of  the  opinion  which 
has  been  formed  of  them  being  put  to  proof  ^  are,  we  all 
know,  most  admired.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  feelings 
Athenians^  which  you  now  entertain  towai'ds  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  allies;  because,  having,  contrary  to  your 
opinion,  (as  to  what  you  first  feared)  attained  the  mastery^ 
ye  now  held  them  cheap,  and  extend  your  views  to  Sicily.^ 

have  them  as  enemies  instead  of  friends,  or  neutrals —  and  enemies  at  once 
provoked  by  unjust,  and  encouraged  by  unsuccessful,  attack. 

«  //  seems  to  me  that  in  their  present,  ^c]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense, 
which  has  been  missed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  though  they  might  have 
learnt  it  from  the  Latin  version  of  Portus. 

3  As  one  domtnant  state  agennst  another.]  The  meaning  (which  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  has  been  misapprehended  by  the  translators)  seems  to  be» 
that  **  their  interest,  as  a  great  state  or  empire,  will  then  be  different  from 
what  it  now  is.*^  For,  at  present,  their  pnvate  interest  makes  it  necessary 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Lacedsemon ;  in  the  other  case,  it  must  be  their 
interest  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  by  preventing  the  Lacedaemonians, 
from  subdumg  the  Athenians,  and  thus  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  Si- 
celiots. 

'  ^  77ie  Greeks  there  wiU  stand  the  most  in  awe  of  us,  4"^.]  This  was  the 
tery  principle  on  which  Nicias  himself  sought  to  act  with  the  armament 
committed  to  him.  See  infra,  c.  49.  But  as  it  was  not  a  force  sient  for 
display,  but  for  service,  he  judflped  wrongly. 

^  Such  things  as  are,  ^c]  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  the  some- 
what obscure  words  xal  to,  —  ddvra,  with  which  may  be  compared  Plutarch 
Vit.  Cat.  Min.  Trifrrttog  Trilpav  dov^.  As  to  the  sentiment,  it  is  similar  to  a 
well-known  diet  of  Tacitus. 

•  6  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  feeling,  ^c.}  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  real 
sense  of  the  difficult  sentence  Sttcd  vvp  —  Ifittr^at,  which  foiled  bothf 
Hobbes  and  Smith ;  though  the  Scnoliast  might  have  given  them  a  tokr- 
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Whereas  it  behoves  you  not  to  be  elevated  at  such  disasters 
as  may  by  chance  befall  the  enemy,  but  to  feel  confidence  only 
in  accomplishing  the  designs  you  meditate  ^.  Nor  should  we 
imagine  that  the  Lacedaemonians  consider  aught  else  but  how 
they  may  yet  even  now,  if  possible  by  foiling  us,  mitigate  the 
disgrace  ^  they  sustained,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  they  so 
highly  prize,  or  so  perpetually  apply  to,  as  obtaining  the  fame 
of  valour.  So  that  the  thing  to  be  laboured  at  by  us  is  (if 
we  be  wise)  not  the  supporting  of  barbarians  (such  as  the 
Egestaeans  in  Sicily),  but  how  we  may  most  studiously  guard  ^ 


rable  insight  into  the  meaning.  The  sense  has  been  best  illustrated  bj 
Goeller,  who,  after  observing  that  Bircp  u  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  of 
the  preceding ;  also  that  vapd  yvtofAtiv  (for  irap'  iXTriSa)  belongs  to  the  Atht' 
nians,  and  avrdv,  governed  of  trtpiyiyivria^atf  to  the  SiceiUots,  and  that 
7tp6s  denotes  compared  with,  gives  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  whole 
context:  —  ^Quse  a  nobis  longissime  distant,  omnes  admiramur,  quattidin 
opinionis,  quam  homines  de  illorum  virtute  conceperunt,  nullum  specimen 
dederunt.  Id  quod  et  in  S3rracusanis  eveniet,  at  vero  jam  in  vobis  eveniu 
Nam  initio  quidem  Spartanos  timuistis,  desperantes  victoriam,  posthac 
praeter  opinionem  vestram  victores  facti  elati  victoria  ampliora  concupiscere 
coepisse  vos  jam  videmus.  Itidem  Svracusani  nunc  vos  expavescunt ;  post- 
hac si  opum  vestrarum  specimen  dederitis,  victique  fueritis,  ut  ab  ex- 
peditione  tarn  temeraria  exspectari  debet,  non  satis  habentes,  vos  ab  insula 
sua  propulsasse,  ultro  etiam  in  vestris  terris,  potentia  sua  cum  Pelo- 
ponnesiorum  prsesidiis  juncta,  aggredientur." 

7  To  feel  confidence  onltf  in,  <Jc.]  Almost  all  translators  refer  rds  Stavolac 
to  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  on  the  sense  to  be  assigned  thej  differ.  I  have 
always  thought  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  my  opi^ 
nion  is -supported  by  that  of  Goeller,  who,  however,  translates,  "antms 
potentem,"  i.  e.  neque  nimis  fortuna  secunda  elatum,  neque  adversa  animo 
nirois  demisso.  If  such  be  the  true  view,  the  form  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Horace  Od.  2,  10,  concluding  with,  ''Rebus  angiistis  animosus 
atque  Fortis  appare;  sapienter  idem  Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  vela.'*  And  such  may  probably  be  the  sense ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  reference  not  so  much  to  liraipioBai  as  to  rdg  rvxac '-  and  the  scope  of 
the  passage  seems  to  be,  to  point  out  whence  a  justly-founded  confioence 
should  arise,  namely,  on  obtaining  success  by  mattering  and  accomplishing 
well-planned  measures,  not  from  the  folly  and  bad  counsel  of  the  enemy  , 
So  1,  84.  (xp>})  vofAi^iw  rdg  re  SiavoioQ  rStv  tciKag  vapatrXiiaiovQ  tlvai,  koI 
rdc  Trpo^nrirrrovtras  rvx^c  ov  \6yt^  ^laipiT&Q,  *Aii  Ik  i*Q  vpbq  iv  (iovXivofiivot^ 
rot^  lyavTiOvs  ipy*^  trapaeKiva^utfAi^a'  Kai  ovk  iK  iKtivwv  oi^  afioprtiaofiivun' 
f ^ctv  ^M  rdQ  iXtriSag,  6XK*  itff  rifiHv  airrutv  aa^aX&c  frpovoovfikvutv, 

Kpariiv,  in  the  sense  of  mattering,  has  often  the  accusative ;  as  Aristopb. 
Av.  419.  Kpariiv  rbvlx^p^v* 

8  Mitigate  the  disgrace.]  literally,  "well  dispose;"  for  there  seems  to 
be  a  metaphor  taken  from  adjusting  an  inconvenient  burden  on  the  back. 
Examples  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition. 

9  But  how  we  maif,  4rcA  Such  is  clearly  the  sense,  which  has  been  missed 
by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  one  they  assign  is  not  permitted  either  by  the 
verb  (which  is  in  the  middle  voice)  or  the  nottn,  wnich  would  require  the 
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ourselves  against  a  state  which  plots  our  ruin  by  means  of  an 
oligarchical  party. 

XII.  *^  It  behoves  us  also  to  remember  that  we  have  but 
lately  had  some  breathing  time  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  recruited  ^  in  our  per- 
sons and  purses  \  But  these  it  is  surely  but  just  ^  that  we  should 
expend  here^  for  ourselves,  and  not  upon  a  set  of  helpless  fugi- 
tives ^,  whose  advantage  it  is  to  tell  specious  falsehoods,  and 
who,  while  their  friends  bear  the  danger  (themselves  contri- 
buting naught  but  words),  are  found  either  if  tliey  should  suc« 
ceed,  to  show  no  gratitude,  or  if  they  any  where  suffer  defeat, 
involve  their  friends  in  the  same  ruin.^ 


article.  Besides,  the  context  strongly  confirms  the  sense  above  assigned, 
which  is  supported  both  by  Portus  and  Goeller.  The  state  in  question  is 
Ziocedcemon  ;  and  by  the  oliearchy  is  meant  an  oligarchical  party,  with  re- 
ference to  Alcibiades  and  his  partisans,  who  were  chiefly  persons  of  the 
higher  ranks,  who  were  always  suspected  of  hankering  after  oligarchy.  The 
connection  Alcibiades  had  been  anxious  to  form  with  Lacedaemon  strength- 
ened the  suspicion.  And  that  the  imputation  of  Nicias  was  not  groundless 
appeared  from  subsequent  events. 

This  view  of  the  sense  is  well  supported  and  illustrated  by  Valcknaer  on 
Herod.  8,  1 7.  and  the  notes  of  Heilman  and  Goeller  in  loc. 

>  Recrmled.]  On  this  sense  of  Xut^iua  I  have  treated  at  2,  49.,  and  I 
would  here  add  the  following  illustrations :  —  Soph.  Philoct.  frag.  2.  xai  t6 
woKit  i^  rriQ  v6<rov  Xto^iirt  fioL  Soph.  Aj.  61.  ktntSi)  rovit  IXiotptiaiv  irovov. 
The  present  passage  is  imitated  by  Pausan.  7,  17,  1. 

8  Pertont  and  property^  i.  e.  men  and  money. 

s  Surely  but  just!]  With  the  civm  commentators  are  not  a  little  per- 
plexed. Some  MSS.  omit  it,  and  some  editors  cancel  it.  But  as  it  is 
defended  by  almost  every  good  MS.  and  by  the  Scholiast,  that  is  certainly 
uncritical.  Goeller  rightly  retains  it,  regarding  its  use  as  similar  to  that  of 
Ijcftfv  ilvai ;  and  Herman  compares  a  similar  passage  of  Demosthenes. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the  true  reading  b  oT/iac, 
§ane,  utique,  used  parenthetically,  as  at  4,  64.  woXtfifiaofitv,  olfjiai,  hrav 
IvfiQy.  In  my  edition  I  shall  adduce  many  examples  of  a  nmilar  corruption. 
For  the  present,  the  following  may  suffice.  Orieen  C.  Cels.  p.  25.  Spenc. 
uxbg  ydp  tlvai  iv  ry  ^v<ju  tS»v  wpayfianay  ilvai,  wTiere  should  be  read  oluau 
Stob.  Serm.  542.  init.  *6Tav  dk  gai  lig  tovto  d^rirat  (scil.  rig)  ffiravloig  el  vac 
^jlOTBov  rolg  afpoSitrioig . 

<  Helpleu  fugiiives,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real,  though  not  the 
literal,  sense  of  AvBp&v  ^nryddufv  iirtKovpiag  Stofikvutv,  where  the  translators 
do  not  well  render  Siofikviav  **  imploring  our  assistance."  The  argument 
(which  is,  that  these  persons  n^ffa  assistance,  but  can  return  none)  seems 
to  require  the  sense  aA)ove  adopted,  which  is  quite  as  agreeable  to  the  uiut 
loquendL 

&  And  who,  while  their friendt,  S^c^  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  difficult 
passage  roi  r^  rov  inkag  Kivivvt^  •—  (vvairoXIcrai,  which  the  commentators 
m  vain  attempt  to  reduce  to  any  rules  of  regular  constmction.  See  Goeller. 
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'^  And  if  there  be  a  certain  person  ^  who^  delighted  at  his 
appointment  to  command  (though  yet  too  young  for  supremel 
rule),  and  with  a  view  to  his  own  private  interest,  counsels  the^ 
expedition,  that  he  may  be  admired  for  his  Isumptuousness  in 
horse-keeping  ^,  and  (considering  his  expensive  mode  of  liv- 
ing ^),  may  make  some  profit  by  his  office ;  suffer  not  such 
a  one  to  display  his  private  magnificence  at  the  danger  of  the 
state';  but  be  assured  that  such  persons  at  once  injure  the  publie 
interests,  and  consume  their  private  fortune ;  and  in  short  that 
the  business  is  a  most  arduous  one  ^,  and  not  such  a  one  as 
is  fit  for  a  younker  ^^  to  plan,  and  precipitately  execute. 


Lindau,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller  edit  Kwairokktrai^  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  version.  Yet,  as  the  word  is  supported  by  no  one  MS.,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  KwairSXto^at,  the  old  reading,  is  the  tme  one ;  and  it  may  be 
tolerated,  if  fbr  rd^c  ^ovc  we  read  roTc  ^Xoc^,  a  milder  emendation  than 
which  cannot  be  imagined.    Certainly  such  a  reading  is  more  Thucydidean. 

0  And  if  there  be  a  certain  person^  4"^.]  Meaning  Alcibiades :  a  most 
delicate  and  dignified  wa^  of  avoiding  personality,  at  least  in  words,  and 
which  is  imitated  by  Appian,  1,  380,  71.  cc  ^k  apa  tiq,  &c.  meaning  C.Len- 
tulus. 

7  That  he  may  be  admired  /or,  ^c.]  So  expensive  was  the  keeping  of 
horses  in  Athens,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  Greece,  that  it  was  a  proof  of 
riches,  and  was  thought  to  show  the  wealth,  and  therefore  gentility,  of  any 
one's  ancestors.  See  Pind.  Isthm.  4,  21-2J.  Thus  Herodotus  6,  J5.,  to 
show  the  nobility  of  the  ancestry  of  Miltiades,  says  he  was  descended  oUiac 
Avb  iTirorpSfov.  which  passage  is  imitated  by  Philostratus  Vit.  Apoll.p.  244. 
iv  Sk  6  fikv  tTTirorpdipov  icai  m-partiyueov  Trarp6g,  How  expensive  this  was, 
appears  from  Pind.  Isthm.  4,49.  where  see  the  Schol.;  as  also  from  Suidas 
in  icunfofuvo^,  and  especially  iEschyl.  Prom.  475.  v^'  ap/ia/  {iyayov  ^iXfiviovc 
"Ifrirovg,  dy<ikfia  r^c  vmpirXovrov  x^^C*  where  see  Dr.  Blomfield.  Aristot* 
Polit.  6,  7.  al  dk  'nrfrorpo^iat  r&v  fioKpag  ohniaQ  KiKT^tfuvutv  ihlv,  Demosth. 
de  Coron.  ^  40.  i^iydq  xai  Xaftirpdc  iiriroTpS^c.  See  also  Pausan.  6, 10,  2. 
and  1 1,  5.  3, 8, 1.  Isseus,  p.  55.  Lycure.  C.  Leocr.  p.  167.  Hence  may  be 
explained  the  latent  sense  of  the  mythological  fiction  of  Diomede's  men-eat' 
ing  horses.  Indeed,  the  very  same  metaphor  is  common  with  ns.  Hence, 
too,  may  be  understood  the  force  of  ol  tTTTroCdrai  in  Herod.  5,  77, 12.  a 
name  given,  he  says,  to  the  opulent  Chalcidseans,  but  which  is  also  applied 
to  Atreus  (famed  for  his  riches.  See  Thucyd.  1,  9.)  by  Eurip.  Orest.  995. 
From  Herodotus  is  illustrated  an  ill-understood  passage  of  Plutarch  Per.  2S« 
where  these  Chalcidaean  iTiro^&rai  are  mentioned. 

'  Expensive  mode  of  living.]  The  most  ample  illustration  of  this  will  be 
found  in  a  highly  curious  passage,  Athen.  p.  534.,  too  long  for  me  to  insert. 

9  That  the  butineu  it  a  most  arduous  one.]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  409, 21 . 
TO  fiiv  repay na  fuya,     .£schyl.  Eum.  473.  rb  Trpayfta  /ict^ov,  ti  ric  oUtm  rdds 

10  A  younher.]  Such  is  the  most  exact  sense  of  viwrspi^ :  for  in  either 
word  tne  comparative  sense  is  lost,  and  as  the  English  adjective  hai 
become  a  substantive,  so  the  Greek  one  is  very  little  different  from  it. 

The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus :  "  If  there  is 
among  you  a  young  man,  bom  to  great  wealth  and  splendid  situation. 
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XIII.  "  I  cannot,  however,  but  fear  the  persons  ^  whom  I 
now  see  there  sitting  as  advocates  and  abettors  ^  to  this  man  I 
and  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  the  elderly  (if  any  sit  by 
such),  not  to  be  ashamed  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  nor  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  accounted  cowards,  if  they  vote 
against  the  war ;  I  exhort  them  (I  say)  not  (as  those  do)  to  be 
so  extravagantly  enamoured  of  what  is  absent  and  foreign  ^  ; 
knowing,  as  they  must,  that  very  few  affairs  prosper  by  pas- 
sionate or  sanguine  counsels ;  by  forethought  very  many ;  but 
rather,  in  behalf  of  their  country  (which  is  now  hazarding  the 
greatest  danger  it  hath  yet  encountered  ^),  to  give  their  vote  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  decree  ^  that  the  Siceliots,  keeping  to 
their  present  limits  (by  us  not  objected  to),  with  free  naviga- 
tion along  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  across  the  Sici- 
lian sea,  as  they  enjoy  their  own  territories,  so  may  they  settle 
their  differences  ^  amongst  themselves.'  To  the  Egestaeans  in 
particular  to  return  this  answer:  *  That  since  they  at  first  ^ 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Selinuntians  without  communication 


whose  passion  for  distinction  has,  nevertheless,  led  him  far  to  exceed  in 
magnificence,  both  what  suited  his  means  and  what  became  his  situation ; 
if  he  is  now  appointed  to  a  command  above  his  years,  but  with  which,  at 
hu  years  especially,  a  roan  is  likely  to  be  delighted;  above  all,  if  repairs  are 
wanting  to  a  wasted  fortune,  which  may  make  such  a  command  desirable  to 
him,  though  ruinous  to  his  country,  it  behoves  you  to  beware  bow  you 
accede  to  the  advice  of  such  a  counsellor." 

1  /  cannot,  however^  dtd/ear  the  persons,  4'c.]  The  passage  is  closely  imi- 
tated by  ^schin.  p.  1 6, 53,  6pw  Si  irdXXovc  fUv  rwv  vtutrkpatv  Trpoaf<rrtjK6raQ 
TphQ  r^  SiKaffTfipiiit,  k.  r.  X.  See  also  Plutarch  Nic.  ]  1.  and  Liban.  Orat. 
$55.  B. 

«  Advocates  and  abettors.]  Such  is  the  full  sense  of  iropaxcXeiMrro^c  (ren- 
dered by  Goeller  ** creatures**),  a  word  which  I  have  nowhere  else  met 
with,  except  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  195. 

5  Extravagantly  enamoured  of,  4rcJ\  Goeller  aptly  compares  Pind.  Py th. 
3,53,19.  aXKd  rot  ffoaro  rdv  dirtivruv,  ola  cat  iroXXot  tto^ov.  and  Eurip. 
Hippol.  1 84.  To  which  may  be  added  Pind.  Nem.  3,  52.  and  Theopompus 
ap.  iElian  261.  A.  Plutarch  Pericl.  20.  2iceXiac  6  ^wnputc  ^Kiivog  xai  Sv<r- 
TTOTfioQ  tpiaQ,  The  word  dvakpwQ  is  also  used  by  Xenophon,  Lucian,  Dio 
Cass.,  and  especially  Theocritus. 

♦  Hazarding  the  ^greatest,  4rc,]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  398.37.  fuytorop 
^Sti  Kivlvvov  avappi^avTiQ, 

«  Settle  their  differences.]  A  rare  use  of  Kvfu^epktr^ai,  but  occurring  in 
Dio  Cass. 

.  «  At  first,]  Here  I  read,  with  Levesque  and  Bekker,  rb  frpwrov.  Indeed, 
I  had  myself  fallen  upon  the  same  conjecture  very  many  years  ago ;  and  I 
can  confirm  it  from  Livy  4, 24.  Negata  Vegentibus  auxilia,  jussosque  suo 
consilio  bellum  initum  suis  viribus  exequi. 
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with  Uie  Athenians,  so  may  they  without  their  interference 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion.'  Also  to  decree  for  the  future  to 
make  no  alliances  (as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do)  with 
such  as,  when  suffering  adversity,  we  are  bound  to  assist,  but 
from  whom  we  can  derive  no  benefit,  when  we  ourselves  stand 
in  need  of  it 

XIV.  **  And  you,  O  President  ^  (if  you  think  it  your  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  state,  and  would  be  a  good  citizen),  put  the 
matter  to  vote,  and  let  the  Athenians  again  speak  their  minds. 
And  consider,  (if  you  feel  loth  to  put  the  question  again  to 
vote)  that  to  go  counter  to  ^  the  law,  can  incur  no  censure, 
when  done  with  to  many  witnesses  and  approvers,  but  that  you 
may  thus  act  the  part  of  a  physician  to  your  country,  suffering 
under  evil  counsel^ ;  ever  remembering  that  the  duty  of  a  good 
governor  is  this,  to  benefit  his  country  to  the  utmost  extent, 
or,  at  least,  not  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  to  be  the  means  of 
mjunng  it   * 

XV.  Thus  spoke  Nicias:  as  to  the  Athenians  that  then 
came  forward,  the  greater  part  counselled  that  the  expedition 
should  proceed,  and  that  the  decree  should  not  be  recalled, 
though  some  were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  But  he  who  most 
earnestly  pressed  the  expedition  was  Alcibiades  son  of  Clinias, 
and  that  both  from  a  wish  to  oppose  Nicias,  being  otherwise 


I  President,]  i.  e.  the  Prytanis  Epistates. 

«  Go  counter y^c]  And  yet  by  3,96.  it  appears  that  the  Prytanis  had 
that  power. 

3  Act  the  part  of  a  physician^  4'^-1  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  physician 
called  in  to  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  some  deleterious  food  or  drink. 
I  would  compare  Eurip.  Orest.  903.  Onosand.  96.  &<r7rip  ydp  dyaBov 
iarpou,  K.  r.  X,  •  Eurip.  Suppl.  253.  oCroi  diKaarnv  a  tW6fifiv  Ifiiv  KaKuv, 
6XX'  «c  iaTpbv  rw*^,  dva^,  d^iyfiiBa,  Pind.  Pyth.  4, 480.  'Ewt  S'  larrlp  lirt^ 
Katp6raroCf  Udtdv  ri  troi  rtfif  0aoc.  Xpi)  fUiktucdv  x^po.  irpootaXXovra  rpwfiov 
IXxcoc  dft^ivoXtiv,  'Pg'^iov  fuv  ydp  troXiv  adaai  xai  d^avpoTtpot^'  d\X'  ixl 
yi^pac  ov^tQ  €(Toai  Bvff'TrakiQ  At)  yivtrcu^  l^anivaQ  £(  fii)  di6s  dyifidvitrtTi 
gv^pyarifp  ysKiyroi.  Eurip.  Phoen.  907.  rrSXti  rrapaoxiiv  ^dpfMfucov  truH 
nipiaf, 

<  7b  benefit,  4rc.]  Coray  thinks  there  is  here  another  medical  metaphor 
taken  from  a  medical  adage;  as  in  Hippocrates  Epidem.  1.  sect.  2.  p.  662. 
dvKiiv  irtpi  rd  vovarifAara  ivo,  w^tXsuv  ^  fit)  /SXairrfiv.  I  would  compare 
Eurip.  ap.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1426.  fiuru  iroXirijv,  'darie  ^Xitv  trdrpav  BpaB^ 
wifwcty  itdXa  9k  yt  pXdnTtiv  rax^C 
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of  a  different  political  party,  and  being  calumniously  glanced 
at  by  him,  and  especially  from  his  desire  of  the  command,  and 
his  hope  thereby  to  subdue  Sicily  and  Carthage,  and  also,  if 
successful,  to  promote  his  private  advantage,  both  in  fortune 
and  fame.  For  being  held  in  honour  by  the  citizens,  he  lived 
at  a  greater  expense  than  his  means  would  afford  ^,  both  in  re- 
spect of  horsekeeping,  and  other  expensive  modes  of  life  ^ ; 
which,  indeed,  afterwards  contributed  not  a  litde  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Athenian  state.  For  the  bulk  of  the  people,  alarmed 
at  his  greatness,  and  his  deviation  from  custom,  in  respect  to 
his  personal  habits,  and  the  disposition  he  evinced  in  every 
thing  which  he  undertook,  became  hostile  to  him,  as  aiming 
at  tyranny ;  and  though  he  conducted  public  affairs  with  suf- 
ficient ability,  yet  each  privately  displeased  at  his  habits  of  life, 
and  therefore  committing  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  others,  not 
long  ailer  brought  the  state  to  ruin. 

However,  on  this  occasion,  he  advanced,  and  counselled  the 
Athenians  to  the  following  effect. 

XVI.  "  Yes  —  Athenians,  to  me  rather  than  to  others  the 
eommand,  of  right,  belongs  ^ ;  (for  with  this  point  I  must  needs 
commence,  since  here  ^  I  have  been  especially  assailed  by  Ni- 
das)  and  withal  I  think  myself  worthy  of  the  trust^  For  as 
to  the  matters  concerning  which  I  am  so  loudly  censured  \ 


^  He  lived  at  a  greater  expetue  than,  ^c]  Or^  "  he  had  more  wants 
than  ability  to  satisfy  them."     ILarA  here  denotes  compariton. 

^  Other  expennve  modes.]  What  these  were  will  abundantly  appear 
from  the  interesting  passage  of  Athenaeus  referred  to  supra,  c.  18.,  wnich 
passi^  also  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  rrapavofiia  just  after. 

I  To  me,  4rc*  of  right  belongs,]  Thu  passage,  Goeller  remarks,  it  imi- 
tated by  Aristid.  5, 651.    To  which  may  be  added  Dio  Cass.  45S,  16. 

^  Here.]  Ty^c  must  be  supplied,  which  is  expressed  in  a  kindred  passage 
of  Herod.  6,  69.  rySt  etv  ftaXttrra  Kardirrovrai  oi  Ix^P^^ 

3  I  think  mvseyuforthy  of  the  trust,]  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  Plato  Alcib.  1 .  p.  7.  V7Vt  ^c^*'  ^arrov  tiq  rbv  'A^qi/mW  Siifiov 
jroplX^yC  —  irapcX&wv  MtilaoBai  'A^tivaioi^  Src  d^ios  il  Tifiaa^cu, 

<  CensuredJ^  1  entirely  agree  with  Duker  and  others  that  iwiSotiTOi  is 
the  true  readmg,  and  ,the  sense  male  audio.  Yet  lintdtjroc  is  so  very  rare 
a  word  that  some  examples  are  necessary,  which,  as  the  commentators 
have  not  adduced,  the  following  may  be  acceptable :  —  Dio  Cass.  p.  375, 1 5. 
450,  77.  965, 5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dio  Cass,  here  so  read.  Hence 
may  be  emended  Hesycb.  'EirtSo/roc.  Xfloc  6/uiXdc.  where  I  would  read  'En-t- 
ttaTog,  imtdfiTOQ,  the  word,  it  should  seemi  being  omitted  per  honocete- 
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they  are  an  occasion  of  glory  both  to  my  acestors  and  to  my- 
self, and  are,  moreover,  advantageous  to  my  country.  For  by 
the  magnificence  of  my  visits  to  the  solemnities  ^  of  Olympia^ 
the  Greeks  have  rated  our  state  ^  beyond  its  power,  and  imar 
gined  it  greater  than  it  was ;  though  they  had  before  expectied 
it  had  been  warred  down.^  Wherefore  *  I  sent  ^  into  the  sta-^ 
dium  seven  chariots  (such  as  no  private  person  '^  had  before 
done),  and  I  obtained  ihejkst,  second,  ond/ourth  prizes,  and  in 
all  other  respects  the  figure  I  maintained  was  such  as  not  to 
disparage  the  splendour  of  my  victory.^  ^  Now,  as  things  of  this 
kind,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Greece,  reflect  honour  ^%  so 


leuton.    That  liritwoQ  was  used  for  IvitSTjToe  by  the  Ionic  and  antient 
writers,  is  plain  from  a  passage  of  Anacreon  ap.  Eustath.  cited  by  Duker. 

Bauer  here  aptly  compares  Terent.  Adelpn.  Proleg. :  '*  Quod  matedic^ 
turn  vehemens  Illi  existimant,  Earn  ille  laudem  sibi  maximam  putat." 

^  Visiis  to  the  s<demnities,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  best  representation  of 
dtwpia,  which  denotes  the  action  of  a  dtatpb^ :  a  name  given  to  one  who 
was  sent  to  consult  an  oracle,  or,  in  a  general  way,  one  who  attended  at 
any  of  the  great  solemn  festivals  of  Greece,  as  sent  from  some  state.  Now, 
1  believe,  none  were  allowed  to  ofier  themselves  as  candidates  for  any  of 
the  prizes,  without  the  consent  of  their  own  state ;  on  obtaining  which, 
they  were,  in  some  measure,  sent  out  by  it,  and  therefore  d'ccupo/. 

0  Rated  our  state,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  full  sense  of  the  words^ 
virip  Svvafiiv  —  ivofiiaav,  in  which  there  is  a  blending  of  two  phrases.^ 
Much  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of  Die  Chrys.  Orat. 
51.  ravra  rrXovrov  ffi^iVci  koI  fAiyaXo^f/vxiav,  oit  ydp  fiovov  icdofAOv  ^pei  rd 
rotovroVf  aWtk  xal  Tt^v  ioxifv  r^£  iroSJttaQ  iiriSiiKvwri  cat  rd  ri^oc*  See  also 
Isocr.  de  Bigis,  §  14.  p.  615. 

^  Had  been  warred  dotvn."]  Hobbes  and  Smith,  without  any  reason  or 
authority,  assign  an  active  sense  to  icaraTrcTroXcft^ir^at. 

•  Wherefore.'\    i.  e.  to  the  end  that  they  may  suppose  it  to  be  greater  than 

It  IS. 

9  SerU,'\  Literally,  tent  down;  for  the  stadium  was  somewhat  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  in  the 
raised  seats  a  better  view.  So  Dio  Cass.  985,  71.  i^vtoxot  rd  Upfiara  litHQ 
KaBriKttv.  Pausan.  6,  2,  Ko^riKfv  kvl  6v6fiart  rov  Otitaiutv  S^fiov  r6  &pfia. 
Herod.  5,22,7.  Kara€dvroi  lir'  aifvb  tovto  (scil.  u3Xcvecv  IvOXvfiTrig.  Horn. 
11.  0.  152.  Z^v^  S'  iv  Sivfitri  jco&ccrc  fUMw6xovQ  tir'TrovQ. 

^0  No  private  perton.]  Kings,  such  as  Gelo,  Hiero,  and  some  Macedo- 
nian monarchs,  had  possibly  sent  moee.  Mitford,  therefore,  is  wrong  in 
making  Alcibiades  say :  "  I  have  shown  that  an  individual  of  Athens  could 
yet  outdo  what  any  prince  or  state  had  ever  done." 

1  ^  The  figure  I  mmntained  was,  4'c.]  Among  other  instances  of  his 
magnificence  on  that  occasion,  Athenseus  (cited  by  Duker)  tells  us  that  he 
sacrificed  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  and  feasted  the  whole  assemblage. 

>>  Things  of  t/iis  kiwi,  by  the  laws,  ^c]  So  Herod.  6,70.  &\Xa  n  Aace^ai- 
fiovioiOi  ev^yd  kpyourl  rt  xai  yvutfiyai  dvokafi'TrpvvSreiQ,  ii^  Sk  dt)  Kai  *0\vfAiriaBa 
afi  AvfkSfuvo^  n^piinrut  trpoeiiaXt,  Find.  Pyth.  2,  55,  'Iinrorpo^iac  re  vofiU 
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also  by  the  thing  done  there  is  created  a  notion  of  power  '^  in 
the  country  of  the  doer.  And  again,  as  to  such  other  things 
in  the  city  wherein  I  display  magnificence,  whether  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  spectacles  ^^,  or  in  any  other  respect,  these  may  (as 
it  is  natural)  excite  envy  in  the  citizens,  but  to  foreigners  they 
suggest  a  notion  of  power. 

**  And  surely  not  unusefiil  is  this  ^wildjblly^^  and  extrava- 
gance,' for  a  person,  at  his  own  expense,  to  ben^t  not  himself 
only,  but  also  the  state.  Nor,  truly,  is  it  unjust  that  such  a 
one,  carrying  himself  loftily  on  his  own  merit,  should  not  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  others  '^,  since  likewise,  should  he  fall 
into  adversih/j  he  will  communicate  none  of  his  misfortunes  to 
any  one.^^     But  as,  when  in  calamity,  we  are  not  even  civilly 


1'  By  the  tJung  done  there  it,  4c.]  So  Pind.  Pyth.  9,  25 — 30.  Tovraa^ 
qy  /3a(rtX£t^c,  'EK  'Qxtavov  yivo^  ^fM'C  Acirrepoc*  ov  won  IIcWov  cXfcwatc  i^ 
irrvxatc,  Vaig  ev^pay^iiea  Il^vfiov  ^x**  K/>fio«<r'  irucnv,  Henoe  may  be 
emended  Liban.  Orat.  675.  A.  cai  iw  \tyuv  apiiar^v  leX^^OQ^  mat  fuyaXoQ 
virkp  iffidv  'OXvfifriatn  ^awdvac,  if'  **v  io^ay  vfuis  eig  rovov  itrxvog  l9xh*^<iTtm 
where,  for  lig  tovov,  I  conjecture  x6»^,  which  will  thus  answer  to  the  U 
Tov  dptitfAtvov  of  the  present  passage.  The  ei'c  arose  from  the  f<c  preceding. 
■^  Exhibition  of  spectacles.]  Or,  '*  ^  the  voluntary  supply  of  expenses  to 
the  spectacles  at  public  festivals.*'  The  person  who  supplied  the  expense 
was  called  the  x^97<^c*  See  Boechk.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  t.  l.  p.  484.,  referred 
to  by  Goeller.  To  such  a  degree,  it  may  be  added,  was  this  carried,  that 
sometimes  the  Choragus  reduced  himself  to  utter  poverty.  So  Antipho  ap. 
Athen.  103.  F.  x^P17^  ^'  <i</x<^c<C  'Iftarux  ecu  Kpwfa  leapavxiiv  rip  x^PV* 
pcucog  ^pii» 

1 '  Not  unusefvl  is  this  unld/olfy.]  i.  e.  what  you  call  folly ;  here  glancing 
at  Nicias. 

As  the  reading  r/^  avoia,  though  the  true  one,  is  very  defective  in  MS. 
authority,  it  mav  be  worthy  of  remark  that  such  was  read  by  Procopius, 
who  at  537,  20.  has  (by  imitation)  dxpn<rrog  avoia  xai  vpoviTfiQ, 

10  Nor  is  it  unjust  that  such  a  one  should  not  put  himself,]  But  rather 
claim  superiority.  On  this  sense  of /ii)  laoQ  eivat,  see  note  on  1, 132.  On  the 
ientiment  I  would  compare  a  passage  in  Alexis  ap.  Athen.  224.  F. 

'7  Since,  likewise,  should  he  fall,  4"c.]  Hobbes  renders:  "  he  should  not 
find  any  man  that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity."  But  that  version 
is  neither  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  original,  nor,  indeed,  to  the  sense  of 
the  author.  The  argument  is,  that "  as  he  does  not  communicate  to  others 
any  portion  of  his  calamity,  they  have  no  ri^ht  to  share  in  his  prosperity ; " 
and  the  envy  (just  before  mentioned)  implies  a  wish  to  have  some  portion 
of  the  good  of  the  envied. 

With  respect  to  the  phraseology,  it  would  seem  that  the  6  at  6  cairwc 
irp&emiitv  has  no  place :  but,  in  fact,  this  is  only  substituting  a  gnome  gene- 
ralis  in  place  of  the  particular  position  here  meant  D/dSc  ohUva  is  for 
oihvl,  which  is  the  usual  syntax. 
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saluted  '^,  let  men  in  like  manner  endure  to  be  looked  down 
upon  by  the  prosperous ;  or  else,  after  giving  what  is  just  and 
equal,  let  them  claim  the  like  in  return.*^  Well,  indeed,  I 
know  that  such  persons,  and  all  who  in  the  lustre  of  any  en- 
dowment surpass  others,  must,  during  their  lives,  be  objects  of  * 
spleen,  especially  to  their  equals,  and  in  the  next  place  those 
with  whom  they  hold  intercourse,  but  to  after  generations  they 
leave  an  ambition  of  claiming  kindred,  even  where  none  exist- 
ed ;  and  to  the  country  they  have  belonged  to,  a  glorying  in 
them  as  no  aliens  or  ofienders,  but  as  their  own  countrymen, 
and  such  as  achieved  what  was  glorious  and  honourable.^^ 

**  Such,  then,  being  the  objects  of  my  ambition,  and  for 
which,  in  my  private  capacity,  I  am  celebrated ;  consider  now  . 
whether  I  am  inferior  to  any  one^*  in  managing  public  a£&irs. 
Thus,  for  instance  ^\  having  brought  together  ^%  without  any 


1'  Bui  as  when  in  cakmniy,  Sjrc,]  Here  may  be  adduced  a  passage  of  He- 
rodian,  of  equal  truth  and  felici^  of  expression,  7, 5, 11.  rd  y^  rStv  lA- 
iaifioviiv  BoKOvyrwv  ^  irXofwriiov  rrraivfiara  irpbQ  rwv  dxXoiv  oif  ftSvov  dfAtkttm 
roc,  aXKd  Twag  rwv  Kcucoii^tnv  Kai  ^vXwv  l/rd'  '6ri  cot  iwppaivti,  p^v^  rSrv 
KpuTToviav  Koi  (vrvxovvrutv, 

'9  Or  else,  after  giving  what  is,  4'<^.]  The  argument  (which  is  well 
pointed  out  by  the  ^holiast)  is  of  the  same  sort  as  at  2,  64.  '*  but  most 
unjustljr,  unless,  too,  when  you  chance  to  attain  any  unlooked-for  pros* 
perity,  you  likewise  ascribe  it  to  me." 

»  iVell,  indeed,  I  know  that  sueh  persons,  ^c,]  This  is  one  among  the 
many  eternal,  but  mournful,  truths  in  this  Krrifia  i(g  dti,  such  as  the  histo- 
rian experienced  in  his  own  case,  and,  perhaps,  wrote  with  a  sigh.  The 
disgraced  exile  of  twent}^  years  was  afterwards  one  of  the  very  greatest 
boasts  of  that  country  which  had  cast  him  forth  "  as  a  broken  vessel.'* 

^  >  Consider  now  whether  lam  inferior  to  any  one.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  con- 
sider whether  I  administer  the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not."  But  sense 
would  require  xiipov  n:  whereas  rov  (for  tivoqS  yields  a  better  sense. 
Here,  of  course,  he  means  Nicias.  Now,  tt  was  ox  consequence  to  establish 
this  point  (namelv,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Nicias),  in  order  to  justify  his 
appointment  to  the  command. 

M  Thus,  for  tnstance.l    On  this  sense  of  ydp  see  Hoogev.  de  Partic. 

»  Having  brought  together,]  The  translators  and  commentators  take 
Ivtrrtioai  to  mean  "  having  reconciled."  But  thai,  besides  being  a  rare  sense 
of  the  word,  is  so  far  from  being  here  required,  as  Bauer  says,  that  it  is  tn- 
apposite  ;  for  what  could  danger  and  expense  have  to  do  Mrith  reconciUngf 
Besides,  Argos,  the  principal  state  of  Peloponnesus,  never  was  at  war  with 
Athens,  so  that  there  could  be  no  reconciHation,  The  word  has  reference 
partly  to  the  bringing  together  the  states  in  question,  in  one  common 
alliance,  and  partly  to  the  bringing  together  their  military  quotas.  This 
Yiew  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  Isocrates  de  Bigis,  §  6.  p.  608.  rdq  fU' 
yUrrag  ir6\nQ  r&v  iv  IleXoirovv^ir^  AaKidatfioviufV  fikv  dTrkimjffiv,  vfi&v  dk 
ovfifidxovg  IwoiritTiv,  Herod.  6,  74.  dviKdfttvog  Iq  rrjv  *ApKalifiv,  viunpA 
iirprjixoe  irpdyfutra^  ovviorag  Toi^g  'ApKoiag  iwi  ry  IZirdpTy,     The  whole  pas- 
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of  Prlnpofmcaas  I,  ic  ooe  day  js  \Igr^rara>  brooglit  the 
cwLmMiiiigns  lo  the  pccessar  of  figfada^  for  dfcgr  jIL  Whence 
k  has  ansen  that,  tfaoogh  TidorioGS  m  the  coccess,  ther  do  doc 
to  this  daj  feel  entire  csoofidaxe  in  thrtn^rfres. 

XVII.  ^'Xov  these  a&irs'mT3C^iaxMla&//i)£^\ which 
is  thoo^t  to  aim  at  vhat  is  natoraliv  ansoitafale  to  my  years) 
transacted  vitfa  the  most  poverfbl  states  of  Peloponnesos, 
by  the  use  of  suitable  argnments  and  persuasions  vhich  con- 
ciltarcd  confidence  to  my  '  frantic  impetuosity.'  ^  Fear  it  not, 
then,  on  the  present  occasion  — but,  vhile/am  in  the  flower  of 
jodtfa  MDd/bO^\  and  Nicias  continues  to  be  esteemed  ,/£v^ 


mge  is  imitated  bj  Ptotarcfa  I>eiDostii.  SO.  iw  fuot*  /uboy  imoc  9f><^«c  ^y 

irwip  r^  ^tfunnac  nu  rov  ^tifftaro^  dvcutor^cu  arcrwmr  dtnarfKam^c*  '-  f-  ^ 

'  Jfy  y^ntiJk  amd  madfcUtf,  ifc.\  Sach  seems  the  best  representadoo  of 
the  Y  sry  ck/tcni^  and  difficult  words  of  the  onginal,  oo  which  it  is  impos- 
fible  to  speak  pootivelj.  See  the  Scholiast.  The  words  **  my  youth  and 
mad  folly  **  are  irooical ;  q.  d.  what  you  call  youth  and  madness.  So  Soph. 
Aotiq.  95.  'AAX'  ia  fu  Kok  r^y  i^  iiunr  cvviovXxaw.  GSd.  Tyr.  397.  aXX  iym 
fU^Mtf,  o  fiifciv  ul*0Ct  Ouiirov^,  tirawra  mw.  1  Corinth.  1,  24.  Caa  r^  fiopia^ 
rov  KfipvyiULTOQ  dvtxur^i  /tov  rff^  d^pocvi'^i. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  words  ^apd  ^vctv  €OKoinrra  cimti,  1  hare  been 
citided  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller,  who  has  here  an  elaborate  annotation. 
Yet  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast  be 
not  truer,  as  it  is  certainly  more  simple  and  natural ;  q.  d.  **  this  my  youth- 
ful foU^  which  is  thought,  forsooth,  by  Nicias,  so  unnatural  1 "  Thus 
there  will  be  trony  in  the  words,  a  weapon  often  employed  in  the  course  of 
this  oration.    Goeller  has  rightly  remarked  that  **iA»Xtf<ri  is  for  itfuXiivaaa 

Of  the  words  6pyj  triffriv  irapatrxofuvri  (which  are,  strangely  enough, 
omitted  by  Goeller  in  his  version  of  the  passage)  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  sense,  so  diverse  are  the  significations  of  the  terms.  That  above 
assigned  seems  the  most  probable.  As  to  the  versions  of  Hoblies  and 
Bmith,  thev  arc  alike  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  the  original.  The 
Bieaning  oi  the  passage  seems  to  be  this,  that  **  by  the  use  of  the  aptest 
Arguments,  and  the  most  subtle  persuasions,  he  gained  confidence  to  his 
representations,  and  thus  showed  (what  siwie  would  not  believe)  that  there 
was ''method  in  his  madness."  Thus  6pyy  m\\  be  ironical,  as  avoia,  just 
before. 

As  to  the  words  xai  vvv-^  avT?)v,  I  have  (after  Goeller)  adopted  the  mas- 
terly conjecture  of  Bekkcr,  who,  by  the  slight  alteration  of  n«po€na^€  for 
fruftot^Hft^ai,  and  the  substitution  of  a  period  for  a  comma,  has  restored  the 
true  srnso  of  the  passage. 

•  iVhile  I  am  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  fol/y.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the 
true  sense  of  <iX\'  I'wf  lyut  n  In  aKfid^w  fiiT  avriJQ,  of  which  Goeller  has 
mistaken  the  meaning.  'AxfidZut  far'  aurfu:  is  a  sort  of  Hendiadys ;  aKfid^ut 
hiiving  refttrrnco  to  the  preceding  vtorrjct  ^^^  t^^^'  ovrfic  to  dvota,  which 
ll  the  lauie  ns  /tpyy.    The  whole  o£  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  is  well 
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tunate^j  make  free  use  of*  what  is  serviceable  in  either  of 
us. 

**  And  as  to  this  expedition  to  Sicily ;  alter  not  your  deter- 
mination, as  if  it  were  going  against  a  formidable  power.  For 
the  cities  there  indeed  swarm  ^  with  a  multitudinous,  but 
heterogeneous  ^,  population,  and  thus  easily  admit  changes  of 
polity,  and  readily  adopt  new  forms  of  government^    And  on 


paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus: -»'' Glory,  I  will  own,  I  ardently  desire; 
but  how  have  I  sought  to  acquire  it,  and  what  has  been  my  success  ?  Have 
I  promoted  rash  enterprise  ?  Have  I  been  forward,  as  it  is  said  youth  is 
apt  to  be,  to  engage  the  commonwealth,  wildly  and  without  foresight,  in 
hazardous  war  ?  Or  was  it  I  who,  by  negotiation,  without  either  danger  or 
expense  to  yourselves,  broueht  all  Peloponnesus  to  fight  your  battles  for 
you  apainst  Lacedsemon,  ana  reduced  that  long  dreaded  rival  state  to  risk 
Its  existence  at  Mantinaea,  in  arms  aeainst  its  own  antient  allies  ?  If  such 
have  been  my  services,  on  first  entering  upon  public  business,  you  need  not, 
I  hope,  fear  but  my  greater  experience  will  now  be  advantageous  to 
you. 

>  And  Nkiat  continues  to  be  esteemed  fortunate,]  Here  we  have  sarcasm. 
Nicias  had,  indeed,  been  successful ;  but  Alcibiades  will  only  allow  him  to 
be  lucky.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Mitford  has  fallen  into  a  ereat  error, 
in  bis  paraphrase  of  part  of  this  speech,  by  making  Alcibiades  frankly  and 
amply  acknowledge  the  merits  of  Nicias. 

On  this  passage  1  would  compare  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  5,  4.  'Eytu  koX  arptv 
rijyifi  ^laTTttrrd  iravra  tifrvxtioavTiy  oiog  Slv  rjy  *ABiivaioig  orpartiybQ  NtWac, 
<rw^f ((  iff  SiceXiac*  ij  0iC(  &v  ^v  cm^povittTipOQ  ^tifiaytaybQ  KXIa»v,  liravi^itv 
it  ' A^inokintQ, 

*  Make  free  use  of]  The  awo  in  diroxprjf'ae^t  is  intensive.  So 
Joseph.  672,  19.  ry  trpo^Vfii^  rov  wXrt^ovg  diroxpt/craff^ai.  Appian,  2,  69» 
KtXivovrw  vvv  fikv  a7roxpv<TaaBai  rov  trrpaTov  ry  Trpo^vfiuf, 

6  Sutarm,]  This  seems  to  be  the  closest  version  of  iroKvavipoveiv,  The 
verb  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  though  I  have  met  with  it  in  Dio  Cass. 
752,  29.  and  Joseph.  829. 

^  Heterogeneous,]  ^vfifiucToig  has  the  sense  of  fiiydtri :  as  Eurip.  Bacch. 
1 8.  fitydviv  "£AXf7(n  (^pidpoic  ^'  oftov.  The  present  passage  is  imitated  by 
Aristides,  2,  7.  D.  rd  rt  ^vfifwcTovg  tlvai  roifg  ix^^^^C  aifTrjv,  xai  Taitrb  ppo~ 
viiv  irpoc  v/uuv  Itrriv, 

7  Ileadily  adopt  new  forms  of  government.]  The  Scholiast  and  most  com- 
mentators interpret,  *'  readily  admit  new  citizens."  But  that  would  involve 
io  much  harshness,  and  offer  so  inapt  a  sense,  that  I  prefer  the  version 
above  adopted,  which  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Gocller.  By  woXinlac 
must,  perhaps,  be  understood  not  only  polity  and  government,  but 
hutiiutions  and  customs.  The  best  commentary  on  which  may  be  found  in 
chapters  4  and  5.  Alcibiades  seems  to  mean  by  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, that,  ^  though  populous,  yet  the  cities  are  of  mixed  races,  who  will 
hardly  combine  together  for  defence,  and  are,  therefore,  not  formidable.' 
By  the  latter,  that  '*  from  their  proneness  to  innovation  in  polity,  they 
would  readily  receive  the  democratical  form  of  Athens." 

This  and  the  next  sentence  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford :  **  The 
power  of  the  Sicilians,  which  some  would  teach  you  to  fear,  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  They  are  a  mixed  people,  little  attached  to  one  another,  little 
attj^ed  to  a  country  which  they  consider  as  scarcely  theirs,  and  little  d)^ 
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tins  account,  the  people  do  not,  as  if  in  behalf  of  their  own  coun- 
try, either  furnish  themselves  with  weapons  and  armour  for  the 
defence  of  the  body,  nor  attend  to  the  aflairs  of  the  country, 
by  providing  it  with  any  r^olar  means  for  defence  ® ;  but  what 
each  thinks  he  may  get,  either  by  swaying  the  public  in  set 
speech,  or  by  fiurtious  opposition  to  it  (with  intent,  should  he 
fiul,  to  seek  another  country),  that  alone  he  seeks  to  acquire.^ 
^  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  such  a  rabble  will  either  be 
guided  by  any  general  plans  for  defence,  or  set  themselves  about 
the  execution  of  them  by  common  exertion  ;  but  that,  if  any 


po6ed  to  risk  either  person  or  fortune  for  it ;  but  always  ready  for  any 
change,  whether  of  political  connection,  or  of  local  establishment  that 
may  o^t  any  advantage,  or  relieve  from  any  distress.** 

"  The  people  do  not  as,  ^.'\  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
difficult  and  ill  understood  words  of  the  original.  What  Aldbiades  means 
by  this  shrewd  remark  is,  that,  "  from  the  little  patriotism  felt  by  the 
people,  and  from  the  want  of  mutual  reliance,  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  little  attended  to,  either  by  the  providing  of  weapons  and  armour  for 
individuals,  or  of  military  stores  in  general,  and  the  raising  of  such  works 
or  fortifications  as  are  necessary  for  putting  any  country  in  a  posture 
■of  defence." 

A  complete  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  Amphipolis, 
and  other  Athenian  colonies  in  Thrace. 

KaraoKivdii  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  works  above  mentioned ;  and 
vouifioiQ  to  the  doing  of  them  by  public  authority,  at  the  common  and  sus« 
tained  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  left  to  be  done  just  when  wanted,  sud- 
denly, opere  tumuliuario.  The  epithet  is  applicable  to  persons  as  well  as 
things.  Thus  in  Pollux,  1,  130.  oirXtVac  drpc^Tc  fiovifiot,  I  conjecture 
ydfitfioi.  To  the  examples  of  the  above  sense  of  vSfiifiof,  given  by  the 
Schol.,  may  be  added  Diod.  Sic.  1,  82.  oc  vofitfioi  tUp  ovyypa^uv,  and  i, 
82.   ot   vofiifioi  Tuv  ^vffioXoyutv,       Athenseus,   1.  4.  sub,    fin.    trrpartfybi 

0  But  what  each  thinks,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  snig- 
inatical  passage  o,  n  dk  iKarrrog  —  irotfid^irai,  which  the  commentators  in 
vain  seeK  to  reduce  to  any  sort  of  regular  construction.    Some  nearer 


approach  to  it  might  be  made  bv  throwing  the  words  \a€wv  —  olxrieHv  into 
a  parenthesis ;  where  \a€utv  is  for  olofuvoc  \a€eiv,  and  at  oIkyivhv  must  be 
supplied  iitrrt.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  subaud  X^*4/f<r^ai  from  XoCi^ : 
a  most  harsh  subaudition.  The  U  rov  Xkytav  iru^nv  is  for  Ik  rot)  in^avStQ  Xi- 
wiv :  and  ora(n6Z,u»v  is,  by  a  variation  of  construction,  for  U  roh  oraZiaZtiv. 
The  passage  may  be  regarded  as  exegetical  of  the  preceding,  namely, 
that,  **  no  one  cares  for  it  as  for  his  country."  The  sense  is  so  adminlbly  laid 
down  by  the  Scholiast,  that  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  the  error  of  Hobbes 
in  rendering  the  above  words  '*  to  ruin  the  country." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  description  that  ever  was 
drawn  of  a  factious  babbling  demagogue  and  mere  political  adventurer, 
aiming  at  naueht  but  private  gain,  and  unscrupulous  m  his  means  of  ac- 
quiring it :  it  IS  equally  applicable  to  every  age  and  country^  It  is,  indeed, 
but  a  sketch ;  yet  it  is  so  graphic,  ns  to  be  superior  to  some  of  Butler*s 
svholc-lengths. 
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thing  be  said  to  tickle  their  ears,  they  will  be  quickly  ineliaed 
to  come  over  to  terms  of  submission  ^®  j  especially  if  (as  we 
understand)  they  are  divided  by  factions.  The  truth,  indeed, 
is  that  neither  are  they  in  possession  of  such  numbers  of  heavy- 
armed  as  exaggeration  ascribes  to  them ;  nor,  indeed,  have  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  ever  brought  into  the  field  any  such  num^ 
bers  as  the  reckoning  of  each  state  would  lead  us  to  suppose**^ 
Nay  Greece  itself,  notwithstanding  -the  false  estimates  of  such 
which  prevailed,  was  scarcely  in  the  present  war  adequatdy 
furnished  with  heavy-armed.'*^ 

"  The  state  of  affairs,  then,  in  Sicily,  is  what  I  have  said^ 
and  will  be  found  yet  more  favourable  to  its  reduction ;  for  we 
shall  have  the  aid  of  numerous  barbarians,  who,  from  their 
hatred  to  the  Syracusans,  will  cooperate  with  us  in  attacking 
them.  And  the  powers  here,  if  you  consider  aright,  will  not 
be  likely  to  frustrate  ^^  our  plan.     For  our  fathers,  though 


>o  But  that,  ify  Sfc^  The  sense  here  assigned  by  Smith  it,  indeed,  vf^ 
cioiis,  but  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  words  themselves,  nor  suitable  to  wnat 
follows. 

I  =  Nor^  indeedy  have  the  rett^  Sfc»]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense,  which  i» 
what  Portus  has  expressed.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smith 
should  have  devised  another,  equally  at  variance  with  the  words  and  the 
context.    Aui^vri<ray  —  wrtg  signifies  **  have  shown  themselves  to  be." 

As  to  the  reading  '6(roi  mp  KOfXTrovvrai  (edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller),  it 
may  be  the  true  one ;  but  as  to  what  Bekker  affirms,  that  there  is  no  such 
verb  as  irtpiKOfimut,  it  is  false.  It  is  found  in  a  book  which  critics  miglit, 
with  advantage,  study,  were  it  only /or  their  craft,  occurring  in  the  Sapient* 
Salom.  c.  17,  4.  ijxw  ^^  KarapdaaovTag  aifrovg  'irtpuK6p,frow,  where  I  conjeo* 
ture  for  avrovQ,  avroiQ.  Nay,  it  occurs  also  in  Joseph.  1020,  16.  rovrot^ 
iripiKOfiirficrag,  Considering,  therefore,  the  perpetual  imitation  of  Thucy* 
dides  in  that  historian,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  had  iriptKOfirrovvrau 

1^  yav,  Greece  iitel/,^c,]  Such  is,  I  apprehend,  the  real  sense,  which  i» 
venr  inadequately  represented  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  orator  means* 
"  that  Greece  had,  aforetime,  much  belied  itself  in  such  estimates  of  heavy- 
armed,  for  it  was  scarcely  in  the  present  war  tolerably  provided  with  them.'' 
That  there  had  been  much  exaggeration  of  the  forces  in  general,  of  the 
times  preceding  this  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydides  in  his  rre&ce;  e.  gr« 
c  11.  nn.  and  21.  fin. 

The  i^vrrfuvtj  ri^EXkac  seems  to  refer  to  the  historians  and  poets  ;:  and 
we  may  compare  the  "Quicquid  Grscia  mendax  Audet  in  historia'*of 
Juvenal. 

The  subject  of  this  whole  assertion  is  not,  as  Levesque  and  Goeller  uo^ 
derstand,  soldiers  genertUiv,  but  heavy  armed.  This  sense  of  bvXiliiv  is 
firequent  in  Thucydides.  Why  it  should  have  been  late  before  Greece  wa» 
sufficiently  provided  with  this  kind  of  force,  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 

»»  Will  present  no  hindrance^  'ETructaXveii  is  for  kirueuXvfia  Iffovrau  Thcr 
word  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  in  Xen.  CEcon.8,  4.  and  Soph.  Phil.  1242.  r«g 
larat  ft*  obxiKviKvinav  raSe, 
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having  the  very  same  enemies  whom  they  tell  us  we  shall  leave 
behind  in  going  on  this  expedition,  and  the  Medes  besides, 
yet  acquired  this  empire  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority 
of  strength  at  sea.  And  as  for  the  present,  the  Pelopnne- 
sians  were  never  less  in  hope  of  prevailing  against  us,  whatever 
may  be  their  power.  To  make  irruptions  into  our  territory 
they  are  able,  even  if  we  go  not  on  the  expedition  ;  but  by  sea 
they  can  never  hurt  us,  when  gone,  for  our  remaining  force 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  head  against  them. 

XVIII.  "  Such  being  the  case,  what  reasons  can  we,  with 
any  probability,  allege  to  ourselves  for  hanging  back,  or  what 
tolerable  excuses  oflfer  to  our  allies  for  not  affording  them  help, 
whom  we  are  bound  to  defend,  by  every  obligation  of  common 
oaths  ',  and  not  make  it  as  an  objection  *  that  they  have  never 
assisted  us,*  For  we  did  not  receive  them  into  our  confederacy, 
that  they  might  render  us  assistance  here,  but  that,  by  finding 
employment  to  ^  our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  them 
from  coming  hither.  This,  too,  is  the  method  whereby  we 
have  acquired  07fr  empire,  and  by  which,  indeed,  all  empire  has 
been  acquired  ®,  namely,  by  promptly  going  to  the  assistance 
of  all  those,  whether  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  who  have,  at  any 
time,  sought  aid  ^ ;  whereas,  if  we  should  sit  still,  or  stop  to 
choose  which  race  of  men  we  should  succour  \  we  should  make 


1  Bu  every  obligation  of  common  oaths,]    Literally,  "  inasmuch  as  we  have 
intercnanged  oaUis  with  them." 

<  Finding  employment  to.]  Literally,  '*  being  troublesome  to,"  as  it  were, 
thorns  in  their  sides. 

3  And,  indeed,  all  empire  has  been  acquired.]  Literally,  "  and  whoever 
baye  had  empire."    This  may  be  supposed  only  to  extend  to  Greeks. 

*  By  promptly  going  to,  4-c.]  This,  indeed,  was  the  general  custom  of 
Athens,  though  not  without  several  exceptions.  Of  course,  those  who 
accepted  her  aid  had  to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  they  were  sure  to  lose. 

Alcibiades  here  mentions  barbarians  with  respect  to  the  Egettteans,  who, 
by  extraction,  were  such,  and  who  are  so  called  by  Nicias. 

^  Choose  which  race  of  men  we  should  succour,]  I  have  here  foHowed  the 
reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  pvXoKpivouv,  both  as  found  in  most  MSS., 
and  seeminel^  supported  by  what  precedes.  And  the  word,  though  rare, 
is  yet  found  m  Pollux,  Suidas,  Basil,  Liban.,  &c.,  ap.  Steph.Thes.  Nov.  Ed., 
though  not  all  exactly  in  the  same  sense.  Suidas,  however,  (appositely  to 
our  purpose)  explains  ^vXoKpivtl  by  ^tacptvcT,  KaradoKiftAKii  Tnpupyta^,  At 
the  same  time,  I  suspect  that  Dio  Cass,  read  ^tXocpiV,  since  he  nas  not  ^v- 
Xorpivciv,  but  uses  ^CKoKpivuv  at  674, 13.    Goeller  aptly  adduces  Anecd* 
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few  or  no  acquisitions  of  territory,  nay,  should  rather  be  in 
danger  of  losing  what  we  have.  Indeed,  men  defend  them 
agamst  a  superior  power  not  when  actually  assailant,  but  antici<» 
pate  his  attack,  in  order  that  he  may  never  invade  them  at  all. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  in  owr  power  to  determine  how  far  we  witt 
carry  our  rule  ® ;  but  we  are  compelled,  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  to  plan  for  the  reduction  of  some,  and  hold  tight  the  reins^^ 
of  dominion  over  others ;  because  we  are  ourselves  in  danget 
of  being  subjected  by  others,  unless  we  will  ourselves  govern 
others.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  you^  in  the  same  degree  as  others, 
to  make  quietness  your  object,  unless  you  will  in  an  equal  de- 
gree change  your  habits  and  manners. 

^*  Reckoning,  therefore,  that  we  may  rather  increase  our 
state  here^  by  enterprise  ihere^  let  us  undertake  the  expedition^ 
that  we  may  thereby  lay  prostrate  ®  the  haughtiness  of  Lace- 


Bekk. ;  but  as  to  the  Etym.  Mag.  also  adduced  by  him,  that  has  only  a  false 
reading  of  Suidas. 

The  term  has  reference  to  the  difference  of  race,  as  Ionic  and  Doric,,  or 
nation^  as  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

6  To  determine  how  far  we  will  carry  our  rule.]  Tafiuv€<r3ta(  signifies, 
properly,  "  to  act  the  part  of  a  dispenser; "  and,  in  a  j^eneraf  sense,  **  Co 
act  at  one's  pleasure."  Of  this  signification  (which  is  neglected  by  the 
commentators)  the  following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable.  Xen, 
Cyr.  3, 3, 47.  irapaSovTfg  iavrovg  tifiiv  rafntutff^ai^  &(r^'  otroffoif  etv  j3oi;Xitf/ic3a 
avTutv  ndxfo^ai,  where  Schneider  cites  the  Anab.  2,  S,3.  and  Hipp.  7,  Hr 
So  also  Cyr.  4,  1,  is.  vapivxov  rifiiv  rafiuvw^M,  iao^'  oKOiTOit  l€ov\6fU^a 
avrSiv  iidxio^ai.     Dionys.  Hd.  519,  9. 

7  Hold  tight  the  reins.]  Literally,  "  not  slacken  them,  or  not  loosen 
our  hold  over."  So  7,  41.  Avda^ai  rbv  woXtfAov,  Mitford  paraphrases  thus : 
"  Nor  is  it  now  in  our  choice  how  far  we  will  stretch  our  command;  for, 
po€sessing  einpire,  we  must  maintain  it,  and  lather  extend  than  permit  any 
diminution  ofit ;  or  we  shall,  more  even  than  weaker  states,  risk  our  own 
subjection  to  a  foreign  dominion." 

In  this  and  the  former  observation  there  is  much  of  speciousness,  if  not 
of  truth ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  all  this  corresponds  to  the  state 
of  our  empire  in  India. 

•  Lay  prostrate,]  Goeller  here  remarks  on  the  <rTopi<rwfitv :  ••  Proprie 
dicitur  de  stragulis,  transfertur  ad  ventos  et  fluctus,  ut  apud  Latinos  stemo, 
Htnc  facile  ad  animi  procellas  detortum  est."  A  remark  derived  almost 
verbatim  from  Dr.  Blomfield*s  Gloss,  on  iEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  198.  I  had 
myself^  many  years  ago,  made  nearly  the  same  observation,  in  the  following 
words:  **  Proprie  significat  hoc  verbum  expando'extequo  [to smoofhenjyV^eO' 
que  de  omni  re;  e.g.  dclecto.  Homerus  seepe  de  lapidibus,  foliis,  &c. 
aliquando  tamen,  sed  raro,  de  man  adhibitur,  ut  in  Herod.  7, 195.  rd 
KviuL  ItTTpwTo,  quod  imitatum  videtur  ex  Homero  Od.  3,  158.  lordpuny  dk 
OiitQ  fiiyaicfirta  ttSvtov,  quem  locum  expressit  Virgilius  ^n.  8, 89.  *  stcr- 
nerct  aequor,' "  citing  dso  the  following  imitations  of  our  author's  phrase. 
Liban.  £pist.  1S5.    iffrSptat  rb^ovrifia  ritv  Zrv^wv.     Suid.  in  Diog.  r^ 
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da^mi^i),  if  we  shiiU  seem  to  slight  "^  present  tranquillity  by 
making  an  expcdiiion  to  Sicily.  And  moreover,  we  shall^  with 
the  accession  of  those  ttf  ritories  in  all  likelihood  govern  all 
Greece,  or  at  the  least  shall  humble  the  Syracusans ;  by  which 
both  ourselves  and  our  allies  will  be  benefited. 

•*  Our  fleet,  too*  will  ^*^  secure  us  the  power  either  to  re- 
main, should  any  states  come  over  to  us,  or  to  depart,  for  we 
shall  be  masters  at  sea  ^ '  over  the  whole  of  the  Siceliots* 

^^  And  let  not  the  ci>unsel$  of  Xicias,  tending  but  to  inert- 
ness and  the  setting  the  young  at  variance  with  the  elder '', 


^'fiby  caritfn^fff  K  Hence,  it  nmy  be  ohsenred,  is  shown  the  true  reading 
in  Plutarch  9,  856.  A.  (of  Pericles)  ^ny^ffiu  r6  fpcymta  ni\oirovyti<ritav» 
where  the  MSS.  and  cartv  editions  hare  i<rn>^it<rdi :  the  later  editions  ci'c  rb 
ptiKm,  Here,  also,  may  be  comparetl  Ptut«n*h  Lucull.  5.  KaTtarSptm  r^y 
fiKortfiiaVf  and  Canar  t)5.  rt\g  iroXX<)i^  (i«\>tfr(i9fi(  Karttrroptmm 

From  this  sense  the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of  defeating  an  enemy.  So 
in  the  epitaph  on  the  Athenians  at  Nfarathon :  'A^ifimTot  xP^nro^Spiav  M^ 
itiv  i9T6f>tffav  ^vvtifAiy,  And  this  sense  has  been  adopted  in  the  corre- 
spondent L#atin  term ;  as  Virgil  .En.  2,  609.  stemiique  a  culmine  Trojam.  and 
.6,  858.  sternet  Poenos  Gallumque  rebellem.  ;This  may  suffice  to  refute  the 
criticism  of  the  Scholiast  (so  laudcil  by  Hack)»  that  this  is  the  harshest 
metaphor  in  Thucydides,  and  to  be  ascribcil  to  the  speaker  rather  than  the 
author.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  had  he  said  that  the  orations 
of  Alcibiades,  perhaps,  abound  more  in  contort  constnictions  and  darinc 
metaphors  than  any  others  in  Thucydides ;  and  that  such  may  be  attributed 
to  the  historian's  desire  to  imitate  the  manner  of  tliis  extraordinary  person. 

9  Slight,]  Or,  '*  look  down  upon,  set  lightly  by."  I  have  not  retained 
the  words  km  ovk  aye^^travrcc,  since  they  are  omitted  in  most  MSB.,  and 
cancelled  by  all  the  recent  editors.  Yet  they  admit  of  defence.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  they  might  be  omitted  jo^r  homateleuton.  Secondly,  dyafrfv 
seems  too  elegant  a  word  for  a  g/oM,  and  is  used  elsewhere  by  our  author. 
Then,  although  there  be  a  redundance  in  the  words  as  they  stand,  yet  such 
instances  are  not  unfrequent.  So  in  Dio  Cass.  622,  18.  viripMv  ahrti  koI 
Karappovri<rac.  which  seems  imitated  from  the  passage  of  our  author.  Be- 
sides, there  is  another  passage  of  Dio  Cass,  apparently  imitated  from  thb, 
which  proves  that  that  writer  read  also  the  above  words  in  his  copy.  It  is 
219,  46.  dyafrq.v  ti)v  t)avx^y* 

10  Our  fleet,  too,  unll,jj^c,]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  "  The'command  which 
we  possess  of  the  sea  and  the  party  of  which  we  are  assured  in  Sicily  will 
sumciently  enable  us  to  keep  what  we  may  acquire,  and  sufficiently  ensure 
means  of  retreat  if  we  should  fail  of  our  purpose ;  so  that,  with  much  to 
hope,  we  have,  from  any  event  of  the  proposed  expedition,  little  to  fear.'' 

•  •  Matters  at  lea.]  Literally,  "  supenor  in  shipping."  I  have  here 
followed  the  conjecture  of  Valcknaer,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
recent  editors. 

^-^  Setting  the  young  at  variance  with  the  elder,]  Ai&9Ta<nQ  must  here  be 
taken  in  the  active  sense,  separating  and  disuniting;  as  in  Greg.  Naz. 
r,  197.  D.,  and  irrdait  in  Eunp.  Androm.  475.  where  tyrannies  are  called 
aX^oc  »ir'  ax^H  Kal  (rrdtng  TroXiratc*  So  also  Dion  VS.  Hal.  1,636,4.  ov  ixi 
iwtrrafftt  riit:  iruXcwc  t^tXcyx^^i^o*    The  passage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch. 
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divert  you  from  your  purpose ;  but  with  the  accustomed  de- 
corous regularity  of  our  fathers  (who,  consulting  the  young 
with  the  elder,  brought  the  state  to  what  it  fs),  now  endeavour 
by  the  same  methods  to  advance  the  welfare  of  your  country. 
And  be  assured  that  youth  and  age,  apart  from  each  other, 
avail  nothing  '^,  but  that  the  inferior,  the  middling,  and  the 
prime  judgments  ^^  tempered  together  ^^  produce  the  most 
good ;  also  that  the  state  will,  if  it  stagnates  in  quietude,  like 
any  other  thing  else,  wear  out  of  itself'^  ;  and  that  science  in 
general  will  grow  old  and  rusty  ^^  in  desuetude,  but  if  kept  in 


Coriol.  16.  ii^tpri<j6fii^a  rijv  Srifiapxiav  aifriiv^  avaipiatv  oZeav  virarilaCfKai 
dUurramv  rrjc  irSXiu^. 

13  Youth  and  age  apari^  Sfc^  So  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  6,  50.  vtSniroc  ik 
yhp^  ^l^o.  Iq  rb  apxnv  lovtrtic,  rig  fikv  Xvpa,  rkg  ik  a{fKb^  rjiHety  ^i  apfu>viay 
Kai  ^vyKfKpafiivijv  atunrat ;  trpiatvnpa  y&p  ^vfit^trtrai  viogg,  i{  c5v  Koi  yripoQ 
lffxv(f^h  "^^^  veorifc  omc  draKTri<nt,  See  also  an  interesting  passage  itt  GNio- 
sander,  §  13  and  is.  where  see  the  notes  of  Schwebel. 

>-*  Bui  that  the  inferior,  the  middlmg,  and  the  prime  judgmentt,]  HoBbes 
renders,  '*  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  ana  the  exactest  judgments." 
And  if  that  were  the  meaning,  one  might  compare  a  passage  in  Theocr^ 
Idyll.  14^  57.  UXtwTovfiat  K^yutv  ^eairivrtof  ovri  KOKurroc,  Ovrt  trparog  Icrufc* 
bfugkbQ  6k  TtQ  h  ftrpaTuarai,  But  considering  what  preceded,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  orator  intended,  at  least,  also  an  aUusion  to  the  three 
aget  into  which  human  life  has  been  distributed,  meaning  by  this  indirect 
compliment  to  gratify  his  elderly  auditors.*  If  any  authority  be  necessary 
to  confirm  this  view,  it  may  be  found  in  Dio  Cass.  616,  25.  (where  the 
writer  has  evidently  this  passage  in  view),  xai  ftfin  ry  rrjc  viSrtiroe  vpoiri'* 
Tiiq,  fifiTt  ry  rov  yhp^Q  IkKvou  KaKvvovrai,  6Xk'  ahra  rb  fikeov  iKarkpov 
ixovTtc  ippmvrai  ra/uiXcora.  and  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  2,  50.  fin.  just  cited. 

In  this  view  I  cannot  but  commend,  as  a  paraphrase,  the  version  of 
Hobbes,  "  that  from  the  wildness  [or  rather  rawness]  of  youth,  the  mode- 
ration [or  rather  mature  judgment]  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  consum-^ 
mate  prudence  of  the  old,"  &c. 

>&  Tempered  together, "j  So  in  an  elegant  passage  of  Eurip.  ^ol.  Frag.  6^ 
there  is  a  similar  mention  of  the  rich  ana  poor:  O^c  &v  ykvoiro  x***P^c 
kfrBXik  Kai  Koxa.  *AXX'  tcrrt  rig  trvyKpatriQ,  «<rr  ^x*'"  KflfXiSc.  See  my  note  OH- 
1  Cor.  12,24. 

^'^  If  it  stagnates  in  quietude,  4^c.]  So  Plutarch  Fab.  Max.  c.  2,  aimi^v' 
l^v  irtpi  avry,  fiopaivie^ai  r^v  dKfii^v  rov  *Awi€ov. 

>7  Science  in  general  will  grow  oid  and  rusty, 1    So  Menander  sp.  Sto^ 


•  Hence  may  be  illustrated  JEscbyl.  Sept  c.  Tbeb.  10—  13.  T^  tk  xfi^ 
wv¥,  Kol  T^  iXXtivorr'  lri*H/9i}f  iucfAolas,  luX  r^r  f^fiov  XP^t  BAotfTijm^y  &\^^ 
yorra  ff^/ueros  iroXirr,  'Qpav  i*  Ix^*  ^luurrov,  fiorc  trvfivptrU,  D^Xci  t*  hpiiy^i^ 
where  a  comma  should  be  placed  before  ticaarov,  which  is  to  be  referred  not  onl]^ 
10  Apay  (fx"*'^*^  but  also  to  the  preceeding  rbr  iWtliron'  and  t^fiov :  and  663. 
*AXA*  olfrc  rir  ^vy6rra  ikifrp6^w  etUrrov,  olh'  rpo^aUrw,  odr*  i^fitt^airrd  mt  Ofh^ 
iv  yti^v  |u\Ao7p  rpixi^Marot,  where  tlie  words  o6t*  ir  ytvtiov  (vXAot^  rpix^h^^ost 
iMgnate  t^  •fhem  i^yfinadifrti. 
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active  exercise  ^\  it  will  perpetually  acquire  fresh  skill,  and 
will  have  its  power  of  defence  accustomed  and  familiar,  not 
resting  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  entirely  of  opinion  that  a  state  which 
is  accustomed  to  activity  will  very  soon  be  ruined  by  inactivity, 
and  that  those  people  have  the  best  chance  of  living  in  security, 
who  are  governed  with  the  least  deviation  from  their  present 
laws  and  customs,  even  be  they  not  the  best"  *^ 

XIX,  Thus  spoke  Alcibiades.  And  the  Athenians  after  hav- 
ing heard  both  him,  the  Egestaeans,  and  the  Leontine  exiles, 
who  came  forward,  entreating  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  oaths, 
and  suppliantly  beseeching^  succour;  they  were  more  ear- 
nestly bent  on  the  expedition  than  before.  Nicias,  perceiving 
that  no  arguments  of  his  would  any  longer  avail  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  but  thinking  that  he  might,  perhaps, 

bseum  Serm.  1,19.  p.  382.  Ov  irdw  rot  (read  ti)  ytipatrKovfnv  ai  rhx^^^ 
KokutQ  Edv  (read  Av)  /xi)  \d€ut(n  npoffrdrtiv  ^iXdpyvpov,  The  present  passage 
is  borrowed  almost  verbatim  by  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  30.  p.  320.  Davand.  Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  543.  yripavKovtra  ^Sij  »)  kirurrrifiTi  ao^iav  dprvvn.  Indeed 
the  best  Greek  writers  use  this  wordj  as  do  the  Latins  senescere,  of  a 
state. 

Nearly  the  same  sentiment  is  found  in  Procop.  334, 5S, 

••  If  kept  in  active  exercise,]  Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  sense  here  of 
iyutviiia^ai. 

>9  Those  people  liave  the,  ij-c]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass. 
702,  93.  rd  yap  iv  Tobrtf  fttvovray  Kq,v  x<(p«^  y»  (rvfupopuTtpd  rStv  dti  icaivo- 
rofiovfiivutv,  Kqiv  piXriu  tlvai  SoKy,  kvriv.  There  18  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Soph.  Antig.  1110.  ^e^ouca  ydpf  fti^  tovq  Ka^tffTwraQ  v6fiovg  "Apurror  y  tna^ 
Kovra  rbv  ^iov  rtXtiv,  So  Jambl.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  176*  rb  ukvuv  Iv  role 
irarpioig  i^eai  koI  vofiinoiQ,  UoKifAaZov  oi  dvdpii  Uiivoiy  xfv  ri  fiacpif  Xiip*a 
irtputv.  which  is  plainly  imitated  from  our  author.  Herod.  3, 82.  irarpiovc 
vdfiovc  ftt)  Xvtiy,  ixovTac  £v,  ov  yap  dfiwov.  Livy,  1.  34, 54.  "  Adeo  nihil 
motum  ex  antiquo,  probabile  est ;  Veteribus,  nisi  quae  usus  evidenter  arguit, 
stari  malunt."  There  are  similar  sentiments  in  Athen.  273.  E.  661.  A. 
^schyl.  Eum.  690.  Sch.  (f€€as  ~— avrwv  'TroXirwv  firi  VucmvotWcuv  vofiove 
KaKoiQ  iiriftpoaiai.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  a  most  magnificent,  but 
obscure,  passage  of  uEschyl.  Agam.  820.  which  I  must  take  some  other 
opportuni^  of  explaining.  I  cannot  conclude  without  advancing  the  sage 
counsel  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  vol.  1,60.  "  Ask  counsel  of  both 
times;  of  the  antient  time,  that  you  may  know  what  is  best ;  and  of  the 
latter  time,  that  you  may  understand  what  is  fittest." 

'  SuppUanily  beseeching,]  Nay,  if  we  may  credit  Justin,  1. 3.,  thev  ap- 
peared m  the  garb  and  character  of  suppliants.  His  words  are  these: 
•*  sordida  yeste,  capillo  barbaque  promissis,  et  orani  squaloris  habitu  ad 
miscricordiam  coromovendam  acquisito,  concionem  deformes  adeunt." 
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withdraw  them  from  it  by  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
requisite,  if  he  should  rate  it  high,  advanced,  and  again  ad- 
dressed them  to  the  following  purport : 

XX.  "  Well,  then,  Athenians,  since  I  perceive  you  alto- 
gether ^  bent^  on  the  expedition,  I  will  only  say,  *  may  the  thing 
prosper  ^  according  to  our  wishes,'  and  communicate  my  sen- 
timents on  the  present  business. 

*^The  cities,  then,  against  which  we  are  proceeding  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  intelligence  I  can  gain,  powerful,  and 
neither  subject  one  to  another  ^,  nor  standing  in  need  of  change 
of  polity  ^,  such  as  any  might  gladly  resort  to  in  order  to  ex- 
change harsh  and  oppressive  servitude  for  an  easier  condition^; 
nor  would  be  likely  to  embrace  our  dominion  instead  of  free- 
dom. The  Grecian  states,  also,  are,  for  one  island,  many  in 
number.^     For,  besides  Naxus  and  Catana,  which,  I  hope,  will 


•  Altogether,]  Of,  **  wholly.**  Some  good  N1S9.  have  travrac.  Bat 
the  common  reading  is  defended  by  an  imitation  in  Dionys.  Haf.  Ant.  466. 
where  he  makes  Minucius  thus  comncence  an  oration :  'Eiriiiri  wavrtav 
irpo^vftiiri,  k,  r.  X.     See  note  on  2,  67,  1 1 . 

*  Bent.]  As  a  proof  how  completely  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were 
set  on  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nicias,  c.  19.,  says 
"  that  the  young  men  in  the  gymnasia,  and  the  old  men  in  the  workships, 
and  the  semicircular  seat  for  the  public  assemblies,  were  chalkins  the 
outline  of  the  form  of  Sicily.**  To  which,  it  may  be  observed,  the  three- 
caped  island  would  be  fftTOurable,  as  a  strongly-marked  visage  is  to  a 
portrait-painter. 

3  May  the  thhm  prosper,]  So  in  a  not  dissimilar  passage  of  Eurip.  Ij^h. 
Ant.  724.  KcuctafQ  y  dvayKaiiac  re — avvivtyKoi  S'  ofiutQ,  for  SO  I  read  that  con- 
troverted i)assage.  Hence  also  may  be  emended  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  462, 40. 
irfi  ^k  O.  yvijjfiri  vury,  icot  trwiviyicy  fi^v  ravta  vfuv,  where  read  iTriiit),  and 
for  cwivfyKy,  ^vviv€yKoi,    See  more  in  the  note  on  1. 5,  8,  5. 

4  Subject  one  to  another.]  Namely,  so  as  to  render  any  willing  to  receive 
the  Athenians  in  order  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  servitude. 

6  Standing  in  need  of  change  of  polity. ]  As  the  preceding  clause  regarded 
naiwnat,  so  the  present  has  respect  to  political  subjection ;  namely,  that  of 
Iblw  and  government.  There  was,  it  is  meant,  no  state  so  oppressed  by  the 
rule  of  the  few  as  to  desire  democracy,  which  had,  in  so  many  other  cases, 
facilitated  the  designs  of  the  Athenians  upon  other  nations. 

^  Such  as  any  mighty  Sfc]  Literally,  ''  whereby  any  would  gladly  pass 
firom  harsh  subjection  to  a  change  for  the  better." 

7  The  Grecian  states,  also,  are,  ij-c]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  the  clause 
Tort  vXri^oc  —  'EXKtiviSac,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  assign  a  reason  why  the 
cities  would  not  choose  subjection  for  freedom.  But,  in  fact,  the  TroWdi 
seems  meant  to  correspond  to  the  ucyoXac  before ;  q.  d.  *'  they  are  large, 
and  many  in  number."  The  words  y  dv  U  fiiaiov  —  irpoaiiKofuvag  are 
parentheticaL 
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be  on  our  side,  by  their  consanguinity  with  the  Leontines  % 
there  are  seven  others  ^^  and  provided  with  all  the  requisites  ^^ 
for  offence  and  defence,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  our  own 
armies,  and  especially  those  against  which  we  are  proceeding, 
Selinus  and  Syracuse.  For  their  Ueavy-armed  are  numerous, 
as  are  also  their  archers  and  lancers,  they  have  many  triremes 
and  a  multitude  of  people  wherewith  to  man  them.**  Wealth, 
too,  they  possess,  partly  stored  in  private  coifers,  partly,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Selinuntians,  laid  up  in  the  temples.*^     The*^ 


^  Contanguimit/  wUh,  4^c,]  Catana  and  Leontini  being,  as  it  were, 
children  of  one  common  parent ;  namely,  Naxus. 

*  Seven  oihersJ]  Namely,  on  whose  opposition  we  may  calculate;  Syra- 
cuse, Selinus,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Messene,  Himera,  Camarina. 

10  Provided  with  all  the  reouisitet.]  Such  as  armour  and  weapons,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  perhaps  funas  for  war.  So  Mitford,  who  paraphrases :  **  all 
of  them  possessmg  regular  forces  of  land  and  sea,  with  Hinds  to  maintain 
them." 

The  word  &fioioTp6irwQ  is  very  rare ;  but  it  occurs  not  only  in  Philo  Jud. 
ap.  Steph.  Thes.,  but  also  in  Dio  Cass.  626, 14.  Appian  2,285.  ofi,  cdvcvav- 
fnkviitv,  Nymphodor.  ap.  SchoL  in  Soph.  GEd.  CoL  337.  rd  fUp  ydp  —  6/io- 
rpo-KioQ  Kcu  tffuy  itoucovat, 

1 1  MtUatudc  of  people  wherewUh  to  man  them.]  So  Eurip.  Androm.  758. 
hririKov  r  S^X^ou  IloXXcirfv  ^  oirXirCJv  dpxofiiv, 

i-i  Part/y  stored,  4^c,]  Smith  renaers,  **  they  possess  a  large  cjuantity  of 
wealth,  not  only  in  private  purses  but  in  their  public  treasunes."  But 
though  that  sense  may  seem  somewhat  countenanced  by  1. 1, 141.  gal  ovn 
r^i^,  ovn  Iv  Koivtf  xP^f^'''^  i(mv  aifroXif  yet  it  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to 
say  exists  in  the  words.  There  is  here  no  mention  of  a  public  treasury^ 
though  that  may  be  ^ntly  implied  in  Iv  roX^  UpoTc  itrri  £cX(vovvrioic. 
Yet  It  is  plain  that  there  was  na  great  sum  at  Syracuse  in  the  public  coffers, 
though,  m>m  the  wealth  iu  private  purses,  the  former  could  easily  be 
recruited. 

IS  The  Syracusans,  too,  have  revenue,  ij-c]  I  have  here  followed  the  old 
reading  &Kapxf)  ih^pirai :  for  though  the  var.  lect.  are  many,  yet  they 
seem  to  point  at  this.  As  to  the  reading  of  many  MSS.,  air'  dpxrig  i^pirai 
(proposed  by  Duker,  and  edited  by  Hack),  it  cannot  be  tolerated ;  for  what 
sense  could  Air  apx^C  have  ?  not  surely,  "  ex  imperio**  as  Benedict  renders ; 
nor,  *'  from  the  be^nning,"  as  Hack ;  for  though  we  should  admit  it  to 
mean  **  the  beginning  of  the  Syracusan  state,  yet  such  would  not  be 
borne  out  by  facts ;  for  it  was  not  until  long  after  that  period  that  Syra- 
cuse acquired  such  power  as  to  reduce  the  barbarians  to  pay  tribute.  Nor 
if  that  had  been  tnie,  would  it  have  been  at  all  relevant.*  Besides,  the 
ellipsis  of  xPW^'^^'  ^ould  be  very  harsh.  As  such  I  have  been  ever  of  opo- 
nion  that  the  old  reading  is  alone  the  true  one.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller,  who  restore  it. 


*  Otherwise  I  could  have  tolerated  &ir*  hpxris,  in  the  sense  antiqtdt^,  of  old,  as 
ii  Herod.  2, 104.  &  113.  Aristopb.  Ran.  1031.  &ir^  ^X^'  —  &r  A^ifioi  7c7^i^. 
Toi :  where  Brunck  wrongly  renders  «  ab  initio.'*  It  should  be  "  jam  inde  anti- 
^tus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Livy,  9,  29.     See  also  my  note  oo  Matt.  1^8^ 
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Syracusans,  moreover,  possess  a  revenue  from  the  tributary 
contributions  of  some  of  the  Barbarians.^^ 

*^  But  the  points  in  which  they  are  especially  superior  to  us 
are,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  horses  '^  and  are  sub^ 
sisted  on  com  of  tlieir  own  growth,  and  not  imported.^^ 

XXI.  "  To  cope  with  such  a  power,  there  will  be  need  not 
of  a  naval  or  slight  ^  armament  only,  but  that  a  considerable 
land  force  should  accompany  the  expedition,  if  we  would  in- 
deed accomplish  any  thing  worthy  of  our  designs,  and  not  have 


Duker  was  evidently  induced  to  make  the  change  from  not  understand- 
ing what  force  dirapx^  could  have.  1  have  always  taken  it  to  denote  tri- 
bute Ml  produce^  like  iyihei  in  kind  ;  and  my  opinion  has  been  confirmed  ij 
that  of  Levdque.  The  term  in  question  seems  to  have  been  that  employed 
by  the  Syracusans  to  denote  this  revenue,  which  was  so  called  because  at 
firtt  (as  would  be  likely)  it  was  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  though  perhapt  at  this  time  it  was  a  turn  of  money  paid  in  commu- 
toHon.  This  subject  I  have  illustrated  in  my  note  on  Matt.  21,41.  oXnvts 
Airo^uHTovmv  avTip  rove  Kctp7ro{>Q  iv  roTc  JcaifwTf  ai/rwv.  where  I  have  remarked, 
^  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  this  most  antient  mode  of  naying  rent  (which, 
by  the  way,  signifies  what  is  rendered  or  paid),  namely,  in  produce:  of 
which  I  have  met  with  vestiges  in  several  passages  of  the  classical  writers : 
ex.  gr.  Plato  de  Legg.  8t  yuaftyiat  dk  Mt^ofiiyai  iovKoic^  dtrapxfjv  riiv  U 
rHe  yw  dirortXowny,  Dionys.  Hal.  616,  36.  yitapyovvriQ  kiri  ptjratc  run 
rtrayfiivaiQ  fioipagg,  dc  ^^  f^v  KapKwv  airroi^  IriKow,'  Xenoph.  CEcon. 
15, 1.  ivirpowov  <roi  rA  r^c  y'lC  i>paia  iTroSiucvvovra  8r«  irXiXara,  After 
these  payments  in  produce  had  come  in  process  of  time  to  be  commuted 
for  money  payments,  the  word  which  denoted  them  (Attopx^)  came  merely 
to  signify  rent,  tribute,  revenue.  (And  this  suggests  the  best  definition  of 
rent).  So  we  find  it  in  Thucydides  6,  SO.  Svporocrtocc  Sk  xal  &irb  fiapidpiav 
rtyHv  dirapxn  itr^ptrai.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  emending  a  cor- 
rapt  passage  of  Josephus,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  p.  529,9. 
Hudson.  Kal  vvv  ^  in  r^c  Wuif  oV  apx^C  Suucocria  rdXavra.  I  read  aVop^^C, 
where  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  U  or  dnb :  the  sense  is,  **  of  his  own  pri* 
vate  revenue,  reserved  to  himself,  on  giving  up  the  crown  to  his  son 
Solomon." 

1^  Some  of  the  bai^rians.]  Not,  "  the  barbarians,"  as  Mitford  renders ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  only  a  few  of  the  Siculi,  such  as  bordered  on  the 
Syracusan  territory,  were  tributary. 

»»  Have  an  abundance  of  kortet.'\  All  parts  of  Greece  Proper,  except 
Boeotia,  were  unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which,  therefore,  had 
to  be  imported  by  Athens  at  a  high  price  from  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
Ac. ;  whereas  ^cily,  like  Spain,  was  alwa^  celebrated  for  its  horses. 

TTie  version  of  Smith,  •*  eavalrylT  >«  incorrect ;  for  though  cttatoc  has 
tometiroes  that  sense,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  singular. 

i«  Com  of  their  own  growth,  and  not  imported,]  Whereas  a  great  part 
of  the  com  consumed  in  Attica  came  from  various  foreign  countries. 
Nicias,  however,  here  means  to  su^xest,  that  while  the  Sicilians  would  be 
in  possesion  of  the  stores  that  a  fruitful  country  afforded,  the  Athenians 
must  depend  upon  receiving  supplies  ^  sea. 

I  SKght.]  Literally, "  paltry.  So  Xen.  Hist.  5,5, 8«  fSovXivofuvoic  i^oic« 
oi  ^{>kgv  trc|Airrlov  i^ajuv  ilvau 
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our  debarkation  hindered  ^  by  the  multitude  of  their  cavaliy, 
especially  if  the  cities,  through  alarm,  combine  together,  and  no 
others  prove  our  friends  but  the  Egestaeans,  and  furnish  us  with 
cavalry  to  hold  them  in  check.  And  disgraceful  were  it  to 
either  abandon  our  allies  through  utter  compulsion,  or  to  have 
to  send  for  fresh  forces,  by  having  so  ill  arranged  our  plans 
at  first. 

"  Hence  we  must  make  the  enterprise  with  a  force  to  be  pro- 
vided competent  to  ^  its  accomplishment,  considering  that  we 
shall  be  going  far  from  our  country,  and  not  making  an  expe- 
dition on  a  like  footing,  as  if  in  countries  subject  to  our  own,  we 
were  carrying  on  war  as  allies  *,  from  whom  supplies  of  neces- 
saries could  easily  have  been  brought  from  a  friendly  country ; 
but  that  we  must  be  dependent  on  an  entirely  strange  country  ^, 
from  which,  for  four  winter  months  ®,  scarcely  even  a  messen- 
ger can  reach  you.^ 


*  Have  our  debarkaiion  hindered,]  lSipyt<r^ai  being  used  as  tlplutv  at  4,  9. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  all  the  translators.  Yet  as  a  laMd' 
ing  Would  easily  be  effected  at  some  point  of  so  extensive  an  island,  or  at 
least  at  E^esta,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fipyta^ai  signifies  **  would  be 
hindered  from  stirring."  And  this  was  in  some  measure  the  case;  for  Ni- 
cias  in  bis  Epistle  7, 15.  mentions  that  the  men  who  went  out  for  forage, 
fuel,  and  water  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy's  horse. 

3  Competent  to,]    'A^t6xpnM»g  has  the  same  sense  at  1. 5, 1 5. 

*  Ana  not  making  an  expedition,  4'<^.]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture 
of  Herman  and  Goeller,  who  cancel  the  ovk  before  €i',  which  Goeller  justly 
supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  xai  o^k,  just  before.  And  he  aptly  com- 
pares a  similar  use  of  6/ioib>c  —  cat  d  at  6, 64.  And  he  renders  *'  Non  eadem 
conditione  helium  geremus,  qua  in  terris  nobis  subjectis  auxilio  venimus 
contra  aliquem." 

A  Must  he  dependent  on  an  entirely  strange  country,]  * XirapTfi<rovriQ 
is  to  be  taken  for  d.napr'n^kvrtQ,  in  the  sense  of  dvapri^Scvrec,  suspenn  in  ; 
as  in  Plato  ap  Steph.Thes.  ei'c  tavrbv  dvdprtirai  trdvra,  Dio  Cass.  701,  46.  ig 
Sfva  Tiva  ' AvapTtiftkva,  et  832,  69.  rd.  koivA  ig  fxriSiva  dvapr^v,  Eurip.  Phcen. 
712.  iiQ  QkovQ  xP^  ravT  dvapTtiffavr'  fx^iv. 

The  sense  above  assigned  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cass.  234,  14.  (who  has 
reference  to  this  passage*  Ic  aXXorptutrdTtiv  c^iai  rtjQ  yii^t  Koi  rov  oitpavov 
KardaTamv  drrapr&vTa^,  dependent  upon, 

^  Four  winter  months.]  Smith  and  Mitford  render  **  the  four  winter 
months.*'  Here,  however,  there  is  no  article ;  and,  therefore,  this  will  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  reckoned  four  months  for  winter ;  since  we  find  by 
Thucydides  that  they  divided  the  year  between  summer  and  winter.* 
Hobbes  strangely  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  as  if  Nicias 
meant  to  say  that  a  packet-boat  would  be  four  months  on  the  voyage 

7  From  which,  4"^',  scarcely  even  a  messenger  can  reach  you,]     Much  less, 


*   Though,  indeed,  Euripides,  frag,  incert.  143.  says:     Bpovs  r§  x^H"- 
i^raf  rircapas,  ^iXifS  t^  iwipas  iarrvxovSf  ^p6s  r*  Itrovs, 
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XXII.  **  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  must  take  a 
considerable  body  of  heavy-armed  both  of  our  own  people  ^ 
and  of  our  allies  and  subjects,  and  whatever  force  we  may  be 
able  to  procure  from  Peloponnesus,  whether  by  persuasion,  or 
taken  on  hire  ^  ;  also  plenty  of  archers  and  slingcrs,  in  order 
to  keep  in  check  their  cavalry. 

"  We  must,  moreover,  have  a  decided  superiority  of  naval 
force  ^,  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  bring  over  all 
necessaries.  Corn  we  must  convey  from  home  in  ships  of 
burden,  both  wheat  and  parched  barley,  and  bread-makers  im- 
pressed, under  pay,  from  the  bakers'  shops  ^,  accoi*dingto  their 


any  supplies,  which  will  be  at  all  times  precarious.  The  expression  seems, 
too,  to  nave  been  in  some  measure  proverbial.  So  Plutarch  C^s.  S6«  oirov 
yap  dyy(\ov,  ^  ypafifiaro^opov  SiadvvcUf  nap'  ahrov  XP^^^l*  froXXtp  riv  arrufrov, 
>  Of  our  own  peopte,]  This  was  probably  meant  to  alarm  the  Athenians, 
since  the  land-force  usually  sent  on  board  a  fleet  was  chiefly  of  the  allies. 

<  Whatever  force  we  may  be  able,  4*0.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  as  many  as  we 
can  get  for  love  or  money;"  a  homely,  but  not  unfaithful  version. 

5  Superiority  of  naval  force,]  Not,  "  much  spare  shipping,"  as  Hobbes 
renders.  The  fleet  was  to  guard  the  ships  of  burden  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Syracusan  triremes. 

<  Bread^makers  impretted  under  pay  from  the  bakers*  thcpt,]  Such  I . 
have  long  considered  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage ',  and  I  have  since  found 
my  view  supported  by  the  authority  of  Hack  and  Goeller.  As  to  Bauer's 
objection  with  respect  to  rjvayKafffikvovc  and  t/i/xiV^oi/c,  it  is  most  groundless ; 
for  we  have  the  very  same  kind  of  phrase  at  7,  57.  owt€ri  roifc  Kprjrae 
dKovTOQ  furd  fiiffBov  iX^tlv.*  An  example  of  this  exists  in  our  impressed 
sailors,  and  in  the  impress  which  in  all  countries  accompanies  the  motion  of 
armies.  The  expression,  therefore,  signifies  not  so  much  coactot  as  compre^ 
hentos.  So  comprehendere  vehicuia  vel  jumenta,  in  Sueton.  J.  Cses.  31.  et 
Tiber.  40.,- whence  also  it  appears  that  many  persons  were  impressed  from 
the  Pistrina,  where  great  numbers  were  kept  to  grind  or  pound  com  by 
hand-miils. 

^  This  measure,  though  a  violent  one  f ,  was  necessary,  from  the  great 
number  required  to  grind  or  pound  for  so  considerable  an  armament, 
according  to  the  slow  and  inartificial  process  of  antient  times.  Indeed, 
at  all  times,  even  the  number  required  by  one  trireme  was  consider- 
able. Thus  Cephisodotus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  206.  calls  triremes  nvXuwaQ 
wouuKovg, 

*  For  ififda^ovs  might,  indeed,  be  conjectured  ffifdff^vs:  but  the  common 
reading  may  very  well  be  defended,  being  of  the  same  nature  with  iuco^trios  iipfifit- 
wot  Vx'^i  ^  ^*  8*  where  I  shall  adduce  other  examples  in  my  edition. 

t  It  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  it  would  not  have  been  difiicult  to  pro- 
cure men  who  would  voluntarily  have  done  this  work  for  a  stated  recompense. 
But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  process  of  pounding  com  into  meal,  effected 
as  it  then  was,  wholly  with  unwieldy  pestles  and  mortars,  was,  of  necessity,  ex. 
trcmely  laborious,  and  even  thought  disgraceful ;  since  many  of  those  in  the 
bakers*  shops  were  malefactors :  insomuch  that  pistrinum  came  in  time  to  mean  a 
kridewell. 
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size  \  in  order  that,  if  we  be  anywhere  detained,  or  weather- 
bound, the  armament  may  have  supplies;  for  great  as  it  must 
be,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  every  city  to  receive  it.^ 
Finally,  we  must  prepare,  as  &r  as  possible,  every  other  neces- 
sary, and  not  be  thrown  dependent  upon  others ;  but,  above 
all,  we  must  go  hence  with  as  ample  funds  ^  as  can  be  raised ; 
for  as  to  what  is  to  come  from  the  Egestseans  (which  is  said  to 
be  ready  there),  be  assured  that  its  readiness  will  be  found 
mostly  in  words. 

XXIII.  ^  All  this  will  be  no  more  than  necessary  ^ ;  for  if 
we  go  thither  provided  with  a  force,  I  will  not  say  on  an  equal 
match  only  (especially  against  their  warlike  heavy-armed),  but 
in  all  points  with  the  superiority  \  even  thus  we  shall  with  dif- 
ficulty be  able  to  subdue  their  country,  ^nd  preserve  our 
own.  It  behoves  us,  in  fact,  to  reflect  that  we  shall  be  like 
persons  planting  a  colony  ^  among  strangers  and  enemies,  who 


^  According  to  their  size,]  In  the  interpretation  of  vp6c  f^^poQ  there  k  no 
little  difficulty.  The  translatorB  seem  all  to  have  missed  the  sense.  Duker 
explains  it  **  pro  rata  portione."  But  of  wkat^  is  the  question.  Abresch 
and  Bauer  say  <rirov.  That,  however,  is  too  harsh  a  subaudition ;  still  more, 
that  of  Duker,  *'  the  men  put  on  board.*'  The  learned  commentator  seems 
right  in  his  explanation  '*  pro  rata  portione ; "  but  the  subaudition  should, 
I  think,  be  hominum  in  pittritUt,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  there. 
In  the  same  sense  Kp6c  fdpoc  is  used  by  Aristoph.  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 

^  //  wiU  not  be  in  the  power,  4^.]  The  genitive  has  here  a  sense  of 
power.  See  the  examples  in  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  37S,  6.  To  which  may  be 
added  a  very  similar  passage  of  Herod,  1.  7,  49.  ovrt  yAp  rift  ^aXdcafig  ion 
Xift^y.  —  3(rrt(  —  ^tpkyyvog  iorai  iuurAtrai  r^*  vavg, 

7  Funds.]  How  much  money  was  pressed  for,  appears  from  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  422.  ttirwc  Kwjryg  cffovrat,  rdpyvpiov  wpi  diov, 

I  Ail  this  will  be  no  more  than  necessary,]  To  these  words  there  is 
nothing  correspondent  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  is  inherent  in  the  sup- 
pressed clause  to  which  the  ydp  refers. 

*  I/we  go  thither  provided  withy4rc.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  which  has,  I  conceive,  been  missed  both  by  the  translators  and 
the  commentators,  chiefly  for  want  of  seeing  that  ttX^v  yt  —  dirXiriKOM  is  a 
parenthetical  clause,  and  that  xX^v  yt  has  not  here  its  exceptive  sense,  but 
signifies  pr<Fsertim,  saltern.  The  exceptive  sense,  indeed,  cannot  be  admitted^ 
dnce  it  would  involve  something  like  an  {Surdity.  For  Nicias  could 
never  seriously  mean  to  sfL\  that  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  were  no  match 
for  the  Sicilian ;  and,  in  ract,  Uiose  turned  to  be  ereatly  inferior  to  them. 
Naj^,  had  such  been  the  case,  the  exception  would  destroy  the  following  as- 
sertion. 

s  We  shall  be  Uke  persons  planting  a  colony,  4'^.]  I  here  follow  the 
readine  of  Bekker  and  Goeilcr  o/KiotivraC)  which  iias  long  appeared  to  me 
to  be  we  true  one. 
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mnsti  on  the  first  daiy  that  they  debark,  immediateiy  be  bkon 
ters  of  the  field,  or  they  may  be  assured  that^  should  they  misi- 
carry,  they  will  find  every  thing  in  arms  against  them.^  Fear^ 
ing,  then,  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  situation,  and  knowing 
that  we  have  much  need  of  prudent  counsel,  and  yet  more 
of  good  fortune  (which  is  hard  for  human  beings  to  attain  ^)^ 
I  would  wish  to  make  this  expedition  with  as  little  dependencci 
as  possible  on  fortune,  and  to  set  forward,  as  far  as  probability 
reaches,  secure  in  my  preparations.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the 
surest  course  for  the  state  at  large,  and  the  safest  for  us  wha 
go  on  the  expedition.  Should,  however,  any  man  be  of  ano^ 
ther  opinion,  I  readily  yield  him  up  my  command^^  " 

• 

XXIV.  Thus  spoke  Nicias,  who  had  been  induced  to  say 
what  he  had,  as  supposing  that  he  should  either  divert  the 
Athenians  firom  their  purpose  by  the  multitude  of  the  requi- 
sites for  its  accomplishment,  or,  if  he  were  compelled  to  go 
on  the  expedition,  that  he  should  thus  set  forth  with  some 
security.  But  the  people  did  not  abandon  their  desire  for  the 
expedition  by  the  vastness  of  the  required  armament ;  but  were 
so  much  the  more  earnestly  bent  upon  it^  and  thus  tiie  afiair 
took  a  contrary  turn  to  what  he  expected  ^;  for  they  only  do* 
cided  ^^that  his  counsel  was  judicious^,  and  that  with  these  pre* 
parations  the  measure  would  be  abundantly  safe.''  Indeed,  all 


^  Or  they  mat/  be  sure  should,  4rc-]  Thus  it  is  truly  said  by  Xenophou 
Anab.  5,  2, 28.  KparoufAivtay  ftiv  y&p  Itrnrrda^e  ton  irdvra  dXXorpta  l<mv, 

^  Which  is  hard  for  human  beings  to  attain.]  Literally,  *'  for  us  to 
attain  as  human  beings/'  So  Lucian  de  Lapsu:  x^^^^^^  M^^  av^ptairov 
Sfwa,  This  idiom  in  the  accusative,  both  singular  and  plural,  is  not  uncom* 
mon  in  the  Attic  writers. 

^  Should,  however,  any  man,  4'C.]  This,  of  course,  is  meant  for  Alci« 
biades.  And  Nicias  here  acted  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Cleon.  See  4, 2S. 
In  the  present  case  it  was  as  much  as  saying  that  he  would  not  go  without 
such  a  force  as  he  considered  competent  to  the  business. 

The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  221,  8.  d  Si  tov  aXXov  rvxeiv  ftov- 
Xiff^t  Xiyuv,  dipirifii, 

*  7^  affair  took  a  contrary  turn  to  what  he  expected.]  It  is  well  observed 
by  Mitford,  **  that  the  simple  prudence  of  the  experienced  Nicias  was  no 
match  for  the  versatile  sagacity  of  the  young  politician  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend." 

9  They  only  decided  **  that,  4v.^  The  friends  of  Alcibiades  received  this 
speech  with  the  highest  approbation ;  affecting  to  consider  it  not  at  all  as 
cussuadine  or  discouraging  the  undertaking ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wisely 
and  providently  recommending  what  would  insure  success.    (Mitrord.) 

VOL.  Ill,  E 
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orders  of  men  were  alike  seized  with  a  love  for  the  enterprise. 
The  elderly,  as  thinking  that  either  the  conquest  aimed  at 
would  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  that  a  powerful  force 
could  scarcely  utterly  miscarry.  Those  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  were  seduced  by  the  desire  of  seeing  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  remote  countries  ^,  being,  withal,  full  of 
hope  to  return  in  safety.  As  to  the  great  multitude,  and  the 
soldiery,  their  chief  object  was  the  obtaining  of  money  for  the 
present,  especially  as  they  supposed  that  the  measure  would 
produce  an  accession  of  dominion,  from  whence  they  should 
have  constant  employ  and  pay.  Insomuch  that,  from  the 
excessive  desire  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  such  as  did  not 
approve  of  the  measure,  fearing,  by  giving  a  contrary  vote,  they 
should  be  thought  disaffected  to  the  state,  silently  acquiesced. 

XXV.  At  length  a  certain  Athenian^  stepping  forward, 
called  out  to  Nicias,  and  told  him  ^^  he  ought  not  to  make 
excuses  or  delay  business,  but  say  now  before  all  what  force 
the  Athenians  should  decree  him."  He,  unwillingly  however, 
said,  that  indeed  he  would  rather  consult  on  the  matter  at 
leisure  with  his  colleagues :  so  far,  however,  as  he  could  at 
present  judge,  they  ought  not  to  sail  with  less  than  a  hundred 
triremes,  and  that  such  of  the  Athenian  ships  as  might  be 
thought  sufficient  should  be  transports  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  heavy  infantry  '^,  and  others  should  be  sent  for  from  the 
allies.  As  to  heavy-armed,  they  should,  in  all,  of  Athenians 
and  allies,  be  not  less  than  five  thousand,  or,  if  possible,  even 
more.  That  the  rest  of  the  armament  should  be  in  proportion, 
both  archers  from  home,  and  from  Crete,  and  slingers,  and 


5  Desire  of  seeing  and  becoming  acquainted  with  remote  countries,']  It  is 
truly  observed  by  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10, 5.  1, 176.  dpatriXa  ydp  olaa  y  dv^po*- 
irevij  ^vx»),  rd  fiiv  iv  vofflv  fitrtrov  rt,u^,  rov  Sk  aTrovroc  ^avfiatJruc&Q  ixu» 
And  Libanius  Orat.  622.  E.  r/)v  ovoav  TroXiniav  Kivovin   xai  rrj^  dTovvfig 

'  A  certain  Athenian.]  This,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  in  Nic.  c.  12^ 
was  Demostratus,  one  of  the  orators.  The  same  person  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  Nic.  1 8.)  was  the  author  of  the  motion  that  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias  should  have  full  power. 

«  Such  of  the  Athenian  ships,  ^cJ]  Perhaps  because,  as  the  lading 
would  be  much  heavier,  the  ships  were  required  to  be  stronger,  and,  per- 
haps, larger ;  and  we  may  presume  the  Athenian  ships  to  have  been^in  both 
theiK  respects,  ^perior  to  those  of  the  allies. 
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whatever  other  force  might  seem  suitable^  shall  be  provided 
and  taken  on  board. 

XXVI.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  immediately  de- 
creed ^^  that  the  commanders  should  be  invested  with  complete 
powers  concerning  the  voyage  in  general,  and  the  amount  of 
the  force,  to  manage  as  seemed  to  them  best  for  the  Athenian 
people."  After  this  the  preparations  were  immediately  set 
about,  and  summonses  were  sent  to  the  allies,  and  levies  made 
therefrom.  Indeed,  by  this  time  tlie  city  had  recovered  itselP 
from  the  pestilence,  and  the  perpetual  war,  both  in  respect  of 
the  multitude  of  young  men  who  had  since  arrived  at  man- 
hood ^,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  money,  by  means  of  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  so  that  all  needful  supplies  were 
easily  provided.  Thus  intent  on  preparation  for  the  voyag6 
were  the  Athenians. 

XXVII.  In  the  meantime,  the  stone  Mercuries  in  the 
city  of  Athens  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  country^ 
of  the   square   kind  of  form^),  of  which   there   are   many 


I  By  thii  time  the  city  had  recovered  itself,  4rc.]  Mitford  accouuts  for  it 
by  observing  that  '*  the  loss  in  battle  had  never  been  great,  and  the  revenue 
far  exceeded  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  commonwealth." 

*  Young  men  who  had  since  arrived  at  manhood,]  'Eiriytyvi<r^ai  is  here  used 
as  at  2,  44.  oi  iirtyivofiivoi, 

'  ne  stone  Mercuries,  ^c]  Smith  here  remarks :  "  I  have  omitted  two- 
words  in  the  original,  >)  TerpdywvoQ  Ipyaoia,  because  I  cannot  translate  them 
with  any  precision  or  clearness."  A  very  insufficient  reason  surely :  as  a 
translator  is  not,  as  such,  an  interpreter,  and  if,  in  a  case  like  this,  he  renders 
word  for  word,  he  deserves  no  blame.  Besides,  at  that  rate.  Smith  might 
have  omitted  a  great  many  other  words  and  phrases,  and  many  whole 
clauses  which  he,  at  least,  did  not  translate  with  any  precision. 

But  with  respect  to  these  Hermae,  Smith  thinks  it  hard  to  discover  what 
sauareness  had  to  do  with  a  statue :  yet,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Of 
tne  conjectures  he  propounds  two  out  of  the  three  are  most  absurd  :  and 
the  third,  which  adverts  to  the  form  of  the  pedestals,  shows  that  he  was' 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  the  Hermae,  which  had  no  pedestals^ 
being  only  busts,  or  sometimes  half-length  figures,  with  the  lower  parts 

Suared  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  beins  placed  upright  on  a  level  surface;  the 
lief  peculiarities  being,  that  they  had  neither  hands  nor  feet;  though  in 
other  respects  decency  was  sometmies  violated,  as  we  find  from  Herodotus 
and  Plutarch,  cited  by  Menage  on  Diog.  Laert.  5, 82.  Their  form  is  well  re- 
presented by  Wincklemann  in  his  ''History  of  the  Arts  among  the  Antients,"  - 
vol.  1.  p.  6.  Themistius,  cited  by  Duker,  says  that  before  tne  time  of  Dss- 
dalus,  not  only  the  statues  of  Mercury  were  of  this  form,  but  those  of  the ' 
rett  of  the  gods :  which  may  be  confilrmed  front  Pfiiisan«  8, 10, 6.  8, 40, 1., 
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both  in  the  porches  ^  of  private  houses,  and  in    the   tem- 
ples, were  in  one  night  most  of  them  ^  mutilated  in  their 


&c.  who  frequently  mentions  these  Hermse,  and  mostly  with  the  epithet 
Ttrpdywvoc.  Sec  1,17,2.  and  24,3.  7,22,2.  8,32,1.  He  also  say9  at 
4,33,11.  that  this  sauare  formation  was  invented  by  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  the  rest  oi  the  Greeks  learned  it.  But  as  he,  at  8,  48, 4.  and 
10, 12, 3.,  tells  us  that  the  Arcadians  (the  most  antient  of  the  Greeks)  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  this  form,  it  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  not  the  inventors,  or,  perhaps,  first  introducers;  for  I  suspect 
that  it  was  of  Oriental  origin,  and  I  seem  to  remember  having  read  of  such 
in  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  The  Scholiast  seeks  a  mystical  reason  for 
the  form ;  wnether  well  founded  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Be  that  as  it  may» 
it  was,  as  Mitford  observes,  **  a  custom  among  the  Athenians,  derived  from 
very  early  times  when  art  was  rude,  to  place  an  imperfect  statue  of  Mer- 
curv,  the  head  completely  carved,  the  rest  generally  a  block  merely  squared, 
in  front  of  every  residence,  whether  of  gods  or  men. 

To  the  information  supplied  by  Pausanias,  it  may  be  added  that  Artemr- 
dorus  2,  37.  p.  207.  speaks  of  a  'Epfiag  TtTdy^ivog  6  triprjvoiruywv,  and  just 
after  of  6  ayeveiog,  or  beardleu.  I  find,  too,  from  Clemens  Alex.  Admon. 
p.  35.  D.  that  these  Hermse  at  Athens  had  visages  made  to  resemble  that 
of  Alcibiades.  Considering  the  youth  of  Alcibiades  at  this  time,  such  must 
have  been  the  oi  6.yiviioi  of  Artemidorus. 

To  turn  to  the  phraseology,  Bauer,  Hack,  and  others  maintain  that  the 
words  1191  df  -» ifyyaffia  are  giossematical ;  and  1  was  myself  formerly  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  as  they  are  found  in  every  MS.,  and  are  confirmed  by 
the  Scholiast  and  Suidas,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  are  genuine.  They 
are,  indeed,  awkwardly,  interposed ;  but  not  more  so  than  many  other  simi- 
lar clauses  in  Thucydides  The  difficult}',  too,  may  be  diminished  by  point- 
ing thus  :  titri  ik  {Kard  to  l7rix**>ptov  17  TErpdyMvog  IpyaffLa  scil.  iori)  iroXXoi  cai, 
&c.  It  is  strange  the  translators  and  commentators  should  not  have  seen 
that  KttTa  TO  imxt^iov  cannot  belong  to  ^roXXoj  cicri,  but  must  be  referred  to 
1^  TtTpdyutpoQ  ipxaffia:  which  is  {)laced  beyond  doubt  byPausan.  4,33, 11. 
'A^tjvaitav  ydp  Tb  ijx^/'"  ^^  TiTpdyojvov  itXTi  Ini  toiq  *Epfia7g»  And  as  to  the 
article  ii,  on  which  Bauer  and  Bredow  *'  maxime  suspicionem  movent,"  it 
has  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  to  at  to  oxnt^a  in  Pausanias,  and  that  i» 
one  of  the  commonest  uses  of  the  article.  See  Middleton.  1  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  Goeller  has  aptly  noticed  ipyaoia  and  tpydaac^ai  Oeov,  as 
inserted  in  Pollux  1, 11, 15.  among  the  phrases  appropriate  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  statues  of  the  gods. 

*  In  the  porches.]  Why  they  were  put  there,  Duker  says,  we  are  told  by 
Heraldus  Adv.  2, 1.  We  may,  I  think,  imagine  it  was  from  the  fancied  pro- 
tection afforded  by  those  {as  Mitford  says)  *'  formless  guardians." 

On  the  situation  of  these  Hermas  there  is  a  very  important  passage  in 
the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  147.  init  (though  omitted  by  all  tne  commentators]^ 
where,  after  saying  that  they  had  neither  hands  nor  feet,  he  adds :  iwoiow 
Si  avTovg  SuLicivovgf  dvpag  tx***^^  na^dnip  Toixoirvpyiovc  Kai  laitt^iv  avr^v 
Iri^ovv  dydkfiaTa  u»v  i(Tt€ov  Oiwv  i^ut^tv  6k  diriKkiiov  TOi}^  ^Epud^, 

The  porches,  however,  were  not  the  onltf  places  where  they  were  set ; 
for  it  appears  from  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  6, 4.  that  they  were  also  put  in 
the  market  places:  0a<rt  ftiv  irpotnoiKivai  dyo^f  dpx^d^ '—'^Epfuiv  rd 
dyaXfiara, 

^  Most  of  them.']  The  expression  ol  nXticTOi  is  sometimes  used  when 
nearly  all  is  meant :  and  so  it  must  be  taken  here ;  for  it  appears  from  An- 
docides^  p.. 9, 13.  that  they  were  all  so  treated  except  one,  that  opposite  ta. 
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faces.^  The  perpetrators  of  this  act  no  one  could  tell,  though 
their  detection  was  sought  after  by  great  rewards  ^  publicly 
oflFered  for  the  discovery;  and  the  people  likewise  decreed 
that  if  any  knew  of  any  other  impiety  that  had  been  perpetrated, 
the  might,  all  who  chose,  fearlessly  reveal  it,  whether  they 
were  citizens,  or  foreigners,  or  slaves.  Indeed,  they  treated 
the  offence  as  a  very  serious  matter  %  regarding  it  as  of  bad 
omen  ^  with  respect  to  the  expedition,  and  as  having  been  per- 


his  own  house.  And  so  Plutarch,  in  his  Nicias,  c.  13.  Coraelius  Nejm 
Alcib.  5.,  indeed,  says :  "  omnet  Hermae  dejicerentur/^  But  as  that  wnter 
almost  translates  Thucydides,  the  word  d^iceretUur  must  be  corrupt,  and 
the  reading  of  the  MSS.  deicerentur  is  probably  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  which  I  leave  to  others  to  discover. 

0  In  their/aces.]  And  also  (as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias  ap.  Schol.  and 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  1095.)  in  their  private  parts,  which  were  represented  (at 
in  the  present  Hindoo  idols  and  symbols)  in  the  most  disgustingly  indecent 
manner.  Duker,  indeed,  seems  to  disbeiieve  this,  as  not  related  in  iiutory. 
But  the  account  of  Pausanias  must  have  hten  founded  on  history.  Besides, 
such  seems  imp&ed  in  the  expression  of  Plutarch,  AKpoTtipiaa^ivTutv,  And 
nothing  was  more  probable,  especially  as  Plutarch  Nic.  13.  mentions  the 
same  enormity  as  perpetrated  at  the  altar  of  the  twelve  sods. 

7  Great  rewardt.]  Namely,  as  we  find  from  Andocides  de  Myst.,  100 
minae. 

"  Treated  the  offence  at  a  very  ierioui  matter,]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  t6  trpayfia  fAti^dvutg  iXdfifavov,  with  which  may  be  compared 
a  kindred  one  in  SL  Chrysostom,  t.  4.  p.  891.  futZoviog  kwoiovvro  rdc  Karri' 

yopiacm 

'  Regarding  it  as  of  had  omen,  fc,]  Indeed,  Plutarch  Nic.  mentions 
teany  other  things  which  were  thought  ominous.  And  it  is  clear  that  the 
liecret  disapprolwtion  of  many  wise  men  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
though  there  suppressed,  yet  burst  out  afterwards ;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
displayed  in  its  proper  form,  sought  the  shelter  of  pretended  omens,  pro- 
phecies, and  oracular  responses.  It  appears  that  tne  priests,  soothsayers, 
and  oracles  were  tampered  with  by  botn  parties,  and  eacli  accused  the  other 
(truly  enough)  of  imposture.  The  most  really  ominous  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was  that  the  very  wisest  of  men,  Socrates  and  Meton,  thouj^ht  the 
expedition  could  end  in  nothing  but  destruction;  the  latter  of  whom 
avoided  going  by  feigning  madness. 

With  respect  to  the  outrage  in  question,  it  was,  probablj^,  the  act  of  some 
drunken  and  wanton  youths,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any  plans  for 
politicai  innovation.  That  Alcibiades,  at  least,  should  have  had  any  hand 
in  it,  is  exceedingly  improbable.  He  was  not  only  without  any  temptation 
to  commit  it,  but  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  prevent  its  commission,  if 
he  had  even  known  of  it ;  since,  from  his  irregular  mode  of  life,  he  would 
be  especially  liable  to  suspicions.  Mitford  even  savs,  **  that  considering 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  temper  of  party  at  Athens,  and 
events  preceding  and  following,  we  find  strong  reason  to  suspect,  thouffh 
we  cannot  be  certain,  that  not  Alcibiades  but  tlie  enemies  of  Alcibinoes 
i^ere  the  authors  of  the  profanation  whence  the  disturbance  arose."  The 
latter  is  certainly  far  more  probable  than  the  former;  though  the  act  might 
very  possibly  be  committed  by  dissolute  youths  unconnectea  with  aitj^partyk 
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oeiebrttMtt  of  eke 
of  eke  HcmiK ;  and  tkit  laochs^  of  tkese  tha^  had 
vidfeont  kk  putjdposiaB ;'  auje^n^  tKx  m  ptoo^  <^ 
cdier  fioendoQs  irrcigiiianDes  of  kk  belttTiaBr  afid  m^^  of  fife^ 
so  cootruT-  to  the  lavs,  and  so  mysc^cAtr  to  a 


io  t^  hzcvotiT  of  TkB:T\5J»  :ktf  coasts 

I  hadle  of  k  s^Kt  JUdibttdck  ADdastothe 
eooccrt  and  secncj  of  the  <3nd,  it  pronp  noctHi^  soce  a!!  SDch  oiitn^!es 
mmt  be  fecrcC  At  all  CTait&,  tbe  cnrwics  of  Akibnies  «cre  sore  to  take 
the  tiling  op  as  tfacj  <fid,  and  agitate  tbe  pobSc  aDwL 

>  Mmek  eeUArm&omt,^.'^  In  troth,  tbe  tbii^  afpears  to  hare  been  done  in 
ome  hoofe,  tbat  dl  Polmbom^  as  ve  learn  frooTPlutarrb  Akd)L  19l,  Isocrmtcs 
^  Big^  p.  605^  Andoddes  de  Mrst.  jjl  T^  Reiske,  and  Buxsan.  Attic 
J,  2,  4. 

^  And  mm  iko^e  mio  were  etpeciaDy  oppettd  Io  AkAimd€%^  ^:^  MitionI 
wdl  mraphrawn  tbos :  "  Of  tbe  partT  in  opposition  to  AlcdMades  were  all 
who  leaned  to  oiiprcbj,  and  nxxt  ot  tbe  mosx  poverful  men  of  tbe  oom- 
nonwealtb,  wbo  locfignantly  bore  tbe  soperioritj  assumed  by  tbat  voui^ 
nan,  b\  wbote  abilities,  sisisted  b  r  tbe  splendour  of  bis  birtb  and  tbe  great- 
new  of  bift  Ibrtune,  and  supported  by  tbe  farour  of  tbe  people,  tbe\'  round 
tbemfelires  so  overwbelmed,  that  they  had,  for  some  time  past,  sulmiitted 
in  nlence.  But  the  present  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected :  they 
•et  themseWes  instantly  to  take  advantage  from  it  to  ruin  him  in  the  farour 
of  the  people, — tbat  foundation  of  sand  on  which  all  power  in  Athens  roust 
rest,  and  then  the  reins^  o^  the  commonwealth  would,  of  course,  pass  into 
their  hands/'  They  mi^t  plausibly  enough  represent  that  irregularity  of 
life  so  similar  to  that  of  Paiisanias,  and  probably  connected  with  «milar 
plant  for  the  enslavement  of  his  country. 

On  the  auetUon  of  the  piilt  or  innocence  of  Alcibiades,  Godler  refers  to 
'Ml  ample  (UKUMion  of  Meier  de  bonis  damn.  p.  179.  note. 
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XXIX.  He,  however,  for  the  present  made  his  defence,  as 
to  the  informations,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  a  trial  ^  as  to 
what  hand  he  had  had  in  the  affair,  before  his  departure  (for  the 
preparations  were  now  completed),  and  if  he  had  done  any 
such  thing,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  the  law  should  in- 
flict, and  only,  if  entirely  acquitted,  take  the  command.  He 
also  conjured  them  not  to  receive  any  calumnious  accusations 
of  him,  when  absent,  but  to  put  him  to  death  now,  if  he  were 
found  guilty.  Propriety,  he  said,  demanded  that  they  should 
not  send  him  in  command  over  so  great  an  armament,  while 
labouring  under  such  a  charge,  and  before  the  affair  had 
been  brought  to  a  decision. 

But  his  enemies,  fearing  lest  he  should  have  the  good  will 
of  the  army,  if  he  were  now  to  stand  trial,  and  that  the  people 
(who  showed  him  respect,  because  by  him  the  Argives  and 
some  of  the  Mantinasans  took  part  in  the  expedition)  would 
suffer  their  resentment  to  die  away,  dissuaded  and  put  aside 
the  proposed  measure  \  by  setting  on  other  orators  ^  who  pro- 
posed that  he  should  now  sail,  and  not  retard  the  departure  of 
the  armament,  but,  on  his  return,  be  brought  to  trial  on  certain 


Diodorus  relates  that  a  witness  came  forward,  who  stated  that  about 
midnight  of  the  new  moon  he  saw  persons  go  into  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  these  malpractices  ;  and  that  among  these  was  Alcibiades.  Upon  being 
asked  how  he  could  be  sure  it  was  he,  the  fellow  answered  that  he  saw  his 
face  by  the  light  of  the  moon :  which,  of  course,  completely  negatived  his 
pwn  evidence. 

1  Was  ready  to  submit  to  a  trial ^  So  Xen.  Hist.  1, 4, 14.  ^'^Kovro^  tl  t6ts 
npivie^ai  '^apaxpTma  rijc  airiac  &pn  ytyivijfdifrig,  cif  ijfff^i/rdroc  (S  fd 
fivoTJipta^  virep€aXX6fiivoi  Sk  ix^P^  ^^  SoKovvra  Sttzaia  ilvOAy  dnovra  airrbnt 
iffTipTiffav  TijQ  varpiCoQ.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  "  that  m  no  one 
circumstance  of  his  public  life  does  Alcibiades  seem  to  have  conducted  him- 
self more  unexceptionably  than  under  this  accusation.  He  neither  avoided 
enquiry,  uor  attempted  to  overbear  it ;  but  coming  forward,  with  the  decent 
confidence  of  innocence,  he  earnestly  desired  immediate  trial,  and  depre- 
cated only  accusation  in  his  absence." 

«  But  his  Enemies  fearing^  Sfc.'\  It  is  ably  remarked  by  Mitford,  **  that, 
as  usual  with  all  factions,  what  prudence  would  dictate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth  was,  with  his  opponents,  but  an  inferior  consideration : 
what  would  advance  the  power  or  their  party,  was  the  first."  Dreading, 
therefore,  his  popularity  with  the  army,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Argivtt 
Bod  Mantinsan  allies,  and  apprehensive  that  they  should  fail  of  their  pur- 
•pose,  and  even  incur  blame  themselves,  they  resolved  to  wave  thd  charge 
ror  the  present,  but  bold  it  suspended  over  their  victim. 

9  Setting  on  other  orators.]  i.  e.  those  of  a  different  party  frotn  theSr  own^ 
that  n^ght  not  be  suspected  of  any  hand  in  the  affair.  The  phrase  ^XXov( 
Iviivrig  is  borrowed  by  I^o  Cas8»  p*  203,  S5« 
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appointed  days.^  Their  intent  in  this  was,  upon  greater  mat- 
ter of  accu3ation9  which  they  would  easily  contrive  to  be  forth- 
coming after  his  departure,  to  have  him  sent  for  back  to  stand 
trial.     Thus  it  was  decided  that  Alcibiades  should  depart*^ 

XXX.  After  this,  when  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the 
embarkation  to  Sicily  took  place.  And  now  the  greater  part 
of  the  allies,  with  the  corn-transports,  and  such  other  vessels 
and  barks  as  were  to  accompany  the  force,  had  received  pre* 
vious  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Corcyra,  it  being  intended 
from  thence  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  to  the  promontory  of 
Japygia.'  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of  the 
allies  as  were  at  hand,  proceeding  to  the  Pirseus  on  an  ap« 
pointed  day,  early  the  next  morning,  went  on  board  the 
ships,  in  order  to  immediately  get  under  weigh.  With  them 
bad  gone  down,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  mul« 
titude  which  was  in  the  city,  both  of  citiaens  and  strangers ; 
the  former  for  the  purpose  of  setting  their  relations  on  the 
^ay ;  the  latter  as  conducting  some  their  companions,  some 
their  relatives,  others  their  sons,  accompanying  them  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  lamentation ;  of  hope,  that  they  would 
attain  their  aims ;  of  lamentation,  as  uncertain  whether  they 
should  ever  again  see  each  other,  considering  the  remoteness 
of  the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  when  they  were  now  about  to 
part  from  each  other  under  circumstances  of  peril  %  the  foi> 
midable  nature  of  the  expedition  struck  them  more  forcibly 
than  wh^n  they  had  voted  for  its  adoption.     However,  at  the 


*  But,  on  hii  return,  4'^*]  Plutarch  expresses  it  thus:  dWd  vvv  fUv 
dya^^  Tvxy  trXiiTut,  tov  6i  rroXifiov  itairpax^^PTOQ  liri  roig  avrdl£  yo fioiQ  dirov 
Xoytitr^bj  irapiov,  yfhere  I  would  read  for  vofioic,  vofitfiois* 

^  It  was  decided  that  Alcilnadet  shoiJd  depart.]  Plutarch  Alcib.  19. 
writes  thus :  oifK  iXdv^avi  fuv  ovv  i)  KaKOti^iia  rqc  dpatokiic  rbv  'AXKiCiodijy, 
iiKK  tXiyi  irapidtv,  wf  Siivbp  iariv  aWiaQ  diroXnrovra  ko^'  iavrov  km  dia^oKdi;, 
iKiTiiAirttx^ai  fitriutpov  tiri  TO<yavTtis  ^vva^tioi,  diro^aviiv  yup  avri^  irpovriKU 
jAi^  XifffavTi  rds  KaTfiyopiag,  Xvcavn  Sk  Kai  ^avivri  Ko^aptp,  rpiiria^ai  irpb^ 
Toifc  jroXifiiov^,  ft»)  hdoiKori  tov^  avKo^vTag*  where  there  is  no  such  corrup- 
tion in  the  preceding  words  avt^aftpovv^^dtroXoyiav*  as  the  editors  suppose : 
it  is  only  necessary  to  translate  thus :  '*  fiduciani  receperunt,  et  ad  causal 
suae  dicendam  tempore  constituto  prasslo  erant." 

J  Japygia.]    The  point  chiefly  made  for  by  those  bound  for  Sicily. 

«  Under  circumstances  o/perU.]    i.  e.  at  least  to  <me  party. 
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manifest  strength  of  the  armament  they  took  courage ;  cheered 
by  the  vast  numbers  which  met  their  view.  As  to  the  strangers 
and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  ^,  they  went  for  the  sake  of  the 
spectacle,  as  something  worth  seeing,  and  connected  with  an 
enterprise  stupendous.^ 

XXXI.  For  this  was  the  greatest,  the  most  costly,  and 
the  finest  armament  whicii  up  to  that  time  had  sailed 
from  a  single  state  with  Grecian  forces.^  But  in  fiumber  of 
shipsy  and  of  hearn/  infantry^  both  that  to  Epidaurus  under 
Pericles,  and  that  to  Potidsea  under  Hagnon,  was  not  infe- 
rior to  it.  For  there  were  four  thousand  heavy-armed  and 
three  hundred  horse  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  a  hun* 
dred  triremes,  besides  fifly  Lesbians  and  Chians,  and  also 
many  other  allies  that  joined  him  in  the  voyage.^  fiut  they 
set  forth  as  for  a  short  voyage,  and  with  a  slender  preparatlon4 
Whereas  this  armament,  as  being  meant  for  continuance, 
was  fitted  out  for  both  kinds  of  service,  as  need  may  require) 
with  both  sea  and  land  force :  the  naval  one  was  elaborately 
equipped,  at  the  great  expense  of  the  captains  of  triremes  and 
of  tlie  state,  the  public  giving  a  drachma  a  day  to  each  mariner. 


)  The  rat  of  the  multitude,]  By  this  is,  perhaps,  meant  the  slave  i>opu- 
lation,  which  was  very  considerable. 

4  Went  for  the  sake  of  Sfc^  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  **  the  numerous 
foreigners  more  calmly  gratified  their  curiosity  with  so  splendid  and  inte- 
resting a  spectacle." 

1  For  ih^  was  the  wreatest^  4*^.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  words  of  the 
original  be  correct.  \Sm\.  as  the  distinction  between  Grecian  forces,  as 
compared  to  Barbarian,  seems  harsh,  and  irpdlfTtf  has  rarely,  if  ever,  that 
sense,  not  to  mention  that  the  assertion  is  at  once  odd,  and  perhaps  un* 
true,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Hack,  that  'EXXiyvuc^c  is  the  true  reading. 
Then  irpktrn  will  be  joined  with  dwd/itt.  The  sense  will  thus  be  at  once 
plain  and  unexceptionable. 

It  has  surely  been  y&ty  ill  represented  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  especially 
the  latter,  who  makes  Thucydides  say,  **  it  was  the  finest  and  most  glorious 
fleet  the  world  had  ever  seen ; "  which  is  quite  contrary  to  facts.  Was  not 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  least  ten  times  as  large  ?  and  the  combined  Grecian 
one  thrice  as  large  ?  Thucydides  will,  I  believe,  be  very  rarelv,  indeed, 
found  mistaken  in  any  assertion  which  he  deliberately  makes ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  grant  the  occasionally  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
what  it  is  that  he  does  assert. 

s  For  there  were  four  thousand  heavy^armed,  ^c]  Hobbes  renders  as  if 
he  took  this  account  to  refer  to  the  present  expedition,  whereas  it  only 
refers  to  that  under  Pericles.  Thucydides  mentions  the  amount  of  the 
present  armament,  infra,  c.  43. 
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and  supplying  empty  vessels  ^,  sixty  of  them  light,  and  forty 
having  on  board  heavy  infentry,  also  equipments  *  for  these  at 
the  expense  of  the  captains,  who  also  gave  gratuities  ^,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  public  pay,  to  the  Thranitae  (or  highest  bank  of 
rowers)  and  to  the  servants  ^ ;  and  in  other  respects  ^  bestowed 


^  Empty  vessels.]  i.  e.  empty  in  comparison  with  thoFe  which  carried 
soldiers  on  board.  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  1, 1.  p.  90.  t.  2.  and  Wolf,  on 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  101. 

-(  Eqttipments,  4'^*.]  Such  also  is  the  sense  of  vinjpi(ria  at  1,  143.  On 
the  diflerence  between  the  triremes  rax«ot  and  arparntiTilai  or  o^rXiraywyoi, 
Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  1, 1. 1. 1.  p.  300.  sq. 

This  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Nearch.  ap.  Arrian  Ind.  c.  SO,  9.  \afjb- 
vpOTtiQ  Ti  'TToXXi)  ry  irapaffKivy  tirovffa,  icai  KofffiOQ  rwv  vfHv,  cat  ffwov^al  i  Hv 
rpirjpdpxMv  a/i0t  tui;  vnTjptcriaQ  ti  Kai  tA  iK'TrXripoifiara  iKirptTrkiQ,  where  for 
tKirXrjpwfiaTa,  Raphel  should  have  received  from  the  Cod.  opt.  frXtjpwfiaTa, 
As  to  kKirXnpwfxa,  it  is  a  vox  nihili. 

^  Gratuities,]  *lEx<popcL  literally  signifies  somethingadded.  So  Pollux  1, 
153.  rb  Tt^  fiiff^tp  TTport^f/iivov — wq  Govicv^toiyf.  The  word  occurs  very 
xarely  in  the  present  sense  out  of  Thucydides.  Yet  I  have  noticed  that  in 
Dio  Cass.  503,  90.  ovdi  yap  t^fipKH  of^tat  ovrt  17  fiitr^o<j>opia  (I  conjecture 
fii(r^o<p6pa)  Kai  virepivTiXrJQ  olfffa,  ovn  at  i^utBtv  iiri^opaif  and  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7* 
-447.  ToiiQ  Sk  naiffiv  iTritpopAg  rayuaTiKag  airtve, 

*  Servants.]  There  arc,  perhaps,  few  who  would  not  wish  to  know 
something  of  these  vwrjpirriai.  The  following  illustrations  may,  therefore^ 
be  not  unacceptable. 

In  Demosthenes  (as  Reiske  tells  us  in  his  Index)  the  word  denotes,  in  the 
singular  (as  distinguished  from  vavrai,  mariners  or  rowers,  and  im^aTai,  or 
rowers),  '*  reliqui  ministri  nautici."  Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  sense 
here;  for  as  the  ^pavirai  are  especially  mentioned,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
gratuity  was  given  to  the  other  order,  the  Zeugitas  and  Thalamii.  The 
Scholiast  observes  that  it  was  given  oOxt  ^k  ?ra(n  rolg  kperatg.  In  this  passage 
it  may  signify  apparatus  nauticus.  Stephens  in  his  Thesaur.  explains  the 
word  "  quisque  apparatus  vel  ministerium  quidquc."  And  Schweighausser 
on  Polyb.  1,  25, 3.  says  it  signifies  in  the  plural  '*  omnino  quidquid  ad  mini^ 
terium  nauticum  pcrtinet."  1  have,  however,  sometimes  thought  that  by 
these  vTTijptrai  are  meant  the  two  lower  benches  of  rowers.  And  this  n 
countenanced  by  the  following  illustrations  of  Goeller,  or  rather  Boeckh. : 
/'  virtipiTca  interdum  iidem  sunt  ac  vavrai,  L  e.  cuncti  qui  prseter  niilites, 
imtaraQ  navibus  vehuntur,  quos  nautas  nos  dicimus  Matrosen,  Interdum 
remiges  discernuntur  ab  h^peretis  et  nautis,  appellanturque  Ipirai  KWTnjXd' 
rai.  Duplice  igitur  hommum  genere  constabat  totum  TrXripwfia  sive  die 
Schiffsmannschafty  militibus  et  nautis,  qui  latiori  sensu  appellantur,  quique 
aut  vavrai  strictiori  sensu  dicti,  aut  vntipirat,  i.  e.  ministri  eorum,  aut  ro- 
miges  erant/' 

So  also  1, 121.  ri)v  &X\rjv  virrjpiaiav,  the  rest  of  the  crew.  And  thus 
Poppo  in  his  Prol^.  2, 60.  says  tnat  the  vTrrjptffia  was  what  are  elsewhere 
called  ipBTai  and  KWTri/Xarai. 

7  In  other  respects  bestowed  great  expenses^  Hence,  as  the  whole  equips 
ment  of  the  ship  fell  upon  the  captains,  the  office  was  Very  expensive,  and 
thrown,  as  a  burden,  on  the  rich.  So  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  103.  F.  rpttipap- 
Xiiv  dirriyKaTo,  And  in  Aristoph.  £q.  910.  Uleon  threatens  a  person  thus : 
iyut  fff  wou)<rut  Tpitjpapxtiy,  dvaXiuKovra  rtHty  ^Lavrov,  iraXaidv  vavv  lx®*''**» 
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great  expenses  on  the  ensigns  ^,  and  the  furniture,  and  equip- 
ments, each  one  striving  to  the  uttermost  that  his  ship  should 
exceed  in  beauty  and  swiftness  of  sailing.  As  for  the  land  forces. 


Eic  T/v  avaXdv  ovk  ^0iCc(C>  oM  vavTrfiyoufievo^'  Aiafitixcivrj<rofiai  y,  oirat^  Stv 
lariov  aaTpbv  Xa^yc*  iEschines,  too,  p.  56,  27.  says  that  many  had  con* 
suroed  their  whole  fortunes  on  this  office.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  pru- 
dent persons  should  dread  it.  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  l06^.  Ovk  ovv  i&iXa  ye 
rpiripapxttv  TrXovruiv  ovdii^  Sid  Tavra,  'AXX'  iv  paxiotq  TrepiiiXofiivog  KXaii^  gai 

^  Ensigns,]    i.  e.  those  images  of  tutelary  gods  or  other  figures  by  which 
the  vessel  was  distinguished  and  named.    The  Scholiast  interprets  these 
ffrjfifia  of  pictures;  and  Duker  proves  that  pictures  were  in  use,  from  a 
passage  of  Lucian ;  though  he  prefers  to  understand  the  word  of  the  tutelse- 
narium.  Wesseling  on  Diod.  Sic.  13,3.  doubts  whether  they  were  not  cer- 
tain ornaments  extending  from  the  prow,  such  as  the  dtcpovToXtov  or  irapd' 
fftjfiov.     Which  last  interpretation  is,  doubtless,  the  best  founded ;  and  the 
following  illustrations  of  the  subject  I  shall  extract  from  my  note  On  Acts 
28,  1 1 .  iv  xXoty  — ^  irapavrifxtit  AiodKOvpolg,    **  The  t^  Trapdfftifxov^  the  insigne^ 
was  that  from  which  the  ship  derived  its  name.    It  was  a  painting,  or  bas- 
relief,  on  the  prow,  of  some  god  or  hero,  or  sometimes  animal;  nay,  even 
inanimate  substance,  as  shield,  &c.    So  Ovid.  Trist.  1,10,1.    Est  mihi, 
sitque  precor,  flavas  tutela  Minervse,  Navis ;  et  a  pict4  casside  nomen  habet. 
Virg.  .'Eneid.  5, 1 1 5.  seqq.    The  poop  bore  the  picture,  or  image  of  some 
god  under  whose  protection  the  ship  was  supposed  to  be  placed.  Both  the 
tutela  and  the  imigne  were  of  gold  [or,n'ather,  gilded  metal],  ivory,  or  other 
rich  material.    So  Virg.  Mni  10, 171.    Et  aurato  fulgebat  Apolline  puppis. 
Now  the  Romans  distinguished  tlie  tutela^  which  was  at  the  poop,  from  the 
tn#^e,  which  was  at  the  prow.    Thus  of  the  ship  mentioned  in  the  above 
cited  passage  of  Ovid,  the  numen  luteiare  was  Minerva,  placed  on  the  poop ; 
but  the  insigne,  or  irapatnjfiov,  was  a  helmet  of  Minerva  painted  on  tne 
prow,  and  gave  name  to  the  ship.     Yet  such  was  not  the  invariable  custom. 
Sometimes  the  tutela  and  vapcuyrifiov  were  the  same ;  as,  for  instance,  when- 
ever the  effigies  of  the  deity  himself*  to  whose  protection  the  ship  was 
committed,  supplied  the  place  of  an  insigne  (whicn  often  happened),  then 
the  ship  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  god  who  was  painted  or  carved  on 
the  prow.    Thus  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  had  the  Dios- 
curi  for  an  insigne  as  well  as  a  tutela:  whence,  too,  it  was  called  AioffKovpou 
See  Alberti  on  this  passage,  Enschedii  Diss,  de  tutelis  el  insignibus  navium^ 
Kunz.  Obss.  de  vexillo  navis  Alexandrims  qud  Paulus  in  ItaUam  rectus  estg 
Jen.  1734,  4,  the  commentators  on  Sil.  It.  14,409.,  Salmas.  on  C^lin. 
p.  403.,  Bochart  Geo^r.  Sacr.  I.  2.  c.3.  p.  712.,  Meursius  on  Lycoph.  110| 
1299,  SchefTer  de  MilitiA  navali  3. 1 .  p.  372  seq.,  Burman  on  Petron.  c  105. 
and  Val.  Flacc.   1,301.,  Heyne  on  Virg.  iEn.   10,  171.,  and  SchUtz  on 
iEschyl.  Theb.  v.  210."     See  also  the  numerous  passages  illustrating  the 
figures  of  ships'  prows  and  poops,  collected  by  Westein,  a  few  of  which  I 
have  in  the  above-mentioned  note  selected. 

Of  these  tuteUe  it  may  be  added,  the  principal  (as  might  be  expected] 
were  the  iraXKddia,  which,  as  appears  from  Aristoph.  Acharn.  547.,  were 
gilt.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  not  improbable  that  these  irapd<rrifia  were 
sometimes  only  paintings,  not  figures  or  bas-reliefs.  Such,  indeed,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  of  Aristoph.  Ran.  933.  (which  has  escaped  all  the  editors), 
where  we  nave  the  very  word  here  used  by  Thucydides ;  afifitiov,  olv  rat; 
vavaiVf  if  fta^fffraTf  iviypairro. 
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they  were  selected  from  the  best  lists  ^9  and  the  different  corps 
zealously  vied  with  e,ach  other  *^  in  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments for  the  body.  Insomuch  that  there  would  sometimes 
arise  a  strife  as  to  the  officers  under  whom  any  should  be 
ranged  ^\  and  to  the  other  Greeks  it  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  display  of  power  and  opulence,  rather  than  an  armament 
against  an  enemy.  For  if  any  one  reflected  on  the  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  and  the  private  one  incurred  by  those  who 
went  on  the  expedition ;  of  the  stalej  considering  what  sums 
it  had  now  expended  on  the  expedition  ^\  and  had  sent  in 
charge  of  the  commanders ;  of  individuals^  what  expense  each 
had  incurred  in  his  personal  equipment,  and  the  captains  on  their 
ships,  besides  what  it  was  probable  every  one  would  iurnish 
as  a  provision  for  so  long  an  expedition ;  also  what  sums  each 
one,  whether  soldier,  or  merchant  '^,  took  with  him  for  ex- 
change and  traffic  ^^ ;  he  would  find  the  whole  sum  thus  car- 


9  Selected  from  the  hctt  luit,]  'EKKpiveiv  is  a  vox  propria  de  hac  re,  as  in 
the  Tragedians,  in  Herodotus,  and  Plato  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  So  also  iEscbyl. 
Pers.  808.  wX^^oc  iKKpiTOv  (TTparoik 

10  Vied  with  each  other.]  'AfiikkrjBtv  is  not,  as  Bauer  fancies,  put  for  the 
middle,  but  rather  is  a  passive  form  with  an  active  sense,  on  which  see 
Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  493  and  496. 

1 1  A  strife  at  to  the  officers  under  whom  any  should  he  ranged,]  So  I  have 
ventured  to  render  the  passage  (in  which  I  find  1  have  the  support  of 
Smith),  though  I  crant  this  version  is  not  justified  by  the  use  of  npofrratr' 
(Ttff^ai  in  Thucydides,  according  to  which,  Goeller  has  truly  remarked,  the 
sense  should  be :  "  contigit  autem,  ut  simul  et  illi  inter  se  certarent  in  illo 
munere,  cui  quisque  fuerat  prsefectus  et,*'  See.  Thus  the  term  will  denote 
a  quarrel  for  precedency  among  the  officers,  as  to  the  corps  each  had 
assigned  to  him.  That  sense,  however,  cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words, 
and  the  other  seems  more  natural,  and  agreeable  to  what  precedes. 

IS  fVhat  sums  it  had  now  expended  on  the  expedition,]  I  have  here  seen 
no  reason  to  deviate  from  the  common  reading,  and  adopt  the  conjecture 
wpofTtreXsKii,  propounded  by  some.  It  is  truly  remarkea  by  Goeller  that 
the  common  reading  may  mean,  ^'quae  in  expeditionem  impenderant." 
With  the  irpoffTtXeut  here  we  may  compare  npo9$anavcua  in  St.  Luke, 
10, 35, 

IS  Merchant,]  These  merchants  seem  to  have  been  something  like  our 
sutlers  and  camp-followers ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  calculated  on 
driving  some  petty  traffic  with  the  people  of  the  country  where  they  were 
going.  And,  no  doubt,  their  ignorance  of  its  real  nature,  would  cause 
as  many  ridiculous  mistakes  as  to  the  kind  of  articles  proper  to  be  taken, 
as  sometimes  our  own  merchants  have  committed  in  sending  off*  ship* 
ments  to  foreign  countries. 

14  For  exchange  and  traffic,]  Of  this  sense  of /Acra^oXi)  I  know  no  other 
(example,  though  it  is  common  in  furd^oko^. 
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ried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of 
talents.  ^^ 

The  armament,  too,  was  noised  abroad  with  astonishment, 
no  less  at  the  daringness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  show,  than  at  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  force,  as  it 
regarded  those  it  was  going  to  attack,  and  because  it  was  the 
longest  voyage  from  their  own  country  they  had  ever  made  '®, 
and  enterprized  with  the  greatest  expectation  of  future  acqui* 
sitions  in  addition  to  present  possession. 

XXXII.  When  the  ships  were  manned,  and  every  thing 
was  put  on  board  which  was  to  be  taken  with  them,  silence 
was  ordered  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  \  and  the  usual 
prayers  directed  by  law  were  recited,  not  by  each  ship  sepa- 


ls 7^  whole  sum  thus,  fc]  By  this  Thucydides  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  removal  of  so  much  coin  from  the  country  was  an  injury; 
whereas  most  of  our  political  economists  are  of  another  opinion,  whether 
on  just  grounds,  or  not,  I  will  not  presume  to  say. 

>^  And  because  it  was  the  longest,  S^c^  The  translators  seem  to  scruple  at 
expressing  the  superlative  sense,  which,  however,  is  required  by  the  ^  (for 
so  I  would  read,  with  Bekker) :  perhaps  they  do  this  from  remembering 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Egypt,  But  though  Egypt  is,  strictly  speaking, 
farther  from  Athens  than  Sicily,  yet  the  coasting  navigation,  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  the  latter  voyaee,  made  it  in  fact  longer. 

Mitford  says,  Thucy^des  calls  it  the  greatest  expedition  ever  under- 
taken by  any  Grecian  state.  This,  however,  Thucydides  does  notprecisely 
tay,  for  his  words  plainly  regard  Athens  only ;  though  such  would  be,  per- 
haps, true  of  any  single  state  in  Greece.  Nay,  taking  into  consideration 
the  magnitude  of  the  future  hopes  in  comparison  with  the  present  posses- 
sions, perhaps  no  armament  had  yet  left  any  country  that  equalled  it. 

Of  the  words  krri  fnyiirry  iXiridi  rStv  ftiWovrutv,  irpbg  rd  vrrdpxoVTa,  iirt- 
X^H^fi^n  the  best  commentary  is  the  seventy*first  chapter  of  book  1. 

t  Silence  was  ordered  by  the  sound  of  Vie  trumpet,]  A  mode  of  issuing 
orders  used  by  all  the  antient  nations,  both  Oriental  and  Occidental ;  the 
trumpet  being  employed  to  command  attention  to  the  order  which  followed 
its  sound,  as  with  us  in  the  case  of  a  beadle's  bell.  I  will  only  cite  Dio 
Cass.  521,  69.  ffaX7rtyier»)c  —  virifffifiatvi,  and  575,  78.  ri  aaXiriy^  vw^arjfi^ 
vtv,     Joseph.  1124,  32.  vTrootjfiavei  if  (TaKwiy^. 

The  word  is  used  metaphorically  in  Plato  Polit.  1.  8.  of  a  factious  dema- 
gogue, who  preaches  up  and  proclaims  (a  doctrine  which  would  be  relbhed 
by  many  of  our  own  times)  abolition  of  debts  and  division  of  propertv. 

There  is  a  passage  highly  illustrative  of  this  whole  context  in  Diodf.  Sic. 
1. 13,  5,  (whicn  seems  to  be  taken  from  some  more  antient  writer)  ol  fjiku 
o^v  rpiiipttc  ffop'  oXov  rbv  XifASva  wapwpfiow,  xtKOfffirifjiivai  rots  liri  raX^  irp^ 
pcuQ  iirnrrrinaei  Koi  rg  \afiirp6ri^Ti  rwv  oirXitW  6  dk  KVK\og  lirrai  tov  Xi/icvo^ 
lytfit  Bvfiiarfipiiav  ical  Kparrjptov  dpyvpwv,  l^  utv  Ixirdifiam.  xpt'<^oic  toiriv^ov 
A  Ttfitn^TtQ  rb  ^ilov,  Kal  irpoaivxofiivoi  Kararvx^'t^v  rrJQ  ffrpariiac* 
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rately,  but  all  together,  the  whole  multitude  responding  to  the 
voice  of  heralds  ^ ;  cups  of  wine,  too,  were  mixed  throughout 
the  whole  armament,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  made  liba- 
tions ^  out  of  golden  and  silver  goblets.  In  these  prayers,  top, 
participated  all  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  citizens  on  shore, 
and  whoever  else  present  with  them  wished  well  to  the  expe- 
dition. And  after  singing  the  Pa^an,  and  completing  the  li* 
bations,  they  put  to  sea,  at  first  sailing  in  column,  and  then 
making  a  race  of  speed  ^  as  &r  as  iEgina.  lliey  then  made 
all  speed  for  Corey ra,  whither  the  rest  of  the  allied  forces  was 
assembling. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  received  news  of  the  expedition  from 
various  quarters ;  yet  for  a  long  time  no  credit  was  given  to 


«  Responding  to  the  voice  of  heralds.]  Namely,  who  first  pronounced  the 
words  to  be  uttered.  Such  is  the  real,  though  not  literal,  sense  (which  has 
been  strangely  mistaken  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  the  signification  assigned  by 
whom  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ivyiirivxovn}) ;  for  the  idiom  vrrb  KifpvKOQ 
(on  which  see  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  p.  914.)  hardly  admits  of  a  literal  ren- 
dering. 

s  Cum  of  tome,  too,  S^c]  Hobbes  confounds  both  together,  or  rather 
omits  all  mention  of  the  latter.  Smith,  too,  though  he  mentions  the  liba- 
tions, makes  the  crews  drink  them  out  of  the  gold  and  silver  cups. 
Whereas  it  was  only  cups  of  nnxed  wine  which  were  first  filled  and  drunk 
round,  to  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and  then  the  officers,  with  gold  and 
silver  cups  of  wine  unmixed,  made  the  libation,  which  was  not  drunk,  but, 
as  its  name  implies,  poured  out  on  the  ship,  or  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  though  the  Ivi^arai  and  the  dpxovTEg  (the  crews  and  officers) 
are  placed  together,  yet  (per  hyperbaton)  the  former  must  be  construed 
with  KtpadavTfg,  the  latter  with  airiviovTeg. 

On  the  pouring  of  the  libation,  Duker  compares  Arrian  E.  A.  6,5,  He 
might  more  aptly  have  adduced  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  343.  xpwriav  x"'p«''<r(  Xa^utv 
^laXav  ' ApxoQ  iv  Trpvfivq,  k.  r.  X. 

*  Making  a  race  of  speed.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
HfiiXKav  ivotovvTo  :  though  the  translators  and  commentators  take  it  only 
to  mean  **  made  the  best  of  their  way."  The  above  view  of  the  sense, 
however,  is  required  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase;  and  it  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  following  examples,  most  of  them  imitations  of  this 

Passage*  Herod.  7,  44,  7.  liik^rj  rdv  vswv  ///xtXXav  yivofAiVfjv  idMai, 
'ausan.  2,  35,  1.  afiCKXtiQ  irXdiiov  rt^iamv  a^\a.  Aristid.  2,  19.  ol  Sk  KpO" 
Trjpis  Kal  j)  fihxpii:  Alyivtjc  ilfiiyXa,  2,  2,  24.  D.  oifK  dvafivrioBrifTofUva — ctTro- 
/iifiov^tvoi.  and  2,  25.  D.  rroiav  UfiikXav  dfit\Xy<rovTai  irpbg  aWriXovg  dVa^rXc- 
ovrag,  ofAOiav  ry  irpioriv,  2,  56.  y  ron  SfitWa  fi^XP*  AiyiViyc-  Isocr.  p.  303. 
Tpirjpwv  afiiXXaig.  Onosand.  48.  UfiiXXaQ  iroulff^at.  Xen.  Hist.  6,  2,  28. 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  290.  Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  aequora  verrunt ;  and 
128.  Pseudo  Eurip.  Rhes.  364.    iEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  130. 

At  the  same  time  I  grant  that  the  expression  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  denote  making  great  haste;  as  Aristoph.  Pac.  950.  And 
00  conmtor  in  Livy,  I.  52,  51.  and  Csesar  Bell.  Civ.  1,  46. 
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the  reports.  However,  on  an  assembly  being  called,  speeches 
such  as  the  following  were  made  (some  crediting  the  accounts 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  others  speaking  to  the  con- 
trary), and  Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  having  come  forward 
to  the  assembly,  as  conceiving  that  he  had  certain  knowledge 
of  the  matter  in  question,  addressed  to  them  the  following 
counsels :  ^ 

XXXIII.  ^^  It  will  perhaps  be  my  lot  S  as  it  has  been  tliat 
of  others,  to  utter  what  may  seem  incredible,  when  I  speak  of 
the  expedition  as  a  matter  of  actual  truth ;  and  well  I  know 
that  those  who  tell  or  relate  what  seems  unworthy  of  belief^ 
not  only  fail  to  persuade,  but  are  even  regarded  as  fools.^ 
However,  I  will  not,  through  fear  of  such  an  imputation,  hold 
my  peace,  while  my  country  is  in  danger,  since  I  persuade 
myself^  at  least,  that  I  am  speaking  from  more  certain  infor- 
mation than  others  possess. 

"  The  Athenians^  therij  (however  ye  may  be  amazed)  are  ad- 
vancing ^  against  you  with  a  great  armament  both  for  sea  and 
land  service,  under  the  pretext,  indeed,  of  rendering  assistance 
to  their  allies  the  Elgestseans,  and  again  settling  the  Leontines ; 
but,  in  truth,  through  desire  to  subdue  Sicily,  but  especially 


^  Addressed  to  them  the  foUomng  admonition,]  The  patriotic  and  able 
Hermocrates,  the  peace-maker  of  Sicily  when  harassed  by  internal  war, 
was  among  the  foremost  to  propose  vigorous  measures  against  foreign 
attack.  (Niitford.)  The  same  writer  also  gives  the  following  able  statement 
of  afikirs  at  Syracuse :  *'  It  is  not  specified  by  historians,  but  the  account  of 
Tliucydides  makes  it  evident,  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  or  at  least  a  great  change  in  the  administration, 
«iuce  the  oligarchical  Leontines  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Syracusan 
citizens.  The  democratical  party  now  bore  the  sway ;  and  some  jealousy 
toward  the  nobles,,  lest  preparation  for  war  should  throw  an  increase  of 
power  into  their  hands,  appears  to  have  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  day. 
At  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of  Syracuse,  considerably  altered  since 
the  former  interference  of  Athens  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  were  such  as 
would  inflame  the  usual  presumption  of  a  democratical  government.** 

>  It  will  perhaps  be  my  lot,  ^c]  The  commencement  of  this  oration  is 
imitated  by  Herodian  7,  8,  6.  dviora  fUv  olda  icai  irapdSoKa  Xk^iov  irpbg  vfiag, 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  282.  dkdouea  ufl  atriara  r.  a.  £.  Sdkut  Xiynv, 

«  And  well  I  know,  4*^.]  This  passage  is  thus  imitated,  or  rather  copied, 
by  Dio  Cass.  698.  79.  rat  yiyvio<ncut  rot;^'  Sri  ol  rd  fti)  vurrd  SoKovvra  elvai 
Xi  YOVTig,  ovx  090V  ov  irii^ov<n  Tivag,  dXXtk  Kai  K6£aXoi  doKovoiv  elvai, 

3  The  Athenians,  S^c,,  are  advancing,]  This  may  very  well  bring  to  mind 
the  spirited  commencement  of  the  song,  '*  The  Campbells  are  coming." 
The  ydp  b  inchoative. 


>» 
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oar  ci^,  thinking  that  if  they  get  possessku  of  this,  they  will 
easily  obtain  the  rest. 

^^  Since,  therefore,  they  will  be  speedily  at  hand,  ooosadery 
with  your  present  means  \  in  what  way  yoa  may  best  repri 
their  attacks ;  and  neither,  through  contempt  of  your  enemy, 
expose  yourselves  defenceless,  nor,  through  incredulity,  neglect 
the  public  safety.^ 

^^  Let  not,  however,  such  as  may  credit  my  representations 
feel  astonished  at  the  daring,  and  alarmed  at  the  power,  of  the 
enemy.  For  they  will  not  be  able  to  inflict  on  us  more  than 
they  will  themselves  suffer  ;  nor,  because  they  come  upon  us 
with  a  great  armament,  will  they  be  without  giving  us  some 
advantage  ^ ;  nay  ^,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us,  with  respect  to 
the  other  Siceliots,  for,  through  alarm,  they  will  be  more  dis* 
posed  to  side  with  us ;  and  if,  indeed,  we  either  worst  the  enemy, 
or  send  them  away  without  effiscting  their  purpose  (for,  truly, 
I  fear  not  lest  they  should  attain  their  aims),  a  work  will  be 
effected  most  glorious  for  us,  and,  indeed,  such  as  I  am  not 
without  hopes  to  see  accomplished.  For,  indeed,  few  great 
armaments,  whether  of  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  which  have  gone 
firom  thence,  have  been  successful.^  Neither  are  our  assailants 
superior  in  number  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  (for,  through  fear,  all  will  unite),  and  if,  through 
want  of  necessaries  in  an  enemy's  country,  they  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  they,  nevertheless,  will  leave  a  fame  to  those  whose 
destruction  they  have  sought,  even  though  they  should  mis- 
carry chiefly  through  their  own  fault ;  which  was  the  case 
with  these  very  Athenians  themselves,  who,  on  the  Medes 


4  W\ih  your  present  means.]  i.  e.  pro  prsesenti  copia,  &c.  Soch  b  plainly 
the  sense,  whicn,  however,  the  translators  have  missed. 

»  7^  public  safety.]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  rot;  Ivfix&mCi  with 
which  the  translators  have  been  perplexed. 

6  Will  they  be  without  giving  us  some  adfMmtage.]  This  sense  ofdvt^ftkttf 
ioayraiy  which  is  required  by  the  context,  n  not  easy  to  be  paralleled  out  of 
our  author. 

7  Nay.]  I  agree  with  Bauer  that  for  &\Xd  n  we  should  read  dXXd  yc, 
qmn  certo, 

*  Few  ^eat  armaments,  4*0.]  This  is,  perhaps,  at  true  in  modern  as  it 
was  in  antient  times,  except  that  since  the  great  improvements  in  arts  and 
sciences,  armaments  can  go  farther  from  home  with  less  danger.  Even  now, 
however,  expeditions,  I  wiilnot  say  to  India,  but  even  across  the  Atlantic; 
have  usually  been  disastrous. 
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suffering  defeat  unlooked  for,  grew  great  by  the  object  pro- 
fessed by  the  enemy,  that  ^  he  was  gomg  only  against  the 
Athenians/  And  that  something  like  this^  may  happen  in 
our  case  I  am  not  without  hope. 

XXXIV.  "  With  confidence,  then,  let  us  make  our  prepar- 
ations here,  and  send  to  the  Siculi,  in  order  more  to  confirm 
the  amity  of  some,  and  endeavour  to  form  connections  of  fiiend- 
ship  and  alliance  with  others ;  let  us,  too,  despatch  embassies  to 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  apprizing  them  that  the  danger  is  common,  and 
also  to  Italy,  that  they  may  either  form  an  alliance  with  us,  or  at 
least  engage  not  to  receive  the  Athenians.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  advisable  to  send  also  to  Carthage :  for  the  thing  is  not 
unexpected  by  them ;  nay,  they  have  been  always  in  fear  lest 
the  Athenians  should  make  an  attack  upon  their  city ;  so  that 
perhaps,  conceiving  that  if  they  abandon  us  they  may  them- 
selves be  in  trouble,  they  may  choose,  either  secretly,  or  openly, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  give  us  assistance.  And  they  are  of  all 
present  powers  the  most  able  to  do  this  *,  if  they  be  but  willing; 
for  they  are  in  possession  of  the  most  gold  and  silver,  whence 
war  and  every  other  pui*pose  is  facilitated.  Let  us  also  send 
to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  entreating  them  to  give  assistance 
with  all  speed,  and  stir  up  the  war  there. 

"  But  what  I  especially  account  expedient,  and  you  by  your 
accustomed  indolence  will  least  of  all  heartily  be  induced  to^ — 
nevertheless  it  shall  be  spoken.^     If,  then,  the  Siceliots  (all 


»  Something  like  this.]  This  is  certainly  modest  in  Hermocrates ;  indeed, 
he  could  not  reasonably  reckon  on  so  complete  a  triumph  as  his  country- 
men after^'ards  obtained. 

'  Of  all  present  powers^  cj-c]  Mitford  paraphrases,  "  the  richest  com- 
monwealth upon  earth,  and,  therefore,  ablest  to  give  that  kind  of  assistance 
which  was  most  desirable,  as  being  most  efficacious  with  least  danger;" 
which  is  very  true,  but  not  the  truth  expressed  by  Thucydides.  The 
most  effectual  assistance  they  could  have  was  naval  assistance ;  for  unless 
the  sea  were  open  to  the  Athenian  ships  bringing  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies, the  army  m  Sicily  could  not  long  exist. 

9  Induced  to.]  The  aposiopesis  here  (which,  however,  is  unnoticed  by 
the  commentators)  has  a  fine  effect. 

s  Neverthelets  it  shall  bespoken.]  This  has  been  extensively  imitated  bv 
other  authors;  ex.gr.  Demosthenes  tripl  ^vfjupop.  p.  11.  edit.  Allen,  trapa- 

^^ov  fitv  olca  \6yov  bv  fiiWut  XtytiVf  oymtQ  0*  tiprjctrcu,  Dionys.  Hal.  390,  25. 
9  it  navTutv  i<TTt  r/oantrroi'  iv  role  ttoXi^oiq,  Kai  ovTt  vfitlQ  abrh  IvtS^vfiri^ttjTk 
wm,  ovTt  rutv  ffVfi^vXwp  ovitig  Xiytt,  tqvto  wpoc^tis  wavcofuu, 

tOL.  111.  t  TEft 
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together,  if  it  be  thought  good,  or,  if  not,  a  considerable  force  in 
eotij unction  with  us),  launching  the  whole  of  their  ships,  were 
to  go^  with  two  months'  provisions,  and  meet  the  Athenians  at 
1  aras  and  Cape  Japygia,  thus  showing  them  that  they  must 
have  to  fight  for  the  passage  across  the  Ionian  gulf,  before  they 
combat  for  Sicily — it  would  strike  them  with  the  utmost  terror, 
and  set  them  on  reflecting  that  we  are  sallying  from  ^  a  friendly 
country  as  its  defenders  (for  Taras  will  receive  us),  whereas 
they  will  have  a  wide  extent  of  sea  to  traverse,  with  all  their 
Stores  and  equipments,  and,  because  of  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  order,  and  their  line 
will  be  a  ready  object  of  attack  to  us,  while  it  is  making  its  way 
slowly,  and  can  engage  with  us  but  by  a  few  at  a  time.^  And 
if,  again,  they  clear  ship  ^,  and  bear  down  upon  us  with  their 
swift->sailing  squadron  in  more  compact  order,  then,  should  they 
take  to  their  oars,  we  can  attack  them  when  wearied,  or,  if  that 
should  seem  inexpedient,  it  is  in  our  power  to  retire  to  Taras: 
while  tbeyi  making  their  passage  with  but  slender  stores,  as 
for  a  sea-fight  ^,  will  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions  in  places 
that  affi)rd  no  supply,  and  either,  if  they  remain,  will  be  reduced 
by  starvation  ®,  or,  if  they  attempt  to  proceed,  will  leave  be- 
hind them  the  rest  of  their  consorts  ^,  and,  being  ill  assured 
whether  the  cities  will  receive  them,  or  not,  they  will  be  dis- 


**«te 


The  coumel  in  question  was  at  once  bold,  and  yet  judicious,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  safe,  such  in  fact  as  great  generals  in  perilous  circumstances 
choose.  This  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  counsel  of  Themistocles  to 
put  to  sea,  and  meet  the  Persians  on  their  way  to  Greece. 

*  We  are  ta/lying  from.]  Or,  "  we  have  a  sally- post  in,"  &c.;  opfno^^a 
being  for  bpfiojrripiov  ix^fitv,  Mitford  here  paraphrases:  "  we  shall  go 
into  action  with  our  crews  refreshed  in  a  friendly  port,  and  our  gailies 
light." 

»  By  but  a  few  at  a  time.]  I  here  read,  with  the  recent  editors,  Kar 
SKtyov,  To  the  passages  adduced  by  Duker  may  be  added  Polyasn.  3,  9, 4a. 
hxXlraQ  lierdliaQ  —  Kar  oXiyov  dWov  dXKy. 

On  the  above  sense  of  trpotr-rr'nTTovriQ  see  note  on  3,  78. 

«  Clear  ship,']  Namely,  for  action;  as  Dio  Cass.  628,81.  817,31. 
837, 8.  315, 98.  On  the  thing  itself,  see  Polyb.  2, 5, 1 1.  7, 39, 4.  1, 60,  3. 
and  8.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Acts  27,  38.  Uov<p0^ov  rb  TrXotor, 
where  see  my  note.  Here  it  is  contemplated  that  part  of  the  stores  may 
be  thrown  overboard. 

7  As  for  a  sea-fight]  i.  e.  as  expecting  to  fight  by  the  way. 

8  Reduced  bu  starvation.]  i.  e.  be  compelled  to  surrender.  IIoXio/>coivro 
is  for  UiroX.,  which  verb  is  used  at  l,  135.  and  7,  15. 

9  Leave  behind  them  the  rest  of  their  consorts.]  i.  e.  the  heavier  laden  ves- 
telt  and  transports.    Here  the  translators  are  all  in  error. 
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heartened.  Insomuch  that  (I  fancy),  daunted  by  this  reflec- 
tion ^S  they  will  not  even  weigh  from  Corcyra ;  but  either,  while 
they  are  deliberating,  and  sending  out  squadrons  of  observation, 
to  learn  our  numbers  and  position,  they  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  winter  season  ^^  or  else,  dismayed  at  this  unexpected 
resistance,  will  give  up  the  voyage;  especially  since  (as  I 
learn)  the  most  experienced  of  their  generals  has  unwillingly 
undertaken  the  command,  and  would  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of 
any  reason  for  abandoning  the  measure,  if  any  tolerable  show 
of  resistance  should  be  made  on  our  part*  And  well  I  wot  ^'^ 
that  report  will  rate  us  '^  at  more  than  our  real  strength.  For 
indeed  the  sentiments  of  men  are  usually  qf  a  colour  with  what 
is  rumoured,  and  they  stand  in  greater  awe  of  those  who  at- 
tack first,  than  such  as  merely  show  that  they  will  repel  as- 
sailants, since  those  they  account  as  an  equal  matdi.^^    Which 


>o  Perjdexed  by  this  r^cHon,]  Literally,  *'  hemmed  in,  excluded  from 
opportunity  to  act.*' 

n  Will  be  thrown  upon  the  winter  seasonA  i.e.  the  season  will  be  pro* 
tracted  till  the  winter.  This  substitution  of  the  person  for  the  thins  is 
frequent  in  all  languages.  The  phrase  is  imitated  by  Appian  1, 775.  I^eS- 
a^iivai  i(i»c  x^'^V^*^  ivtvitfi.  And  something  like  it  occurs  in  £urip.  Cyd. 
S77.  irvtvftaeip  doXatratocf  Si|V  yaiav  i^uKT^ivng  ^KOfiiv, 

■^  Well  I  uH>t,]  This,  I  think,  will  not  ill  represent  the  force  of  the  it 
olta  ]iri,  which  may  be  more  literally  rendered,  "  And  report  will  rate  us 
(that  I  well  know)  at,"  &c. ;  for  the  phrase  is  usually  inserted  parentheti- 
cally ;  as  Xen.  Cyr.  5,  5,  32.  ^laXtyofitvoi  irtpl  rffi&v,  lydf  olo  hri,  oifSkv 
wavovrat, 

I  >  Report  will  rate  tu.]  This  sense  of  AyykWte^at^  as  used  of  persons, 
is  somewhat  rare.    I  have,  however,  noted  the  following  examples:-^ 

Eurip.  Hec.  591.  ayyiX^tXffa  fjioi  ytvvaloQ,  Xenoph.  Hist.  6,  4,  21.  6<pdilQ  ^ 
AyytX^iiQ  omf  irop«voiro.  and  4, 37.  IKnyiV  wf  ayyiXoiTO  b  lltieavSpoi  rsTtXtV' 
r^cofC*  6,4,16.  ^u>vrcc  ^yyi\fiivot  rieav.  Cyr,  S^S,  15.  3  A.  IfilQaXXuv 
ayyiWeTai.   Dionys.  Hal.  1,  210.  13.  ^nv  rov  jSacnAiw;  dyyiXouivov, 

With  respect  to  the  Inl  rb  iiti^v,  it  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  in  majus; 
ss  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Liv^,  1.  21,32.  '*  Qui  (scil.  fama)  incerta  in 
majus  vero  ferri  solent."  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  46,  24.  ayyiKKirai  tcl  ytv^J- 
^va  ini  TO  fo€ifnitripov,  Aristid.  3,  5, 75.  Ivi  rb  tul^ov  alpttv.  So  also  kirl 
rb  xtlpov  and  lire  /iaXXov,  as  Joseph.  673, 13.  Hence  may  be  emended  an 
imitation  of  the  present  passage  in  Onosand.  p.  67.  ult.  act  ydp  g  firiBsirut  rcf 
i^ptuuv  ikiriZH  ftil^ov  yt,  tcHq  dXtf^tiatc  in  Kai  rif  rb  fUXkovro^  ^O^H*  ^^ 
ikiriba  lurpei  irpbt  rb  x^^^*(^^'  ^bere  for  rai^  dXri^iiaiQ  I  would  read 
rifc  dkti^eias  (which  emendation  is  confirmed  bv  Herodian  8,  $,  15.  ^ijfuu 
IMiZovc,  a  viro^/ioc,  aXff^iac  Ibibovro);  and  for  in  I  conjecture  IkL 
Hence  may  be  understood  the  gnome  of  iEschylus  Choeph.  832.  irpb^ 
jwoakAv  bufiarovfiivoi  \6yoi  (ex  metu  elficti)  vibapaioi  ^puteKovoi,  ^vfjtrKovTtg 
ftdrtjv. 

**  A$an  equal  match.]  Literallv,  *'  as  equally  disposed  to  face  danger." 
The  word  looKivbwoQ  i»  ex$«9di9gly  rare ;  «n4  i^ot  even  tht^  new  «ditPPQ  of 
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would  now  be  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians ;  for  they  come 
against  as  as  persons  who  will  make  no  resistance,  justly  con- 
temning us  because  we  did  not  unite  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  destroying  their  power.  Whereas  if  they  see  us  daring  be- 
yond their  calculations,  they  will  be  more  astounded  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  thing,  than  at  any  force  we  may  actually 
send  forth  J  ^ 

**  Be  persuaded,  then,  above  all,  to  venture  on  this  measure, 
or,  at  least,  to  lose  no  time  in  making  preparations  for  the  war. 
And  let  it  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  that  contempt 
of  invaders  is  best  evinced  in  energy  of  deeds  —  well  assured 
that,  for  the  present,  to  make  our  preparations,  with  fear,  the 
safest  (as  in  a  time  of  danger),  will  turn  out  the  most  advisable 
course.'®  Indeed,  the  enemy  are  advancing ;  —  they  are,  I  well 
know,  already  on  the  voyage ;  —  and  are  all  but  upon  us  ! " ''" 

XXXV.  Thus  spoke  Hermocrates :  On  which  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Syracusans  were  at  great  strife  one  with  another, 
some  maintaining  that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come, 
and  that  the  representations  of  the  orator  were  not  true ;  others 
exclaiming,  ^^  If  they  do  even  come,  what  can  they  inflict  which 
they  will  not  suffer  in  return,  and  to  a  greater  degree  ?"  Others, 
again,  with  an  utter  contempt  of  the  news,  turned  the  whole 
affair  into  ridicule.  There  were,  however,  a  few  who  believed 
the  account  of  Hermocrates,  and  were  alarmed  for  the  future.' 


Steph.  Thes.  gives  any  other  example  but  the  present  passage.  It  occurs, 
however,  twice  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  22, 21.  and  297,  58.  Kai  l(T6j)poiroi  d\Ki)\oiQ 
Kol  icoKivdwot  lyiyvovTO, 

'*  Than  at  ant/ force  we  may  actually  send  forth.]  Literally,  **  than  by  our 
true  force;  namely,  when  they  see  it."  'Awb  rov  dXrj^ovg  is  a  phrase  for 
an  adjective. 

*«  Contempt  of  invaders  is,  4'^]  The  best  commentary  on  this  passage  is 
the  kindred  sentiment  at  1. 2, 1 1.  xp'l  "'**  —  '*y  A*^*'  yvw^y  ^apffaXkovg  trrpa- 
nvttV  Tip  ik  IpyV*  ^f^^fac  napa<rKtvaZt<r^at, 

17  Are  all  but  upon  us,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  idiomatical  phrase  o<rov 
o(nna  wdpeim,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  commentators,  the 
following  examples  maybe  not  unacceptable: — Xen.  Hist.  6, 2, 9.  Ant. 
7^  25.  ^<rov  oif  irapiifi  ijSri.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  45,  35.  ic  rtiv  fiiWovirav  re 
Kal  Uaov  oi^TTOf  wapovtrav  titrvxiav  d7rw<ra<r^ai.  Procop.  Bell.  G.  p.  50,  15. 
$aov  o(nno  d^iK((f^ai,  Herodian  1,  15,  5.  i7/te7c  Si  otrov  ovSkirut  diroK- 
Xoiffit^a, 

>  And  were  alarmed  for  the  future,"]  As  they  justly  might,  when  they 
danger  to  slighted,  and  so  utterly  unprepar^  for. 
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At  length  came  forward  Athenagoras,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  at  the  present  had  much  influence 
with  the  multitude,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XXXVI.  "  As  to  the  Athenians,  indeed,  whoever  does  not 
wish  them  to  counsel  so  ill,  and,  by  coming  hither,  fall  a  prey 
into  our  hands,  is  either  a  coward,  or  disaffected  to  the  state.  ^ 
But  as  to  those  who  tell  such  terrific  stories,  and  throw  you 
into  consternation  ^,  I  wonder  not  at  their  audacity,  but  am 
amazed  at  their  folly,  if  they  fancy  that  their  views  shall  escape 
detection.^  As  to  the  fearful,  they,  on  their  pait,  wish  to  throw 
the  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  they  may  overshadow^ 
their  own  terror  under  the  common  fear. 

"  Now  this  is  the  very  scope  of  these  reports ;  which  have  not 
started  up  by  chance  ''^,  but  been  manufactured  ^  by  men  who  are 
ever  working  such  mischief.  As  to  yourselves,  if  ye  consult 
wisely,  ye  will  consider,  and  form  your  conjecture  of  probabili- 
ties not  from  what  they  tell  you,  but  from  what  men  long- 


t  Is  either  a  coujard  or  disaffected  to  the  state.]  This  is  an  oratorical 
mode  of  expression,  similar  to  that  of  Diodotus  1.3,  42.  oari^  SuzfidxtTcu  -^ 
ii  dKvviTOQ  iffTiv,  fi  i^itji  n  avrtp  duKftkpei, 

*  Consternation.]  lUpi'^o^  is  a  very  strong  term,  occurring  also  in  Xen. 
Anab.  3,  1,  9.,  &c.  Dionys.  Hal.  429, 23.   163,31.  Aristid.  1,256. 

3  If  they  fancy  that  their  views  shalt  not  escape  detection,]  Literally,  **  if 
they  think  they  shall  not  be  seen  through. 

•♦  Overshadow*]  The  sense  of  i7rt)\vydZt<T^ai  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
Duker,  who  gives  examples  from  Aristotle,  Diog.  Laert.,  Synesius,  and  the 
Greek  lexicographers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  passage  is  imitated  by 
Dexippus  ap.  Corn.  Hist.  Byz.  t.  1.  p.  11.  D.  oxwc  &v  t6  a^npov  Hot 
lTrr}\vya^i(T^ai,  The  word  also  occurs  in  Agath.  p.  49.  iElian  Hist.  An. 
1,41.  and  in  the  Schol.  on  Pind.  Pyth.  138.  i)  wapddKia — iaKtirt  gai 
ain)\vy€f  1  conjecture  iTrijXvye. 

■  As  to  the  noun  rjXvyriy  which  Dnker  could  only  find  in  the  Greek  lexico- 
graphers, it  occurs  in  Aristoph.  Acham.  682.  r^c  ^"ciyc  rrjv  t)\vyrrv.  Also 
\vyrj  occurs  in  Appian  1, 864.  And  I  would  restore  it  in  a  corrupt  passage 
of  Lucian,  t.  3,  122,  46.  f;  Trpb  rwv  Xoywv,  dWa  irpb  CKdrovg,  firjKen  fit^  roX" 
fiTjciig  ToioifTo  firiUv,  where  the  critics  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
ipyuiv  for  \6y(jjv.  The  true  reading  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  Xt/ya/v,  and 
the  sense  may  be  thus  expressed :  **  Certainly  before  dusk,  yea,  even  before 
dark,  you  will  no  longer  venture  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

*  Have  not  started  up  by  chatice.]  Or,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  This 
passage  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  iEschin.  C.  Tim.  p.  18,  8. 
u^iv^TIQ  TiQ  drrb  ravrofjidrov  vXavdrai  ^rjM  tiard  n)v  woXtv,  cat  JiayyIXXci, 
K.  r.  X.  He  thus  defines  <priM  at  p.  47, 23.  ^^ftij  itrriv  hrav  rb  irX^^oc 
rwv  TToXiTwv  avTofiarov  iv  firjieixidg  irpoiftdfrKog  ^^yy  '''*'^  *»»C  yeytviffiivtiy 
irpdKiv, 

6  Manufactured.]    Literally,  "  put  together." 
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headed,  and  expei'iended  stagers  "^  (as  I  reckon  the  Athenians  to 
be)  would  be  likely  to  do.  For  very  improbable  it  is  that  they 
would  leave  the  Peloponnesians  at  their  backs,  and,  though  they 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  disposed  of  the  war  there,  voluntarily 
etiter  upon  another  of  not  less  consequeilce.  No ;  they  are,  I 
trow,  well  content  that  we,  states  so  many  and  potent,  do  not 
invade  tkem. 

XXXVII.  "  But  indeed  should  they  come  (as  these  men 
tell  us),  I  am  of  opinion  that  Sicily  will  be  more  able  to  carry  the 
war  through  ^than  Peloponnesus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  all  respects 
betti^r  provided  with  resources;  and  I  hold  that  our  own  city 
itself  is  far  an  overmatch  for  the  armaknent  now  (as  they  say) 
coming,  nay,  and  for  one  twice  as  great,  should  it  arrive.  Sure 
I  am  that  the  enemy  can  at  least  bring  no  horses  with  them,  nor 
procure  any  here,  except  some  few  from  the  Egesta&ans ;  nor 
can  they  transport  a  force  of  heavy  infantry  equal  to  ours  on 
board  ships :  for  it  were  an  arduous  affair  for  them  to  aocom* 
plish  so  long  a  voyage  as  this,  even  with  light  ships  ^,  and  such 
other  equipments  as  would  be  necessai'y  against  such  a  city  as 
this,  and  which  could  not  be  small. 

^^  So  far,  then,  am  I  from  seeing  danger,  that  methinks, 
though  they  had  another  city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  carried 
on  the  war  from  an  adjacent  one,  they  would  scarcely  escape  utter 
destruction ;  much  less,  then,  in  Sicily,  entirely  hostile  and  in 
combination  as  it  will  be ;  with  an  army,  too,  placed  in  per- 
petual dependence  on  their  fleet,  cooped  up  in  paltry  huts^  and 


7  Long-hectdedf  and  experienced  stagers.}  As  the  terms  of  this  oration  are 
not  meant  to  convey  praite,  therefore  the  version  here  of  Smith,  "  wise 
and  enlightened,"  seems  ill  judged.  Assuredly  the  terms  in  question  ar» 
•onetimes  employed  in  semu  deteriori ;  as  in  Isocrates  Panath.  §  9a  dv^/M 
iuvhv  cac  icoKKmv  ifurnpov.  Herod.  5,  S3,  10.  avSpt  itiptfi  rt  ftd  9o^if^ 
Plut.  Coriol.  27, 1.  dpt^p  dupbg  icai  np  f^vtXv  icai  roXit^v  mpurrhQ.  On  tho 
feme  of  ^cTvoc,  see  Wolf,  on  Lii>an«  Epist.S??.  With  the  iroXXwv  IjinHpoQ 
nay  be  compared  Xenoph.  Cyr.  8,  7, 5.  Thiem.  rStv  irXct^vtuv  i^irtipt^ ;  and 
Lucian  1,10.  cnrAvtuiv  ffiitfipop ;  also  the  kokhv  ifuretp^Q  restored  at  ^schyl* 
Pert.  604.  by  Dn  Blomfield.  The  above  passages  are  adduced,  chiefly  to 
show  how  unnecessary  is  the  conjecture  ot  Lennep,  mentioned  by  Qoeller. 

'  Carry  the  war  through.]  u  e.  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Se^ 
8,  14  and  25. 

•  H  were  an  arduoiUy  <^.]    Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  infe* 
riority  of  the  antients  to  the  moderns  in  nautical  skill  than  such  an 
tion  as  this. 
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with  make-shiftly  ^^  equipments  and  supplies,  and  not  able  to  go 
far,  for  fear  of  our  cavalry.  In  short,  so  superior  do  I  account 
our  force,  that  I  think  they  would  not  even  effect  a  landing,  or 
secure  a  post. 

XXXVIII.  "  But  of  ail  this  the  Athenians  are  so  well 
aware,  that  they  (sure  I  am)  will  mind  their  own  afiairs ;  and 
our  men  here  are  setting  abroad  ^  stories  which  are  not  and  canr 
not  be  true  ^ ;  men  who,  I  know,  are  not  now  for  the  first  time, 
but  have  been  continually  aiming,  either  with  such  wards  as 
these,  or  yet  baser  fictions  than  these,  or  else  by  actions^  to 
throw  the  common  people  into  alarm  ^,  and  thus  themselves  rule 
over  the  city.  And  much  I  fear  lest,  after  long  attempting,  they 
may  at  last  succeed  ^  in  their  purposes,  and  we  be  too  sluggish 
and  pusillanimous  to  foreguard,  or,  on  perceiving  the  mischief 
to  remedy  it  before  we  are  suffering  under  the  ccmsequencee. 
From  this  cause,  indeed,  it  is  that  our  country  is  seldom  quiet^ 
but  takes  up  multiplied  factions  and  quarrels,  not  so  much 
against  the  enemy,  as  within  itself,  and  at  times  falls  under 
tyranny  and  unjust  domination.^     Of  these  I  will  endeavour 


>*  Make-thiftit/.]    Such  (to  use  a  colloquial  ezpresuon)  is  the  true  sense 

of  dvayKaiaQ, 

>  Mind  their  own  affairs.]  And  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  ours, 
3  Setting  abroad  storiet']  The  word  Xoyoxoilw  is  used  by  Josephus  fre- 
quently, by  Dio  Cass.,  Dinarchus,  Polysenus.  It  implies  falsehood.  So 
Hesych.  XoyoTrot^cavrtf.  irXaoafiivot  \6yovQ  y^fiv^Xq ;  and  TheophrastuB 
Char.  Eth.  trfpi  XayoTrotaf .  r)  U  XoyoTroia  i(rri  (rvv^iaiQ  ^ivi&v  XSyutv  xal  9r/)a- 
liufy,  utv  fiovXirai  6  Xoyoiroiujv,  The  punishment  for  this  was  very  heavy; 
namely,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  Nic.  1, 542. 

3  Which  are  not  and  cannot  be  true.]  Literally,  which  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  existence  in  truth.  So  Eurip.  frag,  incert.  132.  ttoq  n^  i^Sirai. 
Xiywv  rd  r  hvra  Kai  firj.  Lucian  .3,  19.  ovrt  6vTog  Tivb^,  ovrt  yevofuvov  ir6rt* 
Xenoph.  Hist.  1, 1,  51.  So^ag  rd  ovra  Xkynv.  et  Anab.  4,  4,  15.  ot^rof  Uokh 
TToXXd  ijStj  dXrj^tviTai,  roiavra  rd  ovra  re  wf  5vra,  xai  rdt  fiy  ovra  utg  ovk  ovra. 
In  the  same  sense,  too,  yhtrr^ai  is  used. 

4  Bj^  actions,]    i.  e.  by  deeds  of  seditious  tendency. 

^  Throw  the  common  people  into  alarm.]  The  very  mode,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  of  working  upon  the  multitude,  who,  being  governed  by  passion 
rather  than  reason,  are,  like  instruments,  played  upon  by  every  artful  agitator. 

6  And  much  I  fear  lest^S^c]  For  as  Theocritus  says.  Idyl.  15^62.  if 
Tpoiav  mipwfiivot  viX^ov  'Axaioi  —  ireip^  B^ijv  iravra  reXeirai. 

7  Tyranny  and  unjust  domination.]  By  the  former  of  these  expresslpas 
there  seems  a  reference  to  the  government  of  Gelon  and  others ;  and  bv  the 
latter,  to  the  occasional  predominance  of  aristocracy,  which  appears  to  nave 
prevailed  when  the  last  pacification  of  Sicily  was  effected,  under  Hermo« 
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if  at  least  you  be  disposed  to  support  me,  to  permit  none 
to  arise  among  us,  and  that  by  bringing  ycu  the  many  to  my 
opinion,  and  by  punishing  the  authors  of  such  machinations, 
— not  only  when  caught  in  the  fact  (for  hard  it  were  to  catch 
them),  but  for  what  they  meditate,  but  cannot  accomplish. 
For  it  behoves  us  to  anticipate  vengeance  on  our  foe  not  for 
what  he  effects  only,  but  for  his  very  intention ;  for  if  a  man  use 
not  this  foreguard,  he  will  suffer  Jirst.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  you  the/ew  ^  I  shall  deal  partly  by  convicting,  partly  by 
watching,  and  partly  by  admonishing  you.^  For  thus,  I  con- 
ceive, may  such  most  effectually  be  deterred  from  their  mal- 
practices. 

**  And  now  (what  has  often  occupied  my  reflections)  what 
is  it,  young  men,  that  you  would  have  ?  Is  it  to  bear  rule  at 
present  ?  But  that  is  not  permitted  by  law.  And  the  law 
.was  promulgated  from  your  not  having  the  requisite  ability, 
rather  than  to  disgrace  you  being  competent.^^  Well,  then,  is 
it  that  you  should  not  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
multitude  ?  But  how  can  it  be  just  that  the  same  fellow-men 
should  not  be  thought  worthy  of  the  same  privileges?  ** 


crates ;  but  since  that  time  to  have  been  displaced,  or,  at  least,  its  power 
clogged,  by  the  formidable  increase  of  democratical  influence. 

*  YouOiefew,'\    i.  e.  those  of  the  aristocmtical  or  oligarchical  party. 

9  /  thaU  deal  partly  by  convicting,  ^c]  Athcnagoras  is  here  speaking 
rather  of  the  course  he  intends  to  adopt  respecting  the  party  in  question, 
than  that  which  he  is  now  going  to  pursue ;  for  thus  <pv\d(T(TMi'  would  have 
no  sense.  Smith  and  others  have  therefore  missed  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
'  •  »o  And  the  law  was  promulgated^  cj-c]  By  this  it  should  seem  that  a  law 
had  been  enacted  during  the  last  ascendency  of  the  democratical  party^ 
limiting  the  age  at  which  any  should  be  eligible  to  state  offices.  And  it  ap- 
pears by  these  words  that  the  young  men  of  the  higher  ranks  conceived  the 
law  to  have  been  levelled  against  them,  as,  indeed,  it  doubtless  was;  there, 
perhaps,  happening  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  }'oung  men  of  talent 
and  spirit,  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  would  otherwise  have  aspired  to  the 
offices  of  the  state.  This  law,  then,  the  orator  now  justifies,  but  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  little  satisfactory  or  palatable  to  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  plain,  however,  that,  though  the  democratical  party  bore  the 
sway,  yet  the  state  offices  were  still  left  to  be  filled  by  the  privileged  classes. 

' '  But  how  can  it  be  just,  cj-c]  Such  is  certainly  the  sense ;  and  the 
rwv  ai)Twv  is  equivalent  to  '<rutv.  Here  we  have  the  common  argument  so 
perpetually  harped  upon  by  democrats  of  every  age,  the  "  natural  equality 
o/*  men,  and  the  naturally  equal  rights  of  men ; "  who  forget  that  there  is 
little  natural  equality  at  all ;  and  what  there  is,  is  materially  changed  by 
circumstances.     My  learned  and  reflecting  readers  will  not  be  indifferent  t© 
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XXXIX.  ^^  But  you  will  urge  that  democracy  is  a  state 
repugnant  both  to  wisdom  and  equity,  but  that  those  who  have 
wealth  are  the  fittest  to  govern  weU.  I,  however,  aver,  first, 
that  democracy  is  the  name  of  the  whole,  but  oligarchy  of  a 
part  ^ ;  and  then,  that,  though  the  rich  are  the  best  guardians 
of  the  treasury  ^,  persons  of  ability  make  the  best  counsellors  ^, 
and  that  the  multitude^  on  hearing  what  is  urged,  are  the  best 
to  decide.  Now  in  a  democracy,  all  these,  both  conjointly  and 
severally,  have  an  equal  share  of  privileges.^  But  oligarchy 
imparts  an  equal  share  of  dangers  to  the  many,  while  of  the 
advantages  it  not  only  holds  a  greater  portion,  but  takes  away 
and  keeps  the  whole.  Now  this  is  what  the  rich  and  the 
young  among  you  zealously  promote ;  a  thing  impossible  to  be 
attained  in  a  great  city.  But  even  yet  now,  O  ye  greatest  of 
dolts !  unless  ye  know  that  ye  are  contriving  evil,  ye  are  either 
the  most  ignorant  I  know  of  Grecians,  or  the  most  wicked  if^ 
knowing  it,  ye  dare  persist  in  your  practices. 

XL.  "  Now,  then,  either  informing  yourselves  better,  or 
changing  your  purposes,  strive  to  promote  with  all  the  com- 
mon prosperity  of  the  state ;  assured  of  this,  that  the  good 
among  you  will  have  an  equal,  nay  a  greater  share  than  the 
multitude  of  the  city ;  but  that  if  ye  aim  at  aught  further,  there 
may  be  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  whole.  With  such  sort 
of  stories,  then,  have  done,  as  being  told  to  those  who  perceive 
and  will  not  permit  your  designs.     For  this  city,  even  should 


the  strong  sense  and  perfect  truth  of  the  following  observation  of  the  Sta- 
girite  (Polit.  5,  3.)  oratrw^ovfTt  ^'  iv  6\iyapxio.iQ  oi  ttoXXoi,  wf  dhKovfi€vot, 
Zri  ov  fiiTtxo^*<^^  ''*^v  iTwv,  iffot  uPTiQ,  Iv  tk  Talg  SrffiOKpariaic  oi  yviopiixoi,  on 
fiiTixovei  TMV  iffuVf  ovK  Jtroi  ovrtC'  How  would  this  mighty  master  in  the 
theory  of  politics  have  admired  a  constitution  like  our  own,  which  unites 
the  benefits,  and  avoids  the  peculiar  defects,  inherent  both  in  democracy  and 
oligarchy. 

«  That  democracy  it,  ^c]  So  Herod.  5,  80.  ttXj/^oc  ^k  dpxov  —  'ovo^ia 
vdvTiiiV  jcoXXioTov  ?x''  hovofjiirji'. 

«  The  rich  are  the  best  gudrdiaru  of  the  treasury,]  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant, 
223, 10.  and  Isocrat.  Areop.  §  10.  p.  224.  et  Panath.  §  52. 

5  Persons  of  ability  make  the  best  counsellors,']  There  is  something  very 
similar  in  Herod.  1.  3,  80.  dpionav  S(  Av^pwv  sIkoq  dpiara  (iovXtvfiara 
yipiff^ai, 

*  Have  an  equal  share  of  privileges,]  So  Dio  Cass.  588, 14.  AtinoKparia 
yap  opoua  ihrrxm^ov  ix^h  *"*  ''**'"  hofioipiav  Traatv  Ik  r^f  hovofiiac  ^ffxtv 
ioKil.    See  also  Aristot.  1,589.  A. 
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the  Athenians  come,  will  repel  tbem  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself,  and  we  have  generals  who  will  look  to  such  matters. 
And  if  aught  of  your  story  be  true,  which  I  think  is  not  die 
case,  it  will  not  be  terrified  at  your  reports,  nor,  by  choosing 
you  (or  rulers,  put  its  neck  voluntarily  into  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, but  will  of  itself  consider  and  judge  die  xvor€b  diat  come 
from  you  as  worksj  and  will  not,  by  hearkening  to  your  coun* 
sels,  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  it  possesses ;  but  by  keeping 
actual  guard  of  you,  will  endeavour  to  frustrate  the  execution 
of  your  purposes.** 

* 

XLI.  Thus  spoke  Athenagoras.  Whereupon  one  of  the 
generals  arose,  and  would  not  sufier  any  other  orator  to  come 
forward,  but  himself  spoke  respecting  the  present  points  to 
the  following  effect ' : 

*<  Criminations  such  as  these  it  is  neither  decorous  in  any 
to  vent  against  each  other,  nor  prudent^  in  the  hearers  to 
listen  to,  but  rather,  from  what  is  reported,  to  consider  how 
we  may  be  prepared,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
repel  the  invaders.  And  if,  indeed,  our  care  should  prove  un- 
necessary, there  can  be  no  harm  that  the  public  should  be  fur- 
nbhed  with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  other  requisites  for  war.^ 
As  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  this  affair,  we  will  look  to  itf 
and  moreover  contrive  for  the  sending  round  to  the  cities,  both 
for  observation  of  the  state  of  things,  and  to  provide  for  what 
may  seem  necessary.     Part  of  these  matters  we  have  already 


1  Whereupon  one  of  the  general*  arose  and,  4'^.]  Mitford  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  general  interrupted  Athenagoras,  who,  it  is  clear,  concluded 
his  speech.  Only  the  general,  to  stop  the  attempt  to  excite  popular  pas- 
sion, wouhl  not  sufier  another  to  rise.  He,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party. 

'^  Decorous  in,  S^c,  nor  prudent,  S^c^  There  seems  to  be  a  diiogia  in 
wt^v,  which  is  used  in  two  significations  in  the  two  difierent  clauses  of  the 
sentence. 

s  Other  requisites  for  war.]  Smith  is  here  unusually  literal,  rendering, 
"  other  habitments  which  are  the  glory  of  war."  But  the  expression  (as  is 
diown  by.  the  Scholiast)  is  a  mere  phrase  (somewhat  too  bold  and  poetical, 
indeed^  signifying  itv  xpy^tu  Thus  Duker  might  here  have  spared  his 
discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  ayoKKuj^ai  and  Xafinpvvta^au 

The  passage,  it  may  be  observed,  is  almost  copied  by  Isidor.  Epist.  2,146. 
Our  present  Scholiast  plainly  appears  to  have  lived  before  him ;  which  may 
serve  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  tnis  commentator. 
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taken  care  of,  and  whatever  information  we  receirey  we  shall 
report  to  50U." 

On  the  general  having  thus  spoken,  die  SyracuBani  broke 
Dp  the  assembly/ 

XLII.  As  to  the  Adienians  and  their  allies,  they  were  all 
now  at  Corcyro.*  And  first  the  commanders  made  a  furthw 
review  '  of  the  armament,  and  formed  dispositions  and  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  order  and  mode  in  which  they  should  both 
take  up  their  anchorage,  and  form  their  encampments ;  and 
having  divided  the  forces  into  three  parts ',  they  cast  lots 
that  each  should  have  one.^  This  they  did  in  order  that  they 
might  not,  by  sailing  tc^tfaer  ',  be  in  want  of  water,  harboar- 
ag^  or  necesaaries  at  the  phices  where  they  totu^ed;  and 


•  Broke  up  tke  autmbly.]  t.  e.  deported.  Hobbei  wroi^j  render*, "  di^ 
•olved  the  assembly;"  for  that  was  tbe  office  of  the  geaenU,  who  had  vir- 
tudlj'  done  thti  bj  permilting  no  more  speecha  to  be  ddiv«r«d,  nor  the 
question  Eo  be  put  to  vote. 

Of  these  generals  (or  pncton]  there  were  (ifleen ;  whoae  dutie* 
were,  (kmbtleu,  the  very  ume  aj  those  of  the  stBIAKenerals  of  Athens. 

>  IVere  aU  noa  at  CBreyra.'\  It  illould  Men,  then,  IBat  ttie  plan  propoanl 
bj  Hermocratet  wat  impracticable ;  for  the  Athenians  would  prvbably  have 
reached  the  coast  of  Italy  before  the  Sjmcutaiu  could  have  been  there  to 
hinder  tliem. 

•  Furlker  nrnrw.]  Notwithstanding  that  some  MSS.  have  lit'  i%inm», 
doubtlcM  JtnQramv  i«  U)e  right  reading.  The  word  is  of  the  same  fonn 
with  lwit,ffyavia.  Out  the  translator*  are  wrong  in  affinniag  its  sente  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  linip^  Uirso^c.  The  iw  denotes  what  is  Aowt 
fiaiher.  Thtre  had,  it  seems,  been  a  review  at  PirKin  previous  to  the  de- 
pwtuiT ;  and  now  iJiere  wn  a  furtiier  one  at  Ckircyra,  after  all  the  allied 


»  had  joined. 


rf  Ikt  fotva  into  ikm  forU\     Polftenut,  1,  40,  «. 
"   '"    '  '        erfiaps,  bf  '  '      ' 


atcribes  thu  mcBsnre  to  Alainadet;  only,  perhaps,  because  hew       _ 

chief  command  (for  sudi  he  was,  not  withstanding  that  Mitfor4  all  t^tae% 
Mpposes  iTtimt  to  have  been  the  commatider-in-chief}. 

*  Cnt  Mt  that  tack  ihoald  haec  oar.]  1  have  here  followed  the  ememt 
Mion  of  ValckniM-  aod  Reisiie,  and  the  reading  of  Valla,  i'v,  which  hat 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  mlilors.  Yet  the  common  riding  may  vrary 
well  be  delendod  as  to  the  laue.  They  cast  iolB  on  each  of  the  diviiions 
•eparacely,  namely,  whole  it  should  be.  Such  was  the  custom  in  casting  Jot*, 
■I  appear*  front  Polyb.  S,  SO,  30.  tkifpoin  (scil.  Tfibuni)  ri^  ftAi^  sktA 
fMf,  Kai  Kpomakavvrai  Ti)v  iti  Xapnjaav.  And  so  1  undentand  St,  Marie, 
15,  24.  ^\kotnK  Aitpor  It'  ttiri,  tic  ti  itpir.  Yet  «t  iv  is  the  more  dtficult 
reading,  so  it  is  probably  the  true  one.  There  is  here  a  blendiag  of  tws 
plirwes. 

>  SaiSag  togMer-l  Here  again  I  adopt,  with  the  late  editor*,  the  readiiy 
of  Valla,  SfM  wXiamc.  And  I  would  add,  tint  tuch  teems  to  have  beca 
raid  t7  PolycBnt  abi  wpia. 
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that  in  other  respects  they  might  be  in  better  order,  and  more 
easy  to  govern,  being  ranged  into  squadrons  each  under  a 
separate  commander. 

They  then  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to 
learn  which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them  ^^,  with  orders  to 
meet  them  before  they  made  the  opposite  coast,  that  they 
might  know  where  to  touch. 

XLIII.  This  done,  the  Athenians  now  weighed  from  Cor- 
ey ra  with  the  grand  armament,  and  proceeded  to  make  tlieir 
passage  to  Sicily,  with,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
triremes,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  barks  ^  (of  which 
one  hundred  were  Athenian,  whereof  sixty  were  swift-sailing 
vessels,  the  remainder  such  as  conveyed  the  troops  '^).  The  rest 
of  the  navy  was  composed  of  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies, 
with  heavy  infantry,  in  all  amounting  to  five  thousand  one 
hundred  (of  which  one  thousand  five  hundred  were  Athenians 
of  the  regular  lists ^,  and  seven  hundred  Thetes  (or  marines  ^) : 


10  To  learn  which  of  the  ciliet  would  receive  them.]  Mitford  ascribes  the 
ignorance  in  this  respect,  which  argued  a  deficiency  in  prcparatorv 
measures,  to  the  rash  precipitation  of  one  party,  and  the  opposition  which 
perplexed  and  hampered  the  other. 

>  One  hundred  and  Ihirty-four  triremes^  and  two  Rhodian  fifiy'Oared 
barht.]  Plutarch.  Alcib.  c.  20.  reckons  them  at  something  short  of  one 
hundred  and  forty;  and  Diodorus,  12,  84.,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  But 
I  suspect  that  for  M  should  there  be  read  A.  The  error  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  M^v  following. 

«  jSiur/y  were  swift  sailings  4rC'],  Smith  ill  renders,  "sixty  were  tight 
ships  fit  for  service ;  the  rest  were  transports  for  the  soldiery."  Thucydides 
says  nothing  about  their  tightness,  or  fitness  for  service.  No  doubt  all  that 
went  were  such.  And,  as  to  transports,  if  the  forty  last  mentioned  were  only 
such,  how  could  the  one  hundred  be  made  up  ?  This  as  well  as  many  other 
blunders  that  translator  would  have  avoided,  simply  by  consulting  the  Scho- 
liast, who  briefly  makes  all  clear  by  thus  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of 
•vessels  which  composed  the  fleet :  rpitiptlQ  Taxtiaz^  rpi^pctf  arpaTtuTiSiQf 
tnvTviKovTopoi,  ifTTrayioyoi,  w\o7a,  oXica^ci;.  Of  these  last  two  the  irXola 
were  barges  skiiendant  on  the  triremes;  the  oXxaSig  (which  Mr.  Mitford 
oddly  calls  holcads,  though  the  word  is  in  fact  the  same  as  our  hidk)  were 
vessels  of  burden,  transports  loaded  with  provisions,  stores,  &c. 

3  Athenians  of  the  regular  lists.]  Namely,  of  the  census.  Goeller  here 
refers  to  Krueger  on  Dionys.  p.  109.,  Hemsterhusius  on  Lucian,  1. 1.  p.  425, 
Schneider  on  Aristot.  Polit.  5, 2, 8.,  Sturz.  lexic.  Xenoph.  t.  2.  p.  688.,  and 
Boeckh.  1.  1.  t.  2.  p.  35. 

**  Seven  hundred  marines.]  Such  is  the  exact  sense  of  iTri^arai  rStv  vtdv. 
These,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  pass^es  cited  by  Duker  and  Goeller, 
exactly  corresponded  to  our  marines.  They  were  not  sailors,  but  only 
soldiers  who  served  on  board  ship.    To  the  passages  cited  by  that  com* 
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the  rest  wbo  served  were  of  the  confederates,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  subject  allies  %  and  of  the  others,  the  Argives  6ve 


,  _[>  prove  the  diatinction,  I  add  the  followW: — Xen,  Hist.  7, 

1,3.  Polyb.  1,  51,8.  1,  16o,30.and  1,  61,3.  Arrian  E.  A.2, 17,  6.  and 
99,  T.,  and  eapeciallf  Herod.  T,  1S4.  iiriSarivov  It.  JEschyU  Pers.  ssi. 
Herod.  6,  13.  oTTu/c  roi'ic  Jirifidrac  oTrXiaiu,  "  might  keep  ihem  to  the  ejier- 
che  of  their  arms."  Herodotus  (who  eliewhere  metltiont  the  Epibatea)  at 
6,  15,  6.,  (howl  the  jn^ow  auigned  to  them  inatrireine,  and  the  usual  num- 

•fiuhom  uKTt  of  the  luijecl  aUiei.]  How  many  Thucydides  does 
^  Lnd,  indeed,  hii  whole  account  is  any  thing  but  perspicuoui; 
and,  therefore,  it  ii  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  (as  it  has)  mistin- 
derstood,  nay,  even,  I  conceive,  by  Wesseling  on  Died.  Sic.  t.  1,  543., 
who,  deceived,  it  should  teem,  by  Diodoms,  writes,  "  universam  gravem 
levemque  armaturam,  turn  civium  turn  socionim  tnultitudineni  vii  mill, 
paulo  ainpliorem  fuisse."  For  my  own  pari,  after  close  an<l  repeated  ex- 
BDiinationB  of  the  passage,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  number  of 
'  infantry  iere  mentioned  was  six  thoiuand  four  hundred,  and  of  hone 
y.  My  view  of  the  tense  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  Alcib. 
lusly  following  Thucydidet,  certainly  took  the  pawage  i 


Some  of  nil 


thirty.  M^  view  of  the  sense  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  2o.,  who, 
""  '' '  »,  certainly  took  the  passage  in  the  same 
avtixitt  (tcil.  Aldbiades)  yura  marpariiyi^, 
Ixiav  Tpiiipiif — uirXirac^l  irrvrii»irj(iXii>i;c  ml  itarbv,  Tokorat  ii  tai  afmlo- 
viJTa!:  caHiiXuvt  iripi  Tpiaroaiovc  mi  KiXiov;.  icai  r^v  iXXifv  irnpaoiiuijv  dCivi 
Xoyoi'.  As  to  the  accusation  of  error  brought  against  Plutarch  by  Wasse, 
it  is  unfounded.  That  learned  commentator  seems  to  have  read  this  pas- 
sage of  Thticydidcs  somewhat  n^Ilgentlv,  and  was  led  into  error  by  Dio- 
doms, or  rather  corrupt  MSS,  of  that  historian.  For  he  intended,  I  con- 
ceive, as  usual,  to  follow  Thucydides.  But  the  equivocal  kind  of  rec- 
koning adopted  deceived  him,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done  almost  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Plutarch.  To  avoid  error,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  wordi 
■ai  Toiruiv —  finEoinoi  as  parenthetical,  and  explanatory  of  the  sort  of  forcei 
whereof  the  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed  was  composed.  For 
want  of  attending  to  which,  Diodorua,  with  many  others,  falls  into  the  error 
of  reckoning  part  of  the  troops  twice  over,  namely,  the  Argive  mid  Man- 
tinaan  quotas. 

Diodorui,  then,  nwunf  (according  to  the  above  mentioned  error)  to  put 
down  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  more  than  ,seven  thousand;  but  I 
suspect  besides  that  his  text  is  corrupt.  At  1.62.  there  seems  to  be  want- 
ing the  article,  to  be  put  after  rai;  and  then  ul  rav  {u^ifioxuv  seems  to 
stand  for  oi  £i'/ifia;Koi,  and  a  comma  should  be  placed  af^er  tvpaaxuiv. 

The  real  number,  then,  of  heavy-armed  and  regular-armed,  mentioned 
bv  Thucydides,  is  as  follows :  — 

Heavy-armed  Athenian       -  -        2200 

Ditto  of  the  allies         -       -       -        S900 
Archers,  Athenian       -  -       -  400 

Ditto,  Cretan         ....  so 

Slingers,  Rhodian       -         -  -  700 

Regular  lieht-armed,  Megarean        .       '  iso 
Horse,  Athenian         ...  50 


Now  Autarch's  calculation  cones  to  the  same  number,  putting  aside  the 
thirty  bone;  for  he  is  only  reckoning  mfmdiy.    It  may,  howerer,  be 
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hundred,  and  the  Mantinaeans  and  mercenaries  two  hundred 
and  fifty),  with  archers,  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty  (whereof 
eighty  were  Rhodian),  and  slingers  of  the  Rhodians  seven 
hundred,  and  Megarasan  light-armed  (exiles)  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  one  horse-boat  carrying  thirty  cavalry. 

XLIV.  Such  was  the  amount  of  the  armament  which  at 
first  passed  over  to  the  war.  But  besides  these  there  were 
thirty  corn  hulks,  as  transports,  laden  with  necessaries,  having 
on  board  the  bread-makers,  and  also  stone-cutters  ^  and  arti- 
sans ^,  with  such  tools  as  were  necessary  for  walling ;  also  one 
hundred  barges,  which  had  been  impressed,  and  sailed  with 
the  hulks.^ 

There  were,  too,  many  other  barges  and  hulks  which  accom^ 
panied  the  armament  voluntarily,  for  trading  purposes.^ 

All  these,  then,  crossed  together  the  Ionic  gul^  and  the 
whole  armament  having  made  the  coast  at  the  promontory  of 
Japygia  and  Taras,  as  each  was  able  ^,  coasted  along  the  shore 


aaked^  wm  then  S430  the  whole  amount  of  the  land  forces  taken  out  in 
tbe  first  expedition  to  Sicily  ?  Thlicydides,  describine  the  state  of  the 
Athenians  when  about  to  leave  Syracuse  after  their  last  mtal  defeat,  speaks 
of  the  total  number  as  about  40,000.  That,  however,  included  both 
foldiers  and  sailors,  and  supernumeraries  of  every  kind,  sutlers,  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  perhaps  women.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  above  was 
the  whole  number ;  for,  though  targeteers,  and  otner  irregular  light* armed, 
were  sometimes  taken  out  for  expeditions  near  at  home,  yet  as  this  was  so 
distant,  and  the  means  of  conveyance  not  very  easy,  none,  it  seems,  were 
employed.  It  was,  perhaps,  that  their  place  might  be  supplied  by  Italian 
auxiliaries  or  barbanan  mercenaries  enlisted  by  the  way. 

1  Stone-cuiter$^    Literally,  stone-layers  (as  we  say  brick-layers). 

3  Artitant]  I  am  induced  to  adopt  this  general  name,  because  I  suspect 
that  rkKrwv  was  often  used  in  that  manner;  just  as  our  word  wrighi  sigmU 
fied  formerly  an  artisan,  but  afterwards  a  carpenter.  Our  translators  here, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  render  the  word  "  carpenters ; "  but  (as  I  have 
before  observed)  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  carpenters  could  have  to 
do  with  huUding  waUs.  Smiths,  we  know,  were  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
Yet  carpenters,  too,  might  be  taken ;  for  walls  of  circumvallation  were 
sometimes  partly  formed  of  wooden  framework. 

3  Hulks.]  These  (just  before  called  corn-hulks)  were  pf  a  very  large 
burthen,  and  of  a  square  or  roundish  form,  something  like  Chinese  junks, 
or  Dutch  Indiamen. 

4  For  trading  purposesA  Mitford  well  paraphrases  this,  **  for  the  sake  of 
profit  from  the  marxet  ot  so  large  an  armament."  Probably,  too,  several 
would  go  for  n  trading  voyage  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  under  so  poweiful  a  convoy. 

ft  As  each  tva$  aUp.]    At  kinro^naav  subaud  rw  c^^vCwTv.    See  note  on 
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of  Italy,  the  cities  not'  receiTing  them  ather  into  pc»l, 
or  grantiDg  them  supplies ',  but  only  aochoiBge  and  wnteT) 
and  Taras  and  Loa-i  not  even  that,  until  they  arriTcd  at 
Rhegiuni,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  And  here  diey  were  now 
collected  together,  and  fimned  a  camp  outside  of  the  city  (for 
the  townsmen  would  not  admit  them  within),  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  (where  a  market  was  granted  them),  and  having  drawn 
their  ships  on  shore,  they  lay  quiet  And  now  they  entered 
into  conferences  with  the  Rhegines,  requesting  them,  as  Chal- 
eideans,  to  aid  the  Letmtines,  who  were  also  Chslcidfcens. 
But  they  declared  that  they  would  be  of  neither  party ;  how- 
ever, what  should  seem  good  to  the  rest  <^  the  Italians,  that 
they  would  do.  80  the  Athenians  tookconsiderationon  the  state 
of  Sicily,  and  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  should  best 
manage  afiairs.  They  also  waited  for  the  return  of  the  three 
ships  sent  before  ^  to  j^^esta,  wishing  to  have  some  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  what  the  am- 
bassadors at  Athens  reported. 


XLV.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  Irom  various  quar- 
ters and  from  their  spies  received  intelligence  that  "  the  fleet 
is  now  at  Rhegium."   Under  these  circumstances  *,  then,  they 


"  T%e  filiri  not,  Jc]  Diodorua  ii  here  more  cimtmftsntie].  Hi»  only 
vnrialiiin  from  the  Hcconnt  of  Thucjdide*  in,  that  "  they  were  received  very 
kindly  by  tKe  Thracians ; "  which,  tram  what  we  know  of  the  place  and  ttt 
after  history,  seenis  very  probable. 

'  GrarUmg  iiem  luppliei.]     Literally,  k  market  for  suppliei. 

■  TAe  three  iMpt  tent  before  ]  It  Beems  that  the  three  ships  before  lent 
Ibrward  to  procure  intelligence  on  the  Italian  coast,  were,  after  ita  arriTal, 
•ent  off*  to  Bgesta.  I  cannot  think  with  Goeller  that  theae  were  lembi,  for 
aiirh  would  liave  had  no  force  to  be  depended  on;  but  rather  three  of  the 
awiftest-sailing  triremet  of  the  fleet,  which  might  thua  eacape  theSyracuian 
fleet,  ahould  it  be  at  aea. 

The  word  xpiiXouc.  it  may  be  observed,  occurs  in  Dio  Cass.  610,  35. 
Appian  2,  S24,  73.  and  B27, 2T.  It  is  scranee  that  the  moat  recent  editors 
on  Xeo.  HiaL  should,  on  the  conjecture  of  Brodzua,  have  altered  irpiii\ovc 
(the  reading  of  the  old  editions  and  MSS.)  to  TpuirdtrXauc,  Sometimea  the 
word  irpdirXsvc  ia  used  lubstan lively,  as  in  Appian  2,  85S,  4B.  itri  tov  rp6- 
■kXut.  where  Sehndder  ill  renders  "  ad  DnvigatiiMiem  pvaU.''  Rather 
"  pwal«  ut  prcmitteretur." 

<  Under  Iheie  cinMiiuUnce$.'\  Or  the  senae  tnay  be,  "  made  all  prepar- 
■Uon  diat  drcumstance*  would  permit." 
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with  united  counsels  '^  made  preparations,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  They  also  sent  round  to  the  Siculi  —  to  some, 
guards  to  hold  them  in  fidelity  \  to  others  ambassadors.  To 
the  Peripolia  *  [or  militia  forts]  in  their  territory  they  intro- 
duced garrbons,  examining  also  into  the  state  of  things  in  the 
<^i^y>  by  a  review  of  arms  ^  and  horses,  to  see  whether  they 
were  efiective,  and  making  all  other  dispositions  as  for  speedy 
and  all  but  present  war. 

XLVI.  And  now  the  three  ships  sent  forward  to  Egesta 
arrived  from  thence  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  rest  of  the  money  which  they  promised  was 
not  forthcoming,  but  only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  found.  At 


'^  Hlih  united  counsels,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  which  has  been 
mistaken  by  the  translators. 

^  Guards  to  hold  them  in  fidelUj/.]  These  were  the  tributary  Siculi 
before  mentioned. 

*  Peripolia.]  The  common  reading  and  that  of  many  MSS.  is  xcptTrXoia, 
which  Duker  professes  he  does  not  understand,  and  the  Scholiast  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  explain.  Other  MSS.  have  Trtpurokui^  which  is  ap- 
proved by  Duker,  and  received  bv  all  the  recent  editors.  And  in  support 
of  this,  Duker  refers  to  the  words  of  Pollux,  which  are  as  follows  :  iv  Ik 
toXq  irpoaiTTfioiQ  Kai  rd  irtpiTroXia  tlrj  dv,  d  fit)  x^^P^ov  ovofia  avrb  voolfiov  irapa 
OovKVCi^y  oTav  0y,  iv  TrtpuroXtotc  Tieriv  iXyt^tj.  But  the  words  iv*irtpiiro\ioig 
ntriv  t)\t)<p^ri  there  mentioned  do  not  occur  in  Thucydides.  This,  indeed, 
Duker  imputes  to  negligence  in  the  lexicographer.  1  am,  however,  rather 
inclined  to  consider  the  passage  corrupt.  I  conjecture  that  Pollux  wrote 
^apd  Oovjcv^i^y.  Kai  Trapd^ldrepiSy  oTav  0y,  &c.  Thecal  irapd  '\'irepiSy 
might  very  easily  be  omitted ;?tfr  homaeoteleuton,* 

It  is  evident  that  the  lexicographer  had  reference  to  this  passage  of 
Thucydides ;  but  it  seems  that  his  mmd  was  divided  between  two  opinions. 
1.  That  TTtptirdXia  might  signify  suburbana  loca;  2.  that  it  might  be  a  prc^^r 
name  (in  which  case,  perhaps,  he  would  read  lUpiirXoia),  But,  in  fact,  the 
word  signifies  a  guard-fort  garrisoned  by  TrepiTroXoi  or  patroles ;  and  so  it  is 
explained  by  the  Schol.  Cassel.  This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  a  kindred  pas- 
sage of  Dionys.  Hal.  1,612,  2.  Kai  fUT  ov  ttoXv  run  TrtpiiroXiuv  t6  rdv  'Pa*- 
fiaiiov  KaraXr}<lt^kv  UaiiTo,  for  SO  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  as  appears 
from  the  words  following,  ol  Sk,  SiapTrdaavrei:  Kai  KaTaKav<yavTis  ^i>  ppoupiov 
iLTryiaav, 

*  Review  of  arms,]     Or,  perhaps,  heavy-armed,  oitXtav  for  oTrXtrvr.    So 
Xen.  Anab.  5, 3,  3.  likraaiQ  kv  toI^  ovXoiq, 


*  So  in  a  passage  of  Suidas,  in  ahr6^9v,  I  would  read  ianX  rov  wapaxpVf^tt 
SovKu9i1his.  [km  'TirtpiHris]  x*^f^^'  The  passage  of  Thucydides  referred  to  by 
Suidas  is  1.  1,141.  init.  alnobtv  8^  Siavoiid^c  ^  bttaxovuv  1^,  k,  t.  A..  Also  in  a  pas- 
sage of  tlie  Etymol.  iiiirofiilov  BovKv^ihris,  kirrX  rov  frpox*ip»s,  I  suspect  ought  to 
be  read,  IfiwoSitv  BovKviihiSf  irrl  rov  [iydyrtov  koX  *T€§pihis]  iunl  rov  irfwx«^fw> 
^lydp. 
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this  the  conimanders  were  presently  much  dispirited,  since 
this  Jlnt  circumstance  had  crossed  their  hopes  \  and  the 
Rh^nes,  whom  they  had  before  begun  to  prevul  upon  (as 
it  was  likely  they  would,  being  connected  by  blood  with  the 
Leontines,  and  even  attached  to  the  Athenian  cause),  now 
were  unwilling  to  join  the  armament.  As  to  Nicias,  the  dis- 
appointment at  Egesta  was  by  him  expected ;  to  the  rest  it  was 
less  looked  for.''  The  E^^tseans,  indeed,  had,  when  the  first 
ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  went  to  them  to  examine  the 
state  of  their  funds,  devised  the  following  trick.^  They  took 
them  into  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  showed  the  offer- 
ings, as  goblets  and  flagons,  censers,  and  other  furniture 
in  no  small  quantity,  which,  being  of  silver,  afforded  a  veiy 
great  show  with  but  little  comparative  value.  And  on  giving 
hospitable  entertainments  to  those  of  the  trireme  *,  they 
collected  cups,  both  gold  and  silver,  from  I^esta  itself  and 
borrowed  '  others  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  both  Phceni- 
cian  and  Grecian  ^,  and  each  brought  them  to  the  entertain- 


I  Thit  fini  ciremtutance  had  crourd  their  hopet.'^  SoAppian  1,  438,  19. 
roiirD  ovralc  irpwrai'  ivrtaKfiomii.  and  8,  S43,3.  Kal  tovto  roTc  d/i^i  rbv  K. 
rpiiTov  avrt«jcfWiii;«,  Demoith.  ■r.  Znp.  ivritpovai  rt  xai  ytyaviv  ola  oir 
ll„. 

'  Let*  looked  /or,]  Literally,  "  more  contrary  to  their  reckonios." 
Smith  haa  not  well  reDtlered  it,  "  they  were  quite  amazed  and  conbunded 
at  it."  Mitford  has  better  teen  the  truth  by  paraphrasing :  "  Probably, 
none  of  the  generals  had  relied  much  upon  the  wealth  of  Eceata;  yet  aa  li 
bad  been  seriously  proposed  as  the  fund  which  was  to  afford  means  for  the 
fint  conquests,  they  were  distressed  by  its  deficiency." 

'  Deviled  tie  following  rricA.]  This  is  (with  little  judgment)  recorded 
among  military  Gtratagems  by  Polycenus  6,  21. 

'  Tiote  of  the  trireme.]  The  rpiijpiT^y  is  usually  interpreted  of  the 
trierarchs.  But  it  must  be  extended,  also,  to  the  officers  generally ;  for  to 
those  bIodc  cau  there  here  be  reference,  though  otherwise  the  Scholiast's 
interpretation  rwv  iv  rait;  rpii/piinv  afitouivoiv  does  not  ill  eiplain  the  meno- 
ing :  and  in  that  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Herodotus  5,  SS,  9.  the  word 
(wnich  i«  rare)  also  occurs  in  Xen.  Anab.  6,6,  6.  Dlo  Cass.  570,  33.  61 1, 
95.  1533,15.  Lucien  3,515. 

'  Barraii>ed.]  The  Scholiast  well  explains  airiivafuvoi  by  xp^ea/uvat. 
And  so  Potyeen.  ubi  supra,  whose  words  are  these  :  xpl'"'!"*^'  '■  ruiv  T\q- 
siiuv  ToXihiv  apyipov  Kal  xpuffov.  where  Masv.  ought  to  have  edited  ip-rvpi  cal 

Eivffo.  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not  have  adduced  a 
ndred  passage  at  Exod.  3,  22,  atrtiaii  yui^  rapd  yiirovoc  irnvij  Apyiipa  col 
jCpvaa.  In  the  same  sense  the  Latin  peto  is  used  in  Eutrop.  1.  10,  i.  adeo 
autem  cultus  modici,  ut  feriatis  diebus,  si  cum  amicis  numeroiioribus  esset 
epulandum,  priratorum  eis  argento  ostiatim  petiio  triclinia  stemerentur. 

"  Phanician  artd  Grecian,]     The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  beu 
Motys,  &c,,  and  the  latter  Hyccani,  Saloei*,  and  I^normut. 
VOL.  III.  a 
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ments  as  their  own.  Thus  all  using  mostly  the  same  utensils, 
and  every  where  a  great  show  appearing,  threw  the  Athenians 
diat  came  on  board  the  trireme  into  astonishment,  so  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  Athens,  they  published  about  what  great  wealth 
they  had  seen.  And  they  being  themselves  deceived,  and 
swaying  the  minds  of  others,  when  the  account  went  forth  that 
the  wealth  they  spoke  of  was  not  in  Egesta,  bore  much  of  the 
blame  ^  from  the  soldiery. 

XLVII.  And  now  the  commanders  took  counsel  on  the 
pNsent  posture  of  affidrs.^  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was  ^  that 
they  should  sail  against  Selinus  (whereunto  they  were  espe- 
cially sent)  with  all  the  forces,  and  if,  indeed,  the  Egestasans 
^M>uid  supply  money  for  the  whole  armament,  to  consult 
diereupon ;  but  if  not,  to  demand  support  for  the  sixty  ships 
which  they  had  required,  and  that  remaining  there,  they  should, 
either  by  force  or  by  negotiation,  bring  about  a  peace  with 
the  Selinuntians ;  and  then  coasting  to  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  having  shown 
their  zeal  and  alacrity  for  their  friends  and  allies,  should  de* 

7  Bore  much  of  the  blame.]  The  ambassadors,  however,  must  have  de- 
served the  most.  These  had,  doubtless,  been  appointed  bv  the  party  of 
Alcibiades^  whether  for  thdr  ability  or  their  folly,  Mitford  thinks,  it  is  hard 
to  euess.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  affected  to  believe  the  wealth 
of  uie  Egestaeans.  It  is,  however,  more  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were 
pufpotoly  selected,  as  weak  and  sanguine  characters,  and  (being  devoted  to 
their  party)  willing  to  believe,  and  ready  to  report  all  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  their  employers ;  ver^  much  like  the  military  agents  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  Spain,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  peninsular  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  three  commanders 
firom  Corcyra  would  be  persons  of  a  different  character,  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  impartial!^  endre  reliance  might  be  placed.  And  their  pur- 
pose being  (as  Mitford  says),  not  to  procure  partial  evidence  to  promote  a 
decree  for  the  expedition,  but  to  find  means  (for  what  would  now  be  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  Alcibiades  himself)  to  prosecute  its  purpose,  they  made  strict 
Scrutiny. 

•  Took  counsel  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.]  When  it  came  to  be 
debated  what  should  be  the  first  measures  of  the  armament,  the  three 
generals  differed,  nearly  as  might  be  expected  from  their  difference  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  each  had  plausible  ground  tor  his  opinion.  (Mitford.) 

»  T%e  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  <f  c]  Nicias,  experienced,  prudent,  from 
the  tint  little  satisfied  with  his  command,  and  now  in  ill  health,  proposed 
to  relieve  Eeesta,  which  was  the  primary  object  of  their  instructions ;  and, 
unless  the  Egestaeans  could  fulfil  their  engagement  to  furnish  pay  for  the 
whole  armament,  or  readier  means  should  occur  than  yet  appeared  for  re- 
storing the  Leontines,  not  further  to  risk  the  forces  or  waste  the  treasures 
of  the  commonwealth,    (Mitford.) 
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part  home  (uoJess,  Ed  a  short  time,  or  by  some  unexpected 
occurrence,  they  should  be  able  to  biene&  the  Leontmes,  o^ 
bring  over  some  of  the  other  cities),  and  not  bring  the  state 
into  peril,  while  th^  were  expending  their  own  wealth.'" 

XLVIII.  But  Alcibiades  urged  '  that  they  ought  not,  after 
coming  forth  with  such  a  tbrce,  return  home  dishonourably, 
and  without  e£&cting  their  purpose ;  but  should  open  a  cor- 
respondence '  with  all  the  cities  except  Selinus  and  Syracuse, 
and  should  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  Siculi,  to  detach 
some  from  the  Syracusan  interest,  and  others  to  bring  over 
as  friends  and  allies,  so  that  they  might  thence  procute  pro- 
vision and  troops.'  They  should  (he  said)  first  try  to  per- 
suade the  Matmiant  (for  they  were  situated  at  the  very  pas- 
sage and  approach  *  to  Sicily,  and  would  afford  a  port  and  a 
most  opportune  naval  station  ^  for  the  armament),  and  having 

"•  Briag  Ike  tlale  into  i>«rit,J^.]  Of  the  varioui  model  whicn  havebeeo 
proposed  of  taking  the  words  of  ttie  orlgiDal,  the  timplett  and  truest  leciDi 
to  be  that  of  the  Scholiast,  which  1  have  followed.  That  of  Stephens  i^ 
■Ddeed,  ipecious,  but  not  solid.  How  very  expensive  the  eipeditioD  had 
been  to  individuals,  we  know  from  what  has  preceded. 

The  phrase  ttvimiiiiv  td  riku  is  rare,  but  it  has  occurred  once  before 
(supra,  c.  10,],  and  is  found,  at  Stepheni  in  his  Tbetaurus  tells  ns,  in  Ue- 

I  Bui  JJcibiadeM  tirged,  ^c]  Alcibiades,  whose  temper  was  impetuout, 
but  his  mind  capacious,  and  his  abilities  universal,  elated  with  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  wnich  his  first  essay  in  political  intrigue  had  produced  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  not  dejected  by  disappointments  for  which  tie  was  more 
prepared  than  his  colleagues,  had  formed  his  own  plan  for  laying  the  lound- 
aCion  of  extensive  conquest,  and  persevered  in  it.   (Mitfonl.) 

>  Btt£  tho^id  open  a  corretpondaux,  4v.]  Or  negotiation.  Namely,  by 
embassy  or  message ;  for  the  literal  sense  of  i-wnjipviiiiriai  cannot  here  be 
admitted,  since  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  any  others  as  enemies  but 
Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  to  the  former,  therefore,  the  sending  heraidi 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Mitford  introduces  this  clause  with,  "  Yet  he  would  not  disapprove  pru- 


ne, if-c]    Mitford  well  paraphrase*  thus :  "  In  some  places, 
perh^,  zeal  in  the  Syracusan  interest   might  be  merely  slackened;  in    . 
others,  defection  from  it  might  be  procured :  in  tome,  supplies  of  proviuoos 
only  might  be  obtained ;  in  others,  auxiliary  troops." 

*  Patiagt  and  approacii.'\     As  it  were,  bridge  and  threshold. 

^  tfamU  ttaHon.]  Goeller,  in  a  very  insuuctivc  note  (after  Duker  and 
Schsfer^  satisfactorily  proves  that  if6ppi(iiv  is  here  the  true  reading.  The 
most  important  matter  he  brings  forward  is  at  follows ;  "  oppi'Div  et  pp/iiji- 
vSm  respondent  proxime  piscedenti,  et  verbo  ip/aiv,  qute  quietem  expn- 
munt,  Bt  ip/iiZiiv  et  medium  ejus  ligniGcunt  motum  et  actionem :  tiavei  Jm 
MlmHoni  toeav,  hs  «wwrv  loem.  rid.  Laic.  Polyb.  •■  v.  Tbom.  if.  p.  6S6. 
o  9 
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brought  over  these  cities  %  and  ascertained  with  whose  aid 
they  should  carry  on  the  war  ^^  to  then  make  their  attack  on 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  unless  the  one  would  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Egestaeans,  and  the  other  would  suffer  them 
to  restore  the  Leontines.  ^ 

XLIX.  As  to  Lamachus  ^  he  pronounced  it  as  his  decided^ 
opinion  that  they  should  proceed  against  Syracuse^  and  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  and  carry  the  war  to  the  gates  of  the 


6pfiiZtif,  rb  iSXifuviZnt  —  QovKvBiSijc  iroWdxtQ,  Thucyd.  3,  76.  7,  50.  adde 
Hesych.  in  hp/uaov.  Hinc  hpfiuriQ,  npoaopfuotq  (quo  yocabulo  Schol.  ad 
Thucyd.  4,  l,  S3,  utitur  ad  iliustrandam  vocem  irpo&^6\fif  nam  opftttnc  et 
inde  ducta  non  solum  si^ificant  actionem  locandi  navem  in  statione,  sed 
ipsam  stationis  opportunitatero)." 
0  Those  citiet*]    Namely,  those  of  the  Siculi,  and  Messene. 

7  Ascertained  with  whose  aid,  4*^.]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  "  When 
trial  had  been  duly  made  what  might  be  done  by  n^otiation,  when  they 
were  fully  assured  who  were  determined  enemies,  and  who  were,  or  might 

erobably  be  made,  friends,  then  they  should  have  a  clearer  view  of  the 
usiness  before  them." 

*  Unless  the  one  woMy  S^c,'\  Mitford,  who  has  so  carefully  paraphrased 
the  rest  of  this  report  of  the  speech  of  Alcibiades,  omits  this  part,  though 
extremely  important,  because  it  shows  more  moderate  and  pacific  views 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  Alcibiades.  And  upon  the  whole,  the 
counsel  was  more  judicious  than  that  of  Nicias.  It  was,  perhaps^  no  good 
policy  to  go  out  to  Sicily,  especially  with  so  large  a  force,  and  with  avowed 
intentions  of  hostility  to  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  But  having  gone,  the 
credit  and  true  interest  of  the  state  did  seem  to  require  that  they  should 
not  return  without  effecting  something.  And  as  so  powerful  an  armament 
was  evidently  meant,  not  for  Selinus,  but  Syracuse,  it  was  the  part  of 
policy  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  tolerable  co- 
operation of  allies,  proceed  against  Syracuse,  while  the  neglect  of  prepar- 
ation, occasioned  by  the  imperfect  constitution  of  that  city,  made  it  very 
assailable. 

This,  then,  was  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  plan  of  conquest  to 
be  aimed  at.  Whether  that  should  have  been  the  aim,  is  another  affair. 
in  fact,  the  plan  of  Alcibiades,  though  it  seems  prudent  and  even  cautious 
on  paper,  would  never,  by  so  impetuous  and  ambitious  a  character,  have 
been  acted  on  in  its  true  spirit.  Had  that  plan  been  cordially  adopted  by 
Nicias  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  prudence,  the  disasters  of  Athens 
would  have  been  infinitely  less,  but  Nicias,  so  far  from  heartily  adopting 
miy  plan  for  such  distant  war,  was  engaged  in  it  much  aeainst  his  wilt  and 
with  a  presentiment  that  ruin  would  ensue ;  and,  therefore,  no  plan  was 
likely  to  prosper  in  his  hands.  Some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  situation  of  Nicias  and  that  of  our  meritorious,  but  un- 
fortunate. Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain. 

^  Lamachus.']  Mitford  descnbes  him  as  much  of  a  soldier  and  littie  of 
a  politician,  but  experienced  in  the  captious  and  greedy  temper  of  the 
people,  his  sovereign. 

8  J>eoided.]    'Avrucp^  literally  signifies^  wihesitatingfy,  sur  le  champ. 
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city,  nhilst  yet  the  inhabitants  were  unprqiared,  and  m  the 
most  alarm.  For  it  is  at  the  first  (he  said]  that  an  army  is 
wiosi  the  object  of  apprehension,  but  if  it  dehiy  its  appearance  ", 
men  take  courage,  and  at  the  sight  of  what  they  dreaded, 
rather  conceive  contempt  Whereas,  if  a  sudden  attack  were 
made,  whilst  the  people  were  fearfully  expectant,  they  mi^t 
most  gain  the  mastery,  and  should  in  all  respects  affright  them, 
both  by  the  sight  of  the  force  (for  now  they  would  make  the 
greatest  show),  and  by  the  expectation  of  what  they  should 
suffer  *,  especially  contemplating  the  immediate  peril  of  battle. 

It  was  likely,  toOi  that  many  were  lefl  outside  in  the  coun- 
try \  from  a  disbelief  that  they  would  come.  And  if  they 
should  even  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  city,  the  army 
would  still  be  in  no  want  of  money  and  goods  ^,  should  it  be 
once  master  of  the  field,  and  &irly  set  down  before  tlie  city. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  Siceliots,  he  said,  would  thus  be  more  dis- 
posed '  not  only  to  withhold  assistance  from  the  Syracusans* 
but  to  come  over  to  them,  and  would  not  make  delays,  as  look- 
ing round  to  see  which  should  have  the  upper  hand.  As  to  a 
naval  station  ^  for  them  to  retreat  to,  and  make  their  sallies 
from,  Megara  ^,  he  said,  should  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  as 


3  Appearance.]     Li         _ .  ^ 

*  Bu  lie  elpeclation  of  what  Ihey  iXould  inffer^  Smith  very  well  repre- 
tenU  tne  meaning  thus,  "  by  the  (orc^wdings  of  their  hearti  what  miieriei 
were  likely  to  ensue." 

>  II  woi  likely,  loo,  that,  ^c]  Namely,  when  the  reit  took  refuge 
there.' 

>  Wouid  ttUl  be  in  no  want  of  money  and  goodt.]  "  And  thus,"  Mitfbrd  p»> 
raphraies,  "they  should  acquire  meaus  to  proiecute  the  war,  without  the 
invidious  meaaure  of  applying  to  Athens  Tor  money."  Thucydidei,  how- 
ever, tays  nothing  that  glances  nt  the  probability  of  "  the  other  towni  of 
the  tenitory  immediately  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,"  or, 
"  that  the  Syracusans  would  be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle; "  which  Mitford 
introduces  into  his  perapbraie. 

T  IVouJd  tkta  be  more  diipoied,  4^.]  "  A  victory,"  u  Mitford  well  par>- 
phrases,  "  would  do  more  towardh  procuring  alliance  among  the  Sicilian 
ddes,  than  n^otlation  for  twenty  years. 

■  i/aval  ttalioa.]     Or  rather,  "Wbour  for  laying  up  the  ships  in  the 

9  Megara.]  Otherwise  called  the  Hybia  Minor,  or  Ueleatis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Gelo,  and,  after  that  time,  had  beien  graduallv  abandoned, 
and  was,  therefore,  neglected  end  defenceless.  One  difficulty,  however, 
occurs,  namely,  that  the  place  is  represented  in  the  maps  as  l>eing  some- 
what odand;  whereas,  the  prewntpass^e  will  nrove  that  it  had  a  port  of 
lonM  fott :  that  must  have  been  t&e  mouth  of  tae  river  Alabus. 
Q  8 
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being  deserted,  and  at  no  great  distance  ^^  from  Syracuse, 
whether  by  sea  or  hmd. 

L.  Lamachus,  though  he  spoke  thus,  yet  nevertheless  him- 
sd(  too^  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.^  After  this, 
Alcibkdes  having  passed  over  in  his  own  ship^  to  Messene,  and 
held  sotaie  6ommunication  with  the  citizens  respecting  alli- 
ance, but  without  success,  receiving  only  the  answer,  ^*  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  array  into  the  city,  but  would  grant 
them  a  market  outside  of  the  walls  ^,*'  he  made  sail  back  to 
Rhegium.  Having  then  manned  ^  sixty  ships  out  of  the  whole, 
and  taken  provisions  aboard,  the  commanders  immediately 
coasted  to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  with  one 
of  the  commanders  at  Naxus.^  And  on  the  Naxians  agreeing 
to  receive  them  ^  hito  the  city,  they  passed  on  to  Catana.  And 
on  the  Catanseans  refusing  to  admit  them  ((or  there  were  there 
some  persons  who  were  attached  to  the  Syracusan  interest  ^), 
they  passed  on  to  the  river  Terias  ^ ;  and  having  encamped 
there  for  the  night  %  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  in  line 

^^  At  no  great  dutance,]    About  fifteen  miles  by  land,  but  more  by 
sea. 

>  Acceded  to  the  opinion  of  AlciAiades.]  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
come  over  to  the  opinion  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  commatiders,  since  it 
teems  ndther  would  adopt  his  couritel,  #hicfa,  ercn  to  Alcibiades,  seamed 
too  hazardous ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  safest  course, 
and  would,  probably,  have  been  successful,  if  the  forces  sent,  in  the  two 
ikptartite  armaments,  had  gone  forth  at  once.  Ceftaiti  it  is  that  Alcibiades 
was,  in  many  respects,  better  adapted  to  act  on  his  own  plan,  as  having  a 
great  talent  for  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

«  His  own  ship^  Namely,  that  whidi  he  had  himself  equipped,  &c^ 
Recording  to  the  law,  and  df  which  he  was  trierarch. 

s  Market  outside  of  the  waUs,]  Mitford  interprets  this,  "permission  for 
the  Athenian  armament  to  contract  for  provisions  throughout  t^ir  terri- 
tory.** 

'*  Manned,]  The  Kvfi  in  Hv^vktifrnvavraQ  refers  to  thi^  squadron  being 
cbinposed  out  of  the  three  divisions  into  which,  as  wt  ai^  before  told,  the 
£eet  had  been  distributed. 

s  One  of  the  commanders.]  Namely,  Nicias,  who  bad  no  mind  to  the 
fyasiuess,  and  whose  health  would  not  admit  of  much  exertion. 

6  Agreeing  to  receive  them,]  Such  must  here  be  the  sense  of  St^aiAkv^i^ 
f^  IT  Ail,  where  ry  v6\ti  is  for  «»c  rj)v  v6\tv, 

1  Attached  to  the  Syracusan  interest.]    Or,  Who  wished  well  to  the  Syr»- 
cusIeui  cause;  as  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  771.  A. 
.    "  Terias,]    On  which  Leontini  was  situated. 

0  Encamped  there  for  the  night,\  For  the  Greeks  always  availed  them- 
selves of  any  opportunity  of  sleepitig  on  shore;  their,  small  and  shtUlow 
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towards  Syracuse,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  '**,  for  ten  thay  hul 
seat  forward  with  orders  to  sail  to  the  great  port,  and  oltserve 
whether  any  fleet  is  launched,  and  to  prodaim  from  the  shipf 
(approaching  to  the  shore"),  "that  the  Athenians  were  Coma* 
out  of  alliance  and  afifinity,  to  reinstate  the  Leontines  in  their  tech 
ritory ;  that,  therefore,  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syrs- 
cuse  might  fearlessly  come  off  to  the  Athenians  as  to  friend* 
and  benefactors."  After  having  made  this  proclamation,  and 
reconnoitred  both  die  city  and  the  ports,  wid  the  situation  of 
the  country  Irom  which  they  were  to  carry  on  the  war,  they 
sailed  back  to  Catana. 

LI.  And  now,  an  assembly  being  called,  the  Catanseam 
would  not  admit  the  army,  but  the  commanders  they  desired 
might  enter,  and  speak  what  they  had  to  say.' 

And  as  Alcibiades  was  haranguing  ana  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  was  turned  to  the  assembly  ^,  the  soldiers  con- 
trived unobserved  to  break  through  °  at  a  postern  ill  walled 


'°  WM  tie  reit  of  iie  Mpi,  r^c.]  The  Scfaoliait  abuirdl]'  undentuicU 
thu  of  those  at  Rb^um ;  and  the  tranBlaton  are  perplexed. 

"  Approaching  to  the  ihore.]  So  Plutarch,  Nic.  c.  14.  lat  Aimirlvavf 
Iri  Tijv  oiriiay  aTroKakovaai  Sid  KtfpvicitQ  aZratj  \aft^vovoi  travv  To\sftiar 
eaviloQ  n/iifouirav,  ii'c  Si  aiei-fpa^vTo  cord  ^uXdc  attrait  ol  ivpOMaimt, 
iiifuvai  ^aruiSir  Tijs  soXtut  iv  Itp^  Alike  'OXu/iiriov,  ran  wpii  JEiracnv  gal 
taraXtrfiii'  rir  tv  liXut^  /urtiri/i^iionv,  wc  oiv  iiri  rUr  'AStiiya'itr  iAovfrat 
'pot  Tois  arparir/ois  iito/u[t5f|oov,  lai  ri  wX^iot  uf3ij  Tur  iroftiruv,  i}^i' 
B^tjiiav  «  fiavruf,  fii)  iron  apa  ri  -xpiuiv  ivraaSa  rou  jlpuBfUHi  irifiaitnt, 
JUyovric,  (k  ■AJiji.alo.  \!ri"ivrai  Svpamomiovs  Srayras- 

'  7^  Catayuxam  v/ould  vol,  ^c]  Apprehension  either  of  the  AtheDion 
annament  or  of  a  party  among  their  own  people,  bad  k>  far  nrougkt  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  Catansan  leaders,  that  they  conseated  to  adm^ 
the  Athenian  general)  to  declare  their  purpose  to  the  as^mbled  people. 
-The  forces  being  landed,  were  stationed  without  the  wall*,  wbi'e  the  general* 
went  Into  the  town;  and  Alcibiades  uadertook  to  addreu  the  CMsncaa 

ntibably,  the  proposal  was  made  at  the  BUggestion  and  b;  the  intrigue* 
of  Alcibiades.  We  have  before  observed  that  this  admittance  of  gmerait, 
especially  when  (like  Braudas  or  Alcibiades)  eloquent  and  infinvating, 
seldom  failed  to  accomplish  the  ahoie  ohject  in  view. 

I  T%c  atleniion  of  the  aiixent  wot  turned  te  the  miembUi.]  Such  inrTni  to 
be  the  sente  of  rpis  r^v  ittkjiaiiiv  Titf>aiiii,lmv,  with  vhich  the  traoslaton 
•eem  to  have  been  perplexed.  Of  this  sense  there  ia  another  eia>l>ple  at 
a,  85.  irpAc  r4  ruxag  nrpafiiiivm'. 

'  Conlritied  unabieTVed  to  brtak  thn»igh,  4^.]  Mitford  ucrlbei  thii  t9 
o  4 
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up  ^9  and  having  entered  into  the  city,  walked  up  and  down  the 
market-place.*  When,  however,  those  Catanseans  who  were 
in.  the  Syracusan  interest  saw  the  army  within,  they  were 
seized  with  alarm,  and  some  few  immediately  stole  off.  The 
rest  decreed  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
desired  the  commanders  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the  armament  from 
Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians  passed  over  to  Rhegiuro, 
and  then  removed  with  their  whole  force  to  Catana,  and,  on 
their  arrival,  formed  a  camp. 

LII.  And  now  word  was  brought  ^  from  Camarina,  that  if  they 
would  go  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  join  their  side,  and 
that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  their  fleet  They  therefore 
coasted  along  with  their  whole  forces,  first  to  Syracuse,  and,  when 
they  found  no  navy  then  equipped  and  manned  ',  they  coasted 


mere  wantonness  in  the  soldiery ;  but  it  b  far  more  probable  that  the  thing 
was  done  by  the  secret  orders  of  Alcibiades.  And  so  Polyaenus  must  have 
thought,  or  he  would  not  have  inserted  this  ofSur  among  the  stratagems  of 
Alcibiades, 

*  III  walled  up.]  The  translators  and  commentators  interpret  this  Hi 
bmU  ;  but  a  gate  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  btdH  at  all.  Besides,  the  Iv  will 
admit  of  no  such  sense,  but  requires  that  which  I  have  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  b  sometimes  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  tower,  or  fort, 
as  Thucyd.  5,  51  and  85.  4,  92.  8,  4  and  84.  Plutarch  t.  9.  281.  Reisk. 
^schines  1,  70,  13.  Lucian  t.2,  97.  oUiav  ivt^KoUuriTo.  Theocr.  Idyll.  17, 
88.,  to  omit  other  passages  which  I  have  noted.  And  thus  the  term  has, 
perhaOs,  an  allusion  to  the  dee^  foundations  which  were  usual  in  such  cases. 
This,  tiowever,  cannot  well  apply  to  a  gate.  The  sense,  then,  b  doubtless 
that  which  I  have  assigned ;  of  which  the  following  examples  may  suffice : 
Arrian  E.  A.  6,  29,  16.  ri)v  dvpLSa  dk  d^aviccUf  ra  fikv  aMiQ  Xi^tft  IvoiKodo^ 
fLfioavra,  Diodor.  Sic.  t.4.  125  and  180.  And  so  the  Latin  huedificare;  as 
Caesar  B.  Civil.  1,  27.  Portas  obstruit,  vices  plateasque  insedincat.  See 
Facctolati. 

We  may,  therefore,  dispense  with  Bauer's  conjecture,  dinaK.;  avute, 
would  have  been  more  probable,  but  no  alteration  is  necessary. 

!>  Walked  up  and  doum  the  market-place.']  Or,  in  a  general  way,  in  foro 
versabantnr.  To  the  examples  and  references  of  Duker  I  add  Aristopb. 
Lys.  633.  Herod,  3, 137,  4.  tipovrtQ  Sk  aiv  ayopa^ovra.  So  that  in  St.  Matt. 
20,  5.  el^cv  dXXovc  iorwrag  Iv  dyopf,  the  more  classical  Greek  would  be 
dyopaKovToc.  See  also  Valckn.  on  Herod.  2,  35,  7.  Alberti  on  Hesych.  in 
Styopdtetv,  and  Spanheim  on  Julian,  p.  142. 

*  Word  was  brought,]  No  doubt,  thb  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  "  It  soon,"  Mitford  observes,  *'  appeared  that  the 
protect  of  Alcibiades  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  by  negotiation, 
anci  proportionally,  of  course,  to  weaken  the  Syracusan,  had  been  exten- 
sively founded.** 

^  Equipped  and  mctnned.]    Both  significations  seem  included  in  irXtipo^ 
luvov. 
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along  to  Camaritia,  snd  touching  at  the  shore,  they  sent  a 
message.  But  the  citizens  would  not  admit  them,  alleging 
tliat  they  were  bound  by  oath  not  to  receive  the  Athenians 
when  coming  with  more  than  OHC  ship,  unless  they  should  them- 
selves send  for  more,''  Having  thus  failed  of  their  purpose^ 
they  sailed  away ;  and  landing  on  a  certain  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusnn  territory,  and  committing  some  ravage,  the  Syracu! 
horse  having  come  up  and  cut  off  some  stragglers  of  Uie  Ugbt 
armed '',  they  departed  for  Catana. 


Llir.  And  here  they  meet  with  the  ship  called  the  Sa- 
laminia  *,  arrived  from  Athens  to  fetch  Alcibiades  {to  order  him 
home  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  state),  and  also  for  certain  others  of  the  sol- 
diers, accused  with  him,  some  as  guilty  of  impiety  respect- 
ing the  mysteries,  others  about  the  affair  of  the  statues  of 
Mercury.  For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had 
sailed  %  made  as  strict  an  inquisition  '  as  ever  concerning 
what  was  perpetrate<l  respecting  the  mysteries  and  the  sta- 
tues ;  and  not  examining  or  cross-questioning  the  informers. 


ans 

:m-     ^^^H 

3se,  ^^H 

^ra->-^^^H 


)  AlUgirtg  that  theif  were  bound  bi/  oath,  ^c.]  Such  is  the  senie  univer' 
tally  aasigneil  to  ihe  pntBage.  Bui  surety  the  luit  words  have  thus  a  very 
strange  meanicig ;  fur  if  they  were  bound  not  to  admit  the  Athenians  with 
mare  than  one  ship,  bow  could  their  oaths  permit  them  to  send  for  more? 
I  suspect  that  the  oatht  here  mentioned  were  oaths  on  a  treaty  with  the 
Atheniani,  by  which  treaty  it  was  agreed  and  ratified  by  oath  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  the  Athenians  with  more  than  one  ship, 
unless  they  should  voluntarily  send  for  more.  We  may,  therefore,  render 
thus:  alleging  that  the  oaths  with  them  (i.e.  the  Athenians]  were  torecdvc 
tbeni,  &c. 

'  Ligkt-anacd.}    These  were  chiefly  employed  on  such  excursions. 

>  5a£i»iBJa.]     See  note  on  3,  33. 

"  For  the  Athenian;  after  the  armament  had  iioled,  ^■c.]  Since  the  arma- 
menl  nailed  for  Sicily,  Athens  had  been  experiencing  the  worst  evils  of 
democratical  phrenzy.  The  oligarchal  party,  unequul  to  open  contention 
with  the  democratical,  had  resolved  upon  the  bold  project  of  making 
democracy  itself  their  instrument  for  exciting  popular  passion,  with  the  hope 
of  directing  it  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  interest.  Instantly  after  tne 
departure  of  the  fleet,  they  became  sedulou*  in  difTuslng  rumours  and 
observations  that  might  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.     (Mitford.) 

'  Made  ai  ilHct  an  inouuilian.]  'Eiril^rium;  is  not  well  rendered  hy 
Hobb(^s's^gu^v,■  for  the  force  of  the  Ifii  Is  intcnnve,  and,  in  fact,  the  word 
is  generally  used  to  denote  examination  into  crimes  of  the  worst  kind.  So 
Dionys.  Hal.  I.12S  and  130. 180,905, «S.  Liban.  Oral,  de  U!s.  Jul.C.8. 
iriZiiriiim  Tou  iiVjiKn.  So  Pvilm  9,  IS.  "  when  he  maketh  iuquisilion  for 
blood." 
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but  in  a  suspicious  spirit  admitting  whatever  deposition 
they  would  offer  ^  through  their  belief  of  bad  men,  ap- 
prehended and  imprisoned  the  most  worthy  and  respectable 
citizens,  reckoning  it  mbre  expedient  ^  to  strictly  examine  ^ 
and  find  out  the  affair,  than  that  any  person,  of  however  good 
reputation,  when  once  impeached  by  the  villany  of  an  informer, 
should  escape  unquestioned.  For  the  people  knew  by  report 
the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  ^  and  his  sons  to  have  been  in  the 
end  very  grievous,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  at  last  over- 
turned by  themselves  and  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  iMcedcB^ 
monians^  ;  therefore,  they  were  ever  fearful,  and  regarded  every 
thing  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 


4  AdmUting  whatever,  4*<^.]  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  iravra 
(which  I  have  here  followed)  is  the  true  reading;  aod  such  has  been 
adopted  by  Goeller.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  xarA  or  ^c>  which  is  supplied  by 
Appian  1,  472,88.  «c  irdvra  a»v  ijdti  irepidtfif:. 

The  uw6imi*s  must  be  referred  to  the  persons  accused,  or  to  the  public  in 
general.  Mitford  well  paraphrases :  "  fear,  suspicion,  wnd^  their  certain 
concomitant,  a  disposition  to  severity,  thus  gained  complete  possession  of 
the  public  mind." 

&  Beckoning  U  more  expedient,  4rc.]  It  was  deemed  better  that  just 
men  should  suffer,  than  that  the  constitution  should  be  endangered.  Every 
one  was  bent  to  discover,  by  any  means,  the  plot  and  its  authors.  (Mit- 
ford.) 

^  Strictly  examine,"]  The  translators  are  here  all  needlessly,  and,  I 
think,  unfaithfully,  literal  in  rendering  ''  examined  b;^  torture."  BaoavV^ia 
has,  indeed,  that  force,  but  only  with   an  accusative  of  person,  not  of 


tilings  as  here,  where  it  would  be  very  harsh.  To  the  examples  in  Stcph. 
Thes.  I  add  the  following.  Aristoph.  Lys.  478.  ^XXd  Paffavurrkov  roBi  <rot 
ird^of. 

7  For  the  people  knew  bi/  report  the  itfrannif  of  Pisistratus,  4rc.]  It  would 
not  at  first  strike  any  one  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  present  case.  But, 
in  fact,  the  people  suspected  that  a  plot  for  a  revolution  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business,  and  that  Alcibiades  was  the  ringleader.  *'  The  power 
and  influence  of  Alcibiades  (says  Mitford),  his  magnificence,  his  ambition, 
his  unprincipled  conduct,  and  his  various  extravagancies  were  made  constant 
subjects  of  public  conversation.  His  abilities,  at  the  same  time,  and  even 
his  virtues,  were  compared  to  those  by  which  the  Peisistratids  had  acquired 
the  tyranny.  The  severities  which  had  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  those 
celebrated  tyrants  were  then  magnified  tenfold ;  the  execration  to  which 
their  memory  had  been  condemned  by  the  party  which  had  overborne 
them,  was  alleged  in  proof  of  their  enormities ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  effect  their  own  deliverance,  had  owed  it  to  the 
Lacedsmonians,  was  pressed  upon  public  recollection.'* 

*  By  the  Lacediemomans,]  i.  e.  by  the  aid  of  Cleomenes.  See  Herod.  5, 
64.  What  the  same  author  says  at  c.  70  of  the  same  book,  IK^QaXe  KXctv^f- 
via  Kai  fier  aitrov  aXXovc  iroXXovg  'A^fivaiwv,  is  to  be  referred  to  what  is 
related  by  Thucyd.  l,  126.  ext.,  as  is  observed  by  Valckn.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Alcmaeonidse  were  the  authors  of  the  liberty  of  Athens.  See 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  5,  55.    (Goeller.) 
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LIV.  NoWjthedaring  enterprise  ofAristogibHi  and  Hermo- 
dins  *  was  undertaken  for  a  love  adventure,  which  by  relating 
at  large,  I  shall  sbov  that  neither  others,  nor  the  Athenians 
themselves,  have  Epoken  wi^  any  exactness  concerning  their 
own  tyrants,  nor  concerning  any  thing. 

When  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  ty- 
ranny %  be  was  succeeded  in  the  government  not  by  Hipparchus, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by  Hippias,  his  eldest  son.* 
Now,  Harmodins  being  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 
Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  the  middle  rank*,  was  his  lover,  and 


'  The  daring  enUrpriie  of  Ar'ulo^on  and  Harmodiui,  ^r.]  The  storf 
fcere  introduced  by  Tnucjdtdea  is  alxo  related  by  Pnusftn.  p.  TO,  tq.,  Scjiax, 
Heraclidus  de  Polit.  p.  430^  Lucian  t.  2.  873.  >eqq,.  Max.  Tyr.  DIm.  2*,, 
Tiniffius  1,  454.  Reisk.  See  also  Herod.  I.  S,  55, 7.  All  of  which  audiori- 
ties  [together  with  those  referred  to  by  Duker}  merit  attention. 

Still  many  may  not  see  the  reason  for  the  historian's  introducing  the 
Mory  in  such  detuil,  especialij|  as  it  is  not  a  very  decent  one.  Tlie  reason, 
however,  for  his  nxntKining  it  was,  in  order  to  show  that  men,  in  their 
natural  Idtc  of  liberty  and  their  detestation  of  whatever  wears  the  name  of 
tyranny,  are  often  very  ill  informed  of  the  nature  of  that  which  they  cen- 
■ure,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Of  this  the  historian  meani 
to  say  there  wai  a  memorable  exaniple  in  the  case  of  I^sistratus  and  hii 
»ons;  though,  as  the  occurrences  were  of  no  remote  date,  it  was  singular 
that  >o  much  error  in  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  lesson  meant  to 
be  inculcated  is,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  be  well  informed  as  to  what 
we  censure,  and  to  lesrn  to  be  just  even  where  we  feel  bound  to  censure 
with  severity.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Thucydidet 
could  not  itippren  any  circumttancei,  however  disgusting  to  himself  or 
others ;  and  he  places  what  is  moil  di:^sting  so  prominently,  and  first 
adverts  to  it,  in  order  to  show  that  merely  personal,  and  which  might  then 
be  lightly  regarded,  circumstances  had  tended  to  rouse  the  resentment  of 
tboie  redoubted  patriots,  Harmodius  and  Aristngiton.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
«aiy  to  say  that  we  most  judge  Thucydidet,  in  iliis  instance,  solely  by  hia 
tgc,  when  thing*,  which  we  are  taught  by  the  wisdom  from  on  high  should 
"  not  be  so  much  as  named  among  us,"  were  adverted  to  with  a  coarseness 
Kttle  accordant  with  the  delicacy  which,  in  matters  of  taste  and,  in  some 
respects,  moral  feeling,  distinguished  the  antients. 

•  T^mmiy.']  The  original  rvpawit  is  not  to  be  recarded  as  a  term  of 
reproach  any  more  than  npawo;  in  the  early  GreeK  writers,  where  it 
merely  denotes  one  who  exercises  monarchical  sway. 

»  Hippiai,  kit  eidtrit  wm.]  On  the  controverted  question  as  to  the  seni- 
ority o)  the  two  brothers,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  see  Hudson  and  Duker. 
By  the  former,  indeed,  it  is  considered  as  a  disputable  one ;  and  he  cites 
Plato,  Heraclid,,  and  Clidemus,  in  favour  of  the  seniority  of  Hipparchut. 
But,  as  Bekker  remarks,  it  is  now  agreed  that  Plato  was  not  the  author  of 
riie  dialogue  called  the  Hipparchus.  As  to  the  other  authorities,  it  is  re- 
■luted  by  Duker  that  the  words  of  Clidemus  are  not  decisive;  and  that 
those  of  Heraclides  are  ver^  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Perizoniu), 
that  the  brothers  held  conjoint  rule. 

*  A  r^am  ^  Ike  iMtIk  raided     Ai 
the  pbnue  fuiroc  raXJnic,  the  following  may  n 
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had  him  in  possession.^  But  the  fidelity  of  Harmodius  being 
tampered  with  by  Hipparchus  son  of  Pisistratus,  he  not  repuls- 
ing his  solicitations,  discovered  the  affair  to  Aristogiton ;  who, 
stung  with  love-jealousy,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus, 
lest  he  should  take  him  by  force,  immediately  laid  a  plan,  such 
as  his  rank  in  life  would  admit,  of  putting  down  the  tyranny. 
Meanwhile  Hipparchus,  after  again  making  an  attempt  on 
Harmodius,  with  no  better  success  than  before,  was  unwilling, 
indeed,  to  use  any  violence,  but  contrived  how  he  might  put 
an  affront  upon  him  ®,  in  some  secret  way  ^,  as  if  not  on  that 
account  For  neither  was  he  in  the  rest  of  his  government 
oppressive  to  the  people,  but  conducted  himself  irreproacha- 
bly.** Nay,  in  truth,  those  tyrants  for  the  most  part  cultivated 
virtue  and  discretion  ^,  and  levied  of  the  Athenians  only  a 


1,9.  *A^tjvaiois  T&v  fiiautv,  Heliod.  1,  24.  Plutarch  Camill.  25.  and 
Sol.  14.  Hence  may  be  emended  Alciphron  1.  3,  34.  o'l  U  Xolwoi.  rStv 
'A^tjvyot  fieffoir\ovT(i*v.  where  for  the  evidently  corrupt  reading  fittroirXoirrtav^ 
Perizonius  corrected  viOTrXovTutv.  But  I  prefer  fiKTOTroXiTiav,  which  word  is 
of  the  same  form  as  vtoiroXiTtj^y  ^iXoTroXcVr/c,  ItToiroXiTtjif  fitooydarrig.  And 
in  ^sop.  Fab.  p  <r  3*.  avf)p  fiiaoTroXibg,  I  conjecture  fiiffoiroXirriSn  These  are, 
by  some  writers,  called  the  ot  kv  fiiat^^  or  iid  fikaov. 

Finally,  I  cannot  omit  to  introduce  a  most  apposite  and  admirable  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  Eurip.  Suppl.  238 — 245.  Tpctc  y^  xoXa- 
rwv  fxepiSiCf  oi  fikv  oXCioi,  *Av(»npiXeig  re,  TrXitovuty  r  ipCaa  ati,  Ol  S'  ovk  I^o*^ 
Tff,  Kal  <r'jraviZovr£g  piov,  Aiivoi,  vkfiovrtQ  rtf  ^ovt^  wXiiov  fiipoc,  Eic  ro^ 
ixovTag  Ksvrp'  d^iaoiv  jcajccl,  rXwtrtraiQ  TrovrjpCJv  irpoffraTtov  ^rjXovfiivoi.  TptHv 
H  fioipwv  ri  'v  fjikatfi  owZa  iroXti^flLotrfiov  ^vXdrrovo'  hvriv'  Av  ra^y  irokiQ, 
The  sentiment  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  toill  be 
so  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  what  it  is. 

^  Had  him  in  poitestion.]  Elx^v  avrov.  Of  this  coarse  use  of  the  phrase^ 
Wasse  adduces  an  example  from  Aristippus  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  2, 75.  And 
Goeller  refers  to  two  examples  of  a  similar  sense  (as  used  of  a  vfife)  in 
Hom.  Od.  4, 569.  and  11.  6, 398.  But  they  are  not  similar,  being  only  that 
of  St.  Matt.  22, 2$.  01  tirrd  itrxov  avrifv.  Yet  the  laxov  being  an  equivocal 
expression,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  might  add  the  yvvdlKa  verecundS. 

6  Put  an  affront  upon  him.]  Goeller  here  aptly  adduces  from  Heraldus 
the  following  remark  on  the  use  of  TrpoirriXaKKTiidQ :  "UpoirriXaKtofib^  dicitur 
omne  omnino  injuriae  et  contumelia?  genus,  sive  re  sive  verbis  factse ;  item 
sivc  de  qua  ibatur  in  jus  sive  de  qua  non  dabatar  judicium,  et  verbum  erat 
elegans  atque  usus  communis,  sed  non  legum,  in  quibus  iJ^piCi  a/jcea,  cacif- 
yopia,  XotdopLa,  quae  omnia  irpoTrtjXaKiofibQ  comprehendebat."  He  also 
refers  to  Meier  and  Schcemann  on  Attic  Process,  pp.  327.  550. 

7  Wai/.]  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Levesque  rpSTrtit,  approved  by 
Bekker  and  Goeller.  Yet  the  textual  reading,  roiry,  may  very  well  be 
defended  in  the  sense,  occasion,  opportunity,  as  in  Acts,  25,  16.  Ephes.  4, 
27.  and  Hebr.  12,  17. 

9  Irreproachably,']  i.  e.  so  as  not  to  excite  envy  or  hatred. 

0  Cultivated  virtue  and  discretion,]    Or,  evinced  both  virtue  and  ability. 
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twentieth  part '°  of  their  revenue;  and  they  adorned  the  ctty, 
carried  forward  the  wars,  and  provided  for  the  sacrifices  very 
honourably.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  city  was  governed  by 
the  laws  formerly  enacted,  except  inasmuch  as  they  always 
contrived  that  one  of  themselves  should  be  in  the  offices.  And 
others  of  them  exercised  the  annual  office  of  archon  at  Athens, 
especially  Pisistratus  son  of  Hippias,  the  tyrant,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  grand&ther,  and  who,  when  archon,  conse- 
crated the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place  and  that 
of  Apollo  in  the  Pythium."  From  that  in  the  market-place, 
the  Athenian  pec^le,  afterwards  lengthening  the  altar,  ^aced 
the  inscription.  But  that  in  the  Pythium  is  even  yet  visible, 
though  in  faded  '^  letters,  with  these  words: 

Pisistratus,  from  Hippias  born. 
Of  Pythian  Phcebus,  radiant  God  of  day, 

Chose  thus  the  temple  to  adorn, 
And  thus  record  his  own  superior  sway. 

LV.  Now,  that  Hippias  held  the  government,  as  being  the 
eldest  son,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  report  more  certainly 
than  others.  It  may  also  be  known  by  this,  that  there  seem 
to  have  been  sons  to  him  alone  of  his  l^itimate  brethren,  as 
both  the  altar  shows,  and  the  pillar  set  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  in  which  no  son  is  mentioned  either  of  Thessalus  or 
of  Hipparchus,  but  of  Hippias j&w,  who  were  born  to  him  by 
Myrrhine  daughter  of  Callias  son  of  HyperochJdes.  For  it 
was  likely  that  the  eldest  should  marry  first.     And  that  be 


">  Only  a  luieatielh  part.]  Whereas  Pisistratua  bad  takeo  a  tenth,  which 
was  lowered  to  a  twentieth  by  bis  sons. 

"  In  the  Pi/thium.]  \.  e.  the  temple  of  Apollo  (on  which  see  I.  2,13.), 
or  rzther  the  lacred  close,  as  we  find  by  the  imcriplion  just  after  men- 

"  Faded.]  'A/iirfp^  seems  to  come  Trom  a  (for  <!i/tn)  and  itilpot,  ma- 
didus,  from  uii^ou,  madeo,  to  be  or  grow  damp  or  wet.  Thus  i/ivlpdv  b 
well  defined  by  Lennep,  "  cujia  neiligia  cvanetcunl,  quodque  quasi  lujoe- 
tcendo  formam  luam  prUluiam  amUlit ;  Eideoque,  quod  abicurum  est,  nec 
dignosci  facile  potest."  The  word  is  old  Attic  and  rare ;  but  occurs  in 
Plutarch  lioni.  T.  ypajiiiaruv  ifiuSpuiv  lycixapayiiivtay.  For  a/ivipoc  the 
later  writers  used  aiiavp6{  (which  I  suspect  to  be  of  the  same  origin).  So 
Pollux,  5,  120.  ypiiinara  —  d/iavpa,  litrtika.  With  respect  to  the  ({iTijXjlc, 
by  which  Pollux  explains  ifiaypbi,  it  is,  1  think,  to  be  derived  from  liftfii, 
and  lignific*  what  u  gone  or  won  oat. 
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should  be  written  on  the  pillar  first  after  his  &ther,  was  also 
likely,  as  having  possessed  the  tyranny.  No,  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  Hippias  would  easily  have  kept  the  tyranny,  if  Hip- 
parchus  had  died  in  the  office,  and  himself  had  that  day  had 
to  occupy  it  himself.  But  because  of  the  accustomed  awe 
with  which  the  citizens  were  inspired,  and  the  diligence  with 
^hich  mercenaries  ^  had  been  provided,  he  accomplished 
the  seizure  of  the  government  with  abundance  of  security,  and 
was  not  like  a  younger  brother,  who  had  not  before  been 
Accustomed  to  the  government,  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But  so 
it  happened  that  Hipparchus  being  afterwards  renowned  by 
<the  calamity  which  happened  to  him,  gained  also  in  succeed- 
ing times  the  repute  of  having  been  tyrant. 

LVI.  This  Harmodius,  then,  who  had  repulsed  his  solici- 
tations, he  afterwards,  as  he  had  intended,  threw  into  disgrace. 
For  after  having  desired  ^  the  attendance  of  his  sister  to 
bear  a  basket  ^  in  a  certain  procession,  they  dismissed  her  on 
attending,  alleging  that  they  had  never  sent  any  such  order, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  not  worthy.  And  Harmodius  being 
irritated  at  this  treatment,  Aristogiton,  on  his  account,  was 
even  more  'Cnraged.  Whereupon,  all  the  dispositions  for  the 
attempt  were  concerted  by  them  with  those  that  were  to  co- 
operate in  the  deed.  They,  however,  waited  for  the  great 
Fanathenaea,  on  which  day  alone  it  excited  no  suspicion  for 
those  of  the  citizens  who  led  the  procession  in  arms  to  be  col- 
lected together.^     It  was  planned  that  they  should  begin  ^  the 


>  Mercenanei^  Or,  hired  troops,  in  opposition  to  the  unpaid  titizen 
•toldier.  A  frequent  sense  of  iiriKovpo^,  Thes^  were,  no  doubt,  the  body 
guards  of  the  t>Tant. 

•^  DesiredJ]    Or,  warned  bv  message. 

3  To  bear  a  basket.]  Such  were  borne  by  virgins  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation on  all  the  festivals,  but  especially  the  Fanathenaea.  See  Meurs.  and 
Perizon.,  referred  to  by  JEVian ;  to  which  I  would  add  the  following  illus- 
tration from  Aristoph.  Lysist.  646.  KifKavrj^dpow  ttot'  ov<ra  Tldig  KaXr),  vxowr* 
ioxaSkw  opfjuM^ov,  See  also  Harpocration  on  Kavrt^popoi:,  Irmisch  on  Hero- 
dian,  1. 5,  5,  20.,  Theocrit.  Idyll.  2, 66.y  and  the  note  of  the  Schol.  in 
Kiesling  in  loco. 

*  In  amit  to  be  coilecled  together,]  It  seems  that  on  other  days,  though 
•any  were  allowed  to  carry  arms,  they  were  not  permitted  to  assemble  in 
.bodies. 

^  They  should  begin.]  This  may  remind  us  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the 
assassination  of  Ca^ar,  who,  no  doubt,  considered  tbemeelves  as  imitatuig 
the  example  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
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deed,  but  that  those  should  immediately  render  them  assisl> 
ance  against  the  guards.  Now  the  conspirators  were  not  many, 
for  security's  sake,  and  because  tliey  hoped  that  even  those 
who  had  not  been  privy  to  the  deed,  would,  if  any,  ever  so 
few  ^,  should  run  the  hazard,  forthwith  (especially  as  they  bad 
arms)  themselves  cooperate  in  freeing  their  country. 

LVII.  When  the  festival  arrived,  Hippias,  attended  by 
his  guards  '',  was  arranging  the  solemnities  outside  of  the  wall, 
at  what  is  called  tlie  Ceramicus,  directing  in  what  manner  each 
procession  should  proceed.  And  now  Hannodius  and  Ari>- 
tt^itun  being  armed  with  short  swords  *,  proceeded  to  the 
execution  of  the  deed.  And  as  they  saw  a  certain  person  of 
the  conspirators  conversing  familiarly  with  Hippias  '  {for  he 
was  affable  and  courteous  to  all),  tbey  were  alarmed,  and 
thought  that  they  were  informed  against '°,  and  would  be  im- 
mediately apprehended.  Therefore,  upon  him  that  had  ag- 
grieved them,  and  by  whom  they  were  brought  into  all  thisdan- 
ger,  they  wished,  if  possible, first  to  revenge  themselves  ",  and 
forthwith  rushing  within  the  gotes,  tbey  met  with  Hipparchus 
near  what  is  called  the  Leocorium  '^,  and,  without  reflection, 


"  If  any  reer  to  /nv.]  Such  JG  (he  s^ite  of  oiroiriM  olv,  which  I  read 
with  Bekker  nnd  Goeller.  Though  the  common  reading  may  be  derended 
in  the  sense,  "in  nny  mariner  whatever."  To  the  examples  of  lexico- 
graphers I  add  Agatli.  p.  1 1.  med, 

^  Gaardi,]  These  were  called  \vt6rolit,  on  which  see  Hesych.  and  the 
commentaton  in  loc.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  so  called  from  wearing 
woirs  tkin  boots. 

"  Siorl  iwordi.]  'Eyjeipi^Lov  is  generally  rendered  dagger.  But  it 
■hould  seem  that  the  tyxiip'l'a,  of  the  early  Greeks,  were  not  like  our  dag- 
gert,  but  rather  something  between  a  sword  end  da^er.  The  word  lite- 
rally means  a  htmd-tvmrd. 

B  As  they  laui  a  certain  perion  of  the  canipiralari  coneerring  faniiliarty 
leilh  Hippiiu  ]  Here  again  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  affiiir  of 
Brutus  and  Cauius. 

'<•  They  thought  Ihey  were  informed  agaiiul.]  The  translators  render  ai  if 
iTjiMy/ia  were  to  be  supplied  at  lufiijfuaiai.  But  I  prefer  lavroit :  sa  at 
lvXXilf5iiaia3ai  just  after.  This  use  of  the  word  with  a  perion  is  rare ;  but 
an  example  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist  3,  3.  Thiem.  irpiv  aiv^iir^m  £ri  fi(/iQ- 

II  Wiihedto  revenge  thenuelvet.'}  Besides,  they  might  think  with  Eurip. 
Helen.  S14.  Ipwin-as  yip  ft  (17  Ipuvrat  iiliov  iayiiv, 

|<  Leocorium.]  This  (as  we  learn  from  £lian  Vor.  Hist.  I.  19.  c.  £S.)  we* 
a  temple  at  Athens,  of  the  daughters  of  Leos,  Praiithet.  Theops,  and 
Eubulc    Tlioe,  it  it  tud,  were  put  to  deUh  for  the  tafet;  of  the  dty  of 
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but  especially  instigated  by  passion  ^^  (the  one  that  of  love- 
jealousy,  the  other  that  of  personal  insult),  immediately  falling 
upon  him,  struck  and  killed  him.  And  Aristogiton  for  the 
moment  escaped  the  guards,  from  the  concourse  of  people ; 
but  being  afterwards  apprehended  he  was  not  very  mildly  dealt 
with.^^     As  to  Harmodius,  he  was  slain  on  the  spot. 

LVIII.  News  of  the  deed  being  carried  to  Hippias  at  the 
Ceramicus,  he  immediately  advanced,  not  to  the  place  where 
the  thing  was  done,  but  towards  the  armed  persons  in  the 
procession,  and  reached  them  before  they  (who  were  fiur  off) 
knew  of  the  occurrence ;  and  in  his  countenance  dissembling 
the  calamity ',  he  ordered  them  (pointing  out  a  certain  place) 
to  march  thither,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
they  did,  supposing  that  he  was  going  to  address  a  speech  to 
them.'^  But  he  having  ordered  die  mercenaries  (his  guards) 
to  carry  off  their  arms,  proceeded  to  pick  out  those  whom  he 
meant  to  criminate,  and  whoever  was  found  with  a  dagger 


Minerva,  on  being  delivered  up  by  their  father,  Leos,  in  consequence  of  a 
Delphian  oracle,  which  intimated  that  the  city  could  not  be  saved  unless 
they  were  immolated.    (Duker.) 

>3  EtpeciaUt/ instigated  bt/ passion,]  Thucydides  means  to  say  that  the 
deed  was  not  done  on  consaence  and  principle,  but  solely  from  passion, 
and  private  and  personal  feelings 

>-»  Not  very  mildiy  dealt  unlh,]  Cruelly  treated.  Here  we  have  an 
Attic  meiosis.  There  was  no  reason  for  Bauer  to  have  conjectured  for 
iuTt^fl,  Suxph^fi :  since  this  use  of  duiriBrifJn  is  not  unfrequent,  though 

finerally  misunderstood  by  editors,  and  defaced  by  scribes ;  of  both  which 
shall  give  instances  in  my  edition.  Of  the  phrase  the  following  are  en- 
amples  :  Herod.  3,  155.  ffiwvTov  avfjrcorafc  Sta^etvai.  Dio.  Cass.  354,  2. 
hMfx^f^Q  ^ta^iivat.  Menand.  ap.  Brunck  Gnom.  18.  iiartBitfuvtfi  rara#c. 
Marc.  Anton.  12,  S  5.  kcuc&c  ^urk^ri.  The  word  is  of\en  used  with  o^a^. 
And,  therefore,  at  Plutarch  de  Is.  and  Os.  f  72.  SuTt^rjffav :  there  was  no 
need  of  Reiske's  emendation.  Kokwc  may  be  repeated,  or  oiirutg  under- 
stood, with  reference  to  carJ^. 

1  In  his  countenance  dissembiing  the  caiamity,]  The  phrase,  a^^X«i>c  ry 
&\pn  nXaffafuvoi  vpbg  Tf)v  ^vfi^pdv,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one.  Goeller 
r^ards  it  as  put  for  nXacrdfievog  rtjv  b^iv,  &<rrt  dSriXog  tXvai  npbg  r7)v  ^vfi- 

rpdv,  and  renders :  '*  vultucjue  ad  calamitatem  dissimulandam  composito." 
had  myself  long  ago  conjectured  ri^v  6\l/iv  (as  Lysias  ap.  Steph.  Tbes. 
irXdffaaSrai  rbv  rp6wov\  which  would  much  lessen  the  harshness  of  the 
phraseology.  With  respect  to  irpbg  ri^v  Kvfupopdp,  it  must  not  be  construed 
with  a^riXwi  (as  Goeller  supposes^  but  with  nXatrdfitvog ;  and  dBrfXoi^  may 
more  simply  be  regarded  as  put  for  dftiX^t  rpoirtft, 

«  Address  a  speech  to  them,]  It  was,  it  seems,  usual  for  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms  before  they  assembled  around  him  to  hear  a  speech. 
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about  him  ;  for  the  processions  were  accustomed  to  be  made 
with  shield  and  spear  only. 

LIX.  In  this  sort  of  manner,  and  by  a  love-provocation, 
ihe  plot  took  its  rise,  and  the  reckless  daring  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  arose  from  sudden  consternation.^  After  this 
the  tyranny  was  heavier  on  the  Athenians  than  before  ^,  and 
Hippies  now,  tlirough  fear  rather '',  put  to  death  many  of  the 
citizens,  and  moreover  cast  his  eyes  around  on  foreign  states, 
in  order  to  devise  some  secure  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event- 
of  any  revolution.  Thus  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
.^^ntides  son  of  Hippocles,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus*  (though 
an  Athenian  to  a  Lampsacene^)  having  learnt  that  they^  had. 

I  Bif  a  toveprovocalion,  4^c.]  Thus  the  historian  ihows  that  Har- 
modius and  ArisioRiton  were  not  actuated  by  that  exalted  patriotigoi  which 
wal  genenilly  attributed  to  ihem.  And  yet  (to  use  the  words  of  Smith)  "  so 
violently  were  tyrants  detested  at  Athens,  that  the  memory  of  Harmodiu* 
and  Aristogiton  was  ever  honoured  there,  as  martyrs  for  liberty,  and  first, 
authors  of  the  ruin  of  tyranny.  Their  prnises  were  publicly  sung  at  the 
great  Panathensn.  No  slave  was  ever  called  by  iheir  names.  IVaxitelei' 
was  employed  to  cast  their  statues,  which  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the 
forum.  Xerxes,  indeed,  carried  them  away  into  Persia,  but  Alexander 
afterwards  aeni  them  back  to  Athens.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  smart 
reply  of  Antipho  the  orator,  who  will  appear  in  this  history,  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  'X'he  latter  had  put  the  question,  which  wai 
the  finest  kind  of  brass  ?  "  That,"  replied  Antipho,  "  of  which  the  sta- 
tues of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  were  made." 

'  TAe  tt/rimni/  wot,  ifc.]  As  might  be  expected,  since  every  attempt  to 
ihake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  compels  the  tyrant,  in  his  own  defence,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  despotism  yet  lighter.  The /ac(  is  attested  by  Herodotus 
6, 1  S3,  7.  (where  it  ia  said  of  the  Alcmteoiiidte}  cii  otrw  rile  'ASqvoc  oiriii 
taov  lA  iXtuJipiiciuvrii  iroXX^i  fiaWov  i/irip  'Apjid^idj  ri  kcu  ' ApiaTOyiiTaiv,  »>£ 

aroKTiiirayrit,  ooti  ri  pnXAov  liravaav  roij  Xoiirovc  Tvpawivovrag. 

s  Ral&er.]     Namely,  than  from  any  natural  cruelty  of  disposition. 

<  Lojapiacui.]  A  very  antient  city,  though,  on  the  period  of  its  found- 
ation, chronologers  are  not  agreed,  it  is  supposed  to  be  thePityeaof 
Homer,  by  others  called  Pityusa,  a  name,  doubtless,  derived  from  the 
adjoining  country  alMundinc  in  pines.  With  respect  to  Lainptaciu,xt  is  by 
some  derived  from  a  mythological  personage.  But  it  may  more  rationally 
be  deduced  from  the  old  future  of  Xiifiiw,  Xofi^w,  which  had,  perhaps,  a 
reference  to  its  site  Ijcing  such  as  men  would  ckooie  and  take;  for  the  vici- 
nity wBi  very  fertile.  The  place  is  now  called  Lapsake.  Its  history  may 
be  gathered  from  the  references  in  Wasse'a  note,  and  its  present  state  fVora 
Wbeler,  and  Motraye,  referred  to  by  Wasse. 

»  An  Athenian  to  a  Lampiaccne.]  This  is  meant  to  hint  that  Hipparchus 
stooped  to  what  might  be  ihought  infra  dig.;  for  the  Lampsacenes  were 
semibartMriaus. 

0  T^.]  i.e.  Hipparchus  and  fantides;  not  the  Latnpncene*,  M 
Hobbe*  reoden. 

♦OL.  lit.  H 
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vi'  ■ '       ■ »    '  •   ■ 

a  powerful  interest  with  King  Darius.     And  her  monument  is 

a^  Lampsacus,  having  this  inscription :  — 

"  From  Hippias  sprung,  with  regal  power  array'd, 
Within  this  earth  Archedice  is  laid ; 
By  father,  husband^  brothers,  sons,  allied 
To  haughty  thrones,  yet  never  stain'd  with  pride." 

As  to  Hippias,  after  having  continued  in  the  tyranny  three 
years  longer,  and  being  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedse- 
ilionians  and  the  exiled  Alcmaeonidse,  he  departed,  under  treaty, 
to  Sigeum,  and  so  to  Lampsacus  to  ^antides,  and  from  thence 
to  King  Darius ;  whence,  twenty  years  after,  when  now  an 
old  man,  he  went  on  the  expedition  with  the  Medes,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.^ 

LX«  The  Athenian  people,  reflecting  on  these  transac- 
tipns,  and  remembering  what  it  had  learnt  by  report  of  them, 
was  at  this  time  very  bitter  and  suspicious '  towards  those 
ijrho  bad  been  criminated  respecting  the  mysteries:  and  the 
whole  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  perpetrated  with  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  and  tyranny.  And, 
amidst  their  angry  feeling  at  such  a  procedure,  many  persons, 
and  some  of  great  note,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  yet 
matters  seemed  to  wear  no  appearance  of  cessation  \  nay,  the 


f  Went  on  the  expedition,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  nense,  which  is 
imperfectly  expressed  bv  Hobbes  and  Smith. 

■ »  W(u  veiy  hitter  and  stupiciousA  The  word  virdirrtiQ  is  rare.  From  the 
Scholiast  we  learn  that  it  was  used  of  a  shy  horse.  And  in  this  sense  I  have 
remarked  it  in  Xenoph.  Hipp.  5,  9.  Of  the  word  in  the  present  tense, 
Duker  cites  an  example  from  iClian  :  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  remem- 
bier  a  passage  of  Soph.  Philoct.  136.  t}  r«  Xiyiiv  trphq  dvSp'  vnoirTOv ; 

'  But,  to  turn  from  words  to  things,  this  suspicious  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nians, especially  in  whatever  had  any  supposed  connection  with  the  sup- 
pfession  of  democracy,  is  well  depicted  in  Aristophanes  Vesp.  488.  'Qc 
Airavy  vfitv  rvpavvlc  ifrrt  Koi  KvviafiSrai,  'Kv  re  fiii^ov,  -^v  t  tKarrov  irpayfta 
ric  Katriyopff^iSLQ  iyut  o{jk  iJKOvaa  rovvofi'  ovdk  irivrrjKoyT  Irdv*  Ni;v  Si  iroXXy 
nv  rapixovQ  ifrriv  a^iofrspa, 

<  Jif otters  seemed  to  wear  no  appearance  of  cessation.]  Reiske  and  Toup 
here  conjecture  &v&frav\a,  which  is  approved  by  some  editors :  but  the 
common  reading  may  be  considered  correct.  To  the  examples  of  travXa 
given  by  Duker  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Dionysius,  I  add  Soph.  Philoct. 
1929.     At  itpaivtro  subaud  irpayfiara, 

Mitford  paraphrases  the  whole  thus:  "Nor  was  this  indiscriminating  jea^ 
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peof^  every  day  rather  gave  way  to  a  more  ferocious  spirit^ 
and  greater  and  greater  numbers  were  apprehended. 

Under  these  circumstuices,  one  (rf*  the  prisoners  ^  who  was 
most  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  was  persuaded  bjr  cme  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners to  make  a  confession  and  information,  whether 
the  matter  were  true  or  tUse :  for  it  was  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture both  ways,  but  the  positive  tnidi  concerning  those 
who  had  done  the  deed,  no  one,  either  then  or  afterward^ 
was  able  to  tell.  Thus  be  brought  him  by  arguments  by 
tlunk  that  he  ought  to  take  this  course,  even  if  he  had  not 
participated  in  the  crime ;  for  be  would  procure  a  pardon  f<a 
himself,  and  would  liberate  the  city  from  the  present  suspicion  i 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  safety  for  him  to  confess, 
with  promise  of  pardon,  than  by  denying,  to  stand  triaU* 
Hereupon,  he  impeached  both  himself  and  others  of  the  deed 
concerning  the  statues  of  Mercury.  And  now  the  Athenian- 
people  rejoiced  at  attaining  (as  they  thou^t)  to  certainty  o( 
the  fact,  having  before  been  highly  chagrined  that  they  should 
not  know  those  who  were  plotting  against  democracy,  im- 
mediately set  at  Uberty  the  informer,  and  such  of  the  rest  of 
those  accused  with  him  as  he  had  not  impeached ;  but  those 
that  were  implicated  they  brought  to  trial,  and  such  as  were 
apprehended  they  put  to  death  ^  denouncing  the  same  punish- 
ment against  those  that  bad  escaped,  and  proclaiming  a  re- 


louiy  a  humour  that  had  itt  hour  and  pawed ;  it  held,  and  grew  daily  more 
levere.  Suapicion  extended;  more  persons  were  imprisoned;  ana  there 
WBi  DO  foreweipg  where  ponuW  rage  would  Hop." 

'  One  of  the  priioMri.]  Namely,  Andocides,  aa  we  learn  froro  Plutarch 
Alcib.  c  30.  and  II.,  and  from  his  own  Oration  de  Myiter.  A  perioii 
always  r^arded  as  one  of  the  oligarchical  party.  The  man  who  persuaded 
him  to  turn  inrormer  was  one  Timceus,  a  person  of  little  repute,  except  for 
shrewdness  and  an  enterprising  spirit. 

•  For  he  would  procure  a  pardon,  Spc]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus : 
""nie  ^pular  mind  would  evidently  not  otherwise  be  appeased;  and  a 
eonfesnon  would  not  only  be  more  likely,  than  perseverance  in  asserting 
innocence,  to  procure  his  own  ufety,  but  would  restore  quiet  to  the 
city;  and  tbou^  some  must  be  sacrificed,  yet  numbers  might  so  be  saved 
from  that  mad  vengeance,  excited  by  fear,  which  now  threatened  so  indis- 
criminately and  unboundedly." 

>  Suck  at  inert  apprehended  Iheypvi  to  death.]  Hence  it  appears  that  alt 
who  were  brought  were  in  a  manner  necessarily  condemnea  and  put  to 
death,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  (as  far  as  laey  could  prevail)  oy  the 
bands  of  piivate  penoni. 

a  t 
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ward  °  to  whoever  should  kill  them.     And  though,  meantime 
it  was  uncertain  whether  those  that  suffered  were  punished 
justly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  was,  for  the  present, 
manifestly  benefited.  ^ 

LXI.  Much  embittered,  too,  were  the  people  against  Al- 
cibiades,  instigated  by  those  who  had  attacked  him  before  his 
departure.     And  since  they  thought  they  had  now  come  at 
the  truth  concerning  the  Mercuries,  he  was  the  more  suspected 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accused  re- 
specting the  mysteries,  with  the  same  purpose,  namely,  con- 
spiracy against  the  democracy.     An  additional  reason  was  ', 
that  about  the  time  in  which  they  were  in  disturbance  respect- 
ing these  matters,  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  happened  to 
advance  as  &r  as  the  isthmus,  concerting  some  scheme  with 
the  Bceotians.^     It  was,  therefore,  thought  to  have  come  at  his 
contrivance,  and  upon  some  understanding  and  agreement;  and 
that,  had  they  not  themselves  anticipated  the  thing  by  appre- 
hending the  persons  on  information  given,  the  city  would  have 
been  betrayed.     Nay,  they  one  night  even  slept  in  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Theseus  ^  in  the  citadel.     The  hosts,  too,   of 
Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  about  the  same  time  suspected  of 
planning  an  attack  on  democracy,  and   the  Athenians  then 
delivered  up  the  hostages  of  the  Argives  who  were  deposited 
in  the  islands  to  be  put  to  death.     In  fact,  causes  of  suspicion 
against  Alcibiades  started  up  on  all  sides.     So  that  wishing  to 
bring  him  to  trial  and  punishment,  they  thus  sent  the  ship  Sala- 
minia  to  Sicily  for  him  and  the  rest,  concerning  whom  there 
had  been  information  made.    They  were  ordered  to  command 
him  to  follow  them  in  order  to  make  his  defence,  but  not  to 


^  ProcUnming  a  retuard.]  Namely,  of  a  talent.  See  Wesselingon  Diod. 
Sic.  1.  15,  2. 

I  An  additional  reason  uhu.]    Such  seems  to  be  the  true  force  of  the  cat 

*  Concerting  some  scheme  with  the  Boeotians.]  Such  is  the  sense  assigned 
by  Valla,  Duker,  and  Smith.  Others,  as  Hobbes  and  Portus,  render, 
**  against  the  Bceotians."  But  the  Doeotians  were  not  enemies  but  friends, 
especially  as  having  the  same  common  enemy  Athens.  Of  the  phrase 
irpdtrativ  trpog  riva  in  this  sense,  examples  are  given  by  Duker. 

3  Temple  of  Theseus.]  See  Meurs.,  referred  to  by  Hudson,  and  espe- 
cially the  recent  works  of  Stuart,  Clarke,  and  Dodwell. 
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apprehend  him.  ThU  they  did  out  of  caution,  that  they  might 
create  no  disturbance  among  their  own  soldiers,  nor  afford 
encouragement  to  the  enemy  * ;  and  especially  as  being  de- 
sirous that  the  Mantinteans  and  Ar^ves  should  remain,  and 
knowing  that  they  had  been  induced  by  his  influence  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition.  Thus  he,  in  his  own  ship  ^,  together 
with  those  who  had  been  impeached  with  him  ",  departed  with 
the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  bound  to  Athens.  But  when  they 
were  arrived  at  Thuria  %  they  no  longer  followed,  but  left  the 
ship  and  absconded  ^,  fearing  to  stand  trial  under  the  accus- 
ation. And  those  of  the  Salaminia  for  some  time  made  search 
for  °  Alcibiades  and  his  companions ;  but  when  they  could  nc^ 
where  be  found,  they  sailed  away.  As  to  Alcibiades,  who  was 
now  a  fugitive,  he  not  long  after  passed  on  board  a  ship  firoin 
Thuria  to  Peloponnesus.    And  the  Athenians  passed  si 


*  Nor  afford  encouragement  to  the  enemy.]  Namely,  to  attack  them  when 
in  disturbance.  Such  ia,  certainly,  the  lenae  (wbich  is  that  pointed  out  by 
the  Scholiast),  though  it  must  be  coDfetied  that  thia  it  very  impcrfectlj 
expressed  by  our  author. 

)  la  hii  oum  Mp.]  Or,  "  occupying  hi*  own  ship,"  the  ihip  which  he  at 
lenst  had  eguipped,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  he  rurnished  the  ihip 
itself.  Thus  it  is  said  of  nia  grandfnther  by  Plutarch  Alcib.  ilioaT6X^  '''p'i- 
pn  iripi  'Apriiiiau/v  Iviiiit  Ivav/iAxlBiv.  And  ao  Herod.  S,  47, 5.  mivirrwiTO 
oiKjfiff  Tt  rpi^pii  Kai  vigrjiff  avlpirv  iairavy"  and  8,  IT,  €.  6c  Sairavjiv  oJriitijr 
irapi;(d/j(V9C  larparti'tTo,  nal  oinijtj  vijl.  Pausan.  10,  9.  (of  Phayllus)  ivnu/ti- 
Xlft  ivavTia  rov  Mf^ou,  raiv  Tipamnuaira/Kviit  oiaiav.  Hence  is  illustrated 
Soph.  Phil.  497.  EoTiXAov  airbv  —  aiT6VT0\tiv  )ri;ii(<ovra.  and  Horace 
Epi&t.  1,  I,  93.  locuples,  quem  ducit]prtt«i  Iriremii,  where  the  poet  leemi 
to  have  had  in  mind  this  passage  ofThucydides. 

°  Together  tailh  thole  who  had  been  impettched  ailA  b'ni.1  This  wat, 
strictly  speaking,  not  according  lo  the  letter  of  the  order,  which  only  for- 
bade Aldbuidei  to  be  apprehended.  He,  however,  rescued  the  rest  by 
talcing  them  on  board  his  own  ship. 

'  THurta.]  Atlerwards  called  Thunum,  by  which  name  it  is  generally 
known.     It  was  founited  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  antient  and  long-nuDed 

s  And  abiantded.]  Literally,  "  were  not  found  rorthcomine;  "  namely, 
on  leaving  Thuria.  Alciliiades  Bcenii  to  have  absconded  at  l^uria,  and  to 
have  elTected  his  escape  by  getting  on  board  some  vessel  at  that  place 
(where  the  ships  had  touched,  to  procure  water  and  provisions).  Thus 
PolyKnus  1,10,  G.  positively  says  that  he  got  on  board  a  merchant  (hip, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Lacediemon.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whether  he 
got  on  board  at  the  time  the  Salaminia  was  at  Thuria,  or  ai^rwards;  but 
the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  He  was,  we  may  suppose,  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  country.  And  this  is  countenanced  by  what  is  justafter- 
wards  said,  that  he  passed  on  board  a  ship  from  ITiuria  to  Peloponnewa, 
Now  Thuria  was  the  name  of  the  country,  Thurii  that  of  the  city. 

*  Made  learch.]     Namely,  both  oi)  board  the  ship,  and  at  Thurii. 
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^  death  ^^  upon  him  and  those  with  him,  in  w^bI  is  called  an 
abandoned  cause. 

LXII*  After  this,  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in 
gScily,  dividing  the  armament  into  two  parts,  and  each  casting 
Jots  for  his  division,  sailed  with  their  whole  force  for  Selinus 
and  Egesta.^  And  coasting  Sicily  along  that  part  which  is 
l>pposite  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  and  keeping  it  on  their  left 
hand,  they  landed  at  Himera,  which  is  the  only  Grecian  city 
in  that  part  of  Sicily,  Being,  however,  not  received,  they 
^tpod  along  the  coast,  and  in  their  passage  took  Hyccara  % 
which  is  a  Sicanian  town  indeed  (and  a  petty  seaport),  but' 


>o  Passed  sentence  of  deatk.]  And  not  only  that,  but,  as  Justin  narrate^ 
<*  dins  per  omnium  Sacerdotum  religiones  devotus  est.'*  And  so  Max.  Tyr. 
Diss.  12,6.  1,  335.  iirtjpauavTO  avrtfi  K^pvKig  xai  EiffAoXiridau  where  Davis 
thinks  that  to  this  may  be  referred  a  fragment  of  Suidas  in  Ei^/ioXTr.  iinipd' 
vavTO  dk  avT<p  Ei/fioXwidriv  rai  icfipvKag, 

Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  32.  has  preserved  the  indictment. 

1  The  rest  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  4-c.]  When  Alcibiades,  the  soul 
of  extendve  enterprise  and  political  intrigue  (as  Mitford  observes),  had  left 
(he  armament,  nobody  reoMiined  capable  of  prosecuting  hi*  plaios.  For 
political  intrigue  Nicias  had  no  turn,  and  to  all  plans  for  extensive  conquest 
(even  had  he  been  able  to  carry  them  forward)  he  was  decidedly  opposed. 
Beins  now  left  commander-in-chief,  he  therefore  reverted  to  his  own 
peddling  plan  for  relieving  Egesta,  intending  to  ascertain  whether  the 
E^estfleans  would  furnish  the  money,  and  likewise  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Salamis,  and  learn  the  points  of  difference  with  the  Egestteans. 

*  Hyccara.]  So  called,  as  we  find  from  Athenaeus  and  others,  from  the 
Hycca,  a  kind  of  fish  found  there  by  the  first  colonists.  What  kind  of  fish 
that  was  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  as  Fa2elli„  cited  by  Cluver .,  savs 
that  there  is  there  a  tunnyi  fishery ^  that  was,  doubtl^s,  the  fith  meant.  The 
town  was  sometimes  called  Hyccaron. 

This  was  never  a  place  of  any  great  account,  thoiigh  it  appears  firom 
Wasse  that  coins  of  it  are  found,  and  that  it  was  yet  in  being  in  the^time 
of  Cicero.  It  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  %  little  bcgr,  apd  the  iKmth  of 
%  small  river;  and  Fazelli  si^s  its  ruins  yet  remain  near  a  place  called 
Garbilange,  the  site  itself  being  named  (with  a  vestige  of  the  antieal. 
appellation)  Muro  di  Carini,  i.  e.  d'Iccarini. 

The  chief  thing  this  place  was  famous  for  was  its  being  the  birth-plaoe  of 
the  celebrated  Lais,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ainonf  the  s^ves  here  rande 
and  sent  thence  to  Greece :  but  what  we  read  of  that  courtezan  refers  to* 
a  period  of  about  fif^y  years  after  the  sacking  of  Hyccara,  when  sbje  must 
have  been  an  old  woman.  There  must,  then,  have  been  (as  some  have  saidli 
two  of  the  same  name,  mother  and,  daughter;  to  the  latter  of  whom  sbould 
be  referred  almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  Lab  in  question,  though  it  may  be; 
true  that  the  first  and  least  celebrated  Lais  was  mistress  to  Alcibiades. 

^  Is  a  Sicanian  town  indeed^  ^.]  This  is  mentioned  because,  as  being  of 
Sicanian  origin,  it  might  be  expected  to  have  been  on  good  tennt  with. 
Egesta,  seeing  that  it  was  of  the  same  origin. 
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was  then  at  hostilities  with  S^sta.  And  having  made  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants,  they  delivered  the  place  to  the  ^kgestsekn^ 
whose  cavalry  had  joined  thein,  and  themselves  marched  bacE 
with  their  infantry  through  the  country  of  the  Siculi  to  t^ 
tana  *,  while  the  ships  sailed  roiind  carrying  the  slaves.  Nicias^ 
immediately  having  coasted  along  from  Hyccai-a  to  Egesta^ 
and  despatched  the  other  afioirs,  and  received  thirty  talieht^ 
repaired  to  the  army.*  And  now  the  slaves  were  Sold  ",  arid 
a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  were  rused  from  the  sale  of 
them.  Then  they  sailed  round  to  iheir  allies  amohe;  the 
Siculi,  urging  them  to  furnish  some  troops ;  and  witii  tiie  tiajf 
of  their  own  forces  they  went  against  Hybla  Geleatis ',  wlitc6 
was  hostile  to  them ;  but  failed  to  take  the  place.  And  so 
ended  the  summer. 

■  JUarc&cd  back  leiih,  ^c]  A  formidable  march,  b^g  through  qu 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  nuodred  and  forty  m'llm  of  exceedinety  (iiBJ 
couDtry,  and  muu  bave  occupied  eighteen  days  of  valuable  time.  Yet  even 
this  was  thought  preferable  to  going  round  by  sea;  a  proof  of  the  imperfect 
itate  of  navigation  in  those  timet. 

'  yiciiu  imiHfdialeii/  Aaving  coaited  along,  jv.]  It  ihould  teem  that  bit 
went  with  only  a  small  squadron  to  Egesta.  i  .     .  .  .  ■ 

Mitford  here  accuses  this  general  of  being  wavering  in  his  rneasures :  but 
certainly  he  was  acting  in  perfect  accordance  with  Eis  original  plan^  W* 
may  more  justly  accuse  him,  with  Plutarch  Nic  15.,  of  timidity  and  tai;^, 
oe&s,  in  removing  far  away  from  the  enemy,  by  which  he  restored  their 
courage;  and  then,  by  tailing  in  his  attempt  to  UKe  a  petty  town,  incurred 
the  contempt  of  the  enemy. ,   ,, 

'  7Ke  itaiiei  loeee  told.]  rfamely,  those  taken  at  Hyccare,  not,  together 
with  them,  Kculi  taken  on  their  march,  M  Mitford  relates;  whote  word£ 
are  these:  "  The  army  marching  through  the  country  of  the  ^culi,  tfael 
unhappy  Barbarians  suffered  for  the  false  promises  of  the  E^tvan^  _ftii 
were  seized  in  such  numbers  that,"  Ice.  Of  this  action  Mitfora  speaks  witn 
reprehension,  but  extenuates  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  on  the  gro^ind 
that,  among  the  antients,  even  the  phUosopbera,  to  drag  barbarians,  when- 
ever met  with,  into  slavery,  whs  not  commonly  deemed  a  breach  either  of 
justice  or  humanity."  How  the  historian  could  prove  his  assertion  as  to 
the pAiloiop&eri,  I  know  not;  but  be.  that  as  it  may,  the  justification  is 

3uite  unneceisa^,  since  tJiere  ii  nol  the  iraii  reatori  to  ihipk  /rojni  TUvcj/- 
idri  that  the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Siculi,  wlioin,  incjee^,  tiiti 
the  plain  interest  of  the  Athenians  to  conciliate,  and  brings  over  a>  a^if^ 
agunst  the  Syracusans,  as  their  coOimon  enemy:  indeed,  it  is  jijit^aft^^ 
Irani)  uud,  tiiat  "  the  Athenians  sailed  round  to  their  allies  aipong  t&a, 
Siculi,"  who  could  be  no  other  than  those  through  whose  teMcories'tu.' 
army  passed,  as  depending  on  some  alliance  which  had  not  long  before  bera 
formed  with  the  siculi.  To  injure  such,  therefore,  woul(I  have  be«n,  aff 
impolitic  as  unjust.  Finally,  by  the  slave*  can  only  be  undentbbit  the  sli^Cr 
jult  before  mentioned  as  embarked  oD  board  tlie  sUp*.  ,  , 

T  Hybla  Gtleotit.]    Or,  Major.    Sbiated  oh  the  lefl  buK  of  tUtf  rfnt' 
SynuKhut,  and  about  twenty  rollea  8.W.  of  CatatM. 
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LXIII.  On  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  Athenians 
prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Syracuse  ^  and  the  Syra- 
casans  themselves  set  about  advancing  against  them.  For 
since  the  Athenians  ^  had  not,  at  their  first  alarm  and  expect- 
ation, immediately  attacked  them,  they  every  day  resumed 
fresh  courage^;  and  after  the  enemy  were  seen  sailing  to  the 
further  parts  of  Sicily,  far  remote  from  them ;  and  when,  pro- 
ceeding against  Hybla,  they  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  carry 
it  by  storm,  they  conceived  yet  greater  contempt,  and  de- 
manded of  their  commanders  (as  the  multitude  is  used  to  do 
when  elated)  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  since  they 
would  not  come  against  than.  And  some  Syracusan  horse, 
who  were  always  watching  their  motions,  riding  up  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  among  other  insulting  expressions,  asked 
them  whether  they  were  not  rather  come  to  setde  (with  them) 
in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their 
own. 

LXIV.  On  learning  this,  the  Athenian  commanders  de- 
signed to  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city,  so  that 
they  might  themselves  meanwhile  go  thither  by  night  with  the 
fleet,  and  occupy  an  encampment  without  molestation ;  know* 
ing  that  they  should  not  be  so  able  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to  march  by  land, 
because  the  Syracusan  cavalry  being  numerous,  would  greatly 
annoy  their  light-armed,  and  the  multitude  ^  themselves  hav- 
ing no  horse  to  cover  them.  Thus,  too,  a  situation  might  be 
occupied,  where  they  could  not  suffer  any  considerable  an- 
noyance from  the  horse.     They  had  been  informed  of  the 


»  Prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Syraciue.]  After  a  campaign 
wasted  in  trifling  operations,  which  had  incurred  little  but  the  contempt  of 
the  Syracusans,  i^icias  was  now,  it  should  seem,  induced  by  the  represent- 
ations and  remonstrances  of  Lamachus,  to  abandon  his  original  plan,  and 
prosecute  the  schemes  for  conquest,  for  which  alone  he  had  been  sent  out : 
indeed,  dilatory  measures  were  no  longer  possible,  since,  as  we  are  told,  the 
Syracusans  were  going  to  attack  them  at  Catana. 

3  For  since  the  Athenians,  Jjrc]    There  is  an  able  passage  relating  tcthis. 
in  Aristid.  2,  37.  A. 

s  Evert/  day  resumed  fresh  courage.]    The  state  of  things  here  described 
strongly  J  ustined  the  counsel  of  Lamachus. 

•»  The  multitude]    Namely,  of  camp-followers. 
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situation  near  the  Olympieum  ^,  which  they  afterwards  occu- 
pied, by  some  Syracusan  exiles,  who  had  joined  them.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  accoinplbh  the  object  of  their  wishes,  they 
contrived  the  following  scheme.^  They  send  as  emissary  to 
them  a  person  faithfully  attached  to  their  interests,  and  yet 
esteemed  as  no  less  well  affected  to  the  Syracusan  cause.  The 
man  was  a  Cataniean,  and  said  that  he  came  deputed  by  some 
persons  at  Catana  with  whose  names' they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  knew  to  be  those  persons  in  the  city  who  yet  remained 
well  affected  to  them.  He  told  them  that  the  Athenians  took 
up  their  night  quarters  apart  from  their  camps,  in  the  city, 
and  that  if  the  Syracusans  would,  on  an  appointed  day, 
come  in  full  force  at  daybreak  against  their  army,  they  them- 
selves would  close  the  gates  ^  near  them,  and  set  fire  to  the 
Beet,  while  those  assaulting  the  palisade,  miglit  carry  the 
camp "  by  storm.  There  were  many,  he  said,  of  the  Cata^ 
n^ans  who  would  cooperate  in  the  design,  and  that  those  from 
whom  he  came  were  now  in  readiness. 

LXV.  The  commanders  of  the  Syracusans,  besides  that 
they  were  otherwise  full  of  confidence,  and  were  inclined, 
even  wttAoui  this  proposal,  to  make  preparations  for  proceed- 
ing against  Catana,  so  they  too  inconsiderately  yielded  cre- 
dence to  the  man's  representations,  and  immediately  agree- 
ing on  a  day  whereon  they  would  be  there,  sent  him  away. 


*  Olifmpieum.]  Or,  temple  of  Jupiter  Otympus,  whose  ruins  show  that  it 
was  formerly  a  most  magnilicent  fane;  on  which  see  DorviLle's  Si'ciiIbi 
Iloare,  llugnes,  and  Duppa ;  which  last  wriler  obserres,  "  that  if  this  be  the 
same  temple  which  was  enriched  by  Gelo  (who  died  B.  C.  4Ta)  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  remains  are  probahlj^  smong  the  most 
entient  that  we  ore  acquainted  with."  He  ad<[s,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry  there  were  seven  columns  jet  standing  of  this  majestic  fane. 

"  Contrived llKfoUouiiigicheme.)  Poljienus  Stratag-  1, 40,  6.  and  Fron- 
linuB  S,  Z,  7.  insert  this  among  the  stratagems  of  Alcibiadet:  of  whom, 
indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  unworthy,  hut  who  could  have  had  no  part 
in  it.  And  yet  Polytenus  evidently  founded  his  story  on  Thucydidei,  with 
a  carelessness  not  very  unusual  to  him,  but  very  censurable. 

'  Cloie  the  co'ei-]  Namely,  upon  those  without,  to  separate  the 
'  '  '  '  le  city  from  those  in  the  camp,  and  exclude  the  latter  from 
;nder  "  shut  in ; "  but  that  sense 


any  refuge  in  the  city.    The  translators  n 
the  word  will  not  admit. 

•  Camp.]  Not  army,  as  Partus  render*.  I 
context,  and,  though  rare,  1  have  remarked  it 
ArrianE.  A.  z,  ii,  is. 
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and  themselves  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  Syracusans 
end  allies  (for  the  Selinuntians  and  some  others  were  come  up) 
to  take  the  field  in  full  force,  And  when  their  preparations 
'were  completed,  and  the  time '  on  which  they  had  agreed  was 
near  at  hand,  they  went  forth  towards  Catana,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  river  Symaethus  ^  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  Now  when  the  Athenians  had  learnt  their 
approach,  they  took  the  whole  force  of  themselves  and  such 
iSiculi  or  whoever  else  had  joined  them,  and  embarking  on  board 
their  ships  and  barks  sailed  by  night  for  Syracuse.  At  break 
of  day,  the  Athenians  disembarked  at  the  spot '  opposite  to 
the  Olympieum  in  order  to  occupy  it  as  an  encampment,  and 
the  Syracusan  cavalry  first  pushing  on  to  Catana,  and  finding 
that  the  whole  army  was  embarked  and  gone,  turned  back, 
and  told  the  news  to  the  infantry.  And  now,  all  turning  back, 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  city. 

LXVI.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  they  had  to  traverse 
being  long,  the  Athenians  had  unmolestedly  fixed  their  camp 
at  a  convenient  spot,  and  wherein  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  engage  in  battle,  or  not,  at  their  pleasure,  and  where 
the  Syracusan  horse  could  least  annoy  them,  both  in  and  be- 
fore battle.  For  on  one  side  they  were  flanked  by  walls, 
houses  ^,   trees,  and  a  marsh ;  on  the  other  by  precipitous 


■  The  time.]  In  at  17/iepat  iv  ale  we  have  the  plural  for  the  singular,  or 
(which  is  more  probable)  the  plural  a\  rffupai  is,  by  an  Oriental  idiom,  used 
to  denote  time  m  general,  and  thus  is  a  vestige  of  the  Oriental  origin  of 
the  Greek  language.  Hence  it  is  frequent  m  the  New  Testament ;  as 
St.  Mark  2,  l.  irpb  rovruw  r&v  rffitpuv,  Hebr.  5,  7.  iv  raif  i)fikf>atg  r^c 
ffapKbg  aifTov,  Luke  2,  6.  iTrriX^riffav  al  t)fupat^  adest  tempus,  and  18,  22. 
iXeiftrovrai  rjfifpai, 

3  S^nuiethut,]  Or  Simaethus ;  for  MSS.  and  authors  vary,  but  authority 
in  Thucydidet  greatly  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  also  more 
agreeable  to  the  probable  ratio  appellationis. 

3  At  the  spot.]  At  ic  rbv  Kard  to  'O.  the  Scholiast  and  Duker  supply 
rSirov:  which  is,  however,  so  harsh  an  ellipsis  that  I  prefer,  with  Dtiker, 
for  Tov,  to  read,  from  two  MSS.,  r6,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  confirmed 
b)[  c.  64.  yrtpi  TOV  Trp0Q  rb  'O\ox(»)piov,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  r6v 
might  arise  from  an  abbreviation  for  T6frov,  And  certainly  that  would  be 
flQore  perspicuous,  but  less  Thucydidean. 

«  WalU,  houses,  4^c.]  Namely,  I  imagine,  those  which  stood  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Olympieuib.  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  situation 
assigned  by  Goeller,  in  his  Plan  to  the  Athenian  camp,  seems  to  be  too  far 
to  tne  north.    There  is,  I  conceive,  little  doubt  but  it  Was  at  the  mouth 
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groand.*  And  having  felled  the  ndghbouring  trees,  and  con- 
veyed them  down  to  the  sea,  they  fixed  down  a  palisade  *  bj 
the  ships,  and  hastily  raised  a  fort  with  unwrought  stones ' 
at  DasGOn  *,  where  it  was  most  accessible  to  the  enemy,  and 


of  the  Ad^ius,  and  on  its  iett  bank,  reachiiu  down  to  the  port,  and  ex- 
tending in  the  contraiy  direction  nearly  to  where  was  the  bridge  over  the 
Anainii,  which  the;  broke  down.  Thus  b;  the  rp  fiiv  Thucjrdidei  mean* 
the  lefi  Sank ;  and  by  rapi  tA  the  right  flank.  It  ma;  be  observed  that  he 
mentions  the  fiankt  only,  becauEe  their  rear  wu  secured  b;  the  Anapus ; 
and,  u  to  the  frotd,  it  was  never  thought  in  danger  from  cavalrj'.  The 
Aoiun  and  woM  teem  to  have  been  an  the  road  to  Olympieum,  and  tba 
warA  to  have  come  up  nearly  to  the  rond.  The  preeipitoat  ground  men- 
tioned wa«  on  the  right  flank,  and  seems  to  have  been  rocky  ground, 
detcending  with  a  iteep  dechrity,  and  by  numerous  brooks  and  gorges,  to 
the  port. 

>  Precipitota  pounds^  Polysnus  adds,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Niciat,  rpiEiOiH,  or  three-pointed  spikes,  were  Mattered  up  and  down,  ^ 
which  the  horses,  he  sny),  were  tamed. 

1  Faliiade.^  So  all  the  translators  render;  and  this  ver^on  1  have  re- 
tained, for  want  of  a  more  definite  term.  The  nature  of  thb  eravpaiut  b 
inrolved  in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  little  understood.  It  might  be  better 
denoted  by  what,  in  CambrideeBhire  and  Lincolnshire,  is  cfuled  piling  (a 
word  which  is  well  explained  in  Skinner's  Dictionary),  and  perhaps  it 
consisted  of  a  double  row  of  strong^i^i  (or  stout  and  long  beams),  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  connected  together  by  transverse  beams,  Mmethiog 
like  those  wooden  jetties  which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  seaports.  This  frame- 
work of  piles  was,  no  doubt,  put  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  Athenian 
naval  station  (which  we  may  be  sure  was  adjacent  to  the  conip},  and  ex- 
tended some  distance  into  the  sea ;  and  was  used  to  secure  the  Athenian 
naval  station,  and  make  it  like  viicparale  pari. 

">  Vntcroaghl  itonei.\  Namely,  such  as  were  picked  out  to  fit  ia 
•ccording  to  their  shape. 

*  Datcon.]  See  Goeller  de  Situ,  and  in  his  edition,  t.  S.  p.  lOT.  The 
learned  editor  has  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  Dascon,  (See 
the  plan  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Goeller,  prefixed  to  vol.  iii.)  To  me  it 
leems  that  Dasco  should  be  placed  far  nearer  to  theAnapus;  and  was 
probably  situated  under  the  hill  of  Olympieum.  and  that  the  fort  wat 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  for  the  defence  of  its  navieatioo. 

On  the  ratio  appellationls  in  Dascon  the  commentators  oSer  no  con- 
jecture. Now,  BS  names  in  uv  often  come  from  other  forms  in  sc,  so  I  sup- 
ped that  Aonuv  was  derived  from  AoveAe,  which  is  thus  explained  by 
Hesych. :  laticbv.  faai.  And  iaaKbc  was  undoubtedly  from  lamos.  So 
Hesjch.  iaatiov.  /ifyoXut  mia^ov,  fid  rA  miviiylpov,  tai  taai.  Considering 
this,  and  that  nouns  in  uv  often  denote  place,  so  Adnwv  may  well  have 
denoted  the  tiicM.  So  'AKavSwr  and  Aaamv,  a  thicket  or  thorn  buth  ; 
trfuv,  a  willow  thicket;  IXaluiv,  an  olive  grove;  dpuSiiv,  an  aviary; 
Kyjintir,  lowpiiiv,  iTtaptim,  and  many  other  words. 

This  view  of  the  word  is  much  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  article, 
though  the  name  has  not  occurred  before.  For  when  places  receive  such 
kind  of  names,  the  article  (which  then  ha*  the  use  tar  IKoxiiv  treated  on 
by  Hiddleton,  p.  47.)  cannot  at  first  be  dupenied  with ;  but  when  the  noma 
nd  grown  into  a  comnuraly  rec^niied  proper  name,  it  wu  no  longar 
neceinry,  and  iherefbre  ww  Krawninet  omitted. 
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dot  fand^  ovvr  %kt  \mitpm      WUe  ther  wet^ 
ibe&c  DrenansuEBi.  ooBe:  cf  die  ciriams  ksued 


fanh  lo  binder  t&en,  boi  fim  ike  SraKssm  korse  cuoe  op 
to  briijg  aaj^annr.  sod  aAerwuds  tke  iu&DtiT  ^^k  collected 
ID  foil  ioroe.  And  ml  first  tber  adranoed  neir  to  tke  cunp  of 
the  Atbeniaits :  bcl  vhen  iber  ibfufed  thev  voold  doc  coice  out 
again^  tbeniy  dkey  resicated.  and  craso:^  tke  road  to  Hek>- 
mm  %  they  took  op  their  qoaiters  far  the  night. 

LXVIL  On  the  daj  Ulovii^  the  Atheniaiis  and  their 
allies  prepared  (or  battle,  and  ruiged  themsdres  in  the  (oi- 
loviDg  order.  The  Argires  and  Mantinaeans  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  Athenians  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
allies  the  left.  One  half  of  thdr  ibices  vms  [daoed  in  (iront ', 
ranged  eight  deep ;  the  other  half  nas  posted  in  column  at  the 
tents  ^  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serre  if  anv  part  of  the  line  should  be  in  distress,  and 
immediately  repair  to  its  assistance.     The  baggage4>earers 

A«,  therefore^  the  Dascon  occupied  tlie  fitftlicst  psrt  of  the  great 
port  fo  me  maj  easilj  comprebeod  wfajr,  when  Thocrcfides  spedLs  at  1.  7. 
of  the  Ttf  KotXtf  mat  fttrxY  ^^  ^^v*^*  I^odortis  should,  in  oafrating  the 
fame  circtuDstance,  substitute  rir  koXtot  roy  .^amcmra.  The  name  D»con, 
It  seems,  came  to  be  giren  to  that  sort  of  gulf  of  the  great  port  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

»  TV  road  to  Bclontm,]  See  the  plan  of  Syracuse.  Thus  the  road 
seems  to  have  been  at  present  the  boundaries  between  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Argives,  and  that  by  the  Syracusans. 

The  position  was  a  secure  one,  since  their  flanks  were  protected  by  the 
marsh  of  Lysimaiia  and  by  the  dty  walls. 

'  In  /roni.^  Namely,  the  front  of  their  posdon.  Goeller  maintains 
that  it  must  signify,  im  Vordertreffen,  the  can  .•  but  he  seems  mistaken. 

^  At  the  tentiJ^  So  all  the  translators  take  iw  rate  crvalc,  except 
Goeller,  who  maintains  that  it  must  mean  theUtorrt  or  anchorage;  on  the 
authority  of  Photius  and  Hom.  II.  14.  77.  I  had  myself,  long  since, 
noticed  the  gloss  of  Photius ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  lexicographer 
mistaken  in  his  interpretation,  which  is  certainly  very  harsh  ;  neither  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  column  should  have  been  placed  at  the  anchorage, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  defend.  Whereas,  ranged  at  the  tents  and  rear 
of  the  first  column,  they  would  be  ready  to  act  as  a  corps  de  reserve ;  and 
that  th^  were  to  serve  as  such,  is  expressly  indicated  in  the  words  follow- 
ing. The  ihvaiQ  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  J,  111.  iv  rai^  lifvaliy  which 
should  be  rendered,  "  in  their  tents." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  strange  that  the  Athenians  should  not  have 
placed  more  than  the  half  of  their  force  in  line.  The  reason,  however, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  half,  ranged  eight  deep,  would  occupy  the  whole 
front  of  their  position,  which  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  marsh,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  precipitous  ground  near  the  sea. 
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and  suttlers  they' placed  between  the  reserve  and  the  front 
line.^ 

The  Syracusaus  ranged  their  heavy  infantry  sixteen  deep, 
consisting  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Syracusans,  and  such 
allies  as  were  present.  These  were  supported  principally  by 
the  Selinuntians,  then  by  Geloan  cavalry,  some  two  hundred  in 
all,  and  of  Camarineeans  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse, 
and  about  fifty  archers.  Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred,  they  posted  on  the  right  win^  and 
next  them  the  lancers. 

The  Athenians  being  about  to  attack  first,  Nicias  advanced ' 
along  the  line  by  nations,  and  then  made  the  following  general 
address :  — 

LXVni.  "  What  need,  comrades,  can  there  be  of  a  long 
exhortation  to  such  as  (like  ourselves)  are  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fighting.*  Indeed,  the  very  army  itself  seems  to 
ine  more  calculated  to  impart  courage  than  fine  spoken  words 
with  an  insufficient  armament.^  For  where  (as  now)  Argives  ", 
Mantinsans,  Athenians,  and  the  flower  of  the  islanders  are 
present,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  not  (associated  with 
so  many  and  so  brave  allies)  have  a  great,  nay,  every  hope  of 
victory?  especially  having  to  contend  against  men  defending 
themselves  in  promiscuous  posse,  and  not  chosen  troops,  like 


'  TU*  baggage-bearen  and  tvllcTi,  ^c]  Such  is  the  tense  maintained  bjr 
Goeller  in  an  elabornle  note,  which  see.  1  am,  however,  half  inclined  to 
prefer  the  common  interp relation,  "  within  the  reserve;"  i.  e,  within  the 
nollow  square.  For  the  sense  in  que&tion  cannot  enaily  be  elicited  from  the 
words;  and  it  should  seem  injudicious  to  interpose  a  posse  of  baggage- 
bearers  and  camp-followers  between  the  two  lines,  thus  impeding  the 
motions  of  the  reserve  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  front  line. 

*  What  need,  4^.]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense,  which,  however,  ia 
Mmewhat  obscurely  expressed.  The  Athenians  bad  not  only  come  to  Sy- 
racuse to  seek  a  battle  with  the  Syracusans,  but  they  seem  this  day  to  have 
JSril  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  therefore  the  words  6i  iraptvpiv 
Jiri  ruv  atriv  djuvn  may  refer  to  /loli. 

>  Iruieed,  the  very  army,  <J-c.]  So  Onosand.  p.  6S,  S.  Xdyoij  fijv  ydp  iroX- 
Xoi  jcnl  ^TTiarijiaii,  luf  ™6  rni/iori  tntrKaafiivinQ  Ivvctv.  ufiv  ii  iafUJoioav 
dtT^irpirov  t\vai  vaniZovTiQ,  imaTimavTO  TifV  apotiav.  There  is  a  sentiment 
very  similar  in  Xen  Cjr.  6,  4,  5.  ri  ovv  fii  lil  sai'  iv  'iraarov  \i-,iu- ;  ril  -/ip 
Ifrya  olpni  aoi  TrtSavuiripa  n-nptox^"^'"  Tiav \fX^'yTiar  Xoyuv.  al&oat  S,3,  S5. 

•^  For  tehere  {at  now)  Argivri,  ^.]  See  a  slinilar  passage  in  Xen.  Cyr. 
9,  s,  5.  TbU  wei  ceruioly  a  very  adroitty-tumed  cocnplimeiit  to  his  allia. 
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ourselves,  and  moreover  against  SicelioiSy  who  indeed  contemn^ 
but  will  not  withstand  us,  by  reason  of  their  skill  being  in- 
ferior to  their  courage. 

^^  Let,  too,  this  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one— -that  we 
are  far  from  our  country,  and  near  no  friendly  state,  nor  any 
but  such  as  we  can  gain  by  our  swords.  And  now  I  am,  I 
know,  going  to  suggest  an  admonitory  remembrance  the  re- 
verse of  the  exhortation  employed  by  ouir  eivemies*  For  they 
urge  that  ^  the  contest  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  I,  that  you 
are  to  fight  in  what  is  not  your  country,  but  that  wherein  you 
must  conquer,  or  not  easily  get  away  ^ — for  a  numerous  cavalry 
will  press  upon  you.  Mindful,  therefore,  of  your  own  dignity, 
advance  upon  the  enemy  with  spirit,  and  account  that  our 
present  necessity  and  difficulties  are  far  greater  objects  of 
terror  than  the  enemy." 

LXIX.  ELaving  delivered  tb'is  exhortation,  Nicias  imme- 
diately led  on  the  army. 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  not  expecting  at  present  that 
they  were  going  to  fight,  had  some  of  them,  as  the  city  was 
near,  gone  thither ;  and  who,  though  they  took  up  arms  with 
all  haste,  and  set  o£P  at  full  run,  yet  came  too  late ;  each, 
however,  joining  the  ranks  of  any  corps  that  he  happened  to 
approach.^  For  indeed  they  were  not  deficient  in  couragef  either 
in  that  battle  or  in  the  rest ;  but,  though  not  indeed  inferior 
in  bravery  so  long  as  their  skill  held  out,  when  that  fell  short, 
they,  however  unwillingly,  slackened  in  their  alacrity.^  Never^ 


'  For  they  urge  that,  4"^.]  So  iEschyl.  Theb.  15.  &<m  evfiirpiTkg,  TloXu 
r*  dpijyttv,  Kai  Ocwv  iyx*^pi(»»v  Bu^/iourt,  Tifidc  /«i)  'KaKet^Brivai  vork'  Tikvoiq 
re,  yy  re  firjrplf  ^Xrary  Tpo'ptf,    Compare  also  the  Pers.  400.  seqq. 

'  You  are  to  fight  in  what  is  not  your  country,  4^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  this  perplexed  passage.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  oix 
iv  jrarpiii  is  put  for  iv  ov  narpidi,  on  which  see  1, 141.  and  6, 18.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  Bauer  and  Goeller.  The  construction  is :  kyta  Bk  {irapa" 
Ktkivofuii]  '6ti  iv  oi)  irarpili  (aywv  iarai)  6lSX  {Jkv  x^P9^)  ^^  4c  i^pfi^fikvovg 
v/ias)  Kpariiv  hi,  ^  (i5  rjg)  fii^  p^Slutg  atroxotpfiv  {Ivraiy  The  ^ft  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  sense  of  will,  by  dilogia.  As  to  the  ellipsb  of  dpfimfikvovg, 
it  IS  somewhat  harsh,  but  Thucydidean ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a 
kindred  passage  at  6, 50.  jcarco-retf/avro  rd  mpi  ri)v  ^^cupav,  IK  jc  aifroig  bpiuom 
fUvoig  troXc/ifjrla  tjv.     See  also  3, 85.  and  4,  63.  s.  f. 

1  Not  expecting  at  present,  i^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
passive. 

9  When  that  fell  shorty  they,  ^c]     Literally^  ^'gave  up  part  of  their 
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theless,  though  never  thinking  that  the  Athenians  would  ^s^ 
attack  them,  and  being  compelled  to  come  to  combat  ta  haste^ 
they  took  up  their  arms,  and  immediately  advanced  against 
the  enemy.  And  first  the  stone-casters  and  the  sUngers^ 
maintained  a  prelusive  skirmish,  and,  as  is  usual  with  light 
troops,  mutually  routed  and  chased  each  other.  Then  the 
soothsayers  brought  forward  the  accustomed  victims.*  An4 
now  the  trumpeters  roused  the  heavy-armed  to  the  engage- 
ment. And  they  respectively  marched  on,  the  &/racusans,  to. 
fight  for  their  country,  and  each,  individually  for  his  own  pre- 
sent preservation  and  future  freedom.  Of  their  etiemies,  the 
Mkenians  had  to  contest  both  for  a  foreign  country,  in  order 
to  hold  it  as  their  own,  and  not,  by  being  defeated,  to  injure 
their  own.  llie  Argiixi  and  independent  allies,  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  acquiring  what  they  came  for,  and  after  victory, 
to  again  revisit  their  own  country.  The  subject  allies  were 
prompt  to  engage,  principally  for  their  immediate  safety,  not 
to  be  hoped  for  unless  they  should  conquer;  and  next,  as  a 


alacritf ."  We  must  not  too  rigidly  ican  the  ejipres! 
rqv  /lovXqiriif :  it  mutt  be  taken  populariler.  The  I 
■ense  is  a  kiodred  passage  at  2, 89.  ry  £i  liaTipoi  ri 


launched  them  with  slings  j  the  mibsites  of  the  Tormer  being,  we  may  sup- 
pose, more  formidable  Troni  their  size  and  weight ;  those  of  the  latter,  from 
the  impetus  with  which  they  were  thrown.  In  proof  and  illustration  of 
this  distinction,  Wnsse  has  here  adduced  several  passages,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  (Pollux  1.  131.)  hare  mention  of  the  \iSoS6\bi.  Stephens 
in  his  Thes.,  however,  supplies  another  from  Athenzus,  to  nbicb  1  add 
Polyb.  S,  7,2.  and  9,  41,  S. 

*  BrougAi  foruMrd  ihe  accuilomed  victinu.)  Duker  refers  (as  alluding  to 
this  custom]  to  Pollux  I,  163,  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.Phcen.  1 135. 
Pora.  tx^pii,  a^ayi  i^^uv  l^'  apiiaaiv  'O  /lavrit  'ApifHapaos,  In  the  |)aseage  of 
Pollui  referred  to  by  Duker,  for  rpoviuaav  ol  fiavnic  ri  upiia  iivaavra,  I 
suspect,  ought  to  be  read  rpoOitaay  ol  /lavrnc  lipiiii,  i^iaavro  (scil,  irp). 
Now,  *pi>u3(9ov  (which  will  answer  to  the  irfwS^ipoi-orThucydidesJis  read 
in  one  MS.,  and  favoured  by  another. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Brasidas,  immediately  previous  to  the  battle, 
and  though  the  time  was  pressing,  yet  did  not  omit  this  religious  observ- 
ance. And  here,  may  we  not  suppose  that,  as  Thucydides  thought  proper 
to  minutely  advert  to  this  among  many  other  observances,  both  religious 
end  civil,  he  contemplated  the  possibility,  perhaps  the  probability,  of  a 
period  arriving,  when  the  former  would  be  exploded,  and  the  latter  be  only 
a  tale  of  other  times?  On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  thegeo- 
graphical  and  genealogical  details,  many  of  which  bis  own  couDtrymen  and 
contemporariei  could  not  need. 
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secondary  moti?e,  in  order  that  by  cooperating  in  the  subju- 
gation of  others,  their  yoke  might  be  made  the  easier. 

LXX.  And  now,  coming  to  close  combat,  they,  for  a  long 
time,  respectively  maintained  their  ground;  and  it  happened 
that  there  came  on  thunder  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain  ^ 
insomuch,  that  to  those  who  ^  were  fighting  their  first  battle,  and 
very  little  conversant  with  war,  this,  too,  contributed  to  alarm 
tbem^;  whereas,  to  the  better  informed  and  experienced  %  what 
happened  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  the  ordinary  efiects 
of  the  time  of  year^;  and,  by  thus  maintaining  the  combat 
unconquered,  they  threw  the  enemy  into  much  greater  alarm.^ 
At  length,  the  Argives  first  making  the  left  of  the  Syracusans 


1  T%ere  came  on  thunder  and  Ughining  and  heavy  rain.]  Probably,  flash- 
ing and  beating  chiefly  in  the  Syracusans*  faces.  So  in  a  similar  passage  of 
Pausan.  4, 21,4,  it  is  said:  dXXd  6  Btb^  rb  ^u»p  liniyayev  a^poov  fuiWov 
furd  hxvpov  tS»v  j^povrvv  rov  ^o^v,  Koi  roifg  6^aXfiovg  avrAv  ivayriaig  toIq 
iunpaTTcuQ  *^«irXi|rre. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  period  when  a  stratagem,  recorded  by  Pausan.  1, 
40,  7.  and  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Alcibiades,  took  place.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  that  the  wind  was  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Syracusans,  set  fire  to 
tome  dry  fern  between  the  armies,  of  which  the  smoke  driving  into  the 
eyes  o^  the  Syracusans,  annoyed  them  considerably ;  insomuch  that  (Polyae- 
nus  tells  us)  they  took  to  flight. 

There  is  also  something  much  to  the  present  purpose  in  Polysn.  1, 52,  2. 
where  he  records  that  L^onidas  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  and  the 
power  to  convince  his  troops,  that  in  violent  storms  only  natural  causes 
operated.  Thus  he  preferred  fighting  at  such  times ;  for  his  own  men  felt 
•o  much  the  more  alacrity,  as  knowing  there  was  no  reason  for  supersti- 
tious fear,  and  aware  that  the  enemy  would  be  daunted. 

<  TTiofe  who,  ^c]    Namely,  the  Syracusans. 

3  Contributed  to  alarm  them,]  J  cannot  but  censure  the  temerity  of 
Goeller  in  introducing  Kvvem€a\i<T^ai  into  the  text,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
MSS.  and  Greek  grammarians.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  c.  3, 36, ;  but  see  the 
note  on  that  passage.  In  defence  of  the  common  reading,  Kvv(inXa€iff^ai 
I  would  adduce  c.  8,  26.  Herod.  3,  48.  KvvimXaJiovTO  rov  (rrpartvfiaTo^, 
Menand.  ap.  Corp.  Byz.  Par.  l,  111.  B.  ^wtiriXa^ia^at  oi  rmi  kivIvvov 
Ifflrcve.  and  155.  c.  ^vviirika^kiT^ai  tw  kivSvvov  toIq  oiKiioiQ, 

<  TTie  (fetter  informed  and  experienced,]  Namely,  the  Athenians,  who 
had,  together  with  their  other  superior  knowledge,  a  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  philosophy,  and  were,  therefore,  free  from  many  of  the 
superstitious  fears  of  most  other  nations. 

ft  The  time  of  year,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  simplest  and  most  exact 
version  of  wp^  itovq.  So  Appian  1,399,85.  Ik  irolfipiag  rpo^utv,  xai  ajcii/17- 
aloQ  ipyutv,  Kai  iopag  kTOV^.  Arrian  E.  A.  1,  17,  16.  iip^  trovQ  x^^M**"'  ^'»'ty(y- 
verai,  Kai  l^povral  CKXr/pni,  Kai  vdiap  Ik  oifpavov,  k,  r,  X. 

6  And,  by  thus  maintaining,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  though 
not  the  literal  version,  of  the  original,  which  has  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  translators. 
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give  gi'ound,  and,  after  them,  the  Athenians  having  done  the 
same  to  those  opposed  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Syracusan  army  was  broken,  and  put  to  Sight.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  did  not  pursue  them  far ;  for  the  Syracusan 
cavalry  ^  being  numerous  and  unconquered,  hindered  them» 
and  charging  on  their  heavy  infantry,  if  they  saw  any  going 
in  pursuit,  held  them  in  check.  The  Athenians,  after  fol- 
lowing them  in  collected  bodies,  and  as  far  as  it  was  safe, 
then  retreated,  and  set  up  a  trophy.  But  the  Syracusans 
rallying  on  the  road  to  Helorum,  and  putting  themselves  in 
the  best  order  that  circumstances  would  permit,  conveyed 
(notwithstanding  what  had  happened*)  a  guard  to  Olympieum', 
fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  uke  away  the  treasure  there 
deposited,  and  the  rest  retreated  to  the  city. 

LXXI.  As  to  the  Athenians,  they  made  no  movement  on 
the  temple;  but  collecting  together  their  own  dead,  and  laying 
them  on  pyres,  they  spent  the  night  there.  On  the  following 
day,  they  gave  up  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  treaty. 
There  were  slain  of  them  and  their  allies  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty.     Of  their  own  men,  who  were  slain  to  the  number  of 


T  7%?  Syracman  cavaliy.]  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  line. 
They  were  probably  stationed  behind ;  for  Plutarch  Nic.  16.  sajs  that  they 
were  in  the  way  of  the  flying  infantry. 

•  Nolwilhttandiag  lahat  had  happened.'\  It  i«  plain  that  the  defeat  was 
but  trifling.  And  to  this  Thucydides  adverts  in  the  S^iuic,  which  Goeller 
absurdly  renders,  "  quainvis  vix  suHiciebanlur  urbi  defcndendiE,  tamen," 
&c.  Thucydidcs  has  never  given  us  the  least  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the 
Syracusans  were  scarcely  numerous  enoiioh  to  defend  their  city. 

■  CoutKyed  a  guard  (o  Olymjiieum  ]  The  rallying  on  the  road  to  He- 
lorum was  intended  to  cover  this  movement ;  for,  on  inspecting  the  plan,  it 
will  appear  that  no  troops  could  be  conveyed  to  Olympicum  but  by  a  very 
circuitous  road,  except  in  this  direction. 

From  Polyaen.  p.  345,  S.  and  Diodor.  1.  13,  G.  it  appears  that  the  Olym- 

Sieuin  was  ^en  by  the  Athenians  on  thrir  first  entering  the  port ;  end  the 
>rmer  adds,  chat  they  did  not  meddle  with  any  of  the  sacred  offerings,  but 
^ipointed  the  Syracusan  priest  to  keep  guard  over  ibem.  This,  however, 
u  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Thucydide»,  which  is  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch Nic.  16-,  who  blames  Niclss  for  not  occupying  the  temple,  tnit  suffer- 
ing the  Syracusans  to  send  a  garrison  to  it ;  though  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  Athenians  were  tner  able  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  frojn  garrisoning  it, 
at  least,  after  they  had  returned  from  Catana.  The  only  time  at  which  they 
vdght  have  seized  the  Olympieum  was  at  the  very  time  when  Polysnus  and 
Diodorui  say  they  did  so,  namely,  at  tlieir  fint  entering  the  great  port;  aod 

TOI»  III.  I 
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fifty,  they  collected  the  bones  ^ ;  and,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
^lemy  in  their  possession,  they  sailed  away  to  Catana.^  For 
it  was  winter,  and  it  was  thought  no  longer  practicable  to  carry 
on  the  war  thence,  before  they  had  procured  cavalry  from 
Athens,  and  assembled  some  from  their  allies  in  those  parts 
(that  they  might  not  be  utterly  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  ca- 
valry) :  also  until  money  were  collected  from  thrice,  and  pro- 


even  then  they  had  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to,  as  the  securing  of 
their  camp,  that  this  was  not  likely  to  be  thought  of.  * 

>  Cotkcted  the  bones.]  Namely,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  their  own 
country.  So  iBschyl.  Agam.  42,3.  dvri  dk  ^wrwy  Tivx»7  kuI  airo^df  €*c  Udarov 
BSfiovg  a^iKviirai, 

«  Sailed  awa^  to  CatanaJ]  Plutarch  censures  Nicias  for  making  no  advan- 
tage of  so  brilliant  a  victory,  but  retiring  to  Catana;  and  he  brings  aeainst 
him  the  usual  charge  of  tardiness  and  delay,  if  not  timidity.  But  Nicias 
and  Lamachus  had  in  the  late  affair  against  Syracuse  shown  much  decision, 
judgment,  and  courage :  and  it  really  does  not  seem  that^  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  continuing  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  for  it  was  now  the 
unwholesome  season  of  autumn,  and  his  position,  so  near  the  marshy  pool 
of  Lysimelia  could  not  be  a  healthy  one;  circumstances  which  afterwards 
were  found  very  detrimental.  And  to  stay  the  winter  in  so  inclement  and 
cooped  up  a  spot  could  have  answered  no  purpose ;  for,  until  the  Syracusans 
were  beaten  in  the  field,  no  operations  could  be  attempted  against  the  city. 
But  to  beat  them  in  the  field  was  hopeless,  without  cavalry ;  for  there  was 
no  other  position  where  Nicias  could  have  ventured  on  a  battle  but  his 
late  one,  and  that  the  Syracusans  would  of  course  avoid.  Thus  it  appears 
that  had  the  Athenians  stayed  nt  their  position,  they  could  have  effected 
nothing  against  Syracuse,  and  the  army  must  have  suffered  severely  from 
disease ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly  expedient, 
that  they  should  remove  to  Catana,  to  husband  their  strength,  and  recruit 
their  numbers. 

The  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  the  original  one  of  coming  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  its  norse,  almost  entirely  without  cavalry.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  why  should  he  have  come  to  Syracuse  at  all,  unless  he  meant  to 
stay?  what  purpose  could  the  expedition  serve?  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  tarnished  glory  of  Athens, 
and  to  decide  the  wavering  cities  of  Sicily.  And  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  consequences  might  not  have  followed  a  decisive  and  utter  defeat  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  was  not  improbable :  and  we  may  suppose  Nicias 
was  not  aware  of  the  real  number  of  the  Syracusan  horse.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  victory  was  any  thing  but  decisive ;  and  had  not  the  violent 
tempest  occurred,  there  would  probably  have  been  none  at  all.  And  Nicias 
had  seen  so  much  bravery  displayed  in  the  fight,  and  such  an  overwhelming 
force  of  cavalry,  as  left  him  no  hope  of  subduing  Syracuse  without  reinforce- 
ments 

*  Plutarch,  indeed,  affirms  that  they  not  only  did  think  of  it,  but  wished  to 
have  done  it ;  but  that  Nicias  intentionally  neglected  so  to  do,  because  he  was 
unwilling  that  any  impiety  should  be  committed  which  could  only  benefit  in- 
dividuals, not  the  state ;  which  ia  certainly  very  accordant  with  the  religious  cba- 
nictar  of  this  commander. 
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cured  from  Athetu ;  and  until  they  had  brought  ov»  c«rtaia 
cities  (which  they  hoped  «fler  titis  battle  would  more  readily 
Ibten  to  tbeir  requests);  and  before  they  had  prepared  cora 
and  other  necessaries,  in  order  to  an  attack  wi  Syracuse  in 
the  spring, 

LXXII.  With  this  intention,  they  sailed  aw&y  for  Naxus 
and  Catana,  to  winter  there.  As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  after 
burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  And  Hermocrates  son 
of  Hermon  (a  person  who,  in  other  respects,  seeoied  to  be 
inferior  to  no  one  in  wisdom,  and,  in  war>  of  competeot  skill 
and  experience,  and  of  distinguished  bravery)  came  forwardi 
to  animate  their  courage,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  what  had  befallen  them.  Tn  Mind  and  heart  >  they 
were,  he  said,  unconqtiered ;  it  was  the  viaiit  qfdisciflint  that 
had  done  the  mischief.^  They  were,  however,  not  so  much 
worsted  as  it  was  likely  they  should,  especially  when  contesting 
with  Greeks  most  celebrated  for  skill,  and  being  (so  to  speak) 
mere  raw  bunglers  against  consummate  workmen.^  Highly 
injurious,  too,  was  the  number  of  generals,  and  the  command 
distributed  among  many  *  (for  they  had  fifteen  commanders), 


1  In  mind  and  heart.']  So  2,  S7.  oiiti  iitaunr,  Tq;  yvu^qc  rb  /i^  aari 
xpi-roi  niiiBtr, —  r^^  dxoSaiTi  OfiCkii'taiai. 

*  It  uiat  the  want  of  ditcipiine,  tj-cO  Mitford  narapfarasei :  "  It  wag  Dot 
in  ttrenglb,  but  in  order  and  discipline ;  not  in  bravery,  but  in  Gy&tem  of 
command  and  subordination,  that  they  were  inferior." 

'  Being  (id  to  qieai)  mere,  i^i-.]  In  this  difficult  and  controterted  pa^ 
tage  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  Pollux  and  the  margin,  x'^'^'X^'Vi 
which  hu  been  rightly  edited  by  Goellcr,  though  it  had  been  rejected  by 
•Imott  all  the  preceding;  editors.  Such,  indeed,  I  long  ago  conceived  to  be 
the  true  reading,  and  defended  and  illustrated  it  from  tfae  following  pu- 
■•gei:  Dio  Cast.  p.  ei  5,  where  Anthony  &ays  to  hit  men,  tat  mi-rDC  '^cvuc 
Itixit  ""  x'if"'''X>™'  '"'''■  ^t  '^  P'"'"  'h^t  ^'<>  Cvei.  had  then  in  view  the 
preient  pauagc,  and  read  ^tiporixvuif.  And  so  also  seems  Aristotle  Eltb. 
3,  8.  iiarip  ovv  d>'urrXoic  iirXiffjitvoi  jiaxavTat,  jcai  dSXijrni  Wuiroif.  Dionys. 
Hal.  464,  S6.  ToAt/jwwv  ipyvv  x"P°"X'""-  Eurip.  PhiJoct.  frag.  6.  xupif 
vacroc  Xo^iiiv.  in  which  sen&e  Coray  adduces  two  other  examples  of  xiipor. 
from  Hippocrscei  and  Soph.  Trach.  tool.  This  sense,  indeed,  is  very  usual 
in  TixvWrK,  as  Joseph,  SSl,  41.  xp^c  li  nxvirai  tCiv  TraX(filiiik>  fuixoiiu^a. 
where  he  had,  perhaps,  Thucydide*  in  view.  So  TEj^viroc  ''uv  iroXi/ii«iv  are 
Opposed  to  aur<Mx)^>°°'<''"  by  Xenoph.  Hepub.  Lac.  13.  And  to  ipyartK 
HaxK  by  Suid.  in  AiciCnXXoc, 

<  Highltf  i/^MrioM,  j'c.j     According  to  the  Homeric  adage,  IL  p.  £04. 

ait  aja^ii  mXuEocpavii].     So  also  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  IS.  oblivit  i'  ^ttw 

iripamv  if  TeXvapx^o  ri  rparriluva.    JoMph,  ITS.  wt\vapxia  fip,  wpic 
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and  the  disorderly  insubordination  ^  of  the  multitude.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  commanders  were  few  and  skilful,  and  they 
would,  during  the  winter,  train  the  heavy  infantry,  deliver  out 
arms  and  armour  to  such  as  had  them  not  %  that  they  may  be  as 
numerous  as  possible,  and  compel  them  to  such  other  drilling 
as  was  necessary,  they  would,  he  said,  be  likely  to  overcome  the 
enemy;  if  also  to  bravery,  which  they  had,  were  superadded 
good  order  and  discipline  in  the  field.  Indeed,  both  of  them  (he 
said)  would  increase ;  the  latter  when  exercised  with  dangers  ; 
and  courage  itself  grew  bidder  when  accompanied  with  the  con- 
fidence of  skill. ^  They  should  choose  commanders  both  few 
and  armed  with  complete  authority  ®,  and  should  swear  to  them 
an  oath,  ^^that  verily  they  would  let  them  direct  as  they  thought 
best."  For  thus,  he  said,  what  ought  to  be  concealed  would  be 
better  kept  secret,  and  all  other  equipments  and  stores  would  be 
furnished  in  due  order,  and  without  hesitation  or  subterfuge.^ 

LXXIII.  Having  heard  this  discourse,  the  Syracusans 
decreed  wholly  according  to  his  recommendations,  and  chose 
as  commanders,  Hermocrates  himself,  Heraclides  son  of  Ly- 


ry  toTq  6^iM>g  ri  trpdrmv  avayKi)v  txovmv  IfiTTofiov  elvat,  Kai  /3Xaxrf«v  ire^vvf 
rovQ  xp***y^^^ov^'    Compare,  too,  Xcnoph.  Anab.  6,  1.  Isocrat.  Nic.  p.  59. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  "  it  were  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  inconvenient,  or  more  adverse  to  effectual  exertion,  than  the 
system  of  military  command  which  democratical  jealousy,  enforced  by  fre- 
quent sedition,  had  established  at  Syracuse.  The  supreme  military  autho- 
rity was  divided  among  no  less  than  fifteen  officers ;  and  even  this  numerous 
board,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  was,  upon  all  momentous  occasions,  to 
take  its  orders  from  the  people." 

5  Insubordinaiion.]  Literally,  anarchy.  So  iEschyl.  Suppl.  920.  iroWo^g 
dvoKTOQ — rdxa'thl/ia^r  ^aptnlr,  ovk  ipiir  avapxiav,  Theb.  1032.  aTrwrov 
rj)v  ^  dvapxiav  ttoXii.     See  Dr.  Blomficld  on  .^chyl.  Pers.  642. 

c  Such  at  had  them  wo/.]  For,  among  the  Greeks,  the  heavy-armed  were 
expected  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armour.  Some  of  these  Syra- 
cusans, however,  it  should  seem,  were  too  poor  to  provide  them  for  them- 
selves. 

7  Both  of  them  would  increase,  4-c.]  The  best  commentary  on  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  kindred  passage  at  2,  87. 

»  Few,  and  armed  with  complete  authority. "l  They  should  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mitford)  be  icvf,  but  they  should  be  experienced;  they  should 
be  trust-worthy,  and  they  should  be  trusted. 

•  All  other  equipmentM,  <J-c.]  Here  there  seems  a  reference  to  the  calls 
which  must  be  made  on  individuals  to  supply  what  was  wanting;  in 
which  case  nothing  but  complete  authority  procures  unhesitating  obe- 
dience. 
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simachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of  Execestas,  these  three  J  And 
they  sent  ambassadors  both  to  Corinth  and  to  Lacedaemon,  in 
order  to  form  alliance  with  them,  and  prevail  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  in  defence  of  them,  to  make  war  more  decidedly 
and  openly  against  the  Athenians,  in  order  that  they  might 
either  withdraw  them  from  Sicily,  or  make  them  less  inclined 
to  send  any  further  reinforcements  to  the  army  in  Sicily. 

LXXIV.  As  to  the  army  of  the  Athenians  at  Catana,  it 
presently  sailed  to  Messene,  expecting  that  it  would  be  de« 
livered  into  their  hands.  But  the  schemes  which  had  been 
laid  did  not  take  effect.  For  when  Alcibiades  quitted  the 
command,  being  summoned  home,  and  knowing  that  he  must 
become  an  exile,  he  (well  aware  what  would  be  attempted) 
divulged  the  scheme  to  the  Syracusans'  party  in  Messene.'  Oa 
which  tliey  first  put  to  death  the  persons  criminated,  and  then 
those  who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  them  rising  into  sedir 
tion,  and  taking  up  arms,  accomplished  the  point  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not  be  admitted.  The  Athenians,  after  remaining 
thirteen  days,  being  tossed  with  tempestuous  weather,  provisions 
falling  short,  and  no  prospect  of  success  appearing,  they  went 
to  Naxus  ^,  and,  forming  a  palisade  round  their  camp,  wintered 
there.  They  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens,  to  fetch  money 
and  horsemen,  which  should  be  with  them  by  the  spring. 

LXXV.    The  Syracusans,  during  the  winter,  raised  a  wail 

'  Thete  three.]  A  sort  of  pleonasm  very  much  like  that  of  St.  Paul, 
'  1  Corinth.  13,  15.  vvvi  ck  fitvtt  Tn'ortc,  tXzric;,  aydirrj,  rd  rpia  tovtu^  in  my 
note  on  which  passage  I  have  adduced  several  other  examples. 

^  Divulged  the  scheme,  4'cO  This  baseness  shows  how  little  of  real  patri- 
otism had  before  filled  the  bosom  of  this  ambitious  man. 

3  To  Naxus.]  I  have  here  followed  Portua  and  Bekker,  who  cancel 
QpaKag,  as  an  interpretation  of  aravputfia,  or  rather,  1  conceive,  of  <navpilt- 
fiara.  As  to  Palmer's  conjecture,  ^f)av/occ,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for 
it  were  very  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  would  use  the 
necessary  parts  of  their  vessels  to  form  the  paling,  nor  is  it  likely  that  wood 
would  be  wanting  for  that  purpose,  Sicily,  and  especially  Italy,  then 
abounding  in  wood.  The  conjecture  of  Hcilman  and  Bauer,  that  this  por- 
tentous Bp^tcac  stands  for  the  name  of  some  unknown  place  in  the  neigh- 
.bourhood  of  Naxus,  is  also  very  improbable.  I  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  first-mentioned  method,  and  would  illustrate  the  subject  from  the 
.following  most  graphic  and  elegant  passage  of  Lycophron  Cass.  296.  To/ 
.ovTt  rcLippOQ,  oitTt  vav\6x<^v  aTo^fiwv  Ylpo^tifta,  xai  cravpoiai  Kopawri^  irrspvlfp 
OO  yiitra  yjpauTiirioovtJiVf  ovd'  iiraX^UQ. 

I  3 
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iniDtnig  die  whole  wmt  tawmpis  Epipolip;  Ans  rtyfawing  the 
Tciiifnil<^  ^  JD  order  thaty  Awihl  thgy  indeed  be  ddurttJ,  they 
n^fat  Bot  be  so  essOj  circ^wlkied,  as  m  m  lesser  ciicah ; 
th^flko  pot  m  garrison  into  Mcgwm^  and  sBocher  into  OlyiB- 
pieam*  Thej  also  fixed  palwadcs  at  the  sea,  at  erenr  place 
fit  for  diseinbarkatkNu  Knowings  too^  that  the  Adieniaiis  were 
wiDterii^  at  Naxos,  tbej  took  the  field  in  fidl  force  igunst 

4  7*fwrmiU$J]  Tbif  mar  be  as  proper  an  occasioo  as  any  of  miiig  some 
aBDenl  deMripcioB  of  tbe  diffsreot  paiti  of  the  rreat  otj  o«  Srraaise. 
Tbote  parts  were  fire,  QrtT^gja,  AcracBna,  Tics,  >eapoiis»  and  Epipobe. 
Tbe  JM  was  tbat  cftipiaiij  colonised  and  fbrti6ed  br  tbe  Corinthians* 
aader  Arduas;  and,  beio^  tben  an  island,  and  most  of  it  rocky  and  of 
4fiffiailt  approacb,  it  mu»t  bare  been  \try  strong.  It  is  now  about  two 
niles  in  circumference ;  and,  probabiT,  obcuned  its  name  from  the  abund* 
aaee  of  qmmU  there.  In  proccK  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  jubuib  was  added,  called  Aiarfwa,  probaU j  from  the  rodt- 
iness  of  its  ground.  This,  in  time,  occu{Med  all  the  lower  pvt  of  that 
peninsahi  between  the  Portos  Lacons  and  the  Portos  Tragiliomm,  and 
wnai^  nest  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  I  saipect,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  exteoL  A  wall  was  tben  drawn,  in  a  strait  line,  from 
die  Pbrtus  TrodKonm  to  the  docks  at  Syracuse ;  and  this  was  for  some 
tise  the  hmit  of  Syracuse.  Afterwards,  however,  were  added  no  less  than 
three  suburbs^  T^fOi,  TcwtemUs^  amd  EpipoUe.  For  as  to  XeapoBM^  it  was 
of  later  foundation  than  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  occupied  the 
dCnation  of  Teawnites.  Of  the  three  abore  mentioned,  Temenites  and 
l^ca  were  so  called  from  the  temples  of  ApoUo  and  of  Fortune  situated 
there,  and  of  which  the  n/iirir,  or  sacred  close,  no  doubt  originally  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  their  sites.  Tmny  %ras,  probably,  Syracusan  for  rvyif. 
Now  tl^se  were  all  gradually  surrouiuled  with  walls,  and  included  in  the 
city ;  though,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  only  Temenites  had  been  so  en- 
dosed,  and  tbat  at  tbe  present  crisis.  Tyca,  too,  was  still  an  open  and, 
probably,  thinly  inhabited  suburb.  Thus,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  cities  in  Europe,  and  e?en  at  this  period  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  seems,  as  far  as  the  vestiges  of  its  antient  extent  remain,  to 
be  pretty  correct  I  v  laid  down  in  Goelier's  plan. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  Ortygia,  being  the  original  city,  was 
called  the  dtadel  or  the  ciiy,  kut  iKoxv^*  The  Epi|K>lc,  which  was  north 
of  Temenites  and  Tyca,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  its  name  from 
its  elevated  site,  now  called  Belvedere ;  the  highest  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Syracusan  castles  of  Euryalus  and  Labdalum.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  |o  add  more,  since  the  plan  will  better  point 
out  the  site  oi  various  parts  than  any  verbal  description. 

»  Megara.l  Namely,  the  Hyblaea.  Ouveriiis  has  proved  tbat  the  fort 
here  called  Megara  had  properiy  the  name  of  Styalla ;  and  Goeller  thinks 
it  probable  that  Megara  obtained  this  name  from  the  period  of  the  forti- 
fying. 

•  Tbe  former  of  wbidi  names  seems  to  mean  tbe  hroad  knob,  forming  the 
crown  of  die  hill,  fKvt  signifying  exeretcence  ;  the  latter  is  of  uncertain  derivation, 
but  probably  it  may  haiw  had  reference  to  the  peake<l  form  of  the  hill,  like  the 
litter  labdAt  ^  Syracusan  for  lambda.  As  to  tbe  mKut^  it  seems  to  stand  for 
i|Avr. 
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Catana  ^ ;  and,  after  ravaging  some  of  their  land,  and  baming 
the  tents,  or  huts,  and  camp  of  the  Athenians,  they  returned 
home. 

And  having  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  an  embassjr 
to  Camarina,  according  to  the  alliance  concluded  in  the  time 
of  Laches,  to  try  if  they  could  bring  them  over,  the  Syracusaos 
themselves  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  much  suspected 
that  the  Camarinaeans  ^  had  not  sent  the  assistance  they  did 
send  cordially,  at  the  first  battle ;  nor  would  now  be  disposed 
to  lend  them  any  future  assistance;  and  seeing  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  best  of  it  in.  the  battle,  would  now  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  them  according  to  the  former  alliance. 

Hermocrates,  then,  and  others,  having  repaired  to  Camarinay 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  and  Euphemus,  with  others,  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  an  assembly  being  convenedy 
Hermocrates,  desirous  of  first  criminating^  the  Athenians, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LXXVI.  ^^  It  was  not,  Camarinsrans,  because  we  feared 
lest  you  should  be  terrified  at  the  present  forces  of  the  Athe» 
nians  that  we  came  on  this  embassy,  but  rather  that  we  appre- 
hended the  representations  which  might  proceed  from  that 
quarter,  previously  to  hearing  any  thing  from  us,  lest  they 
should  prevail  with  you. 


6  Took  the  fields  Sfc]  This  expedition,  Mitford  thinks,  was  undertaken 
ratbeY  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  people,  than  with  the  expectation  of  any 
important  advantage. 

7  The  CamarimeatuJ]  These,  though  a  Dorian  people,  had  been  from 
of  old  adverse ;  they  were  the  only  Sicilian  Dorians  who  had  constantly 
refused  to  put  themselves  under  the  degrading  and  oppressive  protection  of 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  (Mitford.)  They  had  engaged  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  with  the  stipulation  of  not  admitting  more  than  a  ship  at 
a  time.  They  had  also  entered  into  alliance  with  Syracuse,  at  the  general 
pacification  brought  about  by  Hermocrates ;  but  they  were  verv  waverings 
and  the  embassies  were  respectively  such  as  to  fix  them  decisively  in  the 
interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents. 

^  First  criminaiing.]  I  here  adopt,  after  the  recent  editors,  the  reading 
frpoita€a\iiv,  as  offering  a  sense  far  more  apposite.  It  is  also  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  the  irpoicarrjyopovvTtQ  of  some  MSS.,  at  3,  42. 

It  was  usually  thought  politic  to  secure  the  first  hearing,  and  thus  pre- 
occupy the  good-will  of  the  assembly,  and  prejudice  it  against  the  opposite 
party.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  found  more  effectual  to  be  the  last 
speaker,  since  weak  and  wavering  minds  are  most  ready  to  aifent  to  what 
has  most  recently  been  advanced. 

I  4 
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**  Well,  then,  they  have  come  to  Sicily  with  the  pretext 
which  you  have  heard  assigned,  but  with  the  real  intention 
which  we  all  shrewdly  suspect.  Yes,  their  meaning,  I  know, 
is  not  to  plant  the  Leontines,  but  rather  to  supplant  you.^  For, 
surely,  it  were  irreconcilable  with  reason  to  subvert  the  cities 
there,  and  to  settle  them  here  ^  ;  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Leontines,  being  Chalcideans,  on  the  score  of  relation- 
ship, but  to  hold  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  in  Eubcea, 
whose  colony  these  are.  No ;  it  has  been  in  the  same  policy 
that  they  seized  dominion  there,  and  now  attempt  it  here.^ 
For  becoming  leaders  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  the 
lonians,  and  such  as  were  of  themselves  allied,  for  defence 
against  the  Medes,  the  Athenians  charging  some  with  deficiency 
in  military  service  ^,  others  with  mutual  hostilities  \  and  to  the 
rest,  whatever  specious  criminations  they  could  devise,  they 
subjugated  them  all.  Nor  was  it,  truly,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Crrecians  that  these  people,  nor  for  their  own  liberty  that  the 
lonians  opposed  themselves  to  the  Medes ;  but  the  former  did 
it  that  the  Greeks  might  be  enslaved  to  themselves,  not  the 
Medes,  the  latter  to  obtain  a  change  of  master,  one  not  less 
mse,  but  rather  emUiDise  J  ^ 


1  Plant  the  Leontines,  4^c,]  The  reader  will  observe  the  paronomasia, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  our  language.  Without 
attending  to  the  paronomasia,  we  might  render,  settle  —  oust. 

>  The  cities  there,  cj-c]  By  the  cities  are  meant  the  Chalcidic  cities ;  and 
the  words  following  are  exegetical  of  the  preceding. 
.  5  Seized  dominion  there,  ^c]  The  words  htlva  and  rd  Iv^aSt  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  translators  as  referring  to  the  Chalcideans  of 
Euboea  and  Sicily.  But,  from  the  words  which  follow,  it  should  seem  that 
they  refer  not  only  to  the  Chalcideans,  but  also  to  the  other  states  su1>* 
dued  by  Athens.  Thus  the  sense  will  be  more  extensive,  and  worthy  of 
the  author.  The  orator,  it  may  be  observed,  proceeds  from  a  particular  to 
a  general  accusation. 

*  Charging  some  with  deficiency/  in  military  service.]  Namely,  that  which 
they  owed  to  the  common  league.  The  orator,  or  the  historian,  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  very  similar  passage  of  Hcrodot.  1.  5,  37,  7.  iravra/Q 
Karttn f^^iTO -— TovQ  fiiv,  XuirofrrparitfQ  iirl  ^KV^ac  aiTiu*ft€V0Q,  roif^  Se,K,  r.  X, 
The  words  of  Thucydides  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  704,  12.  Xcitto- 
mparlav  l-TrivtyKOVTi^, 

&  Mutual  hostilities.]  It  should  seem  that  by  the  laws  of  the  confederacy, 
there  was  to  be  no  war  between  the  several  members,  but  that  their  differ- 
ences were  to  be  settled  by  the  suffrages  of  the  general  congress. 

0  One  not  less  unse,  but  rather  eml-unse.]  Hobbes  renders,  worse  wise. 
But  our  language  will  not  admit  such  a  compound ;  nor  is  it  required  by  the 
original^  since  the  comparative  KaxoKvptriaTipov  $k  seems  merely  to  be  put 
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LXXVII.  '^  But  we  come  not  hither  to  show  among  you  who 
well  know,  in  how  many  things  the  Athenian  state  (obnoxious 
enough  to  crimination)  has  committed  injustice;  but  much 
rather  to  censure  ourselves,  who,  though  having  before  us  the 
examples  of  the  Greeks  there  (how  they  have  been  enslaved 
by  not  defending  each  other),  and  now  seeing  the  same  kind  of 
sophism  ^  directed  against  us  (the  resettling  of  their  kindred 
the  Leontines,  and  the  assistance  of  their  allies  the  Egestceans), 
yet  are  not  disposed  with  alacrity  to  unite  for  defence,  and  to 
show  them  that  the  people  here  are  not  lonians^^  nor 
Hellespontiansy  and  islanders  who  have  ever  bow^ed  to  the 
yoke  of  some  master,  either  the  Mede,  or  some  one  other ; 
butyr^^  Dorians^  come  to  inhabit  Sicily,  from  independent 
Peloponnesus.  Or  do  we  wait  till  we  each  be  subdued  city  by 
city,  when  we  know  that  by  this  way  only  are  we  conquer- 
able, and  see  them  bent  on  this  policy,  namely,  some  of  us  to 
dissever  ®  by  words,  and  others  by  hope  of  their  alliance  to 
set  at  war  together ;  to  others,  again,  to  use  such  cajoling 
speeches  by  which  they  may  most  e£Pectually  work  the  ruin 
of  each?  Or  do  we  each  fancy  when  our  distant  felloW'* 
countryman  ^  only  is  first  destroyed,  that  the  danger  will  not 


for  aXXti  naSXov  KOKolvviTOQ.  By  evil-wise  is  meant,  "  wise  to  do  evil"  (to 
use  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  4,  23.) ;  and  it  denotes  that  kind  of  wisdom 
which  the  sequent  in  Genesis  is  described  as  possessing,  and  which  is  a 
mixture  of  craft  and  malice.  The  Scholiast  and  commentators,  there- 
fore, who  explain  the  term  of  craftinest,  take  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
sense. 

>  Sophism.]  i.  e.mere  shallow  flimsy  pretences. 

^  To  show  them  thai  the  people  here  are  not  lonians,]  There  is  something 
very  harsh  in  the  oi^jc  '!fa>vec  rdci  thiv,  with  which  Krueger  and  Goeller 
compare  Eurip.  Troad.  100.  ovKhi  Tpcia  rdcf.  and  the  inscription  on  the 
column  erected  by  Theseus :  rdo'  ovxi  UiXoirovvriffog,  dXX'  'Imvia,  To  which 
I  add  Eurip.  Androm.  168.  ov  yap  i<T^'  "Errwp  rdStj  oXX'  "EXXac  rroXi^,  and 
Cycl.  63.  oi)  rdct  BpofiioQ  k.  r.  \,  Hence  may  be  defended  the  common 
raiding  in  Eurip.  Ion,  1464.  rd^t  ^  txei  Tvpdvvovq,  where  Scaliger  and 
Reiske  conjecture  yd^  <x«*-  1"^®  above  passages,  however,  only  prove  that 
the  neuter  plural  was  used  to  denote  a  country.  They  will  not  justify  the 
bold  expression  of  Thucydides,  which  may,  1  think,  best  be  considered  as  a 
blending  of  two  phrases,  namely,  ovk  'Ituvia  rdtt  ilai  and  ovk  'liaviQ  oidt. 
And,  possibly,  the  rd^t  in  the  passage  of  Eurip.  Ion.  may  be  put  for  oidi, 

^  Dissever,]    Or,  dissociate ;  sow  dissensions  among. 

•♦  Fellow-countryman.]  Not,  neighbour,  as  the  translators  render.  This 
signification  of  ^vvoikoq  (which  is  altogether  Thucydidean)  occurs  also  at 
1. 4.  of  these  very  Siceliots,  ytiVovaf  ovrac  xai  ^woIkov^  fila^  x^^S  •  ^  al*0 
in  Pausan,  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 
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come  to  himself^,  and  that  he  who  is  sufiPering  before  him 
will  be  alone  in  his  calamity.^ 

LXXVIII.  ^'  If,  toO|  there  be  indeed  any  one  who  fancies  ^ 
that  the  Syracusans,  but  not  himself  are  the  object  of  enmity 
to  the  Athenians,  and  thinks  it  hard  to  encounter  danger  for 
our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  he  will  in  that  country  combat 
not  so  much  for  ours,  but  in  an  equal  degree  for  his  own 
likewise  %  and  with  so  much  the  more  security,  inasmuch  as 
by  our  not  being  previously  destroyed,  he  will  have  us  for 
his  helper,  and  will  not  have  to  fight  destitute  of  aid.  He 
should  consider  that  the  Athenians  are  not  avenging  the 
enmity  of  the  Syracusans  to  any,  but  chiefly,  under  pretence  of 
the  Syracusans,  they  mean  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  al- 
liance of  those.  ^  If,  too,  any  one  ^^  envies  or  fears  us  (both  of 
which  passions  are  excited  by  those  in  elevated  stations),  and  on 
these  accounts  may  wish  Syracuse  to  be  humbledmAeitAi  that  we 
may  be  taught  moderation,  but  escape  utter  ruin  ^^  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  safety,  he  is  entertaining  a  hope  not  within  the  bounds 
of  human  power  to  be  accomplished.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  same  person  should  be  at  once  the  disposer  of  his  own 


5  The  danger  will  not  come  to  himself,]  According  to  the  Horatian 
*  Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proxima  ardet." 

«  IVill  be  alone  in  his  calamity,]  Namely,  that  the  evil  will  stop  there, 
and  reach  no  further. 

7  Who  fancies,]  i.  e.  to  whom  the  thought  may  occur. 

s  IViU  in  that  country  comhat,  S^c^  So  far  the  arguments  of  Hermocrates 
were  unanswerable.  But  when  he  was  to  justify  the  past  conduct  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  persuade  the  Camarina&ans  to  assist  the  Svracusan  cause, 
whatever  fear  the-power  of  Athens  might  excite,  the  consideration  of  the 
nearer  and  more  obvious  danger  preponderated,  of  servitude  to  a  people  of 
their  own  island,  their  fellow-colonists;  a  servitude  likely  to  be  more 
severe,  and  certainly  more  grating.    (Mitford.) 

t  The  Athenians  are  not  avenging^  ^c]  Sach  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
this  perplexed  sentence,  the  obscuritv  of  which  is  partly  owine  to  delicacy. 
By  tne  **  to  any  "  are  meant  especially  the  Camannarans.  The  Athenians, 
it  IS  meant,  Were  not  come  there  to  fight  the  Camarinceans'  battles,  but 
their  own. 

For  r^v  0<X/av,  I  suspect,  the  true  reading  is  ry  ^iXt^,  which,  as  the  sense 
absolutely  requires  it,  I  have  followed. 

•0  Any  one."]  i.e.  any  power,  meaning  Camarina;  for  the  orator,  all 
along,  through  delicacy,  masks  his  expressions  under  the  form  of  general 
portions,  though  meant  to  be  particular. 

1 1  Escape  utter  ruin,]  This  is  all  that  Trepiyevkff^at  can  mean ;  though 
the  Scholiast  and  others  take  it  to  signify  **  obtain  the  victory  over  the 
Athenians** 
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wishes,  and  offortune.^^  And  if  he  should  err  in  his  reckoning, 
he  may  quickly,  mourning  over  his  own  calamities,  per* 
adventure  wish  he  could  again  envy  oar  prosperity.  But  this 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  abandoned  Us  and 
refused  to  undertake  the  same  dangers  (tiot  in  word,  but  in 
Ikct)  to  bring  about.  For  in  wor//,  indeed,  any  one  would 
promote  our  preservation,  but  in  e^ct  his  own  safety. 

^  And  it  was  especially  incumbent  on  you,  Camarinaeans  ^\ 
as  being  borderers,  and  whose  turn  of  danger  must  come 
next,  to  have  forecasted  for  this,  and  not,  as  now,  to  have 
assisted  us  so  coldly ;  but  rather  of  yourselves  have  come  to 
us  '^ ;  and  (what,  in  case  the  Atheniatis  had  first  attacked  the 
Camarinsean  territory,  ye  would,  in  your  need,  have  called 
upon  us  to  do)  have  encotwaged  us,  that  we  might  not  crouch. 
But  hitherto  at  least  neither  ye  nor  others  have  shown  anj^ 
such  promptitude. 

LXXIX.  "  Perhaps,  however,  through  timidity,  ye  will 
affect  to  observe  a  just  impartiality  both  towards  us,  and  the 
invaders,  alleging  that  you  are  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians^ 
But  this,  forsooth,  ye  did  not  make  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
friends,  but  in  case  any  enemy  should  attack  you ;  and  to 
assist  the  Athenians  when  unjusdy  treated  by  others,  and  not^ 
as  now,  when  they  themselves  maltreat  their  neighbours ;  since 
not  even  the  Rhegines,  though  they  be  Chalcidfieans,  chose 
to  assist  in  replanting  the  Leontines.  And  hard  were  it,  if 
they^  mistrusting  whether  the  matter  be  with  good  intention^ 
show  a  prudence  unwarranted  by  reason  ^,  while  you,  under  a 

'«  //  if  not  potsible  that,  S^c]  Bauer  has  here  a  long  discuuion  on  the 
sense,  but  makes  nothing  dear.  Indeed,  he  and  the  other  interpreters  miss 
the  only  clue  to  the  sense,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  kindred  sentiment 
of  the  same  orator  at  4,64.  init.  titf^k  fuopia  fiXowicwv  ijyfur^ai  rric  n 
QiKtiac  yvwfjiff^  6fi9iu»Q  avroKparwp  tlwai,  itai  i  ovk  dpx*»»  Tvxm-  which  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  present  passage. 

»''  Incumbent  on  you,  Camarinceans,  4-c.]  The  orator  now  slides  from  the 
indirect  to  the  direct  address. 

'*  Come  to  us,]     Now  ;  as  now,  we  to  you. 

1  Show  a  prudence  nnwarrtmted  by  reason,]  L  e.  bevond  what  reason 
would  seem  to  justify,  without  a  evKoyoc  vp^poMiQ.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  obscure  clause,  which  is  thus  explained  by  Goeller.  "  Nempe 
aX^7«»C  ow^pily  est  eaute  agere,  Ua  tmmen  ut  ratkmem  agendi  iuam  de* 
fendere  non  posns,qaod  tamen  certe  fore,  ut  Rhegioi  possint,  pr»dicat  onii- 
tor.    Eodem  sensu  {mckt  »u  reektftrtigen)  iSk»yw  aderat  1»  32." 
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specious  pretext,  are  desirous  to  benefit  your  natural  enemies, 
and  to  destroy,  in  conjunction  with  their  open  foes^  those  who 
are  yet  more  your  natural Jriends* 

^^  But  this  were  not  justice ;  no,  that  would  require  you  to 
render  us  assistance,  and  not  stand  in  awe  of  their  power.  For 
if  we  all  band  together,  it  will  not  be  formidable,  but  only  if^ 
on  the  contrary  (which  they  study  to  promote),  we  split  into 
parties ;  since  neither  when  they  came  against  us  singly,  and 
gained  the  advantage  in  battle,  did  they  effect  what  they  in- 
tended, but  departed  in  haste. 

■ 

LXXX.  "  So  that  there  is  no  reason  for  us  (at  least  if  we  be 
but  united)  to  be  dejected,  but  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
more  alacrity,  especially  as  assistance  will  soon  arrive  from  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  our  foes  in 
military  affairs.  Nor  should  you  think  that  that  cautious  fore" 
thought^  namely,  to  aid  neither,  as  being  allies  of  both,  is  either 
just  with  respect  to  us,  or  safe  in  regard  to  yourselves.  For 
this  is  not  so  equitable  in  effect  as  it  is  in  allegation.  For  if^ 
through  your  not  rendering  succour,  the  suffering  party  '  be 
ruined,  and  the  victor  carry  his  purpose,  what  else  do  ye  do 
by  this  same  keeping  aloof,  but  not  assist  the  one  party  to  be 
saved,  and  not  hinder  the  other  from  doing  evil  ?  '^  Whereas, 
it  were  nobler  for  you,  by  joining  with  the  wronged  party 
(and,  moreover,  your  kindred),  to  preserve  the  common  safety 
of  Sicily,  and  not  to  suffer  your  friends^  forsooth,  the  Athe- 
nians, to  do  wrong. 

"  To  sum  up  the  whole,  we,  Syracusans,  say  that  it  were 
an  easy  though  superfluous  task  to  clearly  show  either  you  or 
others  what  you  yourselves  know  just  as  well.  But  we, 
withal,  protest,  if  we  fail  to  persuade  you,  that  we  are  plotted 
against  by  our  own  perpetual  foes,  the  lonians,  and  are  by  you 
betrayed,  Dorians  by  Dorians  !  And  that  if  the  Athenians  do 
subdue  us,  they  will,  indeed,  conquer  by  t^our  means ;  but  will 


'  The  suffering  party.]  Namely,  he  who  suffered  the  injury;  meaning 
the  Syracusans.  Consequently,  in  6  Kparuy,  the  victor,  is  implied  also  the 
aggrestor, 

*  Not  assist  the  one,  4"^.]  This  sounds  somewhat  harsh  in  our  language ; 
*and  may  in  a  free  translation  be  rendered,  with  Hobbes,  **  leave  the  sal^ty 
of  the  one  undefended,  and  iuSer  the  other  to*do  evil.'* 
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have  the  honour  of  it  in  their  own  name^  and  for  the  reward 
of  their  victory,  they  will  have  no  other  than  the  very  party 
which  put  the  victory  into  their  hands.  If,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  obtain  the  upper  hand,  you  must  yourselves 
suffer  punishment  for  the  perils  you  will  occasion  us.  "" 

"  Consider,  therefore,  and  now  choose,  either  slavery  exempt 
from  present  danger,  or,  saving  yourselves  with  us,  not  to 
basely  take  those  as  your  masters,  and  thereby  avoid  an  enmity 
with  us  wliich  could  not  quickly  be  appeased." 

LXXXI.  Thus  spoke  Hermocrates;  after  whom  Euphe- 
mus,  the  Athenian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LXXXII.  "  Our  coming  hither  was  only  for  the  renewal 
of  the  formerly  existing  alliance ;  but  as  the  Syracusan  orator 
has  inveighed  against  us,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  speak  re- 
specting our  dominion,  showing  that  we  hold  it  justly.  Now, 
the  greatest  proof  of  this  he  hath  himself  adduced  ^,  in  saying 
that  the  lonians  have  been  ever  at  enmity  with  the  Dorians. 
The  fact  is  even  so.  ^  For  we,  being  lonians,  and  having  to 
do  with  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  both  superior  in  number 
and  close  at  our  door,  have  ever  had  to  consider  in  what 
manner  we  might  best  avoid  subjection  to  them.  And, 
having  become  masters  of  a  navy,  we,  at  the  close  of  the 
Median  war,  freed  ourselves  from  the  dominion  and  guidance 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  there  being  no  more  cause  why  tJiey 
should  dictate  to  ^  us^  than  *uoe  to  them^  except  that  they  were 
at  the  present  the  stronger.  And  we  ourselves  being  con- 
stituted leaders  of  those  states  which  were  before  under  the 
king,  have  continued  to  administer  the  office  **,  thinking  that 
we  should  thus  be  least  likely  to  fall  under  the  Pelopon-> 


»  Adduced.]  Or,  let  fall  in  his  speech.  From  the  verb  a  participle  of  the 
same  sense  must  be  taken. 

<  The  fact  is  even  «o.]  Or,  the  case  is  this ;  for  it  has  been  rightly  ob- 
served by  Haack,  that  the  words  refer  not  so  much  to  the  preceding  as  the 
following. 

3  Dictate  /o.]  Such  is  the  sense  here  of  IviTaaaitv,  which  literally  signi- 
fies "  itme  commands  to^ 

*  Have  continued  to  administer  the  office,]  The  present  tense  is  here  used 
for  the  first  oorist. 
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nesMiRS  having  power  wherewith  we  might  defend  ourselves, 
and»  to  speak  the  real  truth,  having  not  unjustly  subdued  the 
lonians  and  islanders,  whom,  though  our  kindred,  the  Syra- 
cusans  say  we  enslaved.  For  they  came  against  us,  their 
parent  state,  with  the  Mede,  and  did  not  venture  by  revolting 
to  destroy  their  property,  or  to  abandon  their  city,  as  we  did ; 
but  were  willing  to  be  themselves  slavesy  and  would  have 
brought  slavery  upon  us. 

LXXXIII.  ^^  For  these  causes  we  took  upon  ourselves 
the  dominion,  and  have  exercised  it,  both  as  being  worthy 
thereof  (because  we  furnished  to  the  service  of  Greece  the 
greatest  fleet,  and  the  most  unhesitating  alacrity,  and  because 
tkey^  by  readily  doing  as  much  for  the  Medc,  injured  us), 
and,  moreover,  having  been  actuated  by  a  wish  to  thereby  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.  ^ 
Nor  are  we  using  ^  fine  rhetorical  speeches  ^,  —  as  that  we 
justly  hold  the  dominion,  as  alone  beating  ofl^  the  Bar- 
bai'ian,  or  that  it  was  for  the  liberation  of  these  ^,  rather  than 


«  For  these  causes,  (ftr.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  th»  perplexed 
pftBsage,  the  true  scope  of  which  has  been,  I  apprehend,  not  clearly  seen  by 
the  commentators.  Goeller  offers  the  following  explanation :  "  Dignos,  ait, 
nos  censemus  esse  imperio,  quod  in  socios  exercemus,  duabus  de  causis, 
quia  ut  nos  animum  maxiroe  strenuuni  in  bello  Persico  exhibuimus,  ita  hi 
ID  servitium  regis  et  in  damnum  nostrum  proni  erant.  Deinde,  ut  tuti  simus 
a  Peloponneso,  socios  imperio  coercemus.*'  But  there  would  appear  to  be 
ikree  causes.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  orator  first  urges  two  daims 
to  the  dominion  OTer  tlie  lonians.  I.  That  it  was  for  the  g^od  of  Greece 
that  they  should  be  held  in  subjection ;  and  none  were  so  worthy  of  the 
addition  to  dominion  as  the  Athenians,  by  whose  means  the  whole  that  airy 
possessed  was  preserved.  2.  That  thejr  had  a  sort  of  right  of  conquest,  as 
over  enemies  and  injurers.  So  much  tor  the  right;  then  comes  the  induce^ 
ment  by  which  they  were  led  to  take  it,  namely,  their  own  security  and  defence 
against  the  Peloponnesians. 

*  Nor  are  we  ustng,'\  This  version  is  preferable  to  "  nor  do  we  use ;  " 
because  the  Athenians  did  sometimes,  nay,  it  seems,  not  unfrequently, 
employ  the  very  mode  of  arguine  in  question.    See  c.  1,  73  and  74. 

3  Fine  rhetorical  speeches.]  I  have  here  followed  the  version  of  three 
MSS.  KaXXterrovfii^a,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Bekker  and  Groeller,  after 
Valcknaer,  who  adduces  two  examples  of  the  word  from  Plato.  To  which 
may  be  added  Thcophyl.  Sim.  76.  D,  oii  fitrafiop^v  ^^J^^  KiKaXXtirriftkrov 
rtje  (/tpaeiiaQ.  where  read  KiKaXXuirfiftkvov.  Schol.  on  Eurip.  Hec.  582.  rd 
KiKoKKuTcrjfiiva  p^jiara  Xiyfiv. 

4  That  it  was  for  the  liberation  of  these.]  Namely,  the  lonians;  as  if, 
having  delivered  them  from  Barbarian  slavery,  they  had  a  right  to  rule  over 
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that  of  the  Greeks  at  large  and  of  oursd^es,  diat  we  en- 
countered the  dangers.  But  in  fisict  it  is  excusable  for  all  to 
provide  means  for  their  own  preservation.  ^  And  now, 
having  for  own  safety's  sake,  come  hither,  we  conceive  that 
your  advantage  is  the  same.  This  we  shall  show  even  from 
what  they  make  matter  of  calumnious  accusation,  and  yon  of 
too  fearful  surmise.  Being  well  aware  that  those  who  enter- 
tain violent  suspicions,  though  they  may  be  for  the  moment 
won  over  by  the  charms  of  insinuating  oratory,  yet  after- 
wards, when  the  thing  comes  to  performance,  act  as  their 
interest  guides.  ^ 

^^  Well,  then  ^,  we  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  empire 
there  through  fear  ®,  and  we  are  come  with  the  same  view,  in 
concert  with  our  friends,  to  establish  matters  on  a  secure  foot- 
ing here^  with  no  view  to  enslave  any,  but  rather  to  hinder 
any  froxa  suffering  oppression. 

LXXXIV.  ^  Nor  let  any  one  object  that  we  are  solicitoos 
for  your  wel&re,  who  are  nothing  to  us  ^ ;  for  he  cannot  but 
see,  that  by  your  being  preserved,  and  being  not  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Syracusans,  we   shall  be  less  annoyed  by  those 


them.    The  orator  avows  that  it  was  more  for  their  freedom  than  for  that 
of  the  Greeks  at  large,  and  also  of  themselves. 

^  It  ii  excusabie,  ^c]  The  same  phrase  dvtjri^ovov  i<m  is  used  at  c.  1, 
75  and  82.  And  so  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Eurip.  Hifipol.  499.  vvv  2"  aymv 
fiiyag  'Smmku  (iiov  abVf  covjc  iiri^ovov  roci.  ^mifar  to  which  is  the  Homeric 
o^  yap  Tuc  vifutriQ  ^vysccv  Ktucbv  (II.  |,  80.) ;  whence  may  be  illustrated  a  similar 
use  of  dvifdariTov  in  Mschyl.  p«  50. 31.  and  63, 8. 

6  Though  they  may  be  for  the  moment,  ^c]  This  is  one  of  the  maoj 
eternal  truths  contained  in  this  sriiika  tq  dii,  and,  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  to  governments  like  our  own,  where  the  adoption  of 
measures  depends  much  upon  the  strong  appeals  of  oratory.  We  may  here 
compare  that  diet  of  Pencles  1, 140.  init.  **  I  am  well  aware  that  men  are 
not  in  the  same  disposition  when  at  first  induced  to  undertake  a  war,  and 
when  engaged  in  its  toils  and  dangers,  but  that  their  minds  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  events." 

7  Well  then.'\    The  y<ip  is  inchoative, 

'  Through  fear,]  i.  e.  fear  of  the  consequences  of  laying  it  down ;  a 
subject  oflen  adverted  to  in  the  orations  of  Athenian  orators. 

*  ThatwearezolicUoui^Sfc]  Literallv,  <*  though  it  does  not  belong  to  ua; 
though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  oitUv  vpoaiiKov  supply  3v,  and 
take  the  phrase  as  a  nominative  absolute.  The  orator  means  to  refute  the 
objection,  that  as  there  was  no  natural  bond  of  connection  between  Athens 
and  Camarinay  for  the  former  to  be  busy  in  caring  for  the  latter  migfit  seem 
suspicious. 
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sending  any  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Now, 
in  this  respect  you  are  very  much  to  us.  Wherefore  also,  it 
is  colourable  and  reasonable  to  re-settle  the  Leontines,  not  in 
a  state  of  subjection,  as  their  kindred  in  Eubcea,  but  as  free 
and  powerful  as  possible,  in  order  that  from  their  territorj', 
as  being  borderers  on  the  Syracusans,  they  may  annoy  them 
in  our  behalf.  For  there^  indeed,  we  are  of  ourselves  a 
match  for  our  enemies ;  and  the  Chalcidsans  (whom,  says  the 
orator,  having  enslaved  there,  we  inconsistently  -^  pretend  to 
make  free  here)  is  most  beneficial  to  us,  unprovided  with 
military  defence,  and  only  contributing  money  ^;  but  the 
states  here  (both  the  Leontines  and  our  other  friends)  will 
be  most  so,  in  the  possession  of  perfect  independence. 

LXXXV.  "  And,  assuredly,  to  any  individual,  as  po- 
tentate, or  to  any  state  in  the  exercise  of  government  *, 
nothing  is  incomistent  which  is  profitable  ^ ;  nor  is  kindred 
anything,  unless  there  be  sure  reliance.  ^  Friend  or  foe  we 
must  be,  seasonably  for  each  conjuncture.  ^     And  it  is  here 


«  Incontistenilt/.]    Or,  absurdly  and  contradictorily. 

3  It  most  beneficial  to  us,  4*0.]  By  this  it  seems  that  Euboea  did  not,  like 
some  other  islands,  contribute  ships  or  troops,  but  money :  and  certainly  it 
was  the  most  efiectual  way  of  holding  them  m  subjection,  not  to  allow  them 
the  use  of  arms,  and  to  levy  no  troops  from  them;  a  policy  probably 
adopted  after  the  final  subjugation  of  the  island  by  Pericles.  **  At  this 
time,  indeed,"  Haack  observes,  '*  most  of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  assisted 
the  state,  not  with  ships  and  arms,  but  only  with  money,  or  tribute ;  a  cus- 
tom which  had  arisen  since  the  Persian  wars,  partly  from  the  allies  being 
averse  to  military  operations,  and  partly  from  the  Athenians  themselves 
choosing  to  have  it  so,  that  the^  mignt  the  more  securely  exercise  dominion 
over  their  allies,  as  destitute  of  ships  and  military  skill.*' 

*■  To  any  individual j^c.]  Here,  it  should  scem,Thucydides  means  simply 
to  designate  the  two  forms  of  government,  monarchy  and  democracy ;  by 
the  former  of  which  is  to  be  understood  unlimited  monarchy ;  for  such 
TvpdwoQ  denoted. 

&  Nothing  is  inconsistent,  ^c]  This  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  above 
charge. 

6  Nor  is  kindred,  ^c.]  Smith  renders,  "  nothing  is  secure  that  cannot  be 
safely  managed."  That,  however,  is  any  thing  but  the  sense,  which  has  not 
been  ill  expressed  by  Hobbes,  except  that  oiKflov  must  here  denote,  not 

friends,  but  kindred;  for  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Chalcideans  of  Kuboea, 
who,  though  their  kindred,  were  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  arms. 

7  Friend  or  foe,  cj-c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  obscure  passage, 
which  may  be  partly  illustrated  by  another  at  1.  1,  43.  yvovrtc  rovrov  Uitvov 
ilpat  rbv  Kaipbv,  iv  tf  5,  rt  vvovpyuv,'pi\oc  fidXinra,  xai  6  dtfTKndf;,  cx^/^C* 
and  1,  56,  '6  furd  fityiffruv  Katpwv  oUttovrai  Kai  troXifiovrai, 
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our  benefit,  not  to  weaken  our  fiiends,  but  to  contriTe  that 
by  the  strength  of  oar  friends  our  enemies  may  become 
powerless. 

*<  This  you  ought  not  to  disbeliere ;  for  we  rule  over  oor 
allies  there,  in  the  very  way  that  each  may  be  useful  to  us. 
The  Chians  and  Methymnsans  ®  we  permit  to  be  independemt^ 
on  the  condition  of  contributing  ships ;  but  the  greater  part 
we  rule  somewhat  more  severely,  by  requiring  a  tribute  of 
money :  others,  again,  we  permit  to  be  allies  in  complete  liberty, 
though  islanders  '  and  easy  to  be  subdued,  because  they  are 
situated  in  places  very  opportune  around  Peloponnesus.  So 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  afiairs  here  should  be  managed  in 
conformity  to  our  interest  ^^ ,  and,  as  we  said,  our  fear  of  the 
Syracusans.  For  they  aim  at  dominion  over  you,  and  desire,  by 
leaguing  you  together  ^'  for  their  interest,  through  suspicion  of 
us  on  our  departing  (by  force  or  by  destitution)  without  accom- 
plishing our  object,  themselves  to  rule  over  Sicily.  And  that 
cannot  but  be  the  case  if  ye  rally  around  them ;  for  neither 
will  so  great  a  force  combined  on  our  part  be  again  easily 
practicable  to  be  got  together,  nor  will  they^  if  we  be  absent, 
be  without  power  to  accomplish  their  designs  against  you. 

LXXXVI.  ^  And  him  who  entertains  other  opinions 
the  event  itself  will  refute.  For  before  you  called  us  in  for 
assistance,  holding  out  no  other  terror  ^  than  that  if  we  should 


»  MetktfmfueanM,]  Not  the  Lesbians  in  general ;  since,  oo  their  reduction 
after  revolt,  they  were  condemned  to  a  (>ecuniary  payment,  and  that  not 
as  tribute,  but  reni  for  their  lands  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ships,  men-* 
tioned  occasionally  of  late  as  furnished  by  the  Leslnant^  must  be  understood 
of  the  Methymnseans ;  which  accounts  for  their  paucity. 

9  Others^  again,  4-c.]     Namely,  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians. 

•0  Con/ormiiy  to  our  inieresL]  With  the  phrase  vp6g  to  XvffirtXtwv  may 
be  compared  Isseus  p.  44,  5 1 .  Reisk.  oifctic  7«f>  av^pw^-wv  finril  r6  XvmrtXovv, 
and  .£»chin.  p.  13,  41.  oifC  icvvaro  avafiiviiv  to  XvtnriXovy. 

II  Leaguing  you,]  i.  e.  not  the  Camarinsans  only  (as  interpreters  sup- 
pose! but  the  Siceliots  in  general.  Hobbes  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
whole  sentence. 

»  Holding  out  no  other  terror.]  The  true  sense  of  vpootitiy  here  has 
been  learnedly  explained  by  Duker  and  Ruhnk.  To  the  passages  cited  by 
them  may  be  added  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1 189.  ri  not  vpooiuav  xtipa  tniiiaivit£ 
fovov;  Hence  may  be  emended  a  corrupt  passage  of  iElian  frag.  1015. 
cm  IviKityro  ri^v  il  aifrov  vpo^povrtg,  Kai  xpooioyrtg,  «f  «^''**^»  Fopyova^ 
atrioiyaoay,  aXX  i^c  wpoXaXov  ovra  Kai  Iroftov.  where  I  would  read  cai 
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which  we  have  no  friendly  connection),  both  he  who  fears 
he  shall  be  wronged,  and  he  who  meditates  wrong,  by  reason 
of  the  present  hope  the  one  has  of  obtaining  aid  from  us,  and 
die  full  expectation  of  the  other,  that  if  we  come,  he  may  run 
the  risk  of  finding  us  formidable  enemies  —  both  parties  are 
obliged,  the  one  to  learn  moderation,  however  unwillingly, 
the  other  to  seek  his  safety  without  troubling  others. 

*^  This  common  security,  then,  which  now  is  presented,  both 
to  the  power  that  asks  it  ^  and  to  yourselves,  reject  not ;  but, 
acting  like  other  men,  instead  of  always  standing  on  yow 
guard  against  the  Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take 
your  part  to  counterplot  against  them,  as  they  have  against 
you.**« 

LXXXVIII.  Thus  spoke  Euphemus.  As  to  the  Cama« 
rinasans,  they  stood  thus  affected:  they  were,  indeed,  well 
disposed  to  the  Athenians,  except  as  far  as  they  supposed  that 
they  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Sicily ;  while  with  the  Syra- 
cusans they  had  ever  been  at  difference  on  account  of  questions 
about  borders.^  Standing,  however,  in  not  less  awe  of  the 
latter,  as  being  so  near  them,  and  apprehensive  lest  they  should, 
even  without  their  aid,  obtain  the  superiority,  they  had  at  the 
first  sent  that  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  now  resolved  for  the 
future  rather  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  though,  in  fact,  as  sparingly 
as  possible ;  but  for  the  present^  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
concede  less  to  the  Athenians^  since  they  had  been  victors  in 
the  battle,  they  resolved  to  return  an  equal  answer  to  both. 

So,  after  having  deliberated,  they  returned  this  reply.  "  That 
since  there  happens  to  be  a  war  between  those  who  are  their 
allies,  it  seemed  to  them  most  agreeable  to  their  oaths  to  at 


This  sort  of  influence,  it  may  be  observed,  has  long  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  not  to  sa^r  the  world  at  large. 

^  The  power  that  askt  U,]  i.  e.  Athens,  which  is  here,  as  oflen,  considered 
88  a  person. 

^  Instead  of  always,  Sfc^  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence;  but  to  express  It  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense,  or 
lose  the  pmnt^  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

There  is  something  similar  at  1.  9,  19.  fin. 

1  On  account  of  questions  about  borders.]  Or,  by  reason  of  being  bor- 
derers. 
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present  aid  neither  party."     And  with  this  answer  the  am- 
bassadors departed. 

And  now  the  Sjracusans  pat  their   own   affiurs  in  pre- 
paration for  the  war ;  while  the  Athenians  who  were  encamped 
at  Naxus  were  negotiating  with  the  Sicali,  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  join  their  party.     And  those,  indeed,  of  the 
Siculi  who  inhabited  rather  the  lowlands,  being  under  sub- 
jection to  the  Syracusans,  most  of  them  kept  aloof  ^;  but  of 
those  that  occupied  the  interior  (their  habitations  being  erer 
aforetime  independent  and  inviolate^)  all  but  a  few  were  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  down  to 
the  army  provisions,  and  occasionally  money  also.     Against 
those  that  had  not  come  over  the  Athenians  sent  forces,  and 
some  they  brought  over  by  compulsion ;    but  in  respect  to 
others,   they   were   frustrated,    by   the    Syracusans   sending 
garrisons  and  reinforcements.  ^     In  the  course  of  the  winter, 
also,  they  shifted  their  harbour  from  Naxus  to  Catana,  and 
re-erecting  the  camp-huts  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Syracusans,  they  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They  sent, 
also,  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  form  a  friendly  con- 


^  Kept  alo<^.]  Or,  hM  o/f,  namely,  from  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
So  1.  7,  7.  ^  /i»/  irpo^fio^  iji',  ^  TavTa-Tamv  tn  a^nrrriKii  rov  ToXifiov.  and 
Joseph.  1313,  35.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt,  with  Duker  and 
others,  the  conjecture  of  Carter  ov  xoXXoJ,  which,  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  more  suitable,  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  following. 

9  1%eir  habitations  being,  4^.]  I  know  not  why  Duker  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  words  avrovofioi  —  oUqatiQ  "  numeris  Platonicis  obscuriora.*' 
There  is  surely  no  obscurity  at  all,  if  the  words  be  taken  parenthetically, 
and  in  the  sense  above  assigned  ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  the  original  seem 
wanting,  except  that  ai  should  be  inserted  before  oUrffrtic,  as  Bekker  con- 
jectures, and,  indeed,  I  myself  did  many  years  ago ;  though,  certainly,  it 
misht  easily  be  lost  between  the  dii  and  the  ok.  This  sense  of  wKiimQ  if, 
indeed,  somewhat  rare,  but  examples  arc  not  wanting.  The  word  is  used 
by  Sophocles  Philoct.  of  the  cave  of  Philoctetes.  So  also  Pausan.  9, 5, 1. 
TOiQ  filv  ovv  'A<Tfft  KaTcl  KWftog  In  T/tav  a'l  oUritntc.  And,  what  is  more  appo- 
site, Xen.  Cyr.  2, 4,  13.  ai  fikv  oiic//<r«tc  a^rr^j  iroTtpov  iv  i<T\vpdig  ;^ai/Mocc 
cicriv,  and  7, 4, 1.     And  in  nearly  the  same  manner  it  is  used  supra,  c.  1, 6. 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  much  confirmea  by  Diondor. 
Sic,  who  mentions  the  perpetual  independence  of  these  mountaineers,  and 
uses  the  word  oUfiaeti  to  designate  their  houses,  which,  he  says,  were  sub- 
terraneous. 

♦  But  in  respect  to  others,  ^c]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
Bekker,  approved  by  Goeller,  dtrfKioXvovTo  for  arriKvKvov*  The  ro  seenu 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  rbv  following. 
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which  we  have  no  friendly  connection),  both  he  who  fears 
he  shall  be  wronged,  and  he  who  meditates  wrong,  by  reason 
of  the  present  hope  the  one  has  of  obtaining  aid  fmm  us,  and 
die  full  expectation  of  the  other,  that  if  we  come,  he  may  run 
the  risk  of  finding  us  formidable  enemies  —  both  parties  are 
obliged,  the  one  to  learn  moderation,  however  unwillingly, 
the  other  to  seek  his  safety  without  troubling  others. 

**  This  common  security,  then,  which  now  is  presented,  both 
to  the  power  that  asks  it  ^  and  to  yourselves,  reject  not ;  but, 
acting  like  other  men,  instead  of  always  standing  ofi  your 
guard  against  the  Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take 
your  part  to  counterplot  against  them,  as  they  have  against 
you."« 

LXXXVIII.  Thus  spoke  Euphemus.  As  to  the  Cama- 
rinasans,  they  stood  thus  affected:  they  were,  indeed,  well 
disposed  to  the  Athenians,  except  as  far  as  they  supposed  that 
they  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Sicily ;  while  with  the  Syra- 
cusans they  had  ever  been  at  difference  on  account  of  questions 
about  borders.^  Standing,  however,  in  not  less  awe  of  the 
latter,  as  being  so  near  them,  and  apprehensive  lest  they  should, 
even  without  their  aid,  obtain  the  superiority,  they  had  at  the 
first  sent  that  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  now  resolved  for  the 
Jitture  rather  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  though,  in  fact,  as  sparingly 
as  possible ;  but  for  the  present^  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
concede  less  to  the  Athenians,  since  they  had  been  victors  in 
the  battle,  they  resolved  to  return  an  equal  answer  to  both. 

So,  after  having  deliberated,  they  returned  this  reply.  **  That 
since  there  happens  to  be  a  war  between  those  who  are  their 
allies,  it  seemed  to  them  most  agreeable  to  their  oaths  to  at 


This  sort  of  influence,  it  may  be  observed,  has  long  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  not  to  say  the  world  at  large. 

^  The  power  thai  asks  U.]  i.  e.  Athens,  which  is  here,  as  often,  considered 
88  a  person, 

^  Instead  oftdufays,  S^c."]  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence;  but  to  express  it  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense,  or 
lose  the  point,  hoc  opns,  hie  labor  est. 

There  is  something  similar  at  1.  3,  12.  fin. 

^  On  account  of  questions  about  borders."]  Or,  by  reason  of  being  bor- 
derers. 
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present  aid  neither  party."     And  with  this  answer  the  am- 
bassadors departed. 

And  now  the  Syracusans  put  their  own  affairs  in  pre- 
paration for  the  war ;  while  the  Athenians  who  were  encamped 
at  Naxus  were  negotiating  with  the  Siculi,  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  join  their  party.  And  those,  indeed,  of  the 
Siculi  who  inhabited  rather  the  lowlands,  being  under  sub- 
jection  to  the  Syracusans,  most  of  them  kept  aloof  ^ ;  but  of 
those  that  occupied  the  interior  (their  habitations  being  erer 
aforetime  independent  and  inviolate'^)  all  but  a  few  were  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  down  to 
the  army  provisions,  and  occasionally  money  also.  Against 
those  that  had  not  come  over  the  Athenians  sent  forces,  and 
some  they  brought  over  by  compulsion ;  but  in  respect  to 
odiers,  they  were  frustrated,  by  the  Syracusans  sending 
garrisons  and  reinforcements.  ^  In  the  course  of  the  winter, 
also,  they  shifted  their  harbour  from  Naxus  to  Catana,  and 
re-erecting  the  camp-huts  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Syracusans,  they  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They  sent, 
also,  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  form  a  friendly  con- 


^  Kept  aloof,]  Or,  he/d  off,  namely,  from  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
So  1.  7,  7.  ^  ftt)  irpo^vfiOQ  ^1',  fi  TravTcnramv  tn  (uptKrrrjKU  rov  irdXiftov,  and 
Joseph.  1513,  35.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt,  with  Duker  and 
others,  the  conjecture  of  Carter  ov  voWol,  which,  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  more  suitable,  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  following. 

3  n^ir  hahUations  being,  Sfc]  I  know  not  why  Duker  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  words  avrovofioi  —  oUqaiiQ  "  numeris  Platonicis  obscuriora." 
There  is  surely  no  obscurity  at  all,  if  the  words  be  taken  parenthetically, 
and  in  the  sense  above  assigned  ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  the  original  seem 
wanting,  except  that  at  should  be  inserted  before  oUrftTuct  as  Bckkcr  con- 
jectures, and,  indeed,  I  myself  did  many  years  ago ;  though,  certainly,  it 
might  easily  be  lost  between  the  act  and  the  a*.  This  sense  of  oiKtimg  ia^ 
indeed,  somewhat  rare,  but  examples  are  not  wanting.  The  word  is  used 
by  Sophocles  Philoct.  of  the  cave  of  Philoctetcs.  So  also  Pausan.  9, 5, 1. 
Toig  filv  olfv  'A<r<ri  xard  KMfias  tn  ii<rav  ai  olxriauQ,  And,  what  is  more  appo- 
site, Xen.  Cyr.  2, 4,  15.  ai  fifv  oiVr/^rfcj;  aifr([i  TroWpov  iv  i(r\vpoiq  x'^P^^*^ 
iimv,  and  7, 4, 1.     And  in  nearly  the  same  manner  it  is  used  supra,  c.  1, 6. 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  much  confirmea  by  Diodor. 
Sic,  who  mentions  the  perpetual  independence  of  these  mountaineers,  and 
uses  the  word  ouctiviiq  to  designate  their  houses,  which,  he  says,  were  sub- 
terraneous. 

♦  But  in  respect  to  others,  4*c.]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
Bekker,  approved  by  Goeller,  dtreKutXvovro  for  dirtKuXvov,  The  ro  seems 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  rbv  following. 
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neetion,  or  gain  what  other  benefit  they  could  ;  and  another  to 
Tyrsenia  *,  some  cities  having  of  themselves  promised  to  take 
their  part  in  the  war.  They  likewise  sent  round  messages  to 
the  Siculi,  and  likewise  to  Egesta,  requiring  them  to  furnish 
them  with  as  many  horses  as  possible;  they  also  provided 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  materials  for  circumvallation,  both 
bricks  and  iron,  and  other  necessaries,  as  intending  at  the 
commencement  of  spring  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the 
war. 

Those  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  from  the  Syracusans 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedcemon,  endeavoured  as  they  coasted  along 
to  persuade  the  Italiots  ^  not  to  look  on  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  what  the  Athenians  were  doing,  since  those  proceed* 
ings  were  planned  against  them  also.  And  when  they  were 
arrived  at  Corinth,  they  made  a  speech,  requesting,  on  the 
ground  of  affinity,  that  assistance  might  be  sent  them.  Upon 
which,  the  Corinthians  immediately  decreed  themselves  to  aid 
them  with  all  alacrity,  and  they  sent  off  ambassadors,  in 
company  with  the  others,  to  Lacedasmon,  that  they  might 
unite  in  urging  them  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians  in  a  more 
open  manner,  and  send  some  auxiliary  force  to  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  that  those  ambassadors  repaired  to  Lacedaemon, 
Alcibiades  also  was  there,  who  with  his  fellow-fugitives  had 
immediately,  on  the  former  occasion  ^,  passed  on  board  a 
vessel  of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene  in  Elcea,  and  after- 
wards to  Lacedasmon  ^ ;  the  Lacedaemonians  sending  for  and 


^  Tyrtania.]  Or,  Tyrrhenia,  otherwise  Hetniria.  Poppo  Proleg.  8, 544. 
observes  that  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  four  parts,  Italia^  Japygia^  Opicia,  and  Tyrsenia.  See 
also  Bredow. 

*  Italiois.]  Namely,  the  Greek  colonics  settled  in  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Magna  Grsecia. 

f  On  the  former  occasion*]  Namely,  when  he  was  sent  for  home,  and 
UMde  bis  escape  at  Thurii. 

•  And  aftttwards  to  Laced^nnon,]  Not,  however,  directly ;  for  he  pro* 
ceeded  first  to  Areos,  where  his  interest  was  considerable,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  expected  to  be  recalled  to  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  having  for- 
bidden any  Grecian  state  to  harbour  him^  and  especially  sent  to  demand 
his  person,  he  scrupled  not  to  form  a  party  at  Lacedaemon  which  favoured 
him.     Sec  Isocrat.  pro  Alcib. 
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grandiig  him  safe  conduct*    For  he  feared  them  ^9  on  account 
of  the  affiur  with  the  Mantinasans.  ^^ 

And  it  happened  in  the  assembly  of  Lacedaemonians  that 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  swayed  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  entreating  to  the  same  measures  as  did  Alcibiades.  And 
as  the  Ephori  and  those  in  the  offices  of  state  were  meditating 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them  from  treating 
with  the  Athenians,  but  were  backward  to  send  there  any 
succours,  Alcibiades  advancing  forward,  exasperated  and 
stimulated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  following  address : 

LXXXIX.  ^'  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  injurious  prepossessions  ^  entertained  re- 
specting me,  in  order  that  you  may  not,  by  any  prejudice  against 
me,  lend  a  worse  ear  to  the  counsels  which  affect  the  welfare 

of  the  state. 

**  My  ancestors  having,  on  a  certain  ground  of  dispute,  re- 
nounced  the  office  of  public  host  to  your  state,  I  myself  again 
taking  it  up,  showed  attentions  to  you,  as  well  on  other  occasions 
as  on  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  at  Pylus.  But  while  I 
continued  thus  well  affected  towards  you,  yoii^  on  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  negotiated  the  matter  through  the 
medium  of  my  adversaries,  thus  investing  them  with  power, 
and  covering  me  with  dishonour.  ^  And  on  this  account  ye 
justly  suffered  hurt  by  the  measures  I  resorted  to  witli  the 


9  For  he  feared  them,  4-c.]  Mitford  paraphrases :  ••  he  feared  the  body 
of  the  people,  who  might  be  apt  to  recollect,  with  no  friendly  mind,  the 
enls  wnich  had  been  suffered,  and  the  greater  evils  apprehended  and  risked, 
from  the  war  excited  in  Peloponnesus  by  his  ambition,  his  talents,  and  his 
Influence.*' 

>o  The  affair  with  the  Mantiruearu,]  Namely,  that  narrated  at  1. 5, 46. 
seqq. 

>  Injurious  prepossettiofu,]  Not,  accutation,  or  calumntf^  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render.  ¥ot  (la^oXi)  sometimes  signifies  prepoueuion  or  prejudice. 
So  Hesych.  explains  it  vfr6TrTtwftQ  or  I'TroXiy+H:.  "  This  prejudice  (says  Mit- 
ford) could  scarcely  fail  to  be  entertained  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
consunt  connection  with  the  dcmocratical,  and  opposition  to  the  oligarchi- 
cal interest,  in  his  own  country.'* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  this  oration  has  been  closely  imi- 
tated by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1, 484.  scqq.  in  the  oration  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
Volsci. 

*  Investing  them  with,  Sfc.]  A  metaphor  taken  from  honouring  or  dis- 
gracing, by  putting  on  any  one  rich  robes,  or  mean  vestments.  So  Psal.71y 
13.  (Sept.  70, 13.)  TCipi^aWiif^iatrav  aiaxvvtiv  oi  {i/rovvr«c  rd  kokA  fiQi, 

K    4 
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Mantinseans  and  Argives,  and  in  whatever  other  respects  I 
acted  to  your  prejudice.  And  now  if  any  of  you  was  then, 
when  you  suffered  unjustly,  incensed  against  me,  let  him,  after 
considering  the  matter  in  the  true  light  be  appeased  ;  or  if  any 
one  should  think  worse  of  me  because  I  espoused  the  cause  of 
democracy,  let  him  learn  that  neither  on  that  account  has  he 
any  reason  for  displeasure.  ^  For  to  tyrants  we  have  ever 
borne  aversion  —  (now  whatever  is  opposed  to  a  single  ruler  is 
termed  democracy  ^^  and  hence  has  all  along  continued  our 
support  of  democracy.^)  Besides,  as  the  state  had  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow 
the  present  system.  But  we  endeavoured  to  tnake  the  frame 
of  polity  more  moderate  than  suits  the  present  headstrong 
humours  of  the  populace.  There,  however,  were  others^  both 
in  former  times  and  now,  who  have  hurried  the  people  into  the 
worst  measures  ^  and  who  also  brought  about  my  banishment. 
We  have  been  the  patrons  of  democracy  ',  conceiving  that  in 
that  form  of  polity  whereby  the  state  had  attained  to  its  height 
of  power  and  freedom,  and  which  we  received  from  our 
ancestors,   in    that  we    should    preserve   it  ^ ;    since  otiier- 

9  Let  him  learn,  ^c]  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistaken  the  sense ; 
which  is  the  less  excusable^  as  it  had  been  correctly  expressed  in  the  Latin 
▼ersion. 

TlpdeKeifjuu  in  this  sense  is  Attic.  So  Plato  Apolog.  p.  71.  ov  ^aiUo^ 
dXXov  tiipfiifirf  drtxviUfi  irpoeKtifUvov  ry  iroXtu 

*  Now  whatever  is  opposed,  ^c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
clause  wav  U  —  itvofiatrrai.  Democracy  is  affirmed  to  be  the  principle  of 
any  constitution  which  is  opposed  to  the  rule  (i.  e.  sole,  and  without  ac- 
countableness)  of  any  single  person.  See  more  in  the  notes  on  1.  2, 37 
and  65, 

,  Here  perspicuity  seems  to  be  promoted  by  throwing  the  words  into  a 
parenthesis. 

.  5  Hence  has  continued  our  support  of  democracy.]  Alcibiades  hffre,  as 
just  before,  is  speaking  of  his  family,  who  had,  indeed,  expelled  the  Pisis- 
tratidse. 

.  0  The  worst  measures^  Uoviip6T€pa.  It  may  be  considered  as  put  either 
for  the  positive  (evil)  or  the  superlative.  The  sense  is  much  the  same  either 
way,  and  classical  examples  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  both. 

7  We  have  been  the  patrons  of  deniocraey.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  here 
alike  mistaken  the  sense,  though  it  had  been  well  expressed  by  Portus.  Tov 
IvfiiravToc  must  denote  democracy,  or  government  in  the  hands  of  the  pub* 
'tic;  for  that  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase.  By  itfc  is  here  again  meant, 
not  Alcibiades  alone,  but  his  family, 

'  Conceiving  that  in^  4*<^.]    This  is  not  a  general  gnome ;  but  a  general 
.gnome  seems  almost  implied  in  it,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country. 
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wise^,  forsooth,  we  know  (and  such  of  us  as  have  any  sense 
must  know)  what  democracy  is ;  and  myself  should  know  it^^  as 
well  as  any  (so  much,  however,  that  I  might  jusdy  speak  evil 
of  it;  though  of  confessed  and  manifest  madness  ^^  and  folly 
nothing  new  could  be  said);  yet  to  change  it  seemed  to  us 
unsafe,  when  you,  as  enemies,  were  arrayed  against  us. 

XC.  '*  And  thus  stands  the  matter  concerning  your  suspicions 
and  criminations  of  me.  As  to  the  affairs  whereon  you  are 
to  consult,  and  I  am  (if  I  know  any  thing)  to  advise,  now 
hear  and  learn. 

"  We  undertook,  then,  this  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  order,  if 
we  could,  to  subdue  first  all  the  Siceliots,  after  them  the  Italiots, 
and  then  to  make  attempts  on  the  dependencies  of  Carthage^ 
nay,  even  Carthage  itself.  ^  Finally,  if  these,  or  most  of  these, 
enterprises  had  succeeded,  we  should  then  have  made  an 
attack  on  Peloponnesus,  bringing  hither  the  whole  force  of 
Greeks  supplied  by  those  countries,  and  taking  into  pay 
numerous  Barbarians,  both  Iberians  and  others  acknowledged 
to  be  most  warlike  of  all  Barbarians  now  there  existing.  We 
should  also  have  built  numerous  triremes,  in  addition  to  those 
we  already  have,  by  means  of  wood  so  abundantly  supplied  by 
Italy,  with  which  blockading  Peloponnesus  around,  and  with 
our  infantry  attacking  it  by  land,  and  taking  the  cities,  some 
by  assault,  and  others  by  siege,  we  expected  we  should  easily 
subdue  it,  and  after  that  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
nation.  As  to  money  and  provisions,  for  the  more  easy  ac- 
complishment of  these  enterprises,  the  very  acquisitions^  them- 


9  Since  otherwise,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  iirei,  as  often  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  e.  g.  Rom.  3, 6.  1  Cor.  5, 10.  and  14, 16.  15, 29.  Hebr.  10, 2. 

>o  Should  know  it,]    Such  is  ttie  sense  of  av, 

1 1  Of  confessed  and  manifest  madness,]  I  hero  read,  with  all  the  recent 
editions,  avolai.  On  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  Aypoia  and 
dvoia,  and  the  confusion  of  them  by  scribes,  in  various  classical  passages,  I 
shall  have  much  to  adduce  in  my  edition. 

1  Dependencies  of  Carthage,  <$-<?.]  Literally, ''  the  dependencies  of  the  Car- 
.thaginians  and  the  Carthagmians  themselves."  This  sense  o^apxrj,  as  con- 
sidered separate  from  a  country'  itself,  is  very  rare,  and  would  not  be 
applicable  to  any  powers  but  such  whose  dominions  lay  widely  scattered. 

^  T/ie  very  acguisitiom,  ^c]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  The 
conquered  countries,  each  as  it  was  reduced,  woulcl  furnish  supplies  for 
farther  conquest,  without  burdening  Athens." 
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selves  there  would  have  abundantly  supplied  them,  without 
drawing  on  the  revenue  here. 

XCI.  "  Thus,  then,  ye  have  heard  the  real  intent  of 
the  expedition  now  gone,  from  one  who  possesses  the  most 
accurate  knowledge.  And  these  projects  the  remaining  com- 
manders will,  if  they  be  able,  execute.  * 

^^  Furthermore,  learn  next  that  unless  ye  render  assistance, 
the  states  there  will  not  successfully  stand  their  ground.  For 
the  Siceliots  are  indeed  very  deficient  in  military  skill  or 
experience;  yet  if  they  rally  in  united  force,  they  may  even 
yet  save  themselves.  But  the  Syracusans  alone^  being  now  in 
battle  with  their  whole  force,  and,  moreover,  hemmed  in  by  a 
fleet,  will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
now  there.  And  if  that  city  be  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily 
goes  with  it  S  and  presently  Italy  also.  And  thus  the  danger 
of  which  I  forewarned  you  from  thence  must  fall  upon  you 
at  no  long  interval  (for  let  no  one  suppose  ^  that  he  is  con- 
sulting for  Sicily  only,  but  also  for  Peloponnesus),  unless  you 
speedily  take  these  measures,  and  send  thither  on  board 
ship  such  forces  as,  working  their  passage  thither,  shall  im- 
mediately act  as  heavy-armed,  and  (what  I  deem  yet  more 
serviceable  than  an  army)  a  Spartan  as  commander  in  chief, 
who  may  direct  and  discipline  those  already  present,  and  use 
compulsion  with  those  who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  cause.  ^ 

I  These  projects  the,  ^cJ]  The  orator  hints  that  these  projects  are  not 
impracticable,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how  they  may  be  accomplished. 

Mitford  here  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  And,  however  wild  and  visionary 
these  vast  projects  may  on  first  view  appear,  I,  who  have  long  meditated 
upon  them,  who  know  the  resources  of  Athens,  who  have  seen  the  defi- 
mencies  of  the  ill-constituted  and  unconnected  commonwealths  against 
which  its  arms  are  now  directed,  am  confident  that  success  is  not  im- 
possible." 

<  Goes  with  UJ]  i.  e.  hangs  b^  it,  depends  upon  it,  and  must  fall  with  it. 
Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  ot  ix^rai,  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  trans- 
lators.   The  same  view,  I  perceive,  was  taken  by  Bauer. 

^  So  let  no  one  suppose,  ^c.]  I  have  here  adopted  a  punctuation  very 
)£frerent  from  that  of  the  editors  and  translators,  but  whicn  seems  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  that  by  which  alone  the  sense  or  coherence  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage can  be  adjusted. 

*  Direct  and  discipline  those,  4^.]  Mitford  veiy  well  paraphrases  thus : 
^  who  may  establish  discipline  among  the  Sicilians  already  firm  in  the 
cause,  and  whose  authority  may  bring  over,  and  hold  united  under  one 
command,  those  not  disposed  to  obey  the  Sjrracusans.    Thus,  more  than 
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For  thus  those  who  are  already  your  friends  will  be  more 
coamgeous,  and  such  as  are  in  doubt  will  more  fearlessly  come 
over.  Also  you  must  more  openly  carry  on  the  war  here, 
that  the  Syracusans,  supposing  that  you  have  some  regard  to 
their  safetyi  may  hold  out,  and  that  the  Athenians  may  be  less 
disposed  to  send  reinforcements  to  their  army.  You  ought, 
further,  to  fortify  Decelea  in  Attica ;  a  measure  of  which  the 
Athenians  have  been  ever  especially  apprehensive,  and  which, 
of  all  the  inflictions  of  war,  they  reckon  they  have  alone  not 
experienced.  For  thus  may  we  most  surely  injure  our  enemies, 
if  what  we,  on  certain  information,  lenrn  that  they  fear,  that 
we  bring  upon  them.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  each  feel  fear  with  the  exactest  knowledge  of  what  is  most 
formidable  to  them. 

**  As  to  the  points  wherein  you  will  yourselves  be  benefited, 
and  your  foes  be  annoyed,  by  this  fortifying,  I  will,  among 
many,  sum  up  the  principal.  Know,  then,  that  of  those  by 
whom  the  country  is  cultivated  ^,  the  greater  part  will  fall  into 
your  hands,  partly  by  capture,  and  partly  by  voluntary  de- 
sertion. And  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  mines  at  Laurium, 
and  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  the  land  ^,  and  those 
from  the  courts  ^,  of  such  they  will  be  now  deprived ;  but  they 


by  any  other  measure,  your  decided  friends  will  be  encouraged,  and  those 
fluibiously  affected  will  be  confirmed  in  your  interest." 

^  0/  those  by  whom  the  country  is  cultiimtedy  ^^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the 
fenae  of  the  passage ;  though  1  have  deviated  from  all  former  translators, 
since  the  sense  they  assign  to  Kari<TK€va<rrai  cannot  be  admitted,  whereas 
the  above  is  undoubtedly  inherent  in  the  words.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  (at  which  the  translators  seem  to  have  stumbled)  has  a  reference  to 
the  common  name  given  to  slaves,  aioftaTa.  Besides,  among  the  other  in- 
juries calculated  on  by  the  erection  of  this  fort,  it  is  impossible  that  Alci- 
biades  could  omit,  that  of  its  nfVbrding  a  retreat  for  the  ninawav  slaves. 
Pylus,  in  Laconia,  had  served  the  very  same  purposes  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians, by  the  capture  and  the  harbouring  of  slaves. 

•  Profits  which  they  derive  jfrom  the  land.]  By  these  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood the  regular  profits  of  the  cultivator,  but  those  of  the  government; 
for  that  is  alone  the  subject  of  these  and  the  following  words.  There  seems 
to  be  reference  to  that  sort  of  land-tax^  which  consisted  in  a  certain  pro- 
I>ortion  of  the  produce,  or  a  necuniary  commutation.  Now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cultivator  suffereu,  so  must  the  government  taxes  be  cuoii- 
nished. 

7  From  the  courts,]  Namely,  from  fees  and  fines.  The  Scholiast  tells  us 
that  many  of  the  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law  consisted  in  pecuniary 
fines.  Of  these,  then,  they  would  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived ;  for  the 
country  courts  would  scarcely  be  held,  and  such  would  be  the  agitation 
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which  we  have  no  friendly  connection),  both  he  who  fears 
he  shall  be  wronged,  and  he  who  meditates  wrong,  by  reason 
of  the  present  hope  the  one  has  of  obtaining  aid  from  us,  and 
the  full  expectation  of  the  other,  that  if  we  come,  he  may  run 
the  risk  of  finding  us  formidable  enemies  —  both  parties  are 
obliged,  the  one  to  learn  moderation,  however  unwillingly, 
the  other  to  seek  his  safety  without  troubling  others. 

**  This  common  security,  then,  which  now  is  presented,  both 
to  the  power  that  asks  it  ^  and  to  yourselves,  reject  not ;  but, 
acting  like  other  men,  instead  of  always  standing  on  your 
guard  against  the  Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take 
your  part  to  counterplot  against  them,  as  they  have  against 
you."  ® 

LXXXVIII.  Thus  spoke  Euphemus.  As  to  the  Cama- 
rinaeans,  they  stood  thus  affected:  they  were,  indeed,  well 
disposed  to  the  Athenians,  except  as  far  as  they  supposed  that 
they  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Sicily;  while  with  the  Syra- 
cusans they  had  ever  been  at  difference  on  account  of  questions 
about  borders.^  Standing,  however,  in  not  less  awe  of  the 
latter,  as  being  so  near  them,  and  apprehensive  lest  they  should, 
even  ^without  their  aid,  obtain  the  superiority,  they  had  at  the 
first  sent  that  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  now  resolved  for  the 
future  rather  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  though,  in  fact,  as  sparingly 
as  possible ;  but  for  the  -present ^  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
concede  less  to  the  Athenians^  since  they  had  been  victors  in 
the  battle,  they  resolved  to  return  an  equal  answer  to  both. 

So,  after  having  deliberated,  they  returned  this  reply.  "  That 
since  there  happens  to  be  a  war  between  those  who  are  their 
allies,  it  seemed  to  them  most  agreeable  to  their  oaths  to  at 


This  sort  of  influence,  it  may  be  observed,  has  long  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  not  to  say  the  world  at  large. 

^  The  power  that  askt  i/.]  i.  e.  Athens,  which  is  here,  as  often,  considered 
as  a  person, 

^  Instead  of  always,  S^c'l  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence;  but  to  express  it  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense,  or 
lose  the  point,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

There  is  something  similar  at  1.  J,  12.  fin. 

^  On  account  of  questions  about  borders."]  Or,  by  reason  of  being  bor- 
derers. 
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present  aid  neither  party."     And  with  this  answer  tlie  am- 
bassadors departed. 

And  now  the  Syracusans  put  their   own   affairs  in   pre- 
paration for  the  war ;  while  the  Athenians  who  were  encamped 
at  Naxus  were  negotiating  with  the  Siculi,  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  join  their  party.     And  those,  indeed,  of  the 
Siculi  who  inhabited  rather  the  lowlands,  being  under  sub- 
jection to  the  Syracusans,  most  of  them  kept  aloof  ^ ;  but  of 
those  that  occupied  the  interior  (their  habitations  being  ever 
aforetime  independent  and  inviolate^)  all  but  a  few  were  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  down  to 
the  army  provisions,   and  occasionally  money  also.     Against 
those  that  had  not  come  over  the  Athenians  sent  forces,  and 
some  they  brought  over  by  compulsion ;   but  in  respect  to 
others,   they   were   frustrated,    by   the    Syracusans   sending 
garrisons  and  reinforcements.  ^     In  the  course  of  the  winter, 
also,  they  shifted  their  harbour  from  Naxus  to  Catana,  and 
re-erecting  the  camp-huts  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Syracusans,  they  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They  sent, 
also,  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  form  a  friendly  con- 


*  Kept  aioof.]  Or,  held  of,  namely,  from  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
So  1.  7,  7.  >/  ft'/  irpo^vfioQ  ijr,  ^  iravTaitamv  m  dipnoTriKti  row  TToXifiov,  and 
Joseph.  1313,  35.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt,  with  Duker  and 
others,  the  conjecture  of  Carter  ov  iroWol,  which,  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  more  suitable,  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  following. 

3  ndr  habitations  being,  ^c]  1  know  not  why  Duker  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  words  aifrovofioi  —  oiKijnuQ  "  numeris  PIntonicis  obscuriora." 
There  is  surely  no  obscurity  at  all,  if  the  words  be  taken  parenthetically, 
and  in  the  sense  above  assigned  ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  the  original  seem 
wanting,  except  that  ai  should  be  inserted  before  oiVr/o-etc,  as  Bekker  con- 
jectures, and,  indeed,  I  myself  did  many  years  ago ;  though,  certainly,  it 
mi&ht  easily  be  lost  between  the  au  and  the  ot.  This  sense  of  oiKptrie  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  rare,  but  examples  arc  not  wanting.  The  word  is  used 
by  Sophocles  Philoct.  of  the  cave  of  Philoctetes.  So  also  Pausan.  9, 5, 1. 
rocc  filv  ovv  'A<r<n  Kard  KuifiaQ  tri  t/aav  ai  otKfj<Tti£,  And,  what  is  more  appo- 
site, Xen.  Cyr.  2, 4,  13.  ai  fitv  oiKt)(rnc  aunj)  iroThpov  Iv  i<r\vpdiQ  xutpiov^ 
timv,  and  7, 4, 1.     And  in  nearly  the  same  manner  it  is  used  supra,  c.  1, 6. 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  much  confirmed  by  Dioidor. 
Sic,  who  mentions  the  perpetual  independence  of  these  mountaineers,  and 
uses  the  word  oUrifftig  to  designate  their  houses,  which,  he  says,  were  sub- 
terraneous. 

*  But  in  respect  to  others,  ^c.]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
Bekker,  approved  by  Goeller,  dTrtKuAvovTo  for  airiicwXuov,  The  to  seems 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  rdv  followingi 
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nection,  or  gain  what  other  benefit  they  could  ;  and  another  to 
Tyrsenia  *,  some  cities  having  of  themselves  promised  to  take 
their  part  in  the  war.  They  likewise  sent  round  messages  to 
the  Siculi,  and  likewise  to  Egesta,  requiring  them  to  furnish 
them  with  as  many  horses  as  possible ;  they  also  provided 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  materials  for  circumvallation,  both 
bricks  and  iron,  and  other  necessaries,  as  intending  at  the 
commencement  of  spring  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the 
war. 

Those  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  from  the  Syracusans 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon,  endeavoured  as  they  coasted  along 
to  persuade  the  Italiots  ^  not  to  look  on  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  what  the  Athenians  were  doing,  since  those  proceed-* 
ings  were  planned  against  them  also.  And  when  they  were 
arrived  at  Corinth,  they  made  a  speech,  requesting,  on  the 
ground  of  affinity,  that  assistance  might  be  sent  them.  Upon 
which,  the  Corinthians  immediately  decreed  themselves  to  aid 
them  with  all  alacrity,  and  they  sent  off  ambassadors,  in 
company  with  the  others,  to  Lacedaemon,  that  they  might 
unite  in  urging  them  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians  in  a  more 
open  manner,  and  send  some  auxiliary  force  to  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  that  those  ambassadors  repaired  to  Lacedaemon, 
Alcibiades  also  was  there,  who  with  his  fellow-fugitives  had 
immediately,  on  the  former  occasion^,  passed  on  board  a 
vessel  of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene  in  Elsa,  and  after- 
wards to  Lacedaemon  ® ;  the  Lacedaemonians  sending  for  and 


^  Tyrtama.]  Or,  Tyrrhenia,  otherwise  Hetruria.  Poppo  Proleg.  3, 544. 
observes  that  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  four  parts,  Itali%  Japygia^  Opicia,  and  Tyrsenia.  See 
aUo  Bredow. 

*  Itaiiois,]  Namely,  the  Greek  colonics  settled  in  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Magna  Grscia. 

1  On  tht  former  occofum^  Namely,  when  he  was  sent  for  home,  and 
made  bis  escape  at  ThuriL 

i  And  afterwards  to  Laced^mon.]  Not,  however,  directly ;  for  he  pro* 
eec»ded  firit  to  Arsos,  where  his  interest  was  considerable,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  expected  to  be  recalled  to  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  having  for- 
bidden any  Qrecian  state  to  harbour  him,  and  especially  sent  to  demand 
hit  person,  he  scrupled  not  to  form  a  party  at  Lacedsmon  which  faToux«d 
him.    Sec  Isocrat.  pro  Alcib. 
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granting  him  safe  conduct    For  he  feared  them  %  on  account 
of  the  affiiir  with  the  Mantinasans.  ^^ 

And  it  happened  in  the  assembly  of  Lacedcemonians  that 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  swayed  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  entreating  to  the  same  measures  as  did  Alcibiades.  And 
as  the  Ephori  and  those  in  the  offices  of  state  were  meditating 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them  from  treating 
with  the  Athenians,  but  were  backward  to  send  there  any 
succours,  Alcibiades  advancing  forward,  exasperated  and 
stimulated  the  Lacedfemonians  by  the  following  address : 

LXXXIX.  "  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  injurious  prepossessions  '  entertained  re- 
specting me,  in  order  that  you  may  not,  by  any  prejudice  against 
me,  lend  a  worse  ear  to  the  counsels  which  afiect  the  wel&re 
of  the  state. 

^*  My  ancestors  having,  on  a  certain  ground  of  dispute,  re- 
nounced the  office  of  public  host  to  your  state,  I  myself  again 
taking  it  up,  showed  attentions  to  you,  as  well  on  other  occasions 
as  on  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  at  Pylus.  But  while  I 
continued  thus  well  affected  towards  you,  i/ou,  on  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  negotiated  the  matter  through  the 
medium  of  my  adversaries,  thus  investing  them  with  power, 
and  covering  me  with  dishonour.  ^  And  on  this  account  ye 
justly  suffered  hurt  by  the  measures  I  resorted  to  with  the 


9  For  he /eared  them,  ^c]  Mitford  paraphrases :  "  he  feared  the  body 
of  the  people,  who  might  be  apt  to  recollect,  with  no  friendly  mind,  the 
evils  Mrnich  had  been  suffered,  and  the  greater  evils  apprehended  and  risked, 
from  the  war  excited  in  Peloponnesus  by  his  ambition,  his  talents,  and  his 
influence." 

>o  The  affair  with  the  MantnueanM.]   Namely,  that  narrated  at  1. 5, 46. 

>  Injurious  prepouetsiont.]  Not,  accusation,  or  calumny^  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render,  hor  fiadoXii  sometimes  signifies  prepouetsion  or  prefucRce. 
So  Hesych.  explains  it  virSTrnwnc  or  vTroXtr^^ic-  **  This  prejudice  (says  Mit- 
ford) could  scarcely  fail  to  be  entertained  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
constant  connection  with  the  dcmocratical,  and  opposition  to  the  oligarchi- 
cal interest,  in  his  own  country." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  this  oration  has  been  closely  imi- 
tated by  Dionys.  Mai.  Ant.  ],  484.  seqq.  in  the  oration  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
Volsci. 

^  Investing  them  with,  4^.]  A  metaphor  taken  from  honouring  or  dis- 
gracing, by  putting  on  any  one  rich  robes,  or  mean  vestments.  So  Psal.Tly 
13,  (Sept.  70, 13.)  irtpiQaXXk^^uKrav  aiaxvpfiv  ol  Kn^ovvrtQ  rd  kokA  fiQi, 
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Mantinseans  and  Argives,  and  in  whatever  other  respects  I 
acted  to  your  prejudice.     And  now  if  any  of  you  was  then, 
when  you  suffered  unjustly,  incensed  against  me,  let  him,  after 
considering  the  matter  in  the  true  light  be  appeased  ;  or  if  any 
one  should  think  worse  of  me  because  I  espoused  the  cause  of 
democracy,  let  him  learn  that  neither  on  that  account  has  he 
any  reason  for  displeasure.  ^     For  to  tyrants  we  have  ever 
borne  aversion  —  (now  whatever  is  opposed  to  a  single  ruler  is 
termed  democracy  ^^  and  hence  has  all  along  continued  our 
support  of  democracy.^)     Besides,  as  the  state  had  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow 
the  present  system.     But  we  endeavouted  to  make  the  frame 
of  polity  more  moderate  than  suits  the  present  headstrong 
humours  of  the  populace.     There,  however,  were  others,  both 
in  former  times  and  now,  who  have  hurried  the  people  into  the 
worst  measures  ^  and  who  also  brought  about  my  banishment. 
We  have  been  the  patrons  of  democracy  ^,  conceiving  that  in 
that  form  of  polity  whereby  the  state  had  attained  to  its  height 
of  power  and   freedom,  and  which  we   received  from   our 
ancestors,   in    that   we    should    preserve   it  ^ ;    since  other- 


3  Lei  him  learn,  ^c,]  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistaken  the  sense ; 
which  is  the  less  excusable,  as  it  had  been  correctly  expressed  in  the  Latin 
version. 

np6ffKtifiai  in  this  sense  is  Attic.  So  Plato  Apolog.  p.  71.  ov  paSiutc 
^fXXov  tiiprjaire  dTtxvUi  wpooKiifUvov  ry  iroKtu 

♦  Now  whatever  it  opposed,  ^c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
clause  irdv  dk  —  utvofiatTTcu,  Democracy  is  affirmed  to  be  the  principle  of 
any  constitution  which  is  opposed  to  the  rule  (i.  e.  sole,  and  without  ac- 
countableness)  of  any  single  person.  See  more  in  the  notes  on  1.  2, 57 
and  65. 

,  Here  perspicuity  seems  to  be  promoted  by  throwing  the  words  into  a 
parenthesis. 

.  *  Hence  has  continued  our  support  of  democracy,]  Alcibiades  here,  as 
just  before,  is  speaking  of  his  family,  who  had,  indeed,  expelled  the  Pisis- 
tratidse. 

.  ^  The  worst  measures.]  Uovrtporepa,  It  may  be  considered  as  put  either 
for  the  positive  (evil)  or  the  superlative.  The  sense  is  much  the  same  either 
way,  and  classical  examples  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  both. 

7  We  have  been  the  patrons  ^  deniocracy,]  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  here 
alike  mistaken  the  sense,  though  it  had  been  well  expressed  by  Portus.  Tov 
KvfiiravTog  must  denote  democracy,  or  government  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lie;  for  that  is  the  literal  s^nse  of  the  phrase.  By  ive  is  here  again  meant, 
not  Alcibiades  alone,  but  his  family. 

'  Conceiving  that  in^  4"^.]  This  is  not  a  eeneral  gnome ;  but  a  general 
.gnome  seems  almost  implied  in  it,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  borne  ia 
mind  by  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country. 
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wisely  foraootb,  we  know  (and  such  of  us  as  have  any  sense 
must  know)  what  democracy  is ;  and  myself  should  know  it'^  as 
well  as  any  (so  much,  however,  that  I  might  justly  speak  evil 
of  it;  though  of  confessed  and  manifest  madness  '^  and  folly 
nothing  new  could  be  said) ;  yet  to  change  it  seemed  to  us 
unsafe,  when  you,  as  enemies,  were  arrayed  against  us. 

XC.  '^  And  thus  stands  the  matter  concerning  your  suspicions 
and  criminations  of  me.  As  to  the  affairs  whereon  you  are 
to  consult,  and  I  am  (if  1  know  any  thing)  to  advise,  now 
hear  and  learn. 

"  We  undertook,  then,  this  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  order,  if 
we  could,  to  subdue  first  all  the  Siceliots,  after  them  the  Italiots, 
and  then  to  make  attempts  on  the  dependencies  of  Carthage^ 
nay,  even  Carthage  itself*  ^  Finally,  if  these,  or  most  of  these, 
enterprises  had  succeeded,  we  should  then  have  made  an 
attack  on  Peloponnesus,  bringing  hither  the  whole  force  of 
Greeks  supplied  by  those  countries,  and  taking  into  pay 
numerous  Barbarians,  both  Iberians  and  others  acknowledged 
to  be  most  warlike  of  all  Barbarians  now  there  existing.  We 
should  also  have  built  numerous  triremes,  in  addition  to  those 
we  already  have,  by  means  of  wood  so  abundantly  supplied  by 
Italy,  with  which  blockading  Peloponnesus  around,  and  with 
our  infantry  attacking  it  by  land,  and  taking  the  cities,  some 
by  assault,  and  others  by  siege,  we  expected  we  should  easily 
subdue  it,  and  after  that  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
nation.  As  to  money  and  provisions,  for  the  more  easy  ac- 
complishment of  these  enterprises,  the  very  acquisitions  ^  them* 


9  Since  otherwise.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  Itrii,  as  often  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  e.  g.  Rom.  3, 6.  1  Cor.  5, 10.  and  14, 16.  15, 29.  Hebr.  10, 2. 

'0  Should  know  it,]    Such  is  the  sense  of  civ. 

I  >  0/  confessed  and  manifest  madness^  I  here  read,  with  all  the  recent 
editions,  avoiaQ.  On  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  dyvoia  and 
dvoia,  and  the  confusion  of  them  by  scribes,  in  various  classical  passages,  I 
shall  have  much  to  adduce  in  my  edition. 

^  Dependencies  of  Carthage,  S^c]  Literally,  *'  the  dependencies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Carthaginians  themselves."  This  sense  of  ap;^^),  as  con- 
sidered separate  from  a  country  itself,  is  very  rare,  and  would  not  be 
applicable  to  any  powers  but  such  whose  dominions  lay  widely  scattered. 

^  The  very  acquisitions^  Sfc]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  The 
conquered  countries,  each  as  it  was  reduced,  would  furnish  supplies  for 
fartlicr  conquest,  without  burdening  Athens." 
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selves  there  would  have  abundantly  supplied  them,  without 
drawing  on  the  revenue  here. 

XCI.  "  Thus,  then,  ye  have  heard  the  real  intent  of 
the  expedition  now  gone,  from  one  who  possesses  the  most 
accurate  knowledge.  And  these  projects  the  remaining  com- 
manders will,  if  they  be  able,  execute.  ^ 

**  Furthermore,  learn  next  that  unless  ye  render  assistance, 
the  states  there  will  not  successfully  stand  their  ground.  For 
the  Siceliots  are  indeed  very  deficient  in  military  skill  or 
experience;  yet  if  they  rally  in  united  force,  they  may  even 
yet  save  themselves.  But  the  Syracusans  alone^  being  now  in 
battle  with  their  whole  force,  and,  moreover,  hemmed  in  by  a 
fleet,  will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
now  there.  And  if  that  city  be  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily 
goes  with  it  S  and  presently  Italy  also.  And  thus  the  danger 
of  which  I  forewarned  you  from  thence  must  fall  upon  you 
at  no  long  interval  (for  let  no  one  suppose  ^  that  he  is  con- 
sulting for  Sicily  only,  but  also  for  Peloponnesus),  unless  you 
speedily  take  these  measures,  and  send  thither  on  board 
ship  such  forces  as,  working  their  passage  thither,  shall  im- 
mediately act  as  heavy-armed,  and  (what  I  deem  yet  more 
serviceable  than  an  army)  a  Spartan  as  commander  in  chief, 
who  may  direct  and  discipline  those  already  present,  and  use 
compulsion  with  those  who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  cause.  ^ 


1  These  projects  the,  4-c.]  The  orator  hints  that  these  projects  are  not 
impracticable,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how  they  may  be  accomplished. 

Mitford  here  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  And,  however  wild  and  visionary 
these  vast  projects  may  on  first  view  appear,  I,  who  have  long  meditated 
upon  them,  who  know  the  resources  of  Athens,  who  have  seen  tiie  defi- 
nencies  of  the  ill-constituted  and  unconnected  commonwealths  against 
which  its  arms  are  now  directed,  am  confident  that  success  is  not  im- 
possible." 

*  Goes  with  U.]  i.  e.  hangs  bv  it,  depends  upon  it,  and  must  fall  with  it. 
Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  oitx^rai^  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  trans- 
lators.   The  same  view,  I  perceive,  was  taken  by  Bauer. 

^  So  let  no  one  suppose,  4-c.]  I  have  here  adopted  a  punctuation  very 
idifierent  from  that  of  the  ecUtors  and  translators,  but  which  seems  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  that  by  which  alone  the  sense  or  coherence  of  the  whole  pas- 
wge  can  be  adjusted. 

**  Direct  and  discipline  those,  4^.]  Mitford  veiy  well  paraphrases  thus : 
^  who  mav  establish  discipline  among  the  Sicilians  already  firm  in  the 
cause,  and  whose  authority  may  bring  over,  and  hold  united  under  one 
command,  those  not  disposed  to  obey  the  Syracusans.    Thus,  more  than 
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For  thiu  those  who  are  already  your  friends  will  be  more 
oonrpgeous,  and  such  as  are  in  doubt  will  more  fearlessly  come 
over.  Also  you  must  more  openly  carry  on  the  war  here, 
that  the  Syracusans,  supposing  that  you  have  some  regard  to 
their  safetyi  may  hold  out,  and  that  the  Athenians  may  be  less 
disposed  to  send  reinforcements  to  their  army.  You  ought, 
further,  to  fortify  Decelea  in  Attica ;  a  measure  of  which  the 
Athenians  have  been  ever  especially  apprehensive,  and  which, 
of  all  the  inflictions  of  war,  they  reckon  they  have  alone  not 
experienced.  For  thus  may  we  most  surely  injure  our  enemies, 
if  what  we,  on  certain  information,  lenrn  that  they  fear,  that 
we  bring  upon  them.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  each  feel  fear  with  the  exactest  knowledge  of  what  b  most 
formidable  to  them. 

'*  As  to  the  points  wherein  you  will  yourselves  be  benefited, 
and  your  foes  be  annoyed,  by  this  fortifying,  I  will,  among 
many,  sum  up  the  principal.  Know,  then,  that  of  those  by 
whom  the  country  is  cultivated  ^,  the  greater  part  will  fall  into 
your  hands,  partly  by  capture,  and  partly  by  voluntary  de- 
sertion. And  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  mines  at  Laurium, 
and  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  the  land  ^,  and  those 
from  the  courts  ^,  of  such  they  will  be  now  deprived ;  but  they 


by  any  other  measure,  your  decided  friends  will  be  encouraged,  and  those 
fluibioudy  afiected  will  be  confirmed  in  your  interest." 

^  Of  those  by  whom  the  country  is  cultivaied,  ^c,'}  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the 
sense  of  the  pussage ;  though  1  have  deviated  from  all  former  translators, 
since  the  sense  they  assign  to  KaritrKivairrat  cannot  be  admitted,  whereas 
the  above  is  undoubtedly  inherent  in  the  words.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  (at  which  the  translators  seem  to  have  stumbled)  has  a  reference  to 
the  common  name  given  to  slaves,  aiofiara.    Besides,  among  the  other  in- 

C tries  calculated  on  by  the  erection  of  this  fort,  it  is  impossible  that  Alci- 
ades  could  omit,  that  of  its  aflbrding  a  retreat  for  the  runawav  slaves. 
Pylus,  in  Laconia,  had  served  the  very  same  purposes  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians, by  the  capture  and  the  harbouring  of  slaves. 

•  Profits  which  they  derive  jfrom  the  land,]  By  these  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood the  regular  profits  of  the  cultivator,  but  those  of  the  government; 
for  that  is  alone  the  subject  of  these  and  the  following  words.  There  seems 
to  be  reference  to  that  sort  of  Umd-tax,  which  consisted  in  a  certain  pro- 
I>ortion  of  the  produce,  or  a  necuniary  commutation.  Now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cultivator  suffered,  so  must  the  government  taxes  be  cumi- 
nished. 

7  From  the  courts,]  Namely,  from  fees  and  fines.  The  Scholiast  tells  us 
that  many  of  the  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law  consisted  in  pecuniary 
fines.  Of  these,  then,  they  would  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived;  for  the 
country  courts  would  scarcely  be  held,  and  such  would  be  the  agitation 
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will  especially  be  injured  by  the  revenues  being  less  regularly 
rendered  ®  by  the  allies,  who,  thinking  that  the  war  is  carried 
on  vigorously  on  your  parts,  will  set  lightly  by  them.^ 

XCII.  **  Now  that  each  of  these  measures  should  be  carried 
into  effect  quickly  and  promptly  rests,  Lacedaemonians,  with 
yau  ^,  since  that  they  are  possible  I  am  quite  confident,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  found  mistaken.  And  let  me  crave  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  the  worse  of  *  by  any  of  you,  because, 
though  once  esteemed  a  true  patriot,  I  now  strenuously  assail  ^ 
iny  country  in  conjunction  with  its  bitterest  foes ;  nor  that  my 
words  may  be  misconstrued  as  proceeding  from  the  busy  zeal  of 
a  fugitive.*  For  I  am,  indeed,  a  fugitive  from  the  malice  of 
those  that  drove  me  out,  but  not  (if  ye  hearken  to  my  counsels) 
from  your  benefit  ^     Nor  are  those  so  much  enemies  who  (like 


throughout  Attica,  that  the  course  of  justice  would  be  interrupted,  or  much 
impeded.  See  the  Schol.  and  the  note  of  Goeller,  who,  however,  has 
failed  to  perceive  that  we  are  not  bound  to  justify  the  fact,  since  this 
is  plainly  an  otaiorical  exaggeration, 

*  Leu  regularly  rendered.]  The  Scholiast  rightly  explains  Sux^povfUvfje 
by  SiriviKwg  ^pofiivtjQ.  Nearly  the  same  sense  occurs  intra,  c.  100.  In  other 
authors  but  Thucydides,  however,  diafpopkut  always  signifies  diripio,  plun^ 
der  ;  except  that  Dio  Cass.  629,  41.  uses  it  in  the  Thucydidean  sense. 

*  Set  lightly  hy  thevi^  Or,  the  expression  may  signify,  "  neglect  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute." 

1  Rest$y  'Laced€snioman$^  taith  vou,]  On  this  sense  of  iv  vfiiv  ilvai  see 
Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Pers.  Gloss.  177. 

^  That  I  may  not  be  thought  the  worse  of,]  This  is  imitated  by  Andocid. 
p.  39.  firjdk  T<{t  x^^P^^i  S6K*»ffi€v  tlvat. 

3  Strenuously  assail.]  So  Appian,  t.  1,  59,  1.  T^t  IXtudtpiac  lyKparStQ 
ildfit^a.    See  note  on  1.  1,  76. 

.  *  Nor  that  my  words  may  be  misconstrued,  as  proceedings  4"^.]  The  con- 
struction of  viroTTTtOtff^ai  with  fi'c  and  an  accusative  is  very  rare.  The  only 
examples  1  know  of  are  Dio  Cass.  32,  loO.  ^c  iKtivovc  raMv  virwimviv.  and 
.'S69,  8.  274,  94.  309,  58.  322,  41.  429,  80.  690,  96. 

It  is  always  observed,  that  deserters  and  new  converts  (especiallv  when 
turncoats)  ever  evince  peculiar  alacrity  in  their  new  cause,  and  the  keenest 
animosity  to  their  former  friends. 

*  /  am,  indeed,  a  fugitive  from,  ^c]  Here  I  have  closely  followed  the 
jantithetical  paronomasia  of  the  ori^al,  though  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  perspicuity.  The  sense  is  explained  by  the  Schol.  oi  ^evyu*  rb  w^eXctv 
if/uig:  but  it  should  rather  seem  to  mean,  "I  am  not  removed  from  the 
power  of  doing  you  service."  The  paronomasia  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
frigid,  but  probably  well  represents  the  character  of  oratory  peculiar  to 
Alcibiades,  which  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  is  said  to  have  been  full  of 
daring  and  even  ^harsh  metaphors,  and  now  and  then  somewhat  frigid 
foncctti. 
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you)  have  at  any  time  annoyed  their  foes%  as  who  have 
compelled  their  friends  to  become  enemies.  And  my  love  of 
my  country  I  hold  not  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  wronged,  but 
in  so  fiur  as  I  have  lived  in  security  therein.^  Nor  do  I 
reckon  that  1  am  now  going  against  wliat  is  any  longer  a 
country  of  mine,  but  much  rather  to  recover  what  is  not  my 
country.  ®  And  he  is  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  not  who 
having  wrongfully  lost  his  country  ^  scruples  to  invade  it, 
but  he  who,  from  his  desire  for  it,  endeavours  by  every 
method  to  recover  it.  Thus  1  entreat  you,  Lacedsemoniansy 
to  confidently  employ  my  services  in  all  perils  or  hardships 
whatever,  knowing,  forsooth,  the  argument  advanced  by  all  '^, 
that  *  if,  while  an  enemy,  I  did  you  much  injury,  so  when  a 
friend  I  can  render  you  eminent  service,'  inasmuch  as  I  well 
know  the  state  of  things  with  the  Athenians,  and  yours  I 
can  conjecture. 

'^  And  now  I  entreat  you,  considering  that  ye  are  consulting 
on  matters  of  the  weightest  importance,  not  to  shrink  from 


^  Nor  are  those  so  much  enemies  who,  jr.]  Literally,  "  and  those  are 
rather  enemies,  not  who,"  &c.  A  harsh  construction,  not  unfrequent  in  our 
author.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  comparative  is  here  for  the 
positive  with  fiaXkov. 

7  My  love  of  my  country  I  hold,  ^c,"}  Smith  renders  (or  rather  /Mrro- 
phrases)  thus :  "  My  patriotism  is  far  from  thriving  under  the  injustice  I 
nave  suffered ;  it  was  merely  an  effect  of  gratitude  for  that  protection  I 
once  enjoyed  from  my  country."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  be 
a  correct  view  of  the  sense.  In  what  lipht  the  antients  considered  the  pat- 
sage,  will  appear  from  the  following  imitations  which  I  have  noted :  — 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant-  p.  486, 10.  varpifa  ck  i^yovfiai  oh  rt/v  airaftvifeafiivfiv  fu 
'Kr6\iv,  aW  fJQ  aWorpioi  (uv,  iroXirtjg  ykyova.  yrjv  re  oix  iv  i  fiiUtifiai  ^tXiyy, 
aXX'  iv  j  rb  a<r^Xi(,'  tx^'  Appian,  t.  1.  35,  74.  {ilirt)  ovk  ilvat  irarpiia  rj}y 
li^XovrraVy  ak\a  rt'iv  virocixofiLipriv, 

>  Kor  do  I  reckon  that,  ^.^  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus  :  ^  I  hold 
that  no  longer  my  country,  which  is  governed  by  a  set  of  men  who  have  so 
injuriously  driven  me  from  it.  Nor  ought  I  to  be  considered  as  persuading 
war  against  my  country ;  but  rather  as  endeavouring  to  restore  myself  to 
the  country  which  was  once  mine."  Indeed,  one  who  has  been  punidied 
and  cast  off  from  a  country  may  well  esteem  it  as  no  longer  his. 

0  Lost  his  countru.]  Hence  may  be  defended  the  common  reading 
in  Justin,  6,  1,  6.  Ut  eligat  Conona,  qui  amissa  bello  patria,  Cypri  ei^ 
ulabat. 

«>  Knowing  thai  argument  advanced  by  ail.]  Namely,  bv  all  fugitives* 
For  Kpo^aXXofuvov  cannot  mean,  as  Portus  renders,  *'quod  jactatur,"  or 
the  hackneyed  maxim,  as  the  versions  of  Hobbes  and  Smith  represent.  There 
is  something  very  similar  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  487,  29.  rat  tif  tore  2^  Zq 
'roktfiiiv  vfiiv  fjLtyaXa  (iXuTmiv  ovvarbt  f;v>  ko^  <f^y  vfuv  dywytZofUvo^,  fi<y« 
oXa  Svvriirofiat  iSi^cXciv. 
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the  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Attica,  in  order  that  by  proceed- 
ing thither,  you  may,  with  a  moderate  force,  secure  the  great 
interests  tiiere  at  stake,  and  pull  down  both  the  present  and 
the  future  power  of  the  Athenians,  and,  after  that,  yourselves 
live  in  security,  holding  the  whole  of  Greece  in  a  voluntary 
and  not  forced,  but  well-affected  obedience." 

XCIII.  Thus  spoke  Alcibiades.  And  now  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  had  of  themselves  before  intended  to  take  the  field 
against  Athens,  but  were  as  yet  procrastinating  and  hesitat- 
ing ^  were,  at  these  details  of  information,  so  much  the 
more  animated,  conceiving  that  they  had  them  from  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  therewith.  Insomuch  that  they  now 
applied  their  whole  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  and, 
for  the  present  ^,  sending  some  forces  to  the  allies  in  Sicily. 
And  appointing  Gylippus  ^  son  of  Cleandridas  as  com- 
mander in  chief  over  the  Syracusans,  they  directed  him  to 
consult  with  them  and  the  Corinthians^,  and  adopt  such 
measures  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  should  most  con- 
fluce  to  the  ready  and  speedy  transportation  of  an  auxiliary 
force  to  Sicily.  He  directed  the  Corinthians  to  despatch  him 
two  triremes  to  Asine,  and  desired  that  the  rest  which  they 
intended  to  send  should  be  fitted  out,  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
opportunity  should  serve. 


1  Heiitating,]  Poppo,  however,  thinks  -n-tptopmuvot  may  be  put  for 
mpiaKoirovvTiQ,  as  at  1.  4,  75.,  but  with  the  sense  of  irtpwKOfntv  at  i.  6,  49. 
iufiiKkti^uv  nipurKovovvTte  oxoTtpoi  Kparriaovm,  And  so  Appian,  1. 1 .  295, 
88.  r6  fikXXov  iffttr^ai  irtptop, 

«  For  the  pretenl.]  Since  that  pressing  emeiigency  required  the  Jirst 
attention, 

.  ^  Gv^ppuiJ]  A  person  who  had  been  banished,  when  tutor  to  the  young 
kin|;  Pleistoanax,  tor  misconduct  in  a  former  war  with  Athens,  and  on  sus- 
picion of  taking  bribes  from  Pericles. 

A  man,  however,  more  qualified  for  the  business  committed  to  him  could 
jiardly  have  been  selected.    (Mitford.) 

4  Consult  wilh  them  and  the  Cormthkmt.]  Not,  **  with  the  leading  men  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,"  as  Mitford  narrates  j  for  how  could  he  consult  with 
the  leading  men  of  Syracuse  at  Lacedemon  ?  By  the  Syracusans  and  Co- 
rinthians must  be  meant  the  ambauadors  of  both  powers  then  present. 
The  measuret  to  be  concerted  doubtless  were,  that  the  Corinthiefis  should 
supply,  besides  vessels  of  burden,  some  triremes  as  a  convoy,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  should  send  out  a  naval  force  to  assist  in  convoying  the  trans- 
ports. 
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There  arrived  also  from  Sicily  the  Athenian  trireme  which 
the  commanders  had  sent  in  order  to  procure  money  and 
horsemen.  And  the  Athenians,  aAer  hearing  their  requests, 
decreed  to  send  off  to  the  army  the  supplies  ^  and  the  horse- 
men. ^  And  thus  ended  the  winter  and  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 


YEAR  XVIII.    B.  C.  414. 

XCIV.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  the  subsequent  summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  weighing 
from  Catana,  coasted  along  to  Megara  in  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  the  Syracusans  having  (as  I  have  before  related) 
expelled,  in  the  time  of  Gelo  the  tyrant,  themselves  held  the 
territory.  Having  disembarked  there,  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  proceeding  against  a  certain  fort  ^  of  the  Syra^ 
cusans,  and  not  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  along  the  coast 
with  their  land  and  sea  force  to  the  river  Terias  ^,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  plain  ^,  they  wasted  it,  and  burnt  the  com  on  the 
ground;  and  happening  upon  a  small  party  of  Syracusans, 
and  killing  some,  and  raising  a  trophy,  they  retreated  to  their 
ships :  then  having  sailed  to  Catana,  and  furnished  themselves 
widi  provisions,  they  marched  to  Centoripa^",  a  town  of  the 
Siculi;  and  having  brought  it  to  surrender  on  terms,  they 
departed,  after  having  burnt  also  the  corn  of  the  Inessaeans  ^^ 


»  Supplies.]  By  rpo^t)v  may  be  meant,  as  often  in  Thucydides,  the  pa^ 
of  the  troops ;  a  sense,  indeed,  which  here  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
article. 

*  Horsemen.]    Horses,  it  seems,  they  could  procure  in  Sicily. 

7  A  certmnfort.]  This  seems  to  have  been  tne  fort  lately  erected  by  the 
Syracusans  on  the  site  of  the  old  Megara. 

•  Terias.]    On  which  see  supra,  c.  50. 

9  The  plmn.]    Namely,  of  Leontini. 

10  Centoripa,]  The  situation  of  this  place  may  be  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained from  two  passages  of  Strabo  and  bil.  Italicus,  cited  by  Uluverius.  It 
was  on  a  hieh  hill,  at  the  roots  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  Symsetlius.    See  more  in  Cluverius  and  Wassc  on  Thucyd.  7,  32. 

With  respect  to  the  ratio  appellationis  (on  which  all  the  geographers  are 
silent),  it  may  perhaps  denote  Drovet^s  town  ;  for  KivropiiroQ  seems  to  have 
been  an  adjective  for  Kivrutp^  which,  as  we  find  from  Hesych.,  signified  a 
drover, 

H  Inesueans.]    See  note  on  1, 3,  lOJ.    The  aatient  little  city  of  Inessa, 
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and  Hyblaeans  ^^;  and  on  reaching  Catana,  they  find  the  horse- 
men arrived  '^  from  Athens,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  accou- 
trements, but  without  horses,  which  were  to  be  provided  for 
them  in  the  country ;]  also  thirty  horse-archers,  and  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver. 

XCV.  This  same  spring  also  the  Lacedaemonians,  taking 
the  field  against  Argos,  advanced  as  far  as  Cleone ;  but  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake  they  retired :  and  after  this,  the 
Argives,  making  an  irruption  into  the  bordering  territory  of 
Thyrea,  took  considerable  spoil  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
was  sold  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  talents.^ 

This  same  summer,  and  not  long  after,  the  popular  party  ^ 
at  Thespiae  made  an  attack  on  those  that  held  the  offices  of 
state,  yet  could  not  seize  the  reins  of  government ;  but  on  the 
Thebans  ^  proceeding  to  support  the  government,  some  were 
seized,  while  others  fled  to  Athens. 

XCVI.  And  now  this  same  summer,  the  Syracusans 
hearing  that  the  Athenians,  having  received  the  horsemen, 
were  about  to  advance  upon  them,  and  considering  that 
unless  the  enemy  should  acquire  possession  of  Epipolse  (a 
steep  and  rocky   tract,  lying  immediately  above  the  city). 


which  seems  to  have  been  first  called  iEtna,  was  (as  we  find  from  Strabo) 
not  far  from  Centoripa,  and  (as  he  says)  eighty  stadia  from  Catana.  Wasse 
supposes  it  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Coenobium  S.  Johannis 
de  Arenis ;  Dorville  (Sic.  p.  224.)  that  of  St.  Nicola  deli'  arena,  probably 
another  chapel ry  of  the  same  parish,  and  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
the  distance  given  bv  Strabo. 

»«  Hyblaans.]    lliose  of  Hybia  Galeatis,  or  Maior. 

>3  Find  the  horsemen  arrived.l  The  Athenians  had  been  all  this  while 
waiting  for  them,  during  which  much  time  was  lost  in  petty  operations. 

1  Sold  for  not  leu  than  twenty-five  talents.]  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
spoil  was  not  permitted  to  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  but  was  thrown 
into  one  common  stock,  and  sold,  wnether  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors, 
or  of  the  state. 

«  Popular  party,]  That  there  was  such  a  party  at  ThespiK,  namely, 
those  who  were  then  suspected  of  Atticizing,  we  may  conjecture  from  1.  4, 
133.  The  Thebans,  however,  demolished  their  walls,  and  probably  placed 
the  oligarchical  party  in  possession  of  all  the  power.    Hence,  perhaps,  the 

S resent  attack  proceeded  from  the  long-suppressed  indignation  of  the 
emocratical  party  at  this  treatment,  who  ttieretbre  attempted  a  revolution. 
3  Thebans,]    I  here  follow  the  reading  of  two  goocf  MSS.,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.    The  common  reading  'A^rivaiutv  yields  a 
tense  the  contrary  to  what  is  required. 
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they  (L  e.  the  Syracusans)  could  not  easily,  even  if  defeated  in 
battle^  be  circumvallated  ^  formed  the  design  of  guarding 
the  ascent  thither,  that  the  enemy  might  not  unawares  mount 
and  seiase  the  post :  for  in  no  other  way  could  they  eflfect  their 
purpose,  as  the  rest  ^  of  the  situation,  the  whole  of  Epipolse, 
is  elevated  ^  (insomuch  as  to  afford  a  complete  view  of  all 
within  the  place) ;  but  it  inclines  gradually  down  to  the  city. 
It  was  called  by  the  Syracusans  Epipolce  because^  of  its 
being  abaoe  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  the  Syracusans 
going  forth  at  the  early  morn,  in  full  posse  to  the  meadow  ^\ 


1  They  could  not,  S^c.be  circumval/ated.]  Mitford  understands  this  diffi- 
culty to  haTe  consisted  in  the  form  of  a  hill,  oyer  the  skirt  of  which  a 
suburb  extended;  and  the  hill,  sloping  towards  the  town,  being  precipitous 
toward  the  country.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject.  The  impracticability  of  circumvallating  did  not  arise  from  the 
form,  or  situation  of  the  hill,  for  it  was  not  so  near  as  that  the  line  of  cir- 
cumTallation  should  have  needed  to  cross  any  part  of  it;  and  as  to  the 
niAurb  of  Epipolae,  there  was  at  that  time  none,  it  having  arisen  in  after^ 
i^es.  The  impracticability  adverted  to  seems  to  have  been  this :  that  as 
the  Epipolie  consisted  of  a  continuity  of  lofty  heights,  which  would  have 
extended  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  circumvaliation*  therefore 
if  that  ground  were  occupied  by  any  tolerable  force,  the  wall  of  circumval- 
latioD  would  always  be  in  dancer  of  attack,  and  the  guards  have  no  defence 
from  their  assailants  on  the  heights;  therefore,  circunwallation  alone  was 
impracticable,  and  a  wall  of  contravallation  also  would  be  requisite :  but  the 
Atnehian  force  was  not  sufficient  to  man  both. 

V  At  the  rest,  4^.]  I  have  here  somewhat  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
clauses,  as  seemed  required  by  perspicuity. 

3  Is  elevated,]  As  the  commentators  nave  not  adduced  examples  of  this 
sense  of  iKaprae^at  (like  suspendi  in  Latin),  the  following  may  be  accept- 
able:   Plutarch  Anton.  46.  r<i  fiiyaka  iricia  rwv  Xo^v  rovTutv  i^riprrirai, 

Strabo  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  UrfpTtiTai  ?)  x*^P^*^  ^P^  vorov, 

4  It  was  called  Epipolce  because,  ^-c]  So  Etym.  Mag.  363,  S8.  'EttiVoXic. 
r6iroQ  iv  ^vpeueoveoi^,  xai  uuofiafrrai  dtrb  rov  iirtircXiig  raiv  <iXXcav  dvai.  See 
also  Schwebelon  Onosand.  18. 

Mitford  observes  that  Epipolse  is  synonymous  with  the  English  name 
Orerton.  Perhaps  we  may  more  appositely  compare  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Lincolnshire  called  Above-hill,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Thucycudes 
uses  the  article  with  Epipolse  even  in  thejirst  mention  of  the  place,  because 
such  was  usually  done  in  the  case  of  names  of  places  which  had  yet  scarcely 
become  regular  appellatives.  Now  since,  as  descriptive  nouns,  they  required 
the  article  used  xar  iloxr)f,  so,  as  being  yet  in  the  midway  between  common 
nouns  and  nouns  appellative,  they  retained  it. 

s  The  meadow.]  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  article  should  here  be 
used,  as  no  meadow  has  before  been  mentioned ;  but,  in  fact,  the  article  is 
here  employed  to  denote  a  certain  meadow  well  known,  and  a  usual  place 
of  military  exercise.  This  use  of  a  noun  oflen  ended  in  the  noun  becoming 
a  regular  appellative,  at  first  employed  with  the  article,  and  afterwards 
wiihotU  it.  Sometimes,  for  perspicuity's  sake,  some  case  of  the  participle 
mXo^fif voc  is  employed,  as  just  after  t6v  KaXoufuvov  Akovra, 
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near  the  river  Anapus,  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  (for 
they  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  command)  made  a  review  of 
the  heavy-armed,  and  first  set  apart  six  hundred  ^  chosen 
men  of  the  heavy  infantry  (putting  them  under  the  command 
of  Diomilus,  a  fugitive  from  Andros  ^ ),  in  order  that  they 
might  serve  as  a  garrison  for  Epipolse,  and  be  quickly  at 
hand  for  any  service  where  their  presence  might  be  necessary. 

XCVII.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  this  night  ^  were  reviewed,  and,  undiscovered  by  the 
Syracusans,  effected  a  landing  (after  leaving  Catana)  at  wliat 
is  called  Leon  ^,  which  is  distant  from  Epipolae  six  or  seven 


It  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  places  ip  our  antient  Roman  stations 
which  had  a  similar  name,  and  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Thus  a 
£eld  called  the  Wang  at  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire. 

0  Six  hundred."]  All  the  MSS.  have  teven  hundred;  but  the  present 
reading  (adopted  by  Bekker  from  Valla)  is  required  By  almost  all  tnc  best 
JilSS.  m  the  next  chapter,  and  all  at  1.  7,  43. 

The  Syracusan  generals  might  well  appoint  their  troops  to  guard  this 
Dostf  feanng  that  it  should  be  as  suddenly  and  secretly  seized  by  the  Athenians 
landing  at  the  port  of  Trogilus,  as  their  former  station  was  occupied.  How 
well  founded  tneir  apprehensions  were,  the  event  speedily  provetl. 

7  DiomUui,  a  fugUive  from  Andros."]  The  appointment  of  an  Athenian 
«xileto  this  important  command,  strongly  indicates  (Mitford  observes)  how 
conscious  the  Syracusan  generals  were  of  the  inferior  skill  and  experience 
of  their  own  officers. 

»  The  day  suAseqitetU  to  this  night.]  Such  is  the  import  of  the  words  of 
the  original.  Smith  renders  the  whole  passage  thus :  **  The  Athenians,  who 
had  mustered  their  forces  on  the  preceding  day,  had  stood  away  from 
Catana,  and  were  come  in  the  night  undiscovered  to  the  spot  called  Leon." 
So  also  Mitford.  And  certainly  that  is  a  very  intelligible  sense;  yet  it 
cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand;  nor  do  the  MSS. 
supply  any  materials  for  emendation :  and,  probably,  the  common  reading 
]fl  correct.  By  this  night  must  be  meant  the  night  of  the  day  when  the 
Syracusans  met  for  review:  consequently,  the  Athenians  reviewed  their 
troops  on  the  next  day,  and,  embarking  in  the  evening,  made  the  coast  at 
Tfaapsus  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  review  in  question.  Yet,  as 
we  afterwards  find  the  Syracusans  were  in  the  meadow  at  the  time  the 
Athenians  landed,  we  must  suppose  that  the  review  (which  was,  indeed,  a 
lort  of  exercise  and  training')  was  extended  to  a  second  day.  If  such  be  not 
the  sense,  thepassage  must  be  corrupt. 

«  Leon.]  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  situation 
of  this  place,  which  Letronne  puts  between  Thapsus  and  Catana.  He  is, 
however,  solidly  refuted  by  Goeller,  who  rightly  maintains  that  Leon  was 
between  Thapsus  and  the  Portus  Trogiliorum ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was 
some  distance  inland.  But  this  last  opinion,  though  maintained  by  Bochart 
and  others,  seems  very  ill  founded ;  and  to  take  Kurtk  in  such  a  sense  were 
▼ery  harsh.    I  cannot  but  think  that  Leon  was  an  inlet  running  up  the 
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stadky  and  dneBdNuicing,  tliey  anchored  with  the  fleet  at 
Tli^Mos.  *  Now  this  IB  a  peninsala,  with  a  iun*row  isthmus, 
jattHig  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Syra- 
cwe^  by  'either  sea  or  land.  The  naval  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nims,  having  formed  a  palisade  across  the  isthmus  at  Thapsus, 
lay  still ;  bat  the  land  forces  marched  full  speed  to  Epipolae^ 
and  anticipflfeed  theSyracusans  by  ascending  at  Euryalus,  before 
they  faeaFd  of  it  at  the  meadow,  and  leaving  the  review,  re- 
paired thither  ^ ;  proceeding  to  succour,  with  all  possible  haste, 
both  the  rest  and  also  the  six  hundred  under  Diomilus.  ^  But 
the  distance  they  had  to  traverse  from  the  meadow  was  not  less 
than  twenty-five  stadia.  Meeting,  therefore,  with  the  enemy  in 


land  near  to  the  Portiu  Trogilionim ;  from  which,  to  some  parts  of  Epipols, 
it  would  not  be  more  than  the  distance  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  It  if 
true  that  Livy  1. 24.  39.  speaks  of  it  as  five  miles  from  nexapylum ;  but  CIu- 
Tcritts  has  proved  that  the  reading  is  corrupt,  and  for  v.  millia  passuum  he 
would  read  wuUe  ti  qukngentit  pattibtu.  That,  however,  is  too  bold ;  and  I 
would  propose  for  v.  miilia  passuum,  ii.  millia  passuum.  Thus  there  will  be 
no  discrepancy  between  Thucydides  and  Livy ;  for,  no  doubt,  some  parts  of 
Eipipoim  were  nearer  by  several  stadia  to  Leon  than  others. 

Leon,  then,  was  very  near  the  place  afterwards  called  Galeagra,  or 
ScalaGneca. 

'  Tkimgut,]  This  place  was  taken  in  preference  to  the  Portus  Trogi- 
lionim, because,  from  its  peninsular  situation,  there  would  be  far  better 
defence  for  the  sailors  when  on  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  peninsula,  in  GoelIer*s  plan,  is  made  any  thing 
but  with  a  narrow  isthmus.  And  though  such  is  its  form  at  present,  yet 
that  will  not  justify  his  representation,  since,  from  the  perpetual  earth- 
quakes, and  irruptions  of  the  sea  here,  great  changes  must  have  taken  place. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Thapsus  is  uncertain ;  for  though  it  may  seem  to 
be  derived  from  ^djrrw,  yet  that  is,  perhaps,  more  specious  than  true.  Pro- 
bably it  is  of  Punic  crigm. 

*  Hearing  of  ii.  Sire]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  this  perplexing 
passage,  the  difficulty  of  which  has  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  excessive 
brevity,  and  the  blending  of  two  phrases.  I  have  followed  the  reading  of 
Bekker  and  Goeller,  U  rov  Xiiftiovog  Kai  Trjc  iUTaattog,  as  faunded  on  most 
of  the  MS8. ;  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  the  common  reading  is  bad  Greek. 
It  may,  indeed,  justly  be  questioned  (with  Duker)  whether  17  i^framf  rov 
XgtfMintQ  be  equivalent  to  recensio,  atuB  Jit  in  prato.  But  why  Goeller 
should  regard  Dorvillc's  mode  of  taking  the  words  (namely,  "  the  field  of 
review  ")**  yet  worse,"  1  cannot  imagine.  We  use  the  very  same  kind  of 
expression  when  we  say,  **  the  field  of  exercise.**  Bauer  remarks  that  it 
savours  of  Hebraism.  But  it  is  probably  one  of  those  modes  of  speech 
which  are  common  to  all  languages,  antient  and  modern. 

^  Tic  lix  hundred  under  JOSomShs.]  It  is  plain  that  these  troops  were  then 
at  the  meadow  with  the  rest,  and  not  on  guard  at  Epipols ;  which,  if  this 
was  the  second  day  of  review,  was  a  fault  of  the  generals. 
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a  somewhat  disordered  manner,  and  being  defeated  in  battle  ® 
at  Epipolae,  they  made  a  retreat  to  the  city,  with  the  loss  of 
Diomilus  and  three  hundred  others.  After  this,  the  Athenians, 
raising  a  trophy,  and  giving  up  the  dead,  under  truce,  to  the 
Syracusans,  descended  on  the  following  day  to  the  city  itself, 
and  on  the  enemy  not  coming  foith  to  meet  them,  they  retired 
and  erected  a  fort  at  Labdalum,  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
eminence  of  Epipolae  ^,  and  looking  towards  Megara,  in 
order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  depository  for  their  utensils 
and  effects  %  when  they  advanced  either  for  battle  or  for 
circumvallation. 

XCVIII.  And  not  long  after,  there  came  to  them  from 
Egesta  three  hundred  horse,  and  of  Siculi,  Naxians,  and 
some  others,  about  one  hundred.  There  were  also  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Athenians,  for  whom  they  had  procured 
horses,  some  from  the  Egestaeans,  and  others  by  purchase* 
And  the  total  number  of  cavalry  collected  together  was  six 
hundred  and  fifty.  ^ 

Having  stationed  a  garrison  at  Labdalum,  the  Athenians 
then  marched  to  Syca  [or  Tyca  ^],  whither  taking  post,  they 
raised,  with  all  speed,  the  wall  of  circumvallation  ^ ;  and  by 


^  Defeated  in  battle,]  This  defeat  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  not  only 
by  their  disorder,  but  by  the  Athenians  having  the  vantage  ground.  Mit- 
ford  relates  that  there  was  a  fierce  battle :  but  to  this  the  words  of 
Thucydides  do  not  give  the  least  countenance. 

7  Labdalum,  on  the  summit^  ^rc]  This  sense  has,  indeed,  been  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  Eurt/alus  was  the  top.  But,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
preceding  note,  Labdalum  was  probably  the  top,  as  would  seem  from  its 
name,  which  signifies  peaked, 

'  Effects,]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render,  money:  Mitford,  ''military 
chest.  But  such  would  be  yet  safer  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  xp4m^^<*  ^^y 
Ter}'  well  signify  effects  and  moveables  of  every  kind. 

■  TVie  total  number,  ^c]  Diodonis  Siculus,  however,  reckons  eight 
hundred.  And,  indeed,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  Siculi,  Naxians, 
and  others  should  have  furnished  more  than  one  hundred. 

3  Syca,  or  Tyca.]  The  latter  is  thought  by  Duker  and  others  to  be  the 
true  reading ;  while  Goeller  considers  the  Syca  as  a  Doric  form.  See,  how- 
ever, Schweighauser  on  Polyb.  8,  5,  2.  and  the  commentators  on  Liv. 
1.24,21. 

3  IVall  of  circumvallation.]  So  the  Scholiast,  Letronne,  and  Goeller 
rightly  take  rbv  kOkXov  :  thoush  others  understand  it  of  the  fort  of  Lab- 
dalum. That,  however,  is  saUsfactorily  refuted  by  Goeller,  who  truly  re- 
marks that  kvkXo^  is  in  like  manner  used  of  the  blockading  wall  at  1.  7,  2.; 
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the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  they  struck  a  terror  into  the 
Syracusans,  who,  going  forth,  determined  to  give  battle,  and 
not  suffer  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  When,  hpw- 
ever,  they  were  already  ranged  for  battle  in  opposite  lines, 
the  Syracusan  commanders,  seeing  their  men  in  disarray, 
and  not  easily  to  be  put  into  order  ^j  led  them  back  to  the 
city,  except  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Athe- 
nians, hindered  the  men  from  bringing  up  stones,  or  wander- 
ing to  any  distance^;  until,  at  length,  one  battalion  ^  of  the 
Athenian  heaVy-armed,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  of 
their  horse,  charged  and  put  to  rout  the  Syracusan  cavalry, 
and  having  slain  some,  set  up  a  trophy. 
• 

XCIX.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians,  part  of 
them,  were  employed  in  building  the  wall  at  the  north  part 
of  the  line  of  circumvallation  ^ ;  while  others  brought  together 
stone  and  timber  %  and  laid  them  down,  in  regular  order  ^, 
towards  the  place  called  Trogilus  *^,  where  was  the  shortest 
cut  for  their  circumvallatory  wall  from  the  great  port  to  the 


and  It  may  be  added,  that  the  term  KvxXog  is  here  employed,  as  being 
acfapted  to  the  sense  included  in  circumvallation, 

4  In  ditarray,  and  not,^c.]  The  very  fault  of  all  raw  troops,  especially 
when  over-eager  and  not  in  much  subordination. 

*  Wandering  to  any  distance.]     Namely,  to  procure  wood,  water,  &c. 

9  One  biUtaRon.]  Or  rather,  tribe :  for  Acacius  and  Duker  have  proved, 
by  a  reference  to  tierod.  6,  ill.  Plutarch.  Aristid.,  Thucyd.  3,  90.  and  100., 
and  the  present  passage,  that  the  Athenians  always  fought  with  each  tribe 
separate;  as  was  the  case  (Goeller  remarks^  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
most  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  vestiges  (he  thinks)  may  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Nestor,  Hom.  II.  2,  362,  See  also  Schneider  on 
Xenoph.  Hist  4,  2,  1 9. 

7  The  watt  at  the,  ^f^.]  Such  is,  1  conceive,  the  sense  of  rd  irpo^  Bopkav 
rov  kvkXov  rcfxoCf  which  words  are  abjure ly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  and  in- 
accurately by  Smith,  according  to  whose  version  the  Athenians  were 
building  a  second  wall,  besides  that  of  circumvallation.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Athenians  commenced  their  wall  on  the  north  part,  and  drew  it  towards 
Trogilus. 

>.  «  7\mber,]  Hence  it  clearly  appears  that  timber  was  used,  together  with 
stone,  in  walls  of  circumvallation;  chieHy,  we  may  suppose,  for  the 
towers.  And,  therefore,  carpenters  would  be  taken  as  well  as  other 
artisans. 

.  B  In  regular  order.]  i.  e.  as  they  were  brought,  depositing  them  in  heaps 
to  be  ready  for  the  work. 

10  TVogUus]  This  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  td  have  b^li  a  vil- 
lage. But  that  is  not  clear.  By  the  name's  being  accompanied  by  rbv  ro- 
Xov/uvoy^  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  little  account* 
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c^er  sea.  But  the  Syracusaos,  at  the  suggestion,  m  a  great 
measure,  of  Hermocrates,  resolved  no  longer  to  put  matr 
ters  to  hazard  by  any  general  battles  with  the  Atheniama.  It 
was  likewise  thought  most  advisable  to  build  an  under  (or 
intercepting)  waU  ^S  in  the  direction  where  the  Athenians 
were  about  to  carry  their  wall,  seeing,  that  if  they  were  before- 
hand with  the  thing,  they  should  cut  off  all  further  progress. 
And,  moreover,  in  case  the  Athenians  should  attack  them  in 
tfie  work,  they  determined  to  send  part  of  their  army  to  keep 
them  off;  and  it  was  thought  that  ihe^  would  thus  preoccupy 
with  palisades  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
Athenians  would  have  to  cease  from  their  work,  if  they  turned 
their  attention  thither  with  all  their  forces.'^  They,  therefore, 
went  forth,  and  set  to  work  (commencing  from  their  city 
wall),  and  carried  forward  a  transverse  wall  below  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians  *^,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  Temenos  '% 
and  therewith  erecting  wooden  towers.  As  to  the  Athenian 
fleet,  it  had  not  yet  sailed  round  to  the  great  port;  but  the 
Syracusans  still  had  the  command  of  the  parts  by  the  sea 


15 
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>  >  An  under  (or  intercepting)  wall,]  i.  e.  a  wall  which  should  protrude  from 
the  north  part  of  their  city  wall,  and  which,  crossing  the  p}&ce  where  their 
wall  of  circumvallation  was  meant  to  be  carried,  should  effectually  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  thing.  See  the  Schol.  (who  has  here  an  excel- 
lent explanation)  and  the  plan  of  Syracuse. 

IS  //  w(u  thought  that  they  utould^  S^c"]  This  is  the  best  version  that  the 
passage  seems  to  admit;  for  it  is  so  obscurely  and  brielBy  worded  that  no 
mtre  version  can  clearly  give  the  sense,  which  may  best  be  represented  in 
paraphrase  thus :  **  It  was  thought  that  in  this  attempt  they  should  at  least 
succeed  in  raising  a  double  palisade  across  the  proposed  line  of  the  circum- 
vallation. Thit  they  thought  might  be  accomplished  even  aeainst  a  part 
of  the  Athenian  forces;  and  if  they  should  choose  to  draw  forth  their  whole 
force,  the  wall  would,  in  the  meantime,  be  suspended.  If  they  raised  the 
double  palisade,  thev  might  easily,  by  degrees,  convert  that  into  a  wall;  and 
so  long  as  they  could  keep  up  the  palisade,  so  long  they  had  a  safe  approach 
to  the  raising  of  a  wall.*' 

>3  Below  the  wall  of  the  Atheniaru.]  Goellcr  here  explains:  **  Quia  enim 
inde  ab  inferiore  et  Epipolas  subterjacente  regione  urbis  murus  transversus 
a  Syracusanis  ducebatur,  alterum  correlativum  posuit.'* 

•"•  Cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  Temenos,]  i.  e.  the  olives  in  the  grove  of 
the  sacred  close  belonsing  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Goeller 
remarks  that  thev  worshipped  Apollo  as  the  apxfxy^rt7c,  or  arch-leader  of 
their  colon v,  he  having  directed  the  colonization  by  his  oracle. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  antients  to  surround 
their  temples  with  a  sacred  close,  encircled  by  a  high  wall,  most  of  which 
enclosure  was  occupied  by  groves. 

■^  Parts  hy  the  sea.^  Such  as  the  hill  of  PleDimyrium,  and  the  island  of 
Plemmyrium,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  port. 
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while  the  Athenians  had  to  fetch  all  their  necessary  stores  by 
land  from  Thapsus. 

C.  When  they  conceived  that  tlieir  under  wall  was  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  by  palisade  and  stone  work,  and  that  the 
Athenians  came  no^t  to  hinder  them  in  the  erection  ^,  the  Sy- 
racusans,  since  they  feared  they  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  should 
engi^  with  them  more  to  advantage  when  apart  ^,  and, 
moreover,  as  they  were  hastening  forward  with  their  circum- 
vallation  ^,  leaving  one  battalion  (or  tribe)  as  a  guard  of  the 
building,  retired  to  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians 
destroyed  the  pipes,  which,  by  subterraneous  ducts,  brought 
water  for  drinking  to  the  city.  ^  And  watching  the  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  in  tlieir  tents  at  noon- 
day, and  when  some  had  gone  into  the  city,  and  those  in  the 
palisaded  work  were  keeping  guard  but  negligently,  they 
ordered  three  hundred  of  their  chosen  troops,  and  some 
picked  light  infantry  with  complete  arms  \  to  run  suddenly  al 
full  speed  up  to  the  counter-wall ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
army,  under  one  commander,  marched  towards  the  city  (to 
repel  attack  from  thence)  the  above-mentioned  division,  under 
the  other  commander,  went  towards  the  palisades,  near  the 
postern  gate.  ^  And  the  three  hundred,  making  their  assault, 
carried  the  palisade,  the  garrison  abandoning  it,  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  fore-wall  ^  around  Temenites.    And  the  pursuers 


*  Came  not  to  hinder,  ^c]  The  Athenian  generals  saw  the  policy  of 
Hermocrates,  and  perceived  that  it  was  most  for  their  own  interest  to  con»- 
plcte  the  wall  down  to  Trogilus. 

^  Apart,]  i.  e.  when  with  only  a  part  of  their  forces,  as  nt  present,  and 
of  those  some  ensaged  in  building.  They  feared  lest  the  Athenians  should 
muster  their  whole  force,  and  attack  them. 

^  Hastening  forward  with  their  circumvailation.]  And,  therefore,  might 
speedily  finish  it,  and  then^  attack  them  in  full  force. 

^  The  pipes  which,  ^c]  Of  this  noble  amicduct  the  ruins  even  yet 
remain,  and  descriptions  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dorvillc,  Swinburne,  HoarCi 
and  others. 

^  Picked  light  infantry  with  complete  arms.]  Such  is  the  real  sense,  which 
has  been  mistaken  both  by  Hobbes  and  Smith. 

<>  Near  the  postern  gate.]  Namely,  from  the  Temenites  to  EpipoI«. 
From  \\i\sjjostem  we  must  distinguish  the  gates  of  Temenites,  which  alio 
led  from  Tcmenos,  but  in  the  direction  of  Olympieum  and  the  Anapuf. 
(Goeller.)    See  the  plan  of  Syracuse. 

7  Forc'waU.]  Namely,  that  which  the  Syracusans  had  drawn  around 
Temenites,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  circumv'allation. 

L  4 
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borst  in  with  them,  but  when  within  they  were  forced  head- 
long back  again,  and  some  few  of  the  Argives  and  Atlienians 
were  there  slain.  Then  the  whole  army  having  entered, 
destroyed  the  under,  or  counter-walling,  and  pulling  up  the 
pales,  distributed  them  among  their  own  men,  and  then  set 
-ap  a  trophy* 

r  ■  • 

.'  CI.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians  carried  forward 
their  wall  of  circumvallation  to  the  rocky  ground  beyond  the 
Biarsh,  which  at  that  part  of  Epipolae  looks  toward  the  great 
harbour,  and  where  their  circumvallation  would  be  the 
siicMrtest,  descending  through  the  level  ground,  and  the  pool 
or  marsh,  to  the  port.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  went 
finth,  and  themselves  again  sought  to  cut  oiF  the  work  by  a 
palisade  ^  carried  from  the  city  across  the  middle  of  the 
marsh ;  and  likewise  dug  a  ditch,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their  wall  as  far  as  the 
sea.  But  they,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  part  up  to 
the  steep,  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  palisade  and  ditch  of 
the  Syracusans,  ordering  the  Jleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus 
to  the  great  port  of  Syracuse ;  while  the  army,  about  daybreak 
(descending  from  Epipolee  to  the  level  ground,  and  so  across 
the  marshy  pool,  where  it  was  clayey  and  stiffest,  laying 
dters  and  planks,  and  passing  thereon),  accomplished  the 
storming  of  the  palisade  (all  but  a  small  part  ^),  and  the  ditch, 
and  afterwards  took  the  remaining  portion.  A  battle  then 
ensued,  wherein  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory ;  and  such  of 
die  Sjrtacusans  as  were  on  the  right  wing  fled  to  the  city, 
while  those  on  the  left  took  to  the  river.  And  now,  with  a  view 
to  hinder  them  from  crossing  it,  the  three  hundred  select 
troops  of  the  Athenians  in  all  haste  made  for  the  bridge.  But 
the  Syracusans,  alarmed  at  this  movement,  closed  with  those 
three  hundred  (for  many  of  their  horse  were  there),  and 
putting  them  to  the  rout,  made  ail  attack  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  Athenians.     In   the  course  of  this  charge,  the  first 


I  PaRsade.]     By  this  is  meant  a  work  consisting  of  two  palisades, 
between  which  the  ffuards  were  posted, 
ft  A  mall  fmrl.]    Namely,  it  should  seem,  that  next  to  the  city  wall. 
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• 

battalion  ^  of  the  wing  was  seized  with  a  panic.  On  seeing 
which,  Lamachus  went  to  their  succour,  following  with  him 
jsome  few  archers,  and  the  Argives;  when  having  passed  a 
certain  ditch  ^,  and  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body  with 
only  a  few  ^,  who  had  passed  over  with  him,  he  was  slain, 
and  five  or  six  of  those  with  him.  These  the  Syracusans 
immediately  snatching  up,  hurried  across  the  river  into  a 
secure  spot,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army  advancing, 
themselves  retreated. 

CII.  In  the  mean  time,  such  of  them  as  had  first  taken 
refuge  in  the  city,  when  they  saw  what  had  happened, 
themselves  resuming  courage,  issued  from  thence,  and  again 
ranged  themselves  against  the  Athenians,  opposite,  and  sent 
a  part  of  their  force  to  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumval- 
lation  at  Epipolse,  thinking  that  they  should  find  it  destitute  of 
defence,  and  easily  take  it  And  to  the  extent  of  ten  plethra 
(or  six  hundred  and  eighty  cubits)  they  took  and  destroyed 
the  outwork ' ;  but  the  wall  itself  of  circumvallation,  Nicias 
(for  he  happened  to  be  there,  left  behind  by  indisposition) 
hindered  them  from  taking;  ordering  the  labourers^  to  set 
fire  to  the  machines,  and  whatever  other  timber  had  been  de- 
posited before  the  wall;  being  sensible  that,  from  want  of  troops, 
they  could  in  no  other  way  save  themselves.  And  it  hap- 
pened according  to  his  expectation ;  for  the  Syracusans,  by 


!^  First  battalion,]  I  here  read,  with  Valla,  Duker,  and  Portus,  ^vXi}. 
The  reading  fvXaxiiy  the  fore-guard  or  picket-guard,  yields  no  tolerable 

*  Having  paued  a  certain  ditch,]  'Eiri^ta€dvTfg :  this  verb  is  somewhat 
rare;  but  I  have  noted  it  in  Pausan.  1,56,  2.  l7rtiia£dvTMv  Ivi  ri/v  i//ui-r/i- 
Xfuiv  Xenoph.  Hist.  5, 3,  4.  'OXvu^ioi  Cu€atvov  rbv  Trorafiov,  Herod.  4,  129, 
10.  liridta£dvTig  U\wkov.  Polyb.  .7,  14,  8.  3,  71,  10.  4,  64,  9.  Dio  Cass. 
292,  57.   Arrian  £.  A.  2,  3.  Joseph.  5.  56,  40. 

*  Separated  from,  ^c]  The  expression  ftovto^u^  fur  dXiyiav  may  seem  to 
involve  an  inconsistency ;  but  by  the  best  writers  ^op6m  if  used  in  a  qualified 
sense,  as  Herod.  6,  15.  iEschyl.  Pers.  740.  fiovdca  ik  S'fpKriv  tprjfwv  ^aiv 
ou  iroXKiav  fiira,  where  Dr.  Blomfield  compares  Eurip.  Hec.  1 130.  ftovov  Sk 
ffi'v  TiKVotm  fi  tttrayii. 

The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  the  death  of  Lamachus  seems  entitled  to 
no  attention. 

'  The  otUwork,]  Namely,  we  may  suppose,  a  sort  of  palisade,  by  way  of 
defence  to  the  workmen  and  others  against  any  sudden  attack,  or  th« 
annoyance  of  stra^ling  parties. 

9  Labouren.]    Pro^bly,  slaves.    Not  servants,  as  Hobbes  rendert. 
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reason  of  the  fire,  made  no  farther  advances,  but  imme- 
diately retreated  back.  Indeed,  by  this  time  there  had  come 
up  a  reinforcement  frokn  the  Athenians  below,  who  had  now 
chased  off  the  enemy  there,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fleet 
from  Thapsus  (agreeably  to  orders)  came  to  port  in  the  great 
harbour.  At  sight  of  this,  those  on  the  height  quickly  departed, 
as  did  the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusans,  ta  the  city,  being 
now  of  opinion  that  with  their  present  forces  they  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  hinder  the  carrying  of  the  wall  down  to  the 

sea.^ 

cm.  After  this,  the  Athenians  raised  a  trophy,  and  gave 
back  the  dead,  under  treaty,  to  the  Syracusans,  and  received 
tbose  slain  with  Lamachus,  and  Lamachus  himself.  Then 
with  their  whole  armament,  both  of  the  sea  and  the  land 
service,  they  began  to  block  up  Syracuse  with  a  double  wall  of 
circumvallation,  down  to  the  sea.  And  now  supplies  of  neces- 
saries for  the  army  were  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  ^ 
Many,  too,  of  the  Siculi,  who  had  before  stood  aloof,  looking 
to  see  which  should  be  the  conquerors,  now  came  over  to  the 
Athenians  as  allies ;  who  were  also  joined  by  three  fifty-oared 
ships  from  Tyrsenia.  Other  afiairs,  also,  took  a  turn  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes.  For  the  Syracusans,  as  no  assistance  came 
to  them  from  Peloponnesus,  no  longer  thought  that  they  should 
surmount  their  difficulties,  but  were  holding  conferences  with 
each  other,  and  correspondence  with  Nicias,  respecting  capitu- 
lation ;  for,  since  the  death  of  Lamachus,  he  had  held  the  sole 
command.     Nothing,  however,  was  concluded  '\  but  (as  was 


)  Who  now  suppoiedf  Sfc]  Mitford  very  well  paraphrases  thus:  ''All 
hope  of  intercepting  the  contravallation,  or  bv  any  means  preventing  its 
completion,  was  now  given  up  by  the  besieged. 

1  Supplies  of  neceuarietf  ^c]  From  the  fear  that  their  previous  refusal 
or  hesitation  to  joia  in  the  attack  or  furnish  provisions  might  draw  down 
npon  them  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  state. 

4  Nothing,  however^  tvas  conciuded.]  Because  (as  Mitford  thinks)  the 
terms  were  not  such  as  Nicias  thought  would  satisfy  his  greedy  masters. 
The  real  reason,  however,  might  be,  that  the  persons  in  conununication 
with  Nicias  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  not 
that  apprehension  of  subjection  to  a  democracv  which  might  justly  be 
entertained  by  the  aristocracy.  ^  Thus  nearly,  however,"  says  Mitford, 
^  was  a  creat  point,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  carried  towards 
realising  tne  magnificent  vittont  of  the  ambition  or  Aldbmdea;  and  so  near 
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likely  to  be  the  case  with  men  not  knowing  what  course  to 
and  besieged  more  closely  than  before)  many  proposals 
made  to  him,  and  yet  more  debates  were  agitated  in 
the  city.  For,  by  reason  of  their  present  calamities,  they  had 
ooDceiTed  a  suspicion  of  each  other  ^,  insomuch  that  they  re- 
moved from  office  the  commanders  under  whom  these  misfor^ 
tunes  had  occurred  (as  if  the  harm  had  befallen  them  either 
by  their  ill  luck  or  treachery),  and  elected  others  in  their 
stead,  Heraclides  ^,  Eucles,  and  Tellias. 

CIV.  In  the  meantime,  Gylippus  the  Lacedsemonian,  and 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  about  the  paits  of  Leucas, 
designing  to  bring  assistance  with  all  speed  to  Sicily;  but 
when  terribly  alarming  reports  reached  them,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  &lsehood  that  Syracuse  was  now  completely  blockaded, 
Gylippus  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  Sicilyy  but  being 
desirous  of  preserving  Italy^  he  himself  and  Pythen,  the 
Corinthian  commander,  crossed,  with  all  haste,  the  Ionian  gulf^ 
with  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian  vessels,  to  Taras ;  for 
the  Corinthians,  having  equipped,  besides  ten  of  their  own^ 
two  of  the  Leucadian  and  three  Ambraciot  triremes,  were 
to  sail  after.  Gylippus,  having  first  gone  on  an  embassy 
from  Taras  to  Thuria  (on  account  of  his  father  having  been 
once  a  citizen  of  that  place  ^),  but  not  being  able  to  bring  them 
over,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  coasting  along  the  Italian  shore, 
was  seized  by  a  wind  from  off  the  Tarantine  gulf-  (such  as 


was  Nicias  to  gaining,  almost  against  iiis  will,  the  glory  of  conqueror  of 
Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  and  adding  to  the  dominion  of  Athens  the  greatest 
acquisition  ever  yet  made  by  Grecian  arms." 

^  Had  conceived  a  suspicion  of  each  other.]  This  suspicion  of  treachery 
between  |)arty  and  party  Mitford  justly  considers  as  '*  the  universal  bane 
of  the  Grecian  commonwealth,  especially  in  adverse  circumstances." 

^  Heraclides,]    Probably,  the  same  person  that  was  in  office  before. 

«  On  account  of  Ids  father^  ^c]  His  father,  Cleandridas,  being  joined  ei 
counsellor  to  Plistoanax  in  his  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and,  after 
his  return,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  having  received  bribes  from  Pericles 
to  hasten  his  departure,  was  exiled,  and  went  and  resided  at  Thurium. 

«  Seized  by  a  wind  from  of  the  Tarantine  gulf]  I  have  here  followed 
the  conjecture  of  Poppo  Tapavrivov^  for  Te|[>ii/aio>/,  which  (it  may  be  added) 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  one  MS.  lipiwaiov.  The  c  and. 
a,  as  also  the  v  and  r,  are  often  confounded.  Certainly,  the  common  read- 
ing cannot  be  tolerated,  since  the  Tervuean  eulf  is  on  the  other  side  of 
Italy,  and  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  follows.    However,  rard  mustft 
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there  has  a  mighty  force  ^  when  standing  at  north  ^),  and 
carried  ofF^  to  sea,  and  after  being  exceedingly  tossed  by  the 
storm,  he  again  made  Taras,  where  he  drew  on  shore  and 
refitted  such  of  his  ships  as  had  suffered  from  the  storm. 
*  Nicias,  though  he  heard  that  he  was  on  the  voyage,  yet 
contemned  the  paucity  of  his  ships  (which  had  excited  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  Thurians),  and  conceiving  that  Gylippus 
bad  sailed  rather  for  privateering  purposes  than  regular  war, 
be  had  as  yet  kept  no  watch  on  his  motions.^ 

CV.  About  the  same  time  this  summer  the  Lacedaemonians 
(themselves  and  their  allies)  made  an  irruption  into  Argos, 
and  ravaged  most  of  the  country ;  on  which  the  Athenians 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  thirty  ships,  which 
was  a  most  manifest  violation  of  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedae* 


in  spite  of  the  objections  of  PoppO)  signify  tit  ihe  direction  of,  ortui  ab,  as 
Benedict  rightly  renders  it. 

«  Has  a  mighti/  force,]  So  Soph.  Aj.  1148.  iKTrvivtrac  fiiyac  avtfioQ, 
Pneudo-Eurip.  in  Kheso  3 1 9.  i^kHrrriQ  —  idpavai  Xcu^ri  —  /ilyoc  wiutv, 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 123.  Bopeas  6  fuyag.  See  also  Herod,  s.  138.  and  Plutarch 
Ages.  32. 

4  Standing  at  North,]  The  Scholiast  and  Goeller  rightly  observe  that 
iarriKU}g  is  applicable  to  what  we  call  a  steady  or  stiff  wind.  Here  I  would 
compare  Anstsen.  1.  2,  11.  tov  Sk  wVtvfiaroQ  iif^iv  loTijKoros.  Herod.  6,  140, 
4.  irritriiav  Avifjuav  crtrftrnficorttfv. 

Goeller  censures  the  Scholiast  for  adducing  the  phrase  ffrdtric  dvsfwv, 
affirming  that  that  means  quite  another  thing ;  but  the  passage  of  iEschyl. 
Prom.  1093.  whidi  he  adduces  from  Coray,  seeuis  to  justify  the  Scholiast; 
and  if  that  should  be  thought  dubious,  the  following  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  decisive.  Dio  Chr)  s.  (the  page  I  have  not  noted)  "Qtrmp  ydp  ai  rbv 
dvifiov  (Trjpaivovtrai  ratviai,  xard  rifv  trrdaiv  aiii  rov  frvivfuiTOQ  aihtpovvraif 
wvi  fikv  o^TiitQ,  vaXiv  ^k  ini  ^drtpa.  So  also  Suidas  explains  the  phrase  by 
ifri  wvoijg  ftialov  dvifiov. 

That  violent  winds  do  sometimes  blow  from  gulfs  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  antients;  ex.gr.  Plutarch 
Anton,  d^vta  Si  rav  koXttov  iroXvv  iKfrvivtravrtQ  Xi^a. 

*  Carried  of  ,]  Bckker  and  Goeller  edit  dpiratr^ii^y  which  may  be  con- 
firmed from  Eurip.  Cycl.  108.  dvi^nav  dvlXXai  Sivpd  fi  ¥ipira<frv  /3i'^.  iEschyl. 
Agam.  610.  fi  x^iiia  —  ^ipiram  (sell,  ahrbv,)  See  also  the  commentators  on 
Acts  27,  12.  Yet  the  common  reading  dvaptr,  is  jconfifmcd  by  iEschin. 
C.  Ctes.  §  45.  Kai  ydp  vavriKi)  xai  rriZtl  vrparia  rot  ireJXiif  apiijv  thiv 
d^tipiraupivat.  The  sense  will  thus  be  *'  in  transversum  abripi,"  which„  as 
being  more  significant  and  apposite,  I  should  be  iticlined  to  adopt,  did  I  not 
suspect  that  the  dv  arose  from  the  al  preceding.    However,  nihil  decerno. 

'  Kept  no  watch  on  his  motions.]  This  was  certainly  very  unwise  in  so 
experienced  a  person  as  Nicias.  The  Athenian  government,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  very  blamable  in  having  no  squadron,  however  small,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  to  watch  the  motions  of  tho  fleet  now  fitting  out 
at  Corinth  and  elsewhere,  and  pick  op  stragglers. 
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monians:  for  before^  indeed,  they  bad  carried  on  hostilities 
from  Pylus,  and  by  cruising  round  Peloponnesus,  rather  than 
making  any  debarkation  on  the  Laconian  territory,  or  carry" 
ing  on  war  (as  now)  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives  and  Man- 
tinceans ;  and  though  the  Argives  repeatedly  counselled  tliem 
only  to  land  with  arms  on  the  Laconian  territory,  and,  after 
having  ravaged  a  very  little  of  the  territory,  to  return,  they 
would  not.  Nay,  having  now  (under  the  command  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  Lsespodius,  and  Demaratus)  landed  at  Epidaurus  Li- 
mera,  and  ravaged  Prasia  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory, they  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  a  plausible  reason 
for  going  to  war  with  them  J  After  the  Athenians  had  retired 
with  their  fleet,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gone  home,  the 
Argives  made  an  irruption  into  Phliasia,  and  having  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  slain  some  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
returned  home. 


*  Gave  ike  Lficedtemoniaru,  4'^.]  This  ebullition  of  ill  will,  however 
natural  and  merited,  was  certainly  a  very  impolitic  step,  and  by  exciting  the 
Lacedsemonians  to  go  to  war,  and  send  Gylippus  and  the  forces  to  Sicily, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  Athens. 
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L  iV.NJ)  now  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  after  having  refitted  their 
ships,  ooa&ted  along  from  Taras  to  Locri  Epizephjrrii ;  and 
having  now  learnt,  on  more  accurate  intelligence,  that  Syracuse 
was  not  yet  completely  circumvallated,  but  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  any  coming  with  an  army  to  gain  entrance  by  the 
-way  of  E4)ipol8s,  they  consulted  whether,  keeping  Sicily  on 
the  right,  they  should  adventure  to  enter  the  place  by  sea,  or 
-whether,  with  Sicily  on  the  left,  they  should  first  sail  to 
Himera,  and  having  added  the  people  there  and  such  other 
forces  as  they  should  prevail  on  to  join  them,  should  go  by 
land.  And  it  was  resolved  to  sail  to  Himera,  especially  as 
the  four  Attic  ships,  which  Nicias,  however  he  might  despise 
them  \  yet,  on  hearing  that  they  were  at  Locri,  despatched, 
had  not  arrived  at  Rhegium.  Having  thus  been  beforehand 
with  this  guard-force,  they  make  their  passage  through  the 
strait,  and  only  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messene,  arrive  at 
Himera.  Being  there,  they  prevailed  on  the  Himerceans  to 
join  them,  and  both  themselves  to  follow,  and  also  to  supply 
arms  and  armour  ^  to  such  of  the  sailors  as  had  them  not  (for 
the  ships  they  drew  on  shore  and  laid  up) ;  and  sent  to  desire 
the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  in  full  force  at  a  certain  place 
by  the  way.  The  Geloans,  also,  and  some  tribes  of  Siculi, 
promised  them  some  inconsiderable  force ;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  the  more  disposed  to  join,  Archimedes  being  lately  dead 
(who  reigning  over  the  Siculi  in  those  parts,  and  possessing 
no  little  power,  was  attached  to  the  Athenians),  and  since 
Gylippus  seemed  to  have  come  from  Lacedaemon  with  zeal  for 
the  business.^     Gylippus,  then,  having  taken  of  the  sailors 

I  However  he  might  despise  them.]  This  (as  the  Scholiast  points  out)  is 
implied  in  the  o/iuic,  which  has  reference  to  a  clause  omitted. 

5  Arms  and  armour.']     Both  are  meant  by  oTrXa. 

3  With  zeal  for  tftc  business.]  Or,  with  alacrity  in  the  cause.  Thucy- 
dides  hints  that  the  people  more  readily  came  over  to  the  cause,  on  seeing 
the  Lacedaemonians  lay  aside  their  usual  sluggishness  and  hesitation,  and 
engage  heartily  in  the  affair. 


EXPLANATION  OF  REFERENCES. 


1, 1,   Triremes,  ftc.,  with  which  the  Synicusans  blocked  up  the  mouth  of 
the  great  port.  Book  vii.  chap.  59. 

2.  Mouth  of  the  great  port. 

3.  Islet  before  Plemmyrium.  yii.  23. 

4.  7,  8.  Dascon  ?     See  iii.  66.  n. 

5.  5.  Stockade  constructed  befon  tiieir  ships,  by  the  Athenians,  to  serve 

the  purpose  of  a  shut  up  port  tiL  38. 

6.  Transports  moored  before  the  stockade  to  secure  a  retreat  vii.  38. 

7.  Bottom  and  inmost  recess  of  the  port  ?  vii.  52. 

8.  The  jetty,  vii.  53. 

9.  Palisade  constructed  by  the  Athenians  beside  their  ships,  vi.  66. 
10, 10.  Road  to  Helorum.  vi.  66, 

11.  Palisade  and  ditch  carried  across  the  marsh  by  the  Syracusant,  to 
obstruct  the  wall  of  circumvallation.  vi.  101. 

1 2.  Place  at  which  the  market  for  the  fleet  vras  held,  by  the  advice  of 
Aristo.   vii.  39. 

13.  Files  driven  down  in  front  of  the  old  docks,  to  defend  the  Syracusan 
shipping.  TiL  25. 

14.  Dock.   See  vii.  22.  n. 

15.  Cross  wall.  See  vii. 

16.  Transverse  wall  of  the  Syracusans.  vi.  99. 
17, 17.  Single  wall  of  the  Syracusans.  vii.  4 — 6. 
18.  Postern  gate.  vL  100. 

19, 19, 19.  Double  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
20,  20.  Athenian  approaches,  vi.  99. 

21,21,  21.  Wall  of  the  Athenians,  carried  by  the  rocky  ground  beyond 
the  manh  doim  to  the  port.  vi.  101.  vii.  4. 

22.  Galeagrat  or  Soala  Grieca.   See  Livy  85,  23. 

23.  Hexapylum. 

24.  Pentapylum 


\    See  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  67. 
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and  marines  those  that  had  been  provided  with  arms,  to  the 
amount  of  seven  hundred  \  also  Himeraeans,  of  heavy  and 
light-armed  together,  about  one  thousand,  widi  one  hundred 
horse  and  some  Selinuntian  light-armed,  and  a  few  Geloan 
horse,  together  with  Siculi  in  all  one  thousand,  he  marched 
for  Syracuse. 

II.  And  now  the  Corinthian  and  other  ships  set  forward 
from  Leucas  with  all  possible  speed  ^,  and  Gongylus,  one  of 
the  Corinthian  commanders,  though  he  set  off  with  a  single 
ship  the  last  of  all,  yet  arrived  first  at  Syracuse,  and  a  little 
before  Gylippus  ^ ;  and  having  found  them  about  to  hold  an 
assembly,  in  order  to  form  measures  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
termination,  he  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  reanimated  tlieir  droop* 
ing  courage,  telling  them  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  now 
coming  up,  with  Gylippus  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  as  com- 
mander by  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  these  assurances  the  Sy- 
racusans  were  much  encouraged,  and  immediately  went  forth 
in  full  force  to  meet  Gylippus,  for  they  had  leamt  that  he  was 


*  Seven  hundred.]  This  was  probably  not  the  full  complement  of  the 
crews ;  for  the  air  of  the  expression  auaXa^utv  (U)  rwv  vavrdv  rovs,  &c« 
suggests  that  for  some  arms  could  not  be  provided;  and  otheri  mieht 
not  be  fit  to  act  as  hoplites,  from  sickness  or  other  causes;  and  a  tew 
would  necessarily  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  ships.  Thus  there  is  nothing 
to  negative  the  opinion  that  two  hundred  was  the  regular  number  of  the 
crew  of  a  trireme. 

Mitford,  indeed,  estimates  the  total  number,  with  the  attendant  slaves,  st 
five  thousand.  But  that  appears  far  above  the  mark.  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  s/aves  (who,  indeed,  were  not  much  used  for  war  by  these  na^ 
tions)  would  be  taken  on  such  an  expedition  as  this. 

>  And  flow  the  Corinthians^  ^c]  Smith  has  here  strangely  missed  the 
sense,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  perspicuous.  We  may  gather 
from  what  is  implied  rather  than  expressed,  that  the  fleet  did  not  set  out  all 
together,  but  that  some  ships  which  had  not  arrived  at  I^ucas  when  it  de* 
parted,  sailed  after  it,  and  of  these  the  last  was  the  vessel  of  Gongylus. 

-  Though  he  set  off^  4*^.,  arrivedfirst  at  Syracuse,]  That  Gongylus  made 
the  piibsage  in  less  time  than  the  rest  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  a 
fact  scarcely  worth  noticing.  But  it  was  really  of  great  importance ;  for 
time  was  then  very  precious ;  and  Gong)'lu8,  by  arriving  with  one  ship 
earlier  than  the  rest,  not  only  saved  so  much  time,  but  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  harbour  unobserved,  probably  by  night :  whereas,  the  tokoie  fled 
must  have  been  ol>served,  and  would  have  been  prevented  from  entering. 
There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  the  celerity  of  Gongylus's  passage  was,  as  Mit- 
ford  (though  witiiout  any  authority)  relates,  ef&cted  by  pushing  across  the 
gulf,  and  not,  as  usual,  coasting  the  Italian  shore.  Thus,  too,  he  arrived  in 
the  only  direction  where  the  Athenian  ships  were  not  on  the  watch. 
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now  near  •'' ;  and,  in  fact,  Gylippus,  having  by  the  way  taken 
legfie  *,  a  fort  of  the  Siculi,  and  putting  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  then  arrives  at  Epipolae  ^ ;  and  having  ascended  by 
Euryelus  (where  the  Athenians  at  first  gained  access)  he 
inarched  with  the  Syracusans  against  the  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
Now  it  chanced  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  Athenians 
had  completed  eight  or  nine  stadia  of  a  double  wall  to  the 
great  port,  except  a  small  part  next  the  sen,  which  they  were 
now  building.  At  the  other  part,  too,  of  the  circumvallation 
towards  Trogilus  to  the  other  sea,  stones  were  now  laid  ready 
most  part  of  the  way,  and  in  some  places  the  wall  was  half, 
and  in  others  entirely  finished.  Into  so  imminent  a  danger 
had  Syracuse  come,  and  within  so  little  of  being  enclosed.^ 


3  T^ey  had  learnt  that  he  toat  now  near.]  It  is  8uq)ri8ing  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not,  by  this  time,  have  so  completed  their  lines  of  circumval- 
lation as  to  have  prevented  all  communication  with  the  country.  Their 
industry  appears  to  have  been  as  slender  as  their  vigilance.  Ic  is  true  that 
they  had  many  natural  impediments  to  overcome,  especially  in  the  marsh 
across  which  they  must  carry  their  wall,  before  all  communication  with 
Epipolae  were  cut  off.  Though,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
there^  but  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  carrying  the  wall  down  to  the 
great  port. 

4  legce,]  Hobbes  and  Smith  write  Jegat,  But  that  cannot  be  tolerated ; 
ibr  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  'lirai  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  as 
a  fort  in  Sicily,  is  the  place  here  meant  Whether  'livac  or  Tiraq  be 
the  true  spelling,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  as  all  the  MSS.  of  Thucy- 
f^des  support  the  y,  it  should  surely  be  retained;  though  Goeller  edits  'Icrac, 
and  Bekker,  most  uncritically,  r«ra. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Jeg»  occupied  the  site  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  Acr<e, 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Gon^lus  should  have  stopped  to  take  for- 
tresses. But  probably  he  was  obliged  to  take  l^Bi%  or  Acrae,  because  it  was 
in  his  way  to  Syracuse,  and  occupied  by  the  Siculi  in  the  Athenian  in- 
terest. 

^  Arrives  at  Epipol<e.]  Mitford  here  accuses  Nicias  of  gross  neglect  in 
lufierinc  Gong>'lus,  with  a  force  of  scarcely  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  to 
ascend  Epipolae  unopposed.  But,  in  fact,  as  the  Syracusans  had  advanced 
forth  to  meet  Gongylus,  the  Athenians  were  really  not  strong  enough  to  do 
any  such  thing.  I^rhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  should  nave  posted  a 
force  on  Euryelus.  But,  as  there  was  no  fort  there,  it  could  not  have  hin- 
dered the  ascent  of  Gongylus,  since  it  would  have  to  contend  with  the  Sy- 
racusan  army.  And  thus  the  detachment  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
for  no  advantage,  since,  if  Gongylus  had  not  ascended  by  Euryeius,  he 
might  have  entered  the  place  by  some  other  way. 

0  Into  so  imminent  a  danger ,  <fc.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  in  which  there  is  a  olendine  of  two  clauses.  What  was  the  extent 
^hich  remained  to  be  circumvallated  it  is  not  possible  exactly  to  deter- 
mine ;  probably  less  than  a  mile,  though  this  would  have  been  the  most 
diificult  part  of  the  whole,  the  ground  being  mostly  a  muddy  marsh. 
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'  III.  The  Athenians,  at  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  sud-« 
denly  coming  upon  them,  were  at  first  in  some  consternation, 
but  soon  ranged  themselves  in  order.  Gylippus,  however, 
taking  post,  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  them,  to  say  that 
**  if  they  are  willing  to  evacuate  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking 
their  baggage  and  property,  he  is  ready  to  treat  for  the  pur- 
t>ose.**  The  Athenians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ofier, 
and  sent  the  herald  away  without  an  answer.'  Ader  this 
both  parties  made  preparations  for  battle;  however,  Gylippus, 
perceiving  the  Syracusans  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to 
be  put  in  order  %  withdrew  the  army  more  into  the  open 
space.  As  to  Nicias,  he  did  not  lead  on  his  troops  ^,  but  lay 
quiet  at  his  wall.  When  Gylippus  saw  that  they  were  not 
advancing,  he  withdrew  his  army  to  the  steep  called  the 
Temenites  ^,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  day,  he  took  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  at  the  walls  of  the  Athenians, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  send  succours  elsewhere;  and 
sending,  meanwhile,  a  detachment  against, the  fort  Labdalum, 
he  took  it,  putting  to  the  sword  all  that  were  found  there ;  for 
the  place  was  not  in  the  view  of  the  Athenians.^     And  this 


1  Without  an  arutoer.]  Plutarch  Nic.  19.  adds:  twv  SI  <rrparuarCiv  Tivtg 
jcaraycXcDvrcf,  t)pwTu>v.  el  Sui  trapovu'iav  ivb^  Tpt^iavo^  icai  fiaicTripia^  Aojcaivt- 
jc^C  o^Tutg  i^xvp^  TU  'S.vpaKovtriutv  i^ai(pvrii  ytyovev,  ut^  *A^ijvaiufV  xaraippovuvm 
Indeed,  Gylippus  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  Spartan.  So  Justin.  5, 
4.  says :  "  ab  his  (scil.  Lncedaemoniis)  mittitur  Gylippus  totiu,  sed  in  quo 
instar  omnium  auxiliorura  erat." 

^  In  disarray,  and  not,  ^c]  Almost  the  very  same  expression  hns  been 
before  used ;  and  it  does  seem  that  the  Syracusans  were  not  only  deficient 
in  discipline  and  docility,  but  really  could  not  form  in  line  with  any  preci- 
sion, especially  on  rough  or  confined  ground ;  which  is  the  case  with  all  raw 
BoldJcni.  Gylippus,  therefore,  very  judiciously,  drew  off  his  forces  to  the 
wider  space  of  1  eraenites. 

3  Did  not  lead  on  his  troops.]  Though  it  should  seem  that  he  might  have 
done  this  to  advantage. 

4  Temenites.]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  hieh 
ground  of  Epipolse,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  there  a  sort  of  crag  abruptly 
rising. 

">  Was  not  in  the  view  of  the  Athenians.]  Mitford,  indeed,  narrates  that 
Gylippus  had  taken  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Athenians  with  Labdalum  and  his  northern  lines.  But  that  does  not  appear 
from  Thucydides,  nor  is  it  probable  in  itself,  forNicins  was  too  wary  not  to 
have  suspected  his  purpose.  Besides,  as  the  place  was  out  of  sight,  such  a 
precaution  was  unnecessary. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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fame  day  a  trireme  of  the  Athenians  was  taken  by  the  Syra- 
cusansy  as  it  lay  off  the  port,  reconnoitring  it.^ 

IV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  set  about 
building  a  single  wall,  commencing  from  the  city,  and  running 
up  through  Epipolse  to  the  transverse  wall  ^,  in  order  that  the 
Athenians  (unless  they  could  hinder  its  erection)  might  no 
longer  be  able  to  circumvallate  them. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  having  completed  the  wall  to  the 
sea,  proceeded  upwards.  On  which  Gylippus,  as  some  part 
of  their  work  was  but  weak,  took  the  army  by  night,  and 
went  to  assault  it.  But  the  Athenians  (for  they  happened  to 
encamp  outside)  perceiving  their  approach,  advanced  against 
them.  On  seeing  which,  Gylippus  withdrew  his  troops 
back.  And  now  the  Athenians  having  built  the  wall  higher, 
themselves  stood  on  guard  here,  stationing  the  allies  at  the  rest 
of  the  circumvallation,  at  such  posts  as  each  were  to  occupy.  ^ 
Nicias  also  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  what  was  called  the 
Plemmyrium  '^  (a   promontory  opposite   to  the  city,    which 


6  Off  the  porty  reconnoitring  it.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  that 
which  all  the  translators  assign,  *'  as  it  was  entering  the  great  port ;"  for 
the  Athenian  ships  had  all  of  them  before  entered  the  great  port.  Thucy- 
dides,  however,  docs  not  say  the  great  port,  but  the  port,  by  which  he 
means  that  part  of  the  great  port  whicn  the  Syracusans  occupied  near 
Ortygia.  Tne  trireme  had  probably  ventured  too  near,  and  was  overtaken 
before  it  could  reach  the  Athenian  station ;  or,  perhaps,  on  venturing  too 
near,  it  might  run  aground  on  some  shoal. 

>  A  iingle  ufailf  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  Goeller ;  and  so  I 
have  myself  ever  understood  the  passage,  which  has  been  strangely  misun- 
derstood, from  its  not  being  perceived  that  tiIxoq  must  be  taken  twice. 
The  transverse  will  here  mentioned  was  that  of  which  we  read  at  6,  101., 
which  was  double,  and  had  wooden  towers,  like  the  wall  at  the  siege  of 
Platsea,  1. 2,-21.  Whereas,  the  wall  now  building  was  single,  because,  when 
It  met  the  transverse  wall  (which,  it  seems,  the  Syracusans  still  retained),  it 
would  require  no  defending  on  more  than  one  side.  Or,  perhaps,  the  Sy- 
racusans thought  that  it  they  were  strong  enough  in  the  field  to  accomplish 
the  building  and  guarding  of  this  wall,  the  Athenians  could  not  carry 
through  their  circumvallation.  Indeed,  this  wall  completely  intersected,  and 
made  nugatory  the  whole  of  the  line  of  circumvallation. 

^  At  such  posts  as,  ^c]  i.  e.  assigning  to  each  their  posts  to  guard. 

^  Plemmt/rium.]  A  promontory  and  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  port.  On  which  see  Goeller  de  Situ.  With  respect  to  the  ratio  ap^ 
peUationis  (on  which  ihe  commentators  sny  nothing),  it  seems  to  have  been 
so  called  as  being  the  place  where  the  ti(ie{ir\rifivpa)  rose  and  l>cat,  making 
what  is  called  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  an  eger.  Hence  the  read- 
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jutting  out  into  the  great  port,  makes  the  entrance  narrow), 
since  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  this  were  fortified,  the  in- 
troduction of  necessaries  would  be  easier ;  for  they  might 
blockade  the  port  of  the  Syracusans  at  a  nearer  distance,  and 
not,  as  now,  have  to  make  their  approaches  ^  from  the  very 
farthest  recess  of  the  harbour,  whenever  any  movement  was  to 
be  made  with  the  naval  force. ^  Nicias,  too,  now  paid  the 
more  attention  to  the  maritime  war,  as  perceiving  affairs  by 
land,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylipp'*<i«  to  be  in  a  less  promising 
state.  He  removed,  therefore,  the  army  and  navy  thither  ®, 
and  erected  three  forts,  in  which  were  deposited  most  of  the 
baggage  and  equipments ;  and  now  the  large  transports  lay 
at  anchor  there,  as  also  did  the  swiR-sailing  ships.  Hence, 
however,  chiefly  arose  ^  first  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
crews.  For  the  sailors  used  water  scanty  in  quantity,  and  far 
to  fetch  ;  and,  moreover,  when  they  went  for  that,  or  to 
collect  fuel,  they  were  many  of  them  ®  slain  by  the  Syracusan 
horse,  who  were  masters  of  the  field ;  for  a  third  part  of  the 
Syracusan  horse  (because  of  the  forces  in  Plemmyrium,  that 


ing  nXtifivpiov,  edited  by  Bekker  but  rejected  by  Goeller,  seems  to  be  the 
most  antient  and  correct  orthography. 

*  Approaches.]  Or,  advances,  attacks,  by  which,  it  is  plain,  are  meant  the 
advances  or  attacks  made  by  the  Athenians  on  the  Syracusan  fleet. 

^  Whenever  any  movement,  <$-c.]  Such  is  the  sense  which  I  have  ever 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  words  of  the  original ;  and  my  opinion  is 
supported  by  that  of  Hack  and  Goeller;  though  the  earlier  mterpreters 
take  Kivwvrai  of  the  Syracusans. 

As  Hack  has  so  correctly  pointed  out  the  sense  of  nvuirrat,  it  is  strange 
that  he  should  have  misunderstood  the  expression  Si  iXdtrtrovoc,  which  has 
no  reference  to  the  distance  from  Uaiy,  but  to  the  distance  from  the  Athe- 
nian station  to  that  of  the  Syracusan.  The  former,  it  seems,  had  hitherto 
been  at  the  inmost  recess  of  the  great  port,  as  being  in  communication  with 
their  land  forces.  It  was,  however,  very  inconvenient  for  blockading  the 
entrance,  as  the  distance  the  ships  had  to  go  to  their  blockading  station  was 
not  small ;  and,  from  few  being  there  at  a  time,  ships  sometimes  made  their 
entrance  into  the  port  in  spite  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Gongylus. 

«»  Conveyed  the  army  and  navy  tkit/icr.']  Though  this  step  had  its  parti- 
cular and  immciliate  advantages,  it  was,  in  fact,  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
circumvallate  Syracuse,  which,  indeed,  was  now  impracticable  without  a 
much  larger  force.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  safety  of  the  men 
(which  Nicias  ever  kept  in  view  rather  than  victory^  demanded  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  open  sea. 

^  Hence,  however,  especially  arosc^     Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  uicrre. 

8  Many  of  thtm.]  Bekker  and  Goeller  insert  from  two  MSS.  oi  iroXXoi, 
Poppo,  however,  wi.h  reason,  objects  to  the  sense  thence  arising.  The  true 
readmg  seems  to  be  iroXXoi,  which  I  have  followed. 
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they  might  not  go  out  to  ravage)  had  been  now  stationed  at 
Polichne^  near  Olympieum.  Nicias,  too,  learnt  that  the  rest 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  approaching;  and  he  despatched 
twenty  ships  to  watch  them,  with  orders  to  lie  in  wait  for  them 
about  Locri,  and  Rhegium,  and  the  approach  to  Sicily. 

V.  Gylippus,  meanwhile,  was  carrying  forward  the  wall 
through  Epipolae,  using  the  stones  which  the  Athenians  before 
laid  there  for  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  he  regularly  led 
forth  and  ranged  in  order  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  in 
front  of  the  wall  ^^,  on  which  the  Athenians  likewise  drew  up 
crver  against  them.  And  when  Gylippus  judged  that  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  commenced  an 
attack,  and  the  armies  came  to  close  flght  between  the  walls  ^', 
wherein  the  Syracusan  cavalry  was  of  no  service.  And  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  being  defeated,  and  having  fetched 
away  their  dead  under  treaty,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy. 
Gylippus,  calling  together  the  army,  said  that  the  fault 
was  not  theirs,  but  his;  for  by  drawing  up  the  line  too 
much  within  the  walls,  he  had  caused  them  to  be  deprived  of 
all  benefit  from  the  cavalry  ^'^  and  the  darters ;  and  that  now 
he  meant  to  lead  them  on  again.  He  bid  them  also  to  con- 
ceive of  themselves  as  being  a  force  nothing  inferior  to  the 
enemy ;  and  as  to  spirit  and  courage,  he  said  it  was  a  thing 
not   to  be   endured,   if  they^   as  being  Peloponnesians   and 


0  Polichne.'l  A  small  town  (as,  indeed,  the  name  imports)  adjacent  to, 
and  probably  dependent  on,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  having  grown 
airound  it,  as  did  the  burghs  and  towns  around  the  abbeys  of  the  middle  ages. 

Goeller  de  Situ,  p.  86.  mentions  other  towns  of  the  same  name. 

'0  Ranged  in  order  the^  <$t.]  For  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  works.  The 
<bf,  it  may  be  observed,  represents  what  is  regvlarly  and  uiuaUy  done. 

This  was  good  policy  on  the  part  of  Gylippus,  smce  he  thereby  not  only 
defended  the  works,  but  trained  his  men,  and  habituated  them  to  face  the 
enemy. 

>  I  The  wailt,]  Namely,  the  Syracusan  single  wall  across  to  Epipole,  and 
the  end  of  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  earned  down 
to  the  great  port. 

»«  Deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  cavalry]  For  cavalry  always  required 
plenty  of  space,  as  also  did  fight  troops ;  since,  if  brought  to  close  quarters, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  heavy-armed. 

Nf  itford  thinks  that  '*  this  was  not  really  an  oversight  of  Gylippus,  but  was 
done  on  purpose  to  give  practice  to  the  Syracusans,  with  the  least  possible 
risk,  and  make  them  experience  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  severity 
of  Spartan  discipline,  if  they  would  hope  for  the  success  for  which  the 
Spartan  arms  were  renowned." 
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Dorians,  should  not  overcome  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  pn>- 
miscuous  rabble  ^\  and  drive  them  from  the  country. 

VI.  After  this,  when  an  occasion  offered  itself,  he  again  led 
them  forward.  And  Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  conceiving 
that  if  the  enemy  should  not  choose  to  begin  the  battle,  it  was 
necessary  for  t/iem  not  to  suffer  the  counter-wall  to  be  carried 
forward  (for  the  enemies'  ^  wall  had  now  almost  advanced  past  ^ 
the  end  of  theirs),  and  that,  if  it  should  be  carried  further,  it 
would  give  them  the  double  advantage  ^  of  constantly  con- 
quering whenever  they  fought,  and  fighting,  or  not,  at  their 
pleasure ;  for  these  reasons  they  advanced  against  the  Syracu- 
sans.^  And  Gylippus,  having  led  forth  his  troops  somewhat 
farther  from  the  walls  than  before,  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
afler  ranging  the  cavalry  and  darters  on  the  flank  of  the  Athe- 
nians \  at  the  open  space,  where  the  works  of  both  walls  termi- 
nated. In  the  battle,  these  cavalry  charging  the  left  wing  of 
the  Athenians  (which  was  opposite  to  them)  routed  it.  ^  And 
thereby  the  rest  of  the  army,  being  also  defeated  by  the 
Syracusans,  was  hurried  precipitately  ^  into  the  fortifica« 
tions.  ^  And  the  next  night  the  Syracusans  got  before  the 
Athenians  in  their  counter-wall,  passing  that  building  by  the 
Athenians.      So   that   now   they   could   not   themselves   be 


■^  Promiscuous  rabble,]  On  the  sense  of  IvyXvc  I  shall  have  much  to 
treat  in  my  edition. 

>  Mmost  advanced past'j  Mitford  paraphrases,  " it  barely  did  not  inter- 
iect  the  line  of  the  Athenian  contravallation." 

•'  Give  them  the  double  advantage,  4rc.]  Literally,  **  made  theirs."  How 
it  could  give  them  the  advantage  of  constantly  conquering,  I  see  not.  Ni- 
cias, in  his  Epistle,  r^rds  it  as  very  possible,  with  a  large  force,  to  accom- 
plish the  circumvallation,  afler  destroying  the  crobs  wall. 

3  Advanced  against  the  Sj/racusans.]     i.  e.  thev  becan  the  battle. 

*  On  the  flank  of  the  Athenians.]   i.  e.  at  the  left  flank. 

»  Thete  cavalrt^  charging,  ^c]  It  is  surprising  that  Nicias  should  not  have 
disposed  his  own  cavalry,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  as  some 
check.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the 
cavalry  ;  at  least  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  it.  In  fact,  from  want  of  forage 
and  exercising  ground,  the  horses  must  have  been  in  a  most  inefficient 
state. 

^  Hurried  precipitateltf.]  This  sense  of  Karapcurnut  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples:  Dionys.  Hal  614.  fii)  KaTap6ax^*i<'i  ffphi;  dvavrte 
Xn^plov,     Arnan  E.  A.  5,  17,  S.  icaTeppax^rj^'av  iitririp  h'q  riixos  rt  ^(Xiov. 

7  Fortifications.]  i.  e.  their  fortified  wall  of  circumvallation. 
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hindered  by  them,  but  they  (i.  e.  the  Athenians),  even  if  they 
should  be  masters  of  the  field,  would  be  utterly  deprived  of 
the  power  of  circumvallating  them.® 

VII.  After  thi;;,  the  remaining  ships  of  the  Ck>rinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  twelve  in  number,  commanded 
by  Erasinidas,  a  Corinthian,  having  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  Athenian  guard  force,  made  sail  into  the  harbour,  and 
carried  on,  jointly  with  the  Syracusans,  the  remainder  of  the 
Wall  up  to  the  transverse  erection,* 

And  now  Gylippus  set  out  to  the  rest  of  Sicily  ^,  to  raise  an 
army,  and  collect  both  sea  and  land  forces,  and  bring  over 
such  of  the  cities  as  had  either  yet  not  been  hearty  in  their 
cause,  or  had  wholly  stood  aloof  from  the  contest.  Other 
ambassadors,  too,  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  Corinthians  were 
despatched  to  Laceda&mon  and  Corinth,  in  order  that  an 
army  might  yet  be  transported  to  Sicily,  in  whatever  manner 
(whether  in  hulks,  or  barges,  or  by  whatever  other  way)  might 
seem  most  expedient  ^,  since  the  Athenians  were  sending  over 
for  reinforcements.* 

The  Syracusans  also   manned  their  navy,  and  began  to 


6  Would  be  utterly  deprived^  ^c^    I  leave  it  to  military  men  to  explain 
this ;  for  certainly  I  do  not  see  why,  if  the  Athenians  should  .l)e  masters  of 
the  field,  they  might  not  demolish  this  counter^wall,  and  then  carry  on 
their  ctrcumvallation  as  before.      Indeed,  Nicias,  in  his  Epistle,  admits 
as  much. 

I  The  remainder  of  the  wall,  ^c]  By  this  it  seems  that  the  Syracusans 
were  not  content  with  carrying  forward  the  single  caunter-wall  past  the 
Athenian  wall  ofcircumval/ation,  but  carried  it  so  Far  as  to  meet  the  former 
trantverse  wall:  thus  materially  strengthening  it  on  that  side. 

"t  The  rest  of  Sicily,]  Namely,  such  as  he  had  not  traversed  in  his 
march  across  from  Himera,  especially  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island. 

3  Might  teem  expedient.]  Literally,  ''might  be  successful."  Scha?fer  would 
cancel  the  words  iv  oXkolitiv  —  aXXc»c»  &>  not  agreeable  to  Thucydidean  bre- 
vity. But  Thucydides  is  occasionally  profuse  of  words  where  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  need  of  them ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  excite  some  disgust 
to  modern  ears.  Such,  however,  is,  more  or  less,  the  characteristic  of  all  the 
antient  writers  (especially  Herodotus)  as  compared  with  tht  moderns,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  simple  phraseology  of  the  earliest  ages. 

*  Sending  over  for  reinforcements,]  The  ini  in  InififTavtfAirofiivwv  sig- 
nifies to,  thither.  I  prefer  taking  iirtfisr,  as  a  participle  present,  because 
the  Athenians  had  not  yet  sent,  out  were  on  the  point  ot  doins  so  |  and, 
probably,  the  Syracusans  had  obtained  secret  intelligence  of  their  inten* 
tions. 
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practise  their  men  ^^  as  meaning  to  try  their  endeavours  in  that 
branch  too ;  indeed,  in  all  other  respects,  they  had  conceived 
much  courage.^ 

VIII.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  and  the  distresses  of  his  own  army  every  day 
becoming  greater,  sent  also  himself  to  Athens,  having,  indeed, 
often  at  other  times,  as  the  events  occurred,  despatched  mes- 
sengers ' ;  but  he  was  now  especially  induced  to  do  so,  con- 
ceiving that  he  was  placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  and  that 
unless  those  at  home  should  either  speedily  recall  the  army, 
or  send  off  other  and  not  inferior  forces,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  preservation.  Fearing,  too,  lest  the  messengers, 
either  through  inability  of  speech,  or  failure  in  memory  %  or 
by  speaking  to  gratify  the  multitude,  should  not  report  things 


^  Practise  their  men,']  On  this  sense  (which  has  not  been  well  under- 
stood by  some  commentators)  Goeller  refers  to  Wesseling  on  Diod.  1.  1  J, 
8.  and  the  Lex.  Polyb.  lie  might  have  added,  that  it  is  found  in  a  kindred 
pas&ajvc  of  Herod.  1.  6,  12.  koi  laiaiviiv  oifx  i^tkeoKOV  ig  rdg  vea^,  ovff  ava^ 

<>  Had  conceived  muck  courage,]  Port  us.  Smith,  and  Gail  assign  another 
but  not  so  well  founded  a  sense.  'Eirippwvvtr^ai  is  often  so  used  both  by 
Thncydides  and  other  writers.  And  as  it  is  here  joined  with  ig,  so  it  is 
with  irp6^  in  Diod.  Sic.  t.  5,  293.  iirtppiiHT^ijeav  wpoc. 

■  Having f  indeed,  often  at  other  times,  ^c]  Mitford  remarks,  **  that 
writing  was  but  l)eginning  to  come  into  common  use  for  ordinaiy  purposes. 
The  despatches  of  generals  were  mostly,  or,  it  rather  appears,  universally, 
committed  to  trusty  messengers,  who  delivered  them  verbally."  And  he 
adds,  that "  Thucydides  speaks  of  Nicias  as  the  first  general  who  made  it  his 
practice  to  transmit  his  reports  home  constantly  in  writing.  From  his  first 
appointment,  therefore,  to  a  command  with  which  he  had  always  been  little 
satisfied,  and  in  which  complex  operations  were  to  be  conducted,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  home  than  had  been  usual  for  the  Athenian  arms,  be  bad 
used  the  precaution  of  frequently  sending  despatches  in  writing,  with  an 
exact  account  of  every  transaction."  To  the  latter  remark,  however,  I 
inust  take  exception.  Thucydides  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  first  to 
adopt  this  practice.  Though,  indeed,  from  the  expressions,  **  fearing,  too, 
lest  the  messengers  should  —  he  wrote  an  epistle,"  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  the  first  epistle  he  had  sent,  and  that  he  had  before  sent  verbal 
messages.  Yet  the  expression  Iv  TroWaig  dXXaic  seems  to  prove  the  contrary. 

<  FaUure  in  mentor^.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  reading,  edited  by  Bekker 
and  Goeller,  fivt'ifiris,  be  the  true  one ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  suspect  it  is 
merely  a  gloss,  and  that  the  common  reading  yvwfifiQ  should  be  restored. 
1  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Portus  and  Smith, 
**  want  of  iudgment;  for  Nicias  would  not  send  fools,  nor  was  judgment 
(or  counsel,  as  Bauer  explains)  very  necessary  in  delivering  a  message,  but 
rather  presence  of  mind,  lest  they  should  be  disconcerted  or  embarrassed,  at 
they  might  well  be  before  such  an  audience. 
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As  they  were^  he  wrote  an  epistle,  conceiving  that  thus, 
especially,  his  own  mind  would  escape  being  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  by  the  messenger,  and  that  the  Athenians 
would  know  the  truth,  and  form  their  resolves  thereby. 

Thus  the  messengers  departed,  bearing  the  letter,  with  in- 
structions what  they  should  say.*  As  for  himself,  he  now' 
took  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  by  keeping  on  the  de- 
fensive, rather  than  by  encountering  voluntary  dangers.* 

IX.  At  the  close  of  this  same  summer,  Euetion,  one  of  the 
Athenian   generals  ^  warring  against   Amphipolis,  in   con- 


^  Should  not  report  things  as  they  were.]  To  this  is  applicable  the  passage 
of  Homer  II.  o.  207.  ko^kitv  ydp  rirvKvai,  8r*  dyytXct  aiaifia  liSy,  which  is 
had  in  view  by  Pindar  Pyth.  4.  494.  Hence  may  be  confirmed  the  emen- 
dation of  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Choeph.  761.  Iv  iyytKtft  ydp  Kwrbg 
6p^ovrai  \6yoQ,  where  the  common  reading  is  KovnTog. 

*  With  instructions  what  they  should  say7\  Namely,  in  explanation  of  its 
contents,  or  farther  particulars  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Thucydides  mentions 
this,  because  though  in  general  it  was  permitted  to  the  messengers  bearing 
letters  to  give  explanations  of  the  letter  or  the  business,  or  further  details 
(as  Acts  15,  27.  Kal  avTOQ  Sid  \6yov  airoyytXAovrac  rd  avrd),  yet  sometimes 
this  was  forbidden;  so  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  14,  6.  ovfursfitrH 9»  vapayytlXai  rijv 
lari<rroXf)v  iovvai  liaptU^^  aitrbv  dk  /if)  diaXiyta^ai  vwkp  fitjdi^g^  Nicias, 
however,  though  he  permitted  these  persons  to  speak,  yet  took  the  pre- 
caution of  telling  them  what  to  sav. 

^  He  now  took  care,  ^c]  Sucn  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this 
obscure  and  controverted  passage,  the  variety  of  readings  in  which  com- 
bines with  anomalous  phraseology  to  occasion  considerable  perplexity.  I  read 
from  three  MSS.  6  Si  rd  Kard  rb  arparSTrtdov  Std  ^vXac^c  ftoXXov  ^dti  f  x(<»v, 
4  ^i'  Uovffitafv  Ktvdvviav  itrtfttXtiro  {avrdv,)  The  conjecture  of  Reiske  and 
Wyttenbach  oKovaiutv  cannot  be  admitted,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  tolerate 
•uch  an  expression  as  dKovviutv  Ktvdvvuw  iirifiiXtiro  ?  As  to  the  Uovaiwy 
Ktvivvkw  imfi.  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  it  is  little  better. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  reading  I  have  proposed  and  followed  is  open 
to  any  fatad  objections.  The  expression  Uovffiwv  Kiydvvwv  is  sufficiently 
defended  by  the  irpbc  aif^aiptTovg  kivSvvovq  Uvai  in  a  not  dissimilar  passage 
of  Thucyd.  Ls,  27.,  also  by  Xenoph.  Anab.  6,  5,  14.  dXX*  i<TT(  fikv  at,  i 
&vipiQ,  oideva  tna  kivSwov  frpoKtvfl^avra  vfiiv  i^eKov<nov  JciWwov.  Phiiostr. 
Vit  Ap.  8, 13.  wc  fcv  ^C  Kivdvvovc  iKovtrioug  'toi,  Hierodes  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys. 
t.  S,  423.  KaKoi  ai^aipirot.  But,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  I  am  enabled 
to  prove  that  such  was  the  reading  of  Dio  Cassius,  who  closely  imitates 
this  passage  at  p.  613,  14.  airrb^  fikv  i)*rvxd^e,  Kal  ohUva  in  Ktvdvvov  ai/^ai» 
pSTOv  dvfipitTOv  and  516,  58.  dXX'  aitroi  ri  Sid  ^vXaKijc, /idXKov  ^  Sid  kivSvvup 
r6  arparSiriSov  iiroiovvTo,  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  harsh 
and  anomalous  in  ^  Sid  kivSwHv  scil.  ix^^v,  which  is  for  Iq  kivSvvovq  mv : 
but  ixi^y  Std  is  used  with  various  genitives,  as  ^€ov,  ^povriSo^,  dirovoiaQ, 
fiXiac,  &c.     Why  not,  then,  kivSvvov?    See  note  on  1.  1, 17.  and  2,  22. 

1  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,]  Namely,  I  conjecture,  the  ten  state 
feoerals. 
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junction  with  Perdiccas  and  with  a  large  force  of  Thracians, 
did  not  indeed  take  the  city,  but  bringing  round  the  triremes 
into  the  Strymon,  he  besieged  it  from  the  river,  making  his  ap- 
proaches from  Himeraeum.     And  thus  ended  the  summen 

X.  On  the  ensuing  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicias 
arriving  at  Athens,  spoke  what  had  been  ordered  them  to 
deliver  by  word  of  mouth,  and  answered  whatever  interroga- 
tions were  propounded,  delivering  also  the  letter.^  On  which 
the  state  secretary  ^  came  forward,  and  read  it  to  the  Athe-> 
nians,  being  to  the  following  effect: 

XI.^  "  With  our  former  proceedings,  Athenians,  ye  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  many  other  epistles.  On  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  it  is  more  especially  seasonable  that  you  should 
learn  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  form  your 
counsels  accordingly. 

**  Having,  then,  defeated  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we 
were  sent,  in  many  battles,  and  having  erected  the  fortified 
walls  wherein  we  now  lie,  there  came  Gylippus  the  Lacedae- 
monian, with  an  army  ^  from  Peloponnesus,  and  from  certain 


I  Deiivrring  also  the  Utter.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  studiously  make  the 
delivery  of  the  letter  come  after  the  verbal  information  and  interrogatories; 
which  IS  very  unlikely  to  have  taken  place ;  neither  do  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  demand  this.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  hpteron  proteron ;  and  though 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  be  mentioned  last,  that  circumstance  need  not  be 
much  insisted  on. 

^  The  state  secretary,]  On  this  officer  Goeller  refers  to  Doeckh.  Staatsh. 
1. 1*  p.  201.;  and  he  remarks  that  this  officer  is  called  by  other  writers 
ypafifjusTtiff:  rov  ^i:fA0if^  or,  r^c  fiovXijQ  icai  tov  Sfifiotf,  and,  accordmg  to  Schoe- 
mann  de  comit.  Athen.  p.  520.  vicoypafinaTivq,  "  Such  a  person,"  he  adds. 


*'  was  always  at  hand  to  the  orators  in  the  fofum  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
to  read  aloud,  by  their  order,  public  writs  and  law  papers.  (See  Wolf,  on 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  244.  584.)  This  scribe  was  reckoned  among  the 
virijpirac,  not  public  magistrates,  nor  was  his  office  very  honourable,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  and  others." 

3  This  epistle  is  censure  J  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (referred  to  by  Goeller), 
as  being  too  poetic,  and  written  in  too  tumid  a  style.  But  certainly  the 
former  char^  is  very  frivolous ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  agree  with  Goeller 
that  Demetnus  has  not  shown  in  his  work  such  judgment  and  taste  as  to 
give  his  criticism  much  weight.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this 
address  but  what  is  extremely  apposite,  judicious,  and  impressive. 

The  whole  of  the  epistle,  it  may  be  observed,  is  closely  imitated  by 
Procopius  in  an  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  Justinian. 

*  With  an  army.]    Or,  with  forces ;  for  no  army  had  as  yet  arrived,  but 
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Other  states  in  Sicily.  And  in  the  first  battle,  indeed,  we  de- 
feated him,  but  in  a  subsequent  one  ^  we  were  overpowered  by 
the  numerous  cavalry  and  darters,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
our  walls.  Now,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  cease  from  the 
circumvallation,  by  reason  of  the  superior  number  of  the  ene- 
my, we  lie  still.  Nor  indeed  should  we  be  able  to  employ  our 
whole  force,  some  part  of  our  heavy-armed  being  necessarily 
employed  in  the  guarding  of  our  walls.  They,  too,  have  built 
a  single  counter-wall  over  against  us,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
practicable  to  circum vallate  them,  unless  we  should  assail  this 
counter-work  with  a  great  force,  and  take  it.  Our  hap, 
however,  it  is,  that  while  we  seem  to  be  besieging  others,  we 
are,  at  least  by  land,  suffering  siege  ourselves.  For  we  cannot 
go  far  into  the  country,  by  reason  of  their  cavalry. 

XII.  ^^  They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus, 
to  request  another  army,  and  Gylippus  is  gone  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily,  to  stir  up  such  as  have  yet  been  quiet,  to  join 
arms,  and  from  the  rest  to  fetch  what  auxiliaries  he  can,  both 
land  and  sea  forces.  For  the  intentions  of  the  Syracusans 
(as  I  learn)  are,  with  their  land  forces  to  make  an  attack  on 
our  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  fleet  to  try  an 
attack  by  sea.  Nor  let  it  seem  strange  that  I  say  by  sea^  tor 
though  our  navy  at  first,  indeed,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, both  in  the  soundness  of  the  ships,  and  the  healthiness 
of  the  crews,  yet  now  (as  our  enemy  well  knows),  the  vessels,  by 
having  so  long  kept  the  sea,  are  grown  leaky  and  decayed,  and 
the  crews  are  mouldering  away.  For  as  to  the  ships^  it  is  not 
possible  to  haul  them  on  shore,  and  careen  ^  them,  because  the 
enemy's  ships,  equal  or  even  superior  in  number,  keep  us  in  a 
continual  expectation  that  they  will  make  an  attack  (being 


only  a  fleet,  except  that  part  of  the  sailors  bad  been  converted  into  heavy 
infantry.  ^ 

i  In  a  subsequent  one,]  Or,  as  Goeller  renders,  **  on  the  follovnng  day ; " 
which  sense,  indeed,  the  expre^^sion  ry  v(rTtpai^  seems  to  require;  but  the 
words  of  Thucydides  at  c.  5.  and  6.  compel  us  to  suppose  a  longer  interval, 
though  Goeller  areues,  that  the  activity  ot  Gylippus  makes  it  likely  that  he 
would  attack  on  the  following  day. 

"  Leaky  —  careen.]  The  words  ^aXavtnvia^  fia€poxot,  and  iia^/vxta  are 
■11  terms  appropriate,  which  I  shall  fully  illustrate  in  my  edition. 
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plainly  to  be  seen  exercising),  and  the  attacks  are  in  thei 
power  \  and  they  have  far  more  the  opportunity  of  drying 
their  vessels  °,  not  having  to  keep  watch  upon  others. 

XIII.  "Nay,  this  would  scarcely  be  in  our  power  even  with  a 
great  superabundance  of  ships,  and  certainly  not,  as  now  com* 
pelledto  keep  watch  with  all  our  force;  compelled,  I  say, because 
if  we  should  remit  ever  so  little  of  our  vigilance,  we  might  be 
deprived  of  necessaries,  which  even  now  we  fetch  in  *  with 
great  difficulty,  close  past  their  city.  Hence  it  is  that  our 
crews  have  decayed,  and  are  yet  decaying ;  the  sailors^  by 
having  to  go  far  to  fetch  wood,  water,  and  necessaries,  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  cavalry.  The  servants*,  too,  since  things  have 
been  brought  to  an  equality,  desert ;  and  the  foreigners,  some, 
as  entering  from  compulsion,  go  off  straight  to  their  homes;  and 
others,  at  first  allured  by  high  wages,  and  supposing  they  had 
come  to  plunder  rather  than  fight,  since  they  have  found  the 
enemy*s  resistance,  both  in  respect  of  naval  and  other  forces, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  some  of  them  seize  an  excuse  to 
go  off,  in  order  to  desert^;  others — just  as  they  can,  for 
wide   is    Sicily  I  ^      Others   there   are    who   by   purchasing 


«  TTie  attacks  are  in  their  poiaer.]  i.  c.  the  season  for  attack,  and  the 
power  cither  to  attack  or  not. 

5  7%€y  have  far  more  the  opportunity  of  drying  their  vetseU,]  Not  the 
meant,  as  some  render;  for  though  the  Syracusans  had  indeed  far  greater 
meant  for  careening,  and  possessed  docks  (the  Athenians  having  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  secure  station),  yet  that  is  not  here  had  in  view. 

^   We  fetch  in.]     For  {KkohiIo^iivoi  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  ^^KOfct- 

»  The  tervanis,]  Namely,  those  that  had  to  wait  on  the  mariners,  and 
do  the  drudgery  of  the  ship,  like  our  cahin-boyt;  for  1  read,  with  Bekker 
and  Goeller,  for  ^epairirovrfc,  ^ipdtrovrtQ. 

6  Seize  an  excuse,  Src]  The  true  punctuation  of  the  original  is,  ot  fUv 
iir  avTOfioXiaQf  irpoi^dati,  dirl/>xovrrti.  At  trpoiftcnTii  subaud  iiri,  "  eXcUsatione 
aliqua  arrepta."  There  is  a  similar  construction  in  a  kindred  passage  of 
1, 30,  111.,  where  at  Trpo^amv  is  to  be  supplied  Kara.  The  word  aitTOfuXia 
is,  indeed,  rare  in  the  plural,  but  it  occurs  in  Joseph.  1288,  28.,  andDionys* 
Hal.  Ant.  380,  23. 

As  to  the  excuset  to  go  forth,  in  order  to  desert,  they  would  be  many,  ai 
going  for  wood,  water,  &c. ;  some  of  which  are  adverted  to  in  Plutarch 
iEm.  Paul,  c  23.,  cited  by  Goeller. 

7  Wide  it  ^cUy.]  The  phraseology  here  has  been  imitated  by  many 
writers,  as  Plat»>  Phaed.  iroXX^  >/  'EXXac.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  17.  1,  521.  ^oXXi^ 
^  »>  IiicAia.    Charit.  p.  72.  iroXX*)  yap  t)  'Atria.    Joseph.  49,  9.  ToXXt)  y<ip  4 
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Hyccaric  slaves,  to  put  on  board  in  their  stead  (prevailing  on 
the  trierarchs  lo  grant  leave),  have  undermined  the  complete- 
Dess  of  our  navy. 

XIV.  ^^  I  am  writing  to  those  who  well  know  that  short  in 
duration  is  the  height  of  vigour '  in  any  armament,  and  few 
are  there  of  mariners  who  are  able  both  to  urge  on  the  ship, 
and  to  back  the  rowing.^ 

'<  But  of  all  these  circumstances  the  most  distressful  is,  that 
is  not  in  my  power,  though  commander  in  chief,  to  hinder  these 


*liovfimcu  Theocrit.  idyll.  22,  156.  UoXKa  rot  Xvapra  iroXXck  ^  /mr^Xaroc 
'AXtf,  'ApKudia  TivfiaXoi,  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  8.  c  7.  D.  346.  lori  dk  iroWj^ 
4  'KpKaha  Kai  vXw^^c.,  where,  from  not  being  a^are  of  this  idiomatical  use 
of  xoXXi),  Olearhis  has  greatly  erred. 

Mitford  here  well  paraphrases  thus:  ''Sicily  is  wide;  and  wholly  to 
prevent  these  desertions  is  impossible ;  even  to  check  them  is  difficult." 

'  tSkort  in  duration  it  the  height  of  fngottr."]  So  Plutarch  Anton,  c.  28. 
^Itiuv  5rc  iroXXoJ  /liy  ovk  tiaiv  oi  itiirvovvTiCf  aXXd  ntpi  tMuuu  ill  ^  aKfAtfv 
Ij^fcv  Tutv  TrapaTi^ifiivwv  iKaffTOv,  ifv  aKopk^  ^paq  uapaivtu 

*  Few  are  there  ofmarinert,  4rc,]  There  is  no  little  perplexity  connected 
with  this  passa^,  since,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  maritime  afiairs  in 
aniient  times,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  certain  sense  to  the  words.  'E^op- 
lUavTiQ  vavv  is  rendered  by  Dorville  and  Duker  *'  piloting  a  ship  out  of  port, 
or  out  to  sea;"  and  Kwixovrt^  ilpitjiav  is  explained  "  discharging  that 
office  among  the  crew  which  pertained  to  the  cAcvorat."  But  that  would 
confine  the  sense  solely  to  officert,  whereas  the  meaning  seems  to  be  in  a 

¥sneral  way,  '*  that  the  loss  of  able  teamen  is  one  not  easily  repaired." 
be  expressions  must,  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  employments  of 
teamen  in  general.  Thus,  1  prefer  taking  the  ^Cop/iwvrcc,  with  rortus  and 
roost  others,  in  the  sense  agere  navein,  navit  curtum  inciiare.  And  so  it 
•eems  to  have  been  taken  by  Pollux  1,  123.  In  the  same  manner,  too,  I 
would  understand  a  passage  of  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  13?8.  Toli  ik  i^op/idv,  toIq  £i 
trriXKttp  scil.  rijv  vavp,  and,  where  it  is  used  metaphorically,  Aristopli.Thesm. 
659.  xpy  i^ov^ov  l^opfiav  ttoSg.,  and  perhaps  Eurip.  Hec.  145.  U  rt  yipaiac 
X^P*>i  ^PM^f^Cf  where  I  would  join  IKopfitjaac,     The  sense  is  to  teparate. 

The  ivp'ixovrig  (ipitjiav  1  formerly,  with  Abresch,  took  to  mean  **  keeping 
at  the  rowing,"  referring  to  Aristoph.  Ran.  201.,  which  passage  contains, 
perhaps,  the  most  graphic  description  of  rowing  any  where  to  be  fuund. 
That  sense,  however,  is  too  feeble,  and  not  significant  enough.  I  must, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  explanation  of  Goeller  remit  inhibere:  avvkx*»»  in 
the  sense  hold,  hold  bach,  is  frequent.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  management  of  the  row  galleys  of  the  antienls,  where  in  battle  so 
much  depended  upon  nimble  and  sudden  turns,  it  was  very  necessary  that 
the  rowers  should  be  as  well  able  to  back  the  ship  as  to  fortvdrd  it;  which 
was  done,  1  apprehend,  not  by  altering  and  changing  their  places,  but  by  a 
certain  movement  of  the  oars ;  though,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  time, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  back  the  ship  very  speedily,  all  rose  and  shifted 
their  places,  and  then  rowed  to  poop,  as  it  was  called. 
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abuses  ^  (your  tempers  ^  are  difficult  to  govern),  and  that  we 
have  not  any  place  from  whence  we  can  recruit  our  crews 
(which  the  enemy  can  do  from  various  quarters) ;  but  must 
of  necessity  have  them  alone  from  whence  we  derived  those 
which  we  had  when  we  came,  and  those  we  have  lost  For 
as  to  Naxus  and  Catana,  which  are  now  our  allies,  they  are 
unable  to  supply  us.  If,  too,  one  more  advantage  should  be 
added  to  our  enemies,  that  the  cities  of  Italy  which  supply  us 
with  provisions,  seeing  the  state  we  are  in,  and  that  you  send 
no  reinforcements,  should  go  over  to  them  — why  then  the  war 
will  be  decided  in  their  favour,  and  we  be  induced  to  sur- 
render without  striking  a  stroke  I 

**  I  could  have  written  you  other  accounts  of  things  more 
pleasing,  but  none  which  it  more  highly  imports  you  to  know  ^ 
if  it  behoves  you  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  things  here,  in 
order  to  take  your  measures  accordingly.  And  moreover 
(knowing  your  dispositions,  that  you  like,  indeed,  to  hear  the 
most  pleasing  and  favourable  reports,  but  afterwards,  if  things 
do  not  fall  out  according  to  those  representations,  you  impeach 
the  relaters),  I  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth.^ 

XV.  "  And  now  rest  assured  of  this,  that  in  respect  to  the 
business  which  we  at  first  came  to  accomplish,  neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  officers  have  so  acted  as  to  deserve  any  blame 
at  your  hands. 

**  But  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  in  combination  against 


9  It  U  not  in  my  power,  ^c]  Mitford  paraphrases :  "  I  find  my  authority 
insufficient  to  control  the  perverse  disposition,  and  restrain  the  pernicious 
conduct,  of  some  under  my  command.*' 

*  Your  tempers,]  Literally,  *'  natural  dispositions."  So  Eurip.  HeracL 
199.  aXX'  oW  iydf  t6  TCtvh  (scil.  Atheniensium)  Xijfia  ical  pvtriv,  Aristoph. 
Pftc.  607.,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Athenians,  UipucKirig  —  rdg  ^(ftrit^  vfiiiv 
^f^ourwf  Kai  tuv  avro^AK  rpovov.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  674.  at  rocavroc  ^v<nt^ 
Avraic  iucaiut^  liaiv  dXyiorat  ^tpuv, 

^  I  could  have  written,  4*^.]  So  Eurip.  Elect.  295.  ^pw  A6yovg  drtpiritg, 
dXX'  avayKatovg  kXvuv, 

0  /  thought  it  the  iafett  course,  (f-c]  See  the  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Blom- 
field  on  i&ch^I.  A^am.  603.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following :  Livy 
1. 32,  38.  concio  fuit  verior  quam  gretior  populo.  ^schin  71,  33.  irSrtpa 
rdXti^ig  t'iirut  i|  rb  i^Surrop  arofxrai;  TciXij^is  Ipd,  rb  ydp  dii  irpbc  v^ovfiv 

XiySfityov  oi/ruMri  ri/v  noXiy  ftart^iuciv.    See  more  in  my  note  on  Galatt 
4,16. 
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US,  and  the  enemy  are  in  expectation  of  other  forces  from 
Peloponnesus,  consult  what  is  to  be  done,  bearing  in  mind 
that  those  already  here  are  not  a  match  even  for  the  enemy's 
present  forces,  but  that  it  is  necessary  either  to  recall  these,  or 
to  send  over  another  armament,  both  of  land  and  sea  force, 
not  inferior  to  the  former,  and  a  supply  of  money  to  no  small 
amount,  as  well  as  a  successor  to  me,  since  I  am  unable  to 
remain  by  reason  of  a  nephritic  disorder.'  This  indulgence,  I 
think,  I  may  claim  at  your  hands  ;  for  when  I  was  strong  and 
healthy,  I  did  you  good  service  in  several  commands. 

"  But,  ^whatever  you  determine  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  spring,  and  not  by  procrastination  ^,  since  the 
enemy  will  soon  provide  themselves  with  what  assistance 
they  can  procure  from  Sicily ;  and  that  from  Peloponnesus, 
though  it  will  be  later,  yet  unless  j'ou  give  your  whole  at- 
tention to  the  object,  they  will  partly  (as  before)  elude  j^our 
observation  ^,  and  partly  anticipate  you." 

XVI.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias's  epistle.  After 
hearing  its  contents,  the  Athenians  did  not,  indeed,  remove 
him  from  the  command,  but,  that  he  might  not  labour  alone 
amidst  sickness,  chose  two  of  the  officers  that  were  there, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  as  his  colleagues  pro  tempore, 
until  others,  who  might  be  appointed  as  joint  commanders 
with  him,  should  arrive.  They  also  decreed  to  send  over 
another  army '  both  of  land  and  sea  forces,  composed  both  of 


1  A  nephritic  disorder.]  Namely,  the  stone  and  gravel.  See  Foesii 
OBcon.  Hippocr. 

<  Do  it  not  bj^  procrastination,]  Mf)  Icava^oXiit  np^cotn.  As  this  idiom 
has  been  neglected  by  the  commentators,  the  following  examples  may  be 
not  unacceptable:  Herod.  8,21.  ovk  m  ig  dvatoXdg  iirouovvrb  Tt)v  dvax*^' 
ptioiv,  Plutarch  Dcmctr.  56,  ovk  ilg  ava^oXag,  dXX(\  rb  vp&rov,  Josef)h. 
S08,  34.  ovllv  €»c  ava^oXAg  vrnpi^ivro,  and  770,  18.  fitiikv  ei'c  rtvafoX<ig,  aW 
U  Tov  d^tutg  (I  would  read  d^hg)  KTiivavrag,  jc.  r.  X.  784,  23.  788,  17. 
804,  8. 

3  Elude  your  observation,]  Nicias,  it  seems,  lays  the  blame  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  not  being  intercepted  to  the  Athenians  at  home ;  who,  indeed, 
deserved  to  share  it,  but  not  to  bear  the  whole  blame,  since  there  must  have 
been  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  squadron  despatched  to  watch  the  arma- 
ment. 

♦  Decreed  to  send  over  another  army.]  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Athenians  clung  to  their  purpose ;  though  it 
may  be  thought  the  more  excusable,  considering  bow  near  it  was  of  success. 
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Athenians  from  the  listSj  and  of  allies.  They  also  chose  as 
colleague  to  Nicias,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and 
Eurymedon  son  of  Thucles;  the  latter  whom  they  sent  to 
Sicily,  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten  ships 
and  twenty  talents  ^  of  silver,  with  orders  to  announce  to  the 
army  there  that  a  reinforcement  would  be  sent,  and  every  at* 
tention  be  paid  to  their  welfare. 

XVII.  As  to  Demosthenes,  he  remained  behind,  and 
superintended  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  in  order  to  set 
out  at  the  commencement  of  spring.  He  also  proclaimed 
an  expedition  ^  among  the  allies,  and  furnished  himself  from 
every  quarter  with  money,  ships,  and  heavy-armed. 

The  Athenians,  too,  sent  twenty  ships  ^  to  cruise  round 
Peloponnesus,  in  order  to  keep  watch,  that  none  might  cross 
over  from  Corinth  and  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  For  the 
Corinthians,  as  soon  as  ambassadors  had  come,  and  brought 
news  that  things  were  much  altered  for  the  better  in  Sicily, 
thinking  that  they  had  well  timed  the  former  despatch 
of  ships,  prepared  to  send  out  heavy-armed  to  Sicily,  in 
vessels  of  burden ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  like  manner, 
were  intent  on  doing  the  same  from  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus* 
The  Corinthians  also  equipped  and  manned^  twenty-five 
ships  ^,  that  they  might  attempt  a  battle  against  the  guard- 
force  at  Naupactus,  and  that  the  Athenians  might  the  less 


^  Twenty  talents,]  Bredow,  Benedict,  Bekker,  and  Hack  think  that  the 
true  reading  is  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  as  twenty  would  seem  too  small 
a  number.  And  I  myself,  many  years  ago,  thought  of  the  same  conjecture. 
But  this  opinion  has  been  shown  to  be  groundless  by  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d. 
Att.  t.  2.  p.  1 97.  and  Goellcr  in  loc. 

>  Proclaimed  an  expedition.]  i.  e.  sent  notices  for  an  expedition.  I  here 
read  arpaniav,  which  the  sense  requires.  In  the  same  signification  iTrayysX- 
Xn;  occurs  at  1.  5,  45-  and  49.,  and  elsewhere. 

i  Twenty  ships.]  Or  rather,  thirty  ;  for  at  c.  20.  we  read  of"  the  thirty  ** 
ships.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Diod  >rus.  llie  single  X  and  r,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  often  confounded.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  thirty 
in  question  arose  from  the  present  twenty  being  added  to  ten^  which  had 
before  been  stationed  there. 

3  Eqwpped  and  manned.]  Both  senses  seem  to  be  comprehended  in 
lir\i)povvy  as  in  many  other  passages. 

*  Twenty-five  ships.]  This  passage  has  been  had  in  view  by  Polycn. 
Strat.  6,  25.  where  for  iloKoaiovQ  read  ciimhti,  and  a  little  after  for  6rrw  tud 
irivTi  read  eiicoat  Trivri. 
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hinder  their  transports  from  making  their  passage,  having 
to  keep  watch  against  their  own  line  of  triremes  ranged 
against  them. 

XVIII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  were  preparing  for  an 
irruption  into  Attica,  as  had  been  before  determined  on  by 
them,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
when  they  heard  of  the  reinforcements  to  be  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Sicily,  in  order  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
invasion,  it  might  be  hindered.  Alcibiades,  moreover,  im- 
portunately urged  them  to  fortify  Decelea  ^,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  spirit  The  courage  \  too,  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  especially  invigorated  because  they  reckoned  that 
the  Athenians  having  in  their  hands  a  double  war,  both 
against  themselves,  and  the  Siceliots,  would  be  the  more  easily 
brought  down ;  and  because  they  conceived  that  they  tkem- 
selves  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  former  treaty  ®,  for  that 
in  the  former  war  the  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  theirs^ 
because  the  Thebans  had  invaded  Plataea  in  time  of  peace, 
and  because,  though  it  was  a  proviso  in  the  former  treaty, 
'*  that  they  should  not  resort  to  arms,  if  the  other  party  were 
willing  to  submit  to  judicial  determination,''  yet  they  had 
never  hearkened  to  the  Athenians  when  they  invited  them 
thereto.^  To  this  injustice  they  thought  their  disasters  in 
the  war  might  fairly  be  attributed,  and  in  this  light  they  con-* 
aidered  their  calamity  at  Pylus,  and  whatever  other  had 
befallen  them.  But  when  the  Athenians  with  those  thirty 
ships  \  setting  out  from  Epidaurus,  had  ravaged  part  of  that 
territory,  and  Prasiae  and  other  places,  and  had  also  made  de- 
vastations from  Pylus ;  and,  as  often  as  differences  arose  from 
the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  on  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
viting them  to  judicial  decision,  would  not  leave  it  to  arbitra- 

1  Decelea.]  One  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Athens,  and  situated 
on  a  high  and  conRpicuous  spot  which  overlooked  the  plain,  and  was  well 
adapted  for  the  use  the  Syracusans  meant  to  make  of  it.  Its  present  name 
is  Tatoi.    See  Poppo  Prol^.  t.  2,  S62. 

<  The  courage,  4'C']     P^H^  yiyvttT^at  is  here  put  for  pttvwa^ai. 

s  The  former  treaty,]  Namely,  the  thirty  years*  truce,  or  peace,  which 
was  entered  into  after  the  reduction  of  Euboea,  1.  1,  23  and  115. 

4  Invited  them  thereto.]    As  is  recorded  at  1.  1,  145. 

»  Thoie  tlarttf  thipt.]    See  1.  6, 105. 
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don,  then,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians,  thinking  that  the 
transgression  which  had  formerly  been  committed  on  their 
side]  was  now,  on  the  contrary,  shifted  round  to  the  Athe- 
nians *,  felt  much  alacrity  for  the  war.  They,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  sent  round  to  their  allies  to  procure 
iron  and  other  materials,  with  tools  for  the  raising  of  the  fort 
And  in  order  to  send  the  succours  to  Sicily  on  board  the 
transports,  they  themselves  made  provision,  and  compelled  the 
other  Peloponnesians  to  do  the  same.  And  thus  closed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 


YEAR  XIX.     B.  C.  413. 

XIX.  Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  spring,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  made  the  irruption  into 
Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  first  they  ravaged  those  parts 
of  the  country  about  the  plain,  then  they  fortified  Decelea, 
portioning  out  the  work  among  the  several   states.     Now, 


^  Himking  that  the  transgrestiorif  4'c.]  The  same  transgression,  which 
they  thought  had  already  brought  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  them- 
selves, they  concluded  would  now  bring  it  on  the  Athenians.  They  now 
thought  that  justice  (not  simple  justice,  or  a  due  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  men,  which  Grecian  religion  little  taught  to  regard,  but  justice 
ratified  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods)  was  now  on  their  side.  (Mit- 
ford.) 

Here,  I  would  observe,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  mighty  force 
of  what  may  be  called  moral  strength  in  war.  Whether  the  disasters,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  met  with  in  their  first  and  most  unjust  war,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  judgment  of  a  just  Providence,  we  are  not  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing :  but  few  will  hesitate  to  attribute  most  of  their  ill  success  to  the 
indisposition  which  individuals  felt  to  take  part  in  so  unjust  a  war.  This 
must  have  ever  hung  on  their  minds,  and  unnerved  their  arms.  Indeed, 
even  those  that  have  no  religion,  thus,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  tacitly 
do  homage  to  its  truth  and  obligations.  To  turn  to  a  case  in  point,  to  what 
could  the  disasters,  which  so  beset  the  latter  years  of  Napoleon,  be  so  fairly 
attributed  as  his  iniquitous  aggression  on  the  rights  of  nations,  in  attacking 
allies  who  had  deserved  well  of  him  ?  Indeed,  the  French  officers  and  sol- 
diers have  since  acknowledged,  that  the  badness  of  their  cause  ever  hung  a 
dead  wcieht  upon  them.  And,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  mighty, 
but  unpnncipled,  concjueror  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  disorder 
which  led  to  his  political  end,  was  the  ** gangrene  of  Spain*'  This  made 
bim  (to  use  the  words  of  Gray) 

"  — —  groan. 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  nlone." 

VOL,  III.  N 
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Decelea  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Athens  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  and  about  the  same^  or  not  much  more^  from 
Boeotia*  ^  The  fort  was  built  in  the  plain,  and  the  best  parts 
pf  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance,  and  was  visible 
up  to  the  city  of  Athens.  This  the  Peloponnesians  and  their 
allies  in  Attica  occupied  themselves  in  building ;  while  those 
in  Pek^nnesus,  about  the  same  time,  sent  off  the  heavy- 
armed  in  the  transports  to  Sicily ;  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
selected  the  best  of  the  Helots  and  Neodamodes  (or  newly- 
made  citizens)  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  <^  both,  ap- 
pointing Eccritus,  a  Spartan,  their  commander.  The  Boeotians 
sent  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of 
Zeno  and  Nico,  Thebans,  and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian. 
Those,  then,  amongst  the  first  ^  having  set  sail  from  Tsenarus 
in  Laconia,  committed  their  ships  to  the  sea.^  Not  long  after 
these,  the  Corinthians  sent  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  partly 
from  Corinth  itself,  and  partly  hired  from  the  Arcadians, 
under  the  command  of  Alexarchus,  a  Corinthian.  The  Sicy- 
enians,  too,  sent  two  hundred  heavy-armed  with  the  Corin- 
thians, commanded  by  Sargeus,  a  Sicyonian.  Now,  the 
twen^-five  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which  had  been  fitted  out 


I  About  the  tame,  4v.]  I  entirely  approve  of  the  i^eading  ik  Koi  ov,  in- 
troduced from  two  MSS  by  Bekker.  in  such  an  idiom  the  xai  is  for  y.  So 
Polyien.  L  2,  56.  vapairktiaiaQ  Koi  loaQ  icXci^.  I  cannot,  however,  so  much 
commend  the  introduction  from  two  MSS.  of  itirb,  which  seems  to  be 
from  the  mar^n.  Nor  is  there  less  reason  to  suspect  the  common  reading 
Ifcii  though  It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  another  view  of  the  con- 
struction. Neither,  indeed,  is  necessary;  for  dirb  may  yery  well  be 
repeated  from  the  preceding,  as  also  <iirix««  And  the  construction  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows :  airix^*^  ^^  ^  ^*  arttliovQ  ftoK^ara  rijfc  riir  'A^iyvaiwv 
iroXftaff  €u:oci  koi  iKarbv,  irapawXritriov  (for  irapaxXf|4riiii>c,  as  in  Polyb.  1,  4, 8. 
4,40,  10.    3pS5p  17.)  ik  diTixcc  oif  ttoXX^  irXiop  (itdoTfina)  Koi  TrJQ   Boi- 

ttriac* 

It  is  truly  observed  bv  Goeller,  that  "  if  the  above  reading  be  correct 
(which  there  is  no  ^ood  reason  to  doubt],  it  will  prove  that  most  geo- 
graphers are  much  m  error  in  their  representations  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

«  Amongst  the  first,]  For  iv  roX^  trpkn-ot^  Reiz,  Bekker,  and  Goeller  edit 
hf  roXs  irp^Toi,  I  prefer  wpArov,  as  there  b  no  diffisrence  in  sense,  but 
must  reserve  the  discussion  for  my  edition. 

3  Committed  their  ships  to  the  sea.]  The  translators  take  the  sense  to  be 
no  more  than  "  put  to  sea."  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  pe- 
culiar phrase,  tnere  is  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  voyage 
was  made,  namely,  not  by  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  by  crotfing  tlie  mo,  and  not  the  Ionian  gulf. 
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in  the  winter,  occupied  a  station  over  against  ^  the  twenty 
Athenian  ships  at  Naupactus,  until  such  time  as  those  heavy- 
armed  had  set  sail  from  Peloponnesus.  For  which  purpos^ 
indeed,  they  had  been  at  first  fitted  out,  namely,  that  the 
Athenians  might  not  have  their  attention  fixed  on  the  trans- 
ports so  much  as  the  triremes. 

XX.  In  the  meantime,  and  immediately  on  the  commence* 
ment  of  spring,  at  the  same  time  that  Decelea  was  begun  to 
be  fortified,  the  Athenians  sent  thirty  ships,  commanded  by 
Charicles  son  of  ApoUodoros,  to  cruise  around  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  orders  to  go  to  Argos,  and  solicit  fi'om  the 
Argives,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance,  some  troops  to  go  on  board 
the  ships.  They  also,  as  they  had  intended,  sent  Demosthenes 
ofi*  to  Sicily  with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  lists,  also  as 
many  of  the  islanders  from  every  quarter  as  they  could  pro- 
cure ;  from  the  other  subject  allies,  too,  supplying  themselves 
with  whatever  they  had  which  might  be  useful  for  the  war. 
He  was,  moreover,  ordered,  as  he  was  sailing  round  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  first  cooperate  with  Charicles  in  hostilities  upon  the 
Laconian  coast 

And  Demosthenes,  sailing  to  iEgina,  there  waited  for  such  as 
yet  remained  to  join,  and  till  Charicles  should  have  taken  on 
board  the  Argives. 

XXI.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  this  summer, 
Gylippus  came  to  Syracuse,  bringing  from  the  cities  which  he 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  greatest  force  he  could  muster. 
And  having  convened  the  Syracusans,  he  told  them  they 
ought  to  fit  out  as  many  ships  as  possible,  and  make  trial  of  a 
sea-fight ' ;   for  he   was  in    hopes  that  they  would    thereby 

«  Occupied  a  station  over  asairut.]  Namely  as  appears  from  Pol>'»n.  6, 
23.,  Panormns  in  Achsa.  This  passage  of  Thiicyaides  may  suggest  more 
than  one  certain  emendation  of  Polyaenus  ubi  supra. 

>  Make  trial  of  a  tea-fight.'l  As  the  phrase  diroTritpav  Xafifdvitv  it 
neglected  by  the  commentators,  the  following  examples  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable :  Hcrodot.  8,  9,  7.  dTronnpap  nohftrao^ai.  Herodian  2,  99. 
aTTontipav  IitouIto  tijq  tCjv  (tt,  yviitfiij^,  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  20,  5.  airofriipay  r^ 
vavfiaxiac  iKaprvk<r^at.       Polyl).  27,  4,  2.   dir6irupav  \afi£avuv,       Hesych. 

Milesius  ap.  Corp.  Hyst.  Byz.  p.  257.  D.  dwoirupav  IXaftidvt  rov  wokiftav,  ' 

N    2 
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adiieve  something  for  the  war  which  would  compensate  the 
danger,^  Hermocrates,  too,  was  not  least  instrumental  in 
jointly  persuading  them  not  to  be  alarmed  at  making  an  attack 
on  the  Athenians;  telling  them  that  neither  those  had  their 
naval  skill  hereditary,  or  from  time  immemorial,  but  being 
landsmen,  more  than  the  Syracusans  now,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Medes  to  become  seamen.  To  daring  persons, 
he  said,  like  the  Athenians,  those  that  counter-dared  always 
seemed  the  most  formidable  foes,^  For  by  the  same  mode 
that  they  attack  and  terrify  their  neighbours  (though  oc- 
casionally not  superior  to  them  in  power),  by  the  same,  namely, 
by  bold  enterprise,  they^  too,  might  meet  the  same  fate  at  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  .^  The  Syracusans,  too,  he  said,  well 
knew  that  by  thus  unexpectedly  venturing  to  oppose  the 
Athenian  navy,  they  would,  by  their  being  daunted  thereat, 
gain  more  the  advantage  over  them  than  the  Athenians 
would  worst  them  by  their  superior  skill.^  He  bade  them, 
therefore,  not  shrink  from  making  a  trial  with  their  navy. 

At  the  persuasions,  then,  of  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates, 
and  whoever  else,  the  Sjrracusans  were  eager  for  a  sea-fight, 
and  equipped  their  ships. 

XXII.  When  the  navy  was  ready,  Gylippus,  having  led 
forth  by  night  the  whole  of  the  land  forces,  was  prepared 
himself  to  attack  by  land  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Syracusan  triremes,  thirty-five  in  number, 
at  signal,  saUed  forward  from  the  great  port,  and  forty-five 
from  the  lesser,  where  was  their  dock  S  and  sailed  round  to 


<  Compemate  the  danger,]  Literally,  counterbalance;  which  is  the  pri- 
mitive sense  of  d^tog. 

5  To  daring  persons,  <J-c.]  Consequently  of  such  they  would  stand  in  awe, 
and  feel  comparatively  daunted.    Tnis  is  a  very  rare  sense  of  x<^yoc. 

^  By  the  same  mode^  <f-c.]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  intricate 
passage  of  the  original,  wluch  is  passed  over  by  the  commentators. 

6  Gotn  more  the  advantage,  4^.]  This  is  the  closest  version  that  I  can 
ofler  of  this  involved  passage,  in  which  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
antithesis  being  incorrectly  drawn,  and  an  expression  employed  (ry  iirur* 
Hifiti  —  AiTiipiav  pkml^vras)  which  is  fitter  for  a  Pindanc  ode  than  an 
htttorical  passage. 

>  T^eir  dock.]    It  is  plain  that  this  dock  was  in  the  lesser  harbour,  called 

theLaccius,  which,  by  the  wa^,  was  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  cistern, 

l^eing  faced  all  round  with  freestone.    From  this  dock  (yttaptov)  must  be 

•tinguished  the  vttlMrotKoi  mentioned  further  on,  which  were  undoubtedly 
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form  a  union  with  those  within,  and,  moreover,  make  sail 
upon  Plemmyrium,  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
thrown  into  confusion  in  both  places.  But  the  Athenians, 
speedily  manning  sixty  vessels,  they  with  twen^-five  of  them 
fought  against  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  ones  in  the  great 
port,  and  with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  meet  those  who 
were  sailing  round  from  the  dock.  And  immediately  they 
came  to  battle  before  the  mouth  of  the  great  port,  and  for  a  long 
time  maintained  an  equal  contest  one  against  another,  one  side 
being  anxious  to  force  the  entrance,  the  other  to  hinder  it 

XXIII.  In  the  meantime,  Gylippus,  on  the  Athenians  at 
Plemmyrium  having  gone  down  to  the  water-side,  and  with 
their  attention  turned  to  the  sea-fight,  snatches  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  suddenly,  at  daybreak,  attacks  the  forts,  and  takes 
the  largest  first,  and  then  also  the  lesser  ones  after  ;  the  garri- 
sons not  daring  to  remain,  when  they  saw  the  largest  taken 
with  ease.  And  of  that  first  taken  the  garrison,  such  as  got  on 
board  the  barges  and  a  transport,  with  some  difficulty  arrived 
at  the  camp;  for  the  Syracusan  ships  having  as  yet  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  battle  in  the  great  port,  they  were  chased  by  one 
swifl-sailing  trireme.  But  by  the  time  that  the  other  two  forts 
were  taken,  the  Syracusans  happened  then  to  be  beaten,  and 
the  fugitives  from  the  forts  the  more  easily  sailed  past.  Indeed, 
those  Syracusan  ships  which  fought  before  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  after  having  beaten  back  the  Athenian  ships,  sailed 


in  the  great  port  The  distinction  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Letronne,  p.  88. : 
"  Ne(tfptov  was  in  ports  the  place  wholly  appropriated  to  building  or  refitting 
ships,  or  receiving  them,  when  drawn  on  shore,  to  keep  them  moist.  It 
may  be  also  observed,  that  besides  the  place  necessary  for  a  certain  number 
of  vessels,  the  nupiov  contmned  likewise  the  stores  of  sails,  cordage,  wood, 
&c.  See  Dcmosth.  Orat.  in  Euerget.  p.  1145,  4.  and  in  Polyclet.  p.  1S18, 
13.  t.  2.  Reiske.  Yet  the  word  viwpiov  was  employed  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  our  arsenal.  The  viottroucot  comprehended  in  the  vtutpta  were  a 
kind  of  huU,  where  were  put  certain  vessels,  perhaps  tnremes,  the  con- 
struction or  preservation  of  which  required  more  attention  and  care,  while 
the  merchant-vessels  were  left  in  the  vcwpufv,  exposed  to  the  weather.— 
The  tquari  of  the  dock  at  Venice,  i.  e.  the  sixty  booths,  where  the  galleyi 
used  to  be  built  and  refitted,  will  very  accurately  represent  the  viwrouNH  of 
the  antients.'*  Thus,  Goeller  remarks,  veutpiov  was  the  whole,  vnoi/oueot,  a 
part;  and  he  compares  a  similar  distinction  between  lirivtia  and  vavora^fuif 
paralleling  these  and  the  above  words  by  the  German  terms  SeephtM^ 
Ankerplatt,  Schijfswefft,  Sf^fftdocken, 
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in  great  disorder,  and  being  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
running  foul  of  each  other,  yielded  up  the  victory  to  the 
Athenians.  For  they  routed  not  only  these^  but  those  in  the 
port  by  which  they  had  been  before  conquered.  They  also 
sunk  eleven  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  slaying  most  of  the  men 
on  board  except  those  of  three  ships ;  and  them  they  made 
prisoners.^  Having  drawn  to  land  the  wrecks  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  set  up  a  trophy  on  the  islet  before  Plemmyrium, 
they  retreated  to  their  own  camp. 

XXIV.  And  now  the  Syracusans,  though  they  thus  fared 
in  the  sea-fight,  yet  held  the  forts  ^  in  Plemmyrium,  and  set 
up  three  trophies  for  them.  And  one  of  the  two  forts  last 
taken  they  demolished ;  but  the  remainder  they  repaired  and 
garrisoned.  At  the  capture  of  the  forts  many  of  the  garrison 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  and  money  and  goods  ^  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  all  ^  were  taken.  For  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  used  the  forts  as  a  magazine,  great  quantities  of 
merchants'  goods  and  corn  were  there  deposited ;  much  pro- 
perty, too,  of  the  trierarchs,  since  there  were  forty  masts  of 
triremes,  besides  much  other  tackling*  taken  therein,  and 
three  triremes  which  had  been  hauled  on  shore.*  Indeed,  the 
capture  of  Plemmyrium  was  what  chiefly  and  principally 
ruined  the  Athenian  armament  For  the  entrances  were  no 
longer  safe  for  ^  the  importation  of  necessaries ;  since  the 
Syracusans,  moored  at  anchor  on  the  watch  ^,  hindered  their 


'  They  tunk,  <Jc.]  It  should  seem  that  the  three  ships  here  mentioned 
were  not  actually  sunk,  but  only  put  hors  de  combat.  Perhaps,  the  rest  were 
not  all  utterly  sunk  ;  at  least,  to  them  must  apply  what  is  said  of  drawing 
the  wrecks  on  shore :  indeed,  if  the  ships  were  all  sunk,  to  say  that  they 
put  the  crews  to  death,  would  seem  to  involve  an  absurdity.  In  that  case, 
they  would  only  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

1  Fortt,'\    Not  walUy  as  Hobbes. 
-  2  Money  and  ^oods.]    Both  these  senses  (the  latter  of  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  1  hucydides)  seem  to  be  inherent  in  xptifiara, 

9  In  all,]     Or,  upon  the  whole,    Hobbes  has  mistaken  the  force  of  the 

■«  Tackling.']    See  my  note  on  Acts  27,  19. 

*  Hauled  on  thore^    Namely,  to  be  careened. 

*  Safe  for.]     At  rf/c  Inayijjyrfg  I  would  subaud  eWiCrt. 

7  Moored  at  anchor  on  the  watch,]    For  there  was,  probably,  a  sort  of 
harbour  between  the  Uland  of  Plemmyrium^  at  that  time  possessed  by  the 
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But  the  Athmtw  watchi^r  »  dKS  off  Mcgara,  with 
twenty  ships  capfied  oae  waei  wkh  the  omo  oo  board ;  the 
rest  they  ooold  not  coae  up  with,  tber  ffrrth^  their  fligfat 
to  Syracuse.  There  anMCy  loo^  a  skinnisfa  in  the  port,  near 
the  piles  whidi  the  SiiJt'aiam  had  driven  down  *  in  the 
in  the  front  of  the  old  docks,  in  order  that  their 
anchor  within  them,  and  the  Athenians  not  make  sail  upon 
them  and  damage  them  by  chaiging  with  the  beak.  For  the 
Athenians  bringing  up  ^g******  them  a  vessel  of  vast  burthen  \ 
fitted  up  with  wooden  towers  and  parapets  S  and  some  of 


Synicanas  wmd  the  eomUmemi^  ot  firogioptofT,  of  PlemmTrium. 
wroDg^  ftadtri  i#»<^uCjin^  **  nalied  opoo  thaD."  ^ 

1  CMmt,]  A  town  liioot  tweotj  mnes  north-esst  of  Locri  Epii]iphvr& 
The  place  where  the  wood  was  depoated  was  probably  at  the  mouth  or  the 
lifer  ScjgTML 

«  Piie$  wkidk  fit  Syrmemtmms  kai  drwen  doteny  «f^.j  Thn  was  dv^ne  kl 
onler  that  their  iCatioo  in  the  great  harbour  ini«ht  thus  be  mor«>  pfiratf^ 
and  like  a  teparale  harbour. 

3  Of  wui  bmrlken.]  .Namely,  of  a  thousand  ampbors. 

*  FUUd  mp  wkkj  f  c]  The  towers  and  parapets  (accompanied,  no  dtmh^ 
with  stages)  were  meant  to  cover  the  attempts  of  the  men  in  th<^  KwM 
boats  by  a  P^^^  shower  of  missiles  launched  against  any  that  shonM 
attempt  to  <Wfcad  the  piles.     It  is  well  observed  by  MiiMd,  **  that  the 
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them  fastening  cables  from  certain  long-boats  to  the  piles, 
wrenched  them  up  with  a  windlass  ^ ;  while  others  dived,  and 
cut  them  off  with  saws.  And  now  the  Syracusans  assailed 
them  from  the  docks  with  missiles,  while  those  stationed  in 
the  transports  returned  their  volleys,  until  at  last  the  Athe- 
nians had  torn  up  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.  The  most 
formidable  difficulty  was  with  the  piling  which  was  hidden. 
For  the  Syracusans  had  driven  down  some  piles  so  that  they 
did  not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  insomuch  that  it 
was  perilous  to  approach,  lest  by  not  seeing  them,  they  should 
run  the  ship  foul  of  them,  as  upon  a  rock.^  But  these^  too, 
the  divers  descended  and  sawed  off  for  a  reward.  However, 
the  Syracusans  again  fixed  piles,  and  they  also  (as  was  likely 
with  armies  lying  near  and  ranged  opposite  to  each  other) 
used  many  contrivances  against  each  other,  and  resorted  to 
various  attempts. 

The  Syracusans  also  sent  ambassadors  of  the  Corinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Lacedaemonians  to  the  cities  ^,  to  notify  the 
capture  of  the  Plemmyrium  ;  and,  respecting  the  sea-fight,  to 
say  that  they  had  been  defeated  not  by  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  their  own  disorder.  For  the  rest,  they  were  to 
announce  ^^  that  they  are  in  hopes,"  and  to  entreat  them  to 
rally  around  them,  both  with  sea  and  land  forces ;  and  ^^  that 
the  Athenians  are  expected  with  another  army,  and  if  they 


merchant-ships  of  the  antients,  capacious,  deep,  and  firm  in  the  water,  like 
modem  vessels  for  ocean  navigation,  were  much  fitter  for  some  purposes  of 
stationary  fight  than  their  galleys  of  war.*' 

*  Wrenched  them  up  ivith  a  wind/ass,  <j*c.]  We  must  suppose  that  the 
long-boats  were  strongly  moored  and  fastened  to  the  ship,  by  which  the 
machines  would  have  the  greater  force.  By  those  the  piles  (which  seem 
not  to  have  been  near  so  thick  as  those  used  in  our  ports)  would  be  first 
draped  on  one  side,  and  then  gradually  pulled  up.  The  machines  of  the 
antients,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  some  of  tnem  more  powerful  than 
any  of  those  used  by  the  moderns. 

«5  Ruji  the  ship  foul  of  them,  ^c]  So  Herod.  7,  183.  iEschyl.  Eumen. 
561.  Schulz.  Tov  -Trpiv  oX^ov  tfjfiari  Trpoc^aXwv  ^ucag.  Hence  may  be  emended 
Dio  Cass.  672,  35.  fiijTe  Tnpitpfia  Trippiyayijvai  idtryg  scil.  ttjv  oXxada,  where 
read  irepl  ipfia.  Also  a  most  corrupt  passage  of  iEschyl.  Aeam.  977.  dv^pbg 
ivaimv  ••♦•••  diftavrov  Ipfxa.  where  the  lacuna  is  filled  up  by  critics  in 
various  ways.  I  would  propose  (TKdtpog  with  some  adjective,  irpbQ  or  irtpl 
d^avT.  tp, 

7  The  cities,]  Namely,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  what  follows.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  Corinthians,  &c.  were  doubtless  sent  with  their  own,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  business. 
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should  first  destroy  their  present  forces,  the  war  woiild  be 
decided."     These  affidrs,  then,  they  transacted  in  Sicily. 

XXVI.  As  to  Demosthenes,  when  all  his  forces  were 
assembled  which  he  was  to  take  to  the  succour  of  those  in 
Sicily,  weighing  from  ^gina,  and  standing  over  to  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Charicles  and 
the  thirty  Athenian  ships  there.  And  having  taken  on  board 
some  Argive  heavy-armed,  they  made  sail  to  the  Lacdnian 
coast ;  and  first  they  ravaged  a  part  of  the  territory  of  f^i- 
daurus  Limera^  and  from  thence  having  touched  at  that 
part  of  Laconia  which  is  op)X)site  to  Cythera,  where  is  situated 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  they  devastated  certain  parts  of  the 
territory,  and  carried  a  wall  across  a  kind  of  isthmus,  in 
order  that  the  Helots  might  desert  thither,  and  that  from  them 
freebooters  might  make  their  incursions,  as  from  Pylus.  Im- 
mediately after  having  occupied  the  place,  Demosthenes 
coasted  along  to  Corcyra,  in  order,  after  taking  on  board  there 
some  of  the  allies  ^,  he  might  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Sicily ;  while  Charicles  stayed  until  he  had  fortified  the  place, 
and  then,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  made  sail  home  with  the 
thirty  ships,  and  the  Argives  with  him. 

XXVII.  Tliis  same  summer  there  arrived  at  Athens 
thirteen  hundred  Tliracians  of  those  called  Machserophori 
(or  sword-bearers  ^)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dii  ^,  who  were  to 
have  gone  with  Demosthenes  to  Sicily ;  but,  since  they  came 
too  late,  the  Athenians  determined  to  send  them  back  again 
into  Thrace.  For,  as  their  pay  was  a  drachma  a  day,  it 
seemed  to  be  too  expensive  to  keep  them  for  the  war  carried 
on  from  Decelea ;  which,  being  first  fortified  this  summer  by 
the  whole  army,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  garrisons  going 
thither  by  turn  from  all  the  cities,  exceedingly  annoyed  the 


>  Epidaurus  Lhnera,]  See  4,  56.  and  G,  105.  Mitford  erroneously 
makes  Demosthenes  turn  back  to  Epidaunis,  namely,  in  Argolis. 

"2  The  ailies,]  Namely,  we  may  suppose,  the  Zacynthians,  Cephallenians, 
Acamanians,  Naupactians,  Anactorians,  and  Corcyreans. 

3  Sivord-bearine.]  Namely,  armed  with  long  swords,  like  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  of  old.    See  note  on  1.  2,  96. 

••  Dii,]    See  note  on  1.  2,  96. 
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Athenians,  and  was  among  the  chief  circumstances  that 
brought  affairs  to  ruin,  both  by  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  loss  of  men.^  For  before,  the  invasions,  being  of 
short  duration,  did  not  hinder  them  from  enjoying  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  time;  but  now,  the  enemy  ibeing 
continually  stationed  there,  and  sometimes  a  greater  force 
arriving,  at  others  the  ordinary  garrison,  from  necessity,  over- 
running the  country,  and  making  ravages ;  Agis,  too,  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  being  present  ^  (and  not  carrying  on  the 
war  as  a  secondary  concern*^),  the  Athenians  were  exceedingly 
distressed.  Thus  were  they  deprived  of  the  whole  country, 
and  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  deserted,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  mechanics  and  artificers ;  the  whole,  too,  of 
their  sheep,  cattle,  and  beasts  of  burden  were  destroyed,  as 
also  the  horses,  of  which  (as  the  cavalry  were  every  day  riding 
to  Decelea,  and  making  attacks,  or  keeping  guard  over  the 
country),  some  were  lamed  ®  by  the  rough  ground  ^,  or  worn 
down  by  incessant  toil,  others  were  disabled  by  wounds. 

XXVIIL  And  the  importation  of  necessaries  from  Euboea, 
which  had  before  taken  place  with  greater  speed  over  land  by 
Decelea,  was  now,  as  being  by  sea  round  Sunium,  very  ex- 
pensive.^    The  city  needed  every  thing  alike  to  be  imported. 


&  Loss  of  men.]    Namely,  cither  by  death,  or  by  desertion. 

^  Agii,  too,  ^c]  Mitford  incorrectly  explains,  **  remained  as  governor 
of  the  garrison.*' 

1  As  a  secondary  concern.]  Literally,  *'  a  bye  concern."  He  made  it  a 
principal  point,  and  attended  to  it  entirely.    See  note  on  1. 1,  H2. 

^  Were  lamed.]  Literally,  **  were  lamed  and  knocked  up ; "  for  that  is 
the  sense  of  the  airo.  This  term  <&7ey<uXovvro  (neglected  by  the  commen- 
tators) may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  passages:  Pausan.  10,  42. 
dirtx*i^^ovvro  at  iTr^roc.  Xen.  Hipp.  7,  15.  dXXw^  re  k^v  ArrSKporov  t/  dXt^tjpbv 
4  ri  x*^P^y»  Pollux  1,  186.  who,  among  xtapia  Svtrtirira,  reckons  dnoKpora. 
Xen.  Hist.  7, 8,  9.  roifQ  vncpoif^,  iviovQ  Sk  (uivroc  diroKtxwXtvfuvovQ,  Appian 
1,  75.  Kai  tTTTTovt  axpfiovg  —  xai  x*^^^vovrai  iK  vTrorpitiJQ, 

9  By  the  rough  ground.]  '*  The  art  of  shoeing  that  animal,"  says  Mitford, 
"  being  yet  unknown." 

1  By  sea  round  Sunium,  very  expensive.]  Namely,  compared  with  what 
it  was  by  land.  ^  A  remarkable  proof,"  Mitford  observes,  **  of  the  imper- 
fection of  antient  navigation.  Tnis,  with  the  advantages  of  modem  navi- 
gation, would  be  incomparably  the  preferable  method."  He  then  illustrates 
the  observation  by  the  fact,  that  the  water  carriage  from  London  to  Whit- 
stable  (nearly  eiehty  miles  off)  is  only  the  same  as  the  land  carriage  from 
Whitstable  to  Canterbury  (six  miles).  The  historian,  however,  forgets  that 
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and  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  was  become  a  fortress,  for  by 
day  the  Athenians  standing  guard  at  the  battlements  in  turn, 
and  by  night  all,  except  the  cavalry,  part  being  on  duty  under 
arms  (at  the  guard-stations),  and  part  on  the  walls,  they  were 
harassed  both  summer  and  winter.^  But  what  lay  heaviest  on 
them  was,  that  they  had  in  hand  two  wars  at  once^  having 
fallen  into  such  a  perverse  doggedness  as,  before  it  occurred, 
no  one  who  heard  would  have  believed.  For  that  those  who^ 
by  the  erection  of  the  fortress,  were  besieged  at  home  by  the 
Pelo)X)nnesians,  should  not  even  then  have  desisted  from 
their  attempt  on  Sicily,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  besieged 
there,  in  like  manner,  Syracuse,  a  city  not  at  all  less  than 
Athens,  and  to  have  so  much  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greeks  at  their  power  and  daring  (for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  some  thought,  if  the  Peloponnesians  should  invade  their 
territory,  they  would  only  hold  out  ^  a  year,  otliers  two,  others 


the  two  cases  are  any  thing  but  parallel.  The  course  from  London  to 
Whitstable  is  straight^  and  the  voyage  rarely  interrupted ;  whereas,  that 
from  the  channel  of  Euboea  to  Athens  was  exceedingly  circuitous,  and  re- 
quired the  doubling  of  the,  to  the  antients,  rather  formidable  promontory 
of  Sunium ;  after  which,  a  very  different  wind  would  be  requisite  to  bring 
the  vessel  to  Athens.  Besides,  wc  learn  from  Dr.  Clarke  tliat,  even  now, 
the  passage  from  Sunium  to  Athens  is  often  a  tedious  one,  by  baffling  winds. 
In  a  voyage  like  that  which  Mr.  Mitfurd  instances,  probably  the  difference 
between  antient  and  modem  navigation  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  he 
supposes. 

*  Pari  Ifcing  on  duty,  ^c]  Mitford  remarks  that  **  the  exact  value  of  the 
phrase  t^'  ottAoic  rroiovfAtvoi,  apparently  a  military  phrase  of  the  day,  u 
scarcely  now  to  be  ascertained.  And  the  explanations  attempted  by  the 
commentators  and  translators  are  very  unsatisfactory."  Certamly,  at  the 
time  when  Mitford  wrote,  little  had  been  done  by  the  commentators ;  and 
the  common  Latin  version  would,  indeed,  seem  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
phrase,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  accordant  with  the  more  fully-expressed 
kindred  passage  at  1.  8,  69.,  to  which  Mitford  himself  refers.  Those  1^* 
on-.Voic  were  men  in  complete  armour,  ready  for  service,  at  one  or  more 
giiard>houses  or  stations.  Those  on  the  wall  probably  had  only  spears.  The 
meaning  intended  is,  therefore,  clearly  ascertained ;  and,  if  the  words  be 
correct,  ipv\aKi/v  must,  according  to  Bauer's  suggestion,  be  supplied  from 
the  preceding  <pv\d(r(royTeg.  If  this  be  thought  too  harsh,  I  would  con- 
jecture for  TTotovfttvot,  frovovfiiifoif  which  will  make  all  clear  and  easy.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  pleonasm  at  irovov^ivoi  —  iroKaiirutpowTo,  for  the  latter 
term  may  chiefly  be  referred  to  the  exposure  to  weather  implied  in  the 
preceding  words.  So  1.  1,  134.  'iva  fn)  v-nai^piog  raXuiirtopoirf,  The  sense 
will  thus  be,  "  part  harassed  with  keeping  under  arms,  part  with  standing 
guard  on  the  walls,  they  were  distressed  by  exposure  to  the  weather  both 
summer  and  winter." 

3  Moid  out.]     lUpwheiV'    The  antient  lexicographers  well  explain  the 
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three,  none  a  longer  time)  as  in  the  seventeenth  year,  when  in 
all  respects  exhausted,  to  have  gone  into  Sicily,  and  taken  up 
a  war  not  less  weighty  than  that  with  the  Peloponnesians ; 
this,  I  say,  no  one  would  have  believed."*  Wherefore,  being 
by  these  wars,  and  -the  extreme  injury  sustained  from  Decelea, 
and  the  other  heavy  expenses  which  lay  upon  them,  brought 
into  great  straits  for  want  of  money,  they  about  this  time 
levied  upon  ^  their  subject  states  instead  of  the  tribute^  a 
twetitieth  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  ^ ;  conceiving  that  thus 
a  greater  revenue  would  accrue,  [and  need  enough  had  they  of 
it],  for  their  expenses  were  not  such  as  they  had  been,  but  had 
become  far  greater  (inasmuch  as  the  war  was  greater),  while 
their  revenues  were  decayed.^ 

XXIX.  Being  unwilling,  then,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of 
their  funds,  to  expend  money  on  these  Thracians  who  came 
too  late  for  Demosthenes,  they  sent  them  away,  appointing 
Diitrephes  to  conduct  them  home,  and  ordering  him,  in  the 
voyage  (for  they  were  to  go  by  the  Euripus)  to  annoy  the 
enemy  with  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  He,  therefore, 
set  them  on  shore  at  Tanagra,  and  made  some  hasty  pillage ; 
then  at  nightfall  he  sailed  from  Chalcis  across  the  Euripus, 
and  disembarking  them  in  Bceotia,  led  them  against  Myca- 


term  by  vipufftfr^m  and  dv^iKav*  This  signification  is  rare,  but  I  have  noted 
the  following  examples  :  Dio  Cass.  1 4,  26.  oi>  ydp  trepioitTiiv  tri  rot^c  tv6ov, 
and  277,  42. 

*  ThUf  I  say,  no  one  would  have  believed.]  This  clause,  which  is  in  the 
original  lefl  to  be  supplied,  must  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

i  Levied  upon^  ^c]  Mitford  here  remarks  on  the  great  obscurity  of  the 
original,  and  complains  that  the  commentators  take  no  notice  of  it.  He, 
moreover,  commends  the  "  successful  boldness  "  of  Smith.  But,  in  fact. 
Smith  has  not  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  preceding  translators  (of 
whom  Mitford  cites  Portus),  except  in  rendering  rCiv  Kara  ^dkaairav,  of 
which  he  gives  rather  an  interpretation  than  a  version.  As  to  the  ob- 
scurity, of  which  he  speaks,  in  the  original,  I  see  not  any  such  as  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  commentators.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  l7ro»- 
il<rav  is  used  in  a  somewhat  uncommon  sense. 

Boeckh.  cited  by  Goeller,  says  that  this  tax  (which  was  the  same  as  our 
custom)  was  formeid  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

0  Passing  by  sea^  i.  e.  both  imports  and  exports. 

7  Revenues  were  decayed,]  Namely,  by  so  many  of  the  tributary  states 
in  Thrace  and  elsewhere  having  revolted ;  while,  perhaps,  by  the  rest  th« 
tribute  was  but  irregularly  paid. 
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lessui/.^  And  during  the  night,  he,  without  being  discovered, 
takes  his  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which  is  distant 
from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  stadia.  And  at  break  of  day 
he  attacks  the  city  (which  was  but  small),  and  takes  it,  falling 
upon  the  inhabitants  unprepared,  and  never  expecting  that 
any  enemy  would  advance  so  far  from  the  sea  to  attack  them ; 
the  wall,  too,  being  weak,  and  in  some  places  fallen  down,  in 
others  built  low,  nay,  moreover,  the  gates  being  open,  through 
the  confidence  of  security.  The  Thracians  having  thus  burst 
into  Mycalessus,  plundered  both  the  houses  and  temples,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants,  sparing  none  of  whatever  age,  old 
or  young '',  but  butchering  all,  as  they  came  in  their  way,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  moreover,  even  the  draught  cattle 
and  whatever  they  could  find  that  had  life.  For  the  Thracian 
nation  is,  wherever  it  can  dare  to  show  it  %  exceedingly  bloody, 


1  JkfycaUsiUi.]  A  very  antient  city  situated  (as  most  of  those  of  the 
early  ages)  not  upon,  but  a  few  miles  distant  from,  the  coast,  in  the  road 
from  Tiiebes  to  Chalcis.  That  it  was  a  large  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
plain  from  the  epithet  tipvx^pov,  which  he  gives  it.  The  place  seems  never 
to  have  risen  from  the  present  destruction ;  and  Pausanias  describes  it  as  in 
ruins  in  his  time.  Some  fragments  even  yet  remain.  See  Cell's  Itinerary. 
Wasse  refers  to  Herod.  1,  148.,  as  he  might  also  have  done  to  Pausan.  I, 
95,  2—4.  and  9,  19,  4.,  from  which  passages  some  curious  information  may 
be  gathered. 

*  Sparing  none,  ^c]  This  is  mentioned  because,  though  it  was  not  very 
unusual  to  put  to  death  the  males  of  military  age,  yet  those  above  or  under 
that  age  were  commonly  spared. 

^  Wherever  U  can  dare  to  show  it,[  Or,  **  wherever  it  has  the  confidence 
of  superiority."  Smith  wrongly  renders,  **  when  once  their  fury  is  in- 
flamed." He  did  not  perceive  that  there  is  a  sarcasm  couched  under  the 
words,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Brasidas,  c.  4,  126.  fin.  (of  the  Illyrians) 
Oi  ^  dv  ei^oKriv  avrdic,  Kara  irddag  r6  ewjwxov  Iv  Tip  do^aXti  o^tlc  Miix" 
wvrai* 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of 
Procop.  B.  G.  p.  92,  40.  Oi  Ik  fidpQapoi,  irrei  oMv  etftitri  Airtivr<f,  (I  conjecture 
&xavTa)  yivom-ai  wfioraroi  dv^pinnav  dfravTMV,  Also  Joseph.  597,  46.  S*9T€ 
itd  Tt)v  r^c  <u/iorf7roc  vTrcpCoXi^v  IrrucXtj^iivai  avrbv  wapd  rutv  *lovSai<av 
BpoKiiav,  The  passage  is  also  imitated  by  Achill.  Sat.  p.  572  and  600.  In 
short,  such  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  Barbarians. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  enlightened  Athenians  (as  I  find  from 
Pausan.  Attic.  1,  25.)  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  Diitrophes, 
representing  him  as  assailed  with  arrows,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
amur  in  question. 

*  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Dio  Cassias  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  error : 
for  at  p.  586,  92.  he  writes,  rh  yitp  roi  yhos  cdnw  ^vfuo^ly,  itutp&rofrdv  iffru 
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as  much  so  as  the  most  barbarous  nations/  And  now  there 
was  complete  disorder  and  every  form  of  slaughter  set  on 
foot ;  so  that,  falling  upon  a  boys'  school  (of  which  there  was 
there  a  very  large  one  ^,  and  the  children  had  now  assembled ), 
they  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  calamity  to  the  city,  as  it 
was  exceeded  by  none  other,  so  it  befel  them  unexpectedly, 
as  well  as  was  in  itself  terrible. 

XXX.  The  Thebans,  on  hearing  tidings  of  the  attack, 
went  to  give  succour,  and  overtaking  the  enemy  when  not  far  ^ 
on  their  way  back,  they  took  away  tlieir  spoil,  and  throwing 
them  into  consternation,  chased  them  down  to  the  Euripus  ^ 
and  the  sea,  where  the  vessels  which  conveyed  them  were  lying 
at  anchor  ;  they  also  killed  a  considerable  number  of  them  as 
they  were  getting  on  board,  such,  namely,  as  could  not  swim.^ 
For  those  in  the  vessels,  when  they  saw  what  was  doing  on 


4  As  much  so  as,  ^c]  There  is,  doubtless,  meant  to  be  some  stress  laid 
on  the  last  words ;  for  the  Thracians  were  in  fact  partially  civilised,  and 
were  certainly  not  reckoned  among  the  most  barbaric  people.  From  so 
long  living  among  these  men,  Thucydides  must  have  Known  them  tho- 
roughly. 

&  A  boys'  school,  4-c.]  That  these  edifices  were  sometimes  large  appears 
not  only  from  the  present  passage,  but  from  Porphyr.  de  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  184. 
init. ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  there  find,  they  were  of  a  semicircular 
form. 

»  Not  far,]    Oi  wo\v.     Smith  translates  as  if  the  ov  were  not  here. 

s  The  Euripus,]  This  is  most  graphically  described  by  Livy,  1.  28,  6. 
**  fretum  ipsum  Euripi  non  septies  die,  sicut  fama  fert,  temporibus  statis  re- 
ciprocat :  sed  temere  in  modum  vend,  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  verso  mari,  velut 
monte  prsecipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapitur."  and  45,  27.  "  Chalcidem  ad 
spectaculum  Euiipi  avoque  ante  insulae  ponti  continenti  juncte,  dc- 
Rcendet.'* 

'  A  considerable  number,  <jt.]  The  words  of  the  original  are  obscure,  if 
not  corrupt.  Toifg  irXilarovs  cannot,  as  some  antient  interpreters  were  of 
opinion,  be  referred  to  the  viiv  oifK  i7ri<Travro:  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
greater  part  should  not  have  known  how  to  swim,  of  which  few  Barbarians 
can  be  supposed  ignorant.  Those  words  must  be  referred  to  diroKTeivovffiv. 
Yet,  as  we  are  afterwards  told  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain, 
the  sense  cannot  be,  what  it  would  appear,  that  they  killed  the  greater  part 
of  them.  If,  therefore,  the  common  reading  be  correct,  I  know  no  other 
method  but  to  take  the  to(^  irXthrovg,  with  Hack,  of  "the  greater  part  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  retreat."  For  some  were  slain  in  the  town, 
others,  no  doubt,  on  the  road.  This  method,  indeed,  is  not  new,  but  was 
evidently'  adopted  by  Hobbes.  But,  supposing  such  to  be  the  sense 
intended,  the  author  has  expressed  himself  very  imperfectly ;  and  I  should 
prefer  to  cancel  the  roifg.  How  often  the  article  is  wrongly  added  to,  or 
detracted  from>  nXfitrroQ,  is  well  known. 
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shore,  moored  their  barks  out  of  bow-shot^  For  as  to  the 
other  part  of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  made  no  contemptible 
resistance  to  the  Theban  horse,  which  first  attacked  them  by 
sallying  forward  upon  them,  and  forming  in  a  dense  body  ac- 
cording to  their  country  custom  ^,  and  here  but  few  of  them 
were  slain.  °  Some  part  of  them  also,  being  caught  in  the 
city,  as  they  were  plundering,  perished.  Of  the  Thracians 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  out  of  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred, were  slain.  Of  the  Thebans,  and  others  who  brought 
assistance^  there  were  killed  about  twenty  horse  and  heavy 
infantry,  and  Scirophondas,  a  Theban  Bceotarch.  ^  Of  the 
Mycalessians  ^,  too,  a  part  fell.  Such  were  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  Mycalessus,  whose  inhabitants  suffered  a 
calamity  which,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city,  was  not 
less  deserving  of  being  lamented  than  any  other  in  the  war. 

XXXI.    And  now  Demosthenes,  after  having  planned  the 
fort  in  Laconia,  making  sail  for  Corcjrra  S  met  with  a  vessel 


*  Out  of  bouhthot,]  I  here  follow  the  reading  of  two  MSS.,  roMfiaro^^ 
which  Goellcr  has  done  well  in  editine,  and  wnich  I  have  for  man^  yean 
been  persuaded  is  the  true  reading.  The  objections  of  the  other  editors  to 
this  reading  are  as  frivolous  as  their  attempts  to  explain  the  common  one,' 
UvffAarog^  are  unsuccessful.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  annotation  of 
Goeller ;  though,  as  he  has  adducecl  no  examples  or  illustrations,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  not  unacceptable :  Xenoph.  (Jyr.  1,  4,  83.  <(w  ro|ev/Mtroc. 
Eunapius  p.  161.  init.  Im^ikQ  ^Xoiov,  r6  irXoiov  ovk  e^^wt/  roMfiaro^  ipfitivka 
lx*^v  ^uXkyiTo  roTc  fiapQiipoi^,  where  I  conjecture  should  be  read  imta^  (i.  e. 
the  Emperor  Julian)  irXoiov,  (rd  irXoiov  duix^itv  («((■»)  roKiVfiaro^)  ipfitfvia 
Ixwv,  ^ceXcyero  rotg  flapi>dpoti,  from  which  passage  it  is  very  probable  that 
Eunapius  so  read. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  dissemble  that  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
Procopim,  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  read  rov  Ztvyfiarog,  namely,  de 
.£dif.  36^  52.  (speaking  of  the  Euripus)  ^evyfia  Sk  irop^fitp  (i.  e.  Eunput) 
fua  rt^  IfKHfityfi  wotttrai  ^okoq  —  Svoc  rf  (vXov  iiri€o\y  Kai  ci^tpctrci,  xai  irc- 
Zivov<ri  Kcu  vavriKXovTai, 

^  Forming  in,  4-c.]  Something,  we  may  imagine,  like  what  was  after- 
wards, when  perfected,  called  the  Phalanx. 

6  Were  siain,]  We  hear  of  none  being  made  prisoners.  Indeed, 
after  the  horrible  cruelties  they  had  perpetrated,  they  could  expect  no 
quarter. 

7  A  Theban  Boeotarch.]    For  there  were  two  from  Thebes. 

*  Of  the  Mycalessians,]  Namely,  those  of  the  country  who  came  with 
the  Thebans  to  the  succour  of  the  city. 

'  For  Corcyra.]  I  here  read,  with  two  MSS.  and  Valla,  Ixi,  which  if 
edited  by  BelLker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading  admits  of  no  defence, 
and  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  who  paid  no 
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of  burden  at  Phea  of  Eleans,  wherein  the  Corinthian  heavy- 
armed  were  about  to  take  their  passage  to  Sicily.  The  ship 
he  destroyed;  but  the  men  made  their  escape,  and  after- 
wards sailed  in  another.  After  this,  Demosthenes  having 
arrived  at  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  took  on  board  some 
heavy-armed,  and  sent  for  others  of  the  Messenians  from 
Naupactus ;  and  stood  over  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Acarnania, 
to  Alyzia  ^  and  Anactorium,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  While  he  was  there,  Eurymedon  from  Sicily 
meets  him  (who  had  been  despatched  ^  during  the  winter, 
with  money*  for  the  army),  and  tells  him,  among  other 
news,  that  he  had  heard,  when  already  on  the  voyage,  that 
Plemmyrium  had  been  taken  by  the  Syracusans.  Conon 
also,  the  governor  of  Naupactus,  comes  to  them*  with  in- 
formation, that  the  twenty-five  Corinthian  ships  lying  over 
against  them,  do  not  abandon  the  contest,  and  yet  delay 
coming  to  battle.  He,  therefore,  urged  them  to  send  some 
ships,  since  their  eighteen  ships  ^  were  not  a  match  for  the 
twenty-five  of  the  enemy. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  therefore,  sent  with  Conon 
ten  of  their  best  sailing  ships,  which  they  had  for  reinforce- 
ment of  those  at  Naupactus.  And  themselves  set  about 
making  preparations  for  the  assembling  of  the  armament ;  Eu- 
rymedon sailing  to  Corey ra,  and  ordering  them  to  equip  fifteen 
ships,    and    enlisting   heavy-armed    (for  he  was  joint  com- 


attention  to  the  context,  but  who  knew  that  d^roirXcw  is  genemlly  followed 
by  iK,  or  some  such  preposition. 

9  Alexia,]  In  Acarnania.  By  Xenophon  called  uEluzia.  The  other  ortho- 
graphy is  supported  by  Scylax,  Strabo,  and  Cicero.  From  these  and 
other  antient  writers  scarcely  any  thing  more  than*  the  name  can  be 
gathered. 

3  Despatched,]  In  the  ori^nal  is  added  rdre^  which  scarcely  admits  of 
being  introduced  into  a  version,  but  signifies  then,  at  the  time  I  before 
mentioned,  namely,  during  the  winter. 

^  Money.]  Mitford  strangely  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  passage,  when  he 
represents  our  author  as  saymg  that  Demosthenes  met  with  Eurymedon  at 
Anactorium,  collecting  provisions  for  Sicily.  Nay,  by  what  follows,  we  find 
that  he  was  on  his  way  nome,  but  turned  back  on  learning  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  joint  command. 

*  Comet  to  them,]  He  came  himself ^  in  order  to  give  more  effect  to  his 
request. 

«  Their  eighteen  ships,]  And  yet  ate.  17  and  19.  they  are  said  to  have 
been  twenty.  Something  not  recounted  by  the  historian  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  two  in  question. 
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mander  with  Demosthenes,  and  had  given  up  bis  voyage  to 
Athens  in  consequence  of  his  appointment),  and  Demosthenes 
collecting  together  slingers  and  darters  from  the  parts  of 
Acamania.^ 

XXXII.  As  to  the  ambassadors,  who,  after  the  taking 
of  Plemmyrium,  had  gone  to  the  cities,  having  prevailed 
upon  them  to  furnish  an  army,  they,  after  collecting  it,  were 
about  to  bring  it  away,  when  Nicias,  receiving  previous  intel- 
ligence, sent  to  such  of  the  Siculi  as  occupied  the  passes, 
and  to  their  allies  (the  Centoripes,  Alicyaeans  ^,  and  others), 
saying,  that  ^^  they  ought  not  to  allow  them  to  go  through,  but 
should  combine  together  to  hinder  them  ;  for  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  pass  any  other  way,  since  the  Acragan- 
tines  had  not  granted  them  a  passage."  And  now,  as  those 
Siceliots  were  on  the  way,  the  Siculi,  agreeably  to  the  request 
of  the  Athenians,  having  laid  a  triple  ambuscade  ^  for  them, 
and  besetting  them  unawares  and  suddenly,  killed  upwards 
of  eight  hundred,  and  all  the  ambassadors  except  one,  namely, 
the  Corinthian,  who  brought  those  that  escaped,  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred,  to  Syracuse. 

XXXIII.  About  the  same  time,  the  Camarinseans  also 
arrived  thither,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  five  hundred  heavy- 
armed,  three  hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  bowmen. 
The  Geloans,  too,  sent  a  naval  force  of  five  ships,  four  hundred 
darters,  and  two  hundred  horse.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  except  the  Acragantines,  who  were  neutral 


7  Eufymedon  sailing  to  Corcyra,  Sfc,  and  Dematthenes  coUecHng,  4^.] 
There  was  much  judgment  shown  in  this  distribution,  as  Eurymedon  must 
have  had  influence  in  Corcyra,  and  Demosthenes  in  Acarnania. 

1  Aiici/€tafu.]  So  Poppo  and  Goeller  rightly  edit,  from  MSS.,  authon, 
and  inscriptions,  for  Alicycaeans. 

'^  A  triple  ambuicade.]  Tpixv  i^>  ^y  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Goeller,  put 
between  brackets,  as  being  omitted  in  most  of  the  MSS.  But  this  seems 
a  very  uncritical  procedure,  since  it  is  far  easier  to  account  for  its  omiuitm 
than  for  its  insertion.  It  was  doubtless  omitted  by  those  who  thought  it 
not  reconcileable  with  nva,  and  thus  others  cancelled  the  nva :  but,  in 
fiaict,  the  ambuscade  is  considered  as  one^  though  distributed  into  three 
parts.  The  adverb  is  used  for  an  adjective;  as  in  Xen.  Anab. 6«  2, 16* 
yiytrai  rd  (rrpdrevfia  tpixy* 

VOL.  III.  O 
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(even  those  who  before  had  stood  aloof  to  watch  events),  now 
combined  in  aiding  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenians. 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  on  the  calamity  which  befel  them 
among  the  Siculi,  they  desisted  from  immediately  attacking 
the  Athenians. 

And  now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  (the  armament 
being  ready)  set  sail  from  Corcyra  and  the  continent,  and 
crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  with  the  whole  force,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Japygia.  Continuing  their  course  from  thence,  they 
touched  at  the  Choerades  S  islands  of  Japygia,  and  take  on 
board  some  Japygian  darters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
of  the  Messenian  tribe.  And  having  renewed  a  certain  an- 
tient  friendship  with  Artas,  who  also,  being  a  chief  in  those 
parts,  furnished  them  with  some  darters,  they  then  came  to 
Metapontium  in  Italy.  ^  And  having  prevailed  upon  the 
Metapontians,  by  viitue  of  alliance,  to  contribute  three 
hundred  darters  and  two  triremes,  they,  with  this  augment- 
ation, coasted  on  to  Thurium.  There  they  find  the  party 
adverse  to  the  Athenians  lately  expelled.  And  being  de- 
fiirous  to  muster  their  forces  there,  and  examine  whether  any 
had  been  left  behind;  as  also  to  prevail  on  the  Thurians  to 
cooperate  heartily  in  the  expedition,  and  (considering  the 
posture  of  affairs)  to  form  an  alliance  offensive  ^  and  defen- 


1  Charades.]  A  name  often  given  to  such  islands  or  promontories  as  jost 
emerge  from  the  sea,  in  a  form  bearing  some  rude  resemblance  to  a  hog's 
hack. 

Thene  islands  are  now  called  the  isles  of  St.  Pelagia  and  St.  Andrea. 

^  Metapontium  in  Italy.]  Italy,  antiently  so  called,  was  that  peninsula 
bounded  by  the  isthmus  of  Scyllseum  and  the  Napetinus  sinus,  where  the 
land  contracts  to  the  narrow  space  of  twenty  miles;  this  was  the  southern 
part  of  the  Bruttii,  afterwards  so  called.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Antiochus,  son  of  Xenophanes,  whom  Aristotle  does  not,  indeed,  cite  by 
name  (Polit.  7,  19.),  but  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  historians  descended 
from  thht  country.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  historian  called  ttclvv 
dpxaioghy  Dionys.  A.  1,  12.,  was  not  Antiochta  ;  for  he  lived  in  the  ace 
between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  his  history  terminated  with  the 
year  422.  B  C.  In  his  time  the  boundaries  of  Italy  extended  further, 
thouph  they  were  still  terminated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  up  to  Meta- 
pontium from  the  river  Laus,  which,  at  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  separates  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  t.  1.  p.  26.) 

•'  Form  an  alliance  qffetisive  and  defensive.]  Literally,  "  to  account  as 
friends  or  foes  those  e!»teemed  so  by  the  Athenians.*'  A  usual  formula 
loquendi. 
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aiipe  wilh  the  Atbenianfi  -—  thejr  waited  tn  Tfaviat  and  db* 
cpatched  (ius  .biiMieBs. 


XXXIV.  About  die  jome  time,  the  Peloponnesians  ki  the 
twenty-fi^Fe  abips,  wbo  bad  token  a  station  over-against  the  ships 
at  Naupactus,  in  order  to  fiEii^our  the  passage  of  the  transports 
to  Sicily,  having  prepared  themselves  for  bsCtle,  and  equipped 
some  more  ships,  so  as  to  be  little  kiferior  in  force  to  tbe 
Athenians,  rode  at  anchor  over-against  £rineu8  of  Achsa,  hi 
the  territory  of  Rhypa.^  And  the  place  where  they  had 
their  station  being  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  bmd  forces 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  the  allies  of  those  parts,  which  bad 
come  to  their  assistance,  were  stationed  at  the  jutting  pnv 
montories;  while  the  ships  occupied  the  intermediate  apaoe^ 
and  blocked  up  the  entrance.^  Tlie  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  made 
sail  6pom  Naiipactus  with  thirty-three  ships  ^  commanded  by 
Diphilus.  At  first  the  Corinthians  lay  still,  but  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  right  time,  and  the  signal  was  raised,  they 
rushed  upon  the  Athenians,  and  an  engagement  ensued.  For 
a  long  time  the  combat  was  folly  maintained  on  either  side ;  at 
length,  of  the  Corinthians  three  ships  were  destroyed ;  of  die 
Athenians,  not  one  was  wholly  sunk,  but  seven  were  rendered 
unfit  for  service,  being  struck  with  the  opposite  beak,  and 
broken  up  ^  at  the  part  between  the  prow  and  the  oars,  by  the 


<  Er'meuif  4*^.]  These  were  towns  of  Achea,  situated  nefM*  the  nwuA 
of  the  river  Meganistas,  but  on  contrary  aides,  and  opposite  to  Nau« 
pactus. 

s  Oftkefonn  of  a  crescent,  Jjrc]  Mitford  observes,  '*  that  he  chose  his 
station  judiciously ;  for  in  case  of  being  overpowered,  his  retreat  would  i>e 
short,  and  protection  ready.'* 

J  Thirty'ihree  iJtipt.]  Uoeller  notices  the  inconsistency  of  the  numbers 
at  c.  31.  and  this  passage.  From  c.  51.  it  would  appear  that  there  could 
now  be  but  twenty -ei^ht :  but,  as  I  observed  at  c.  31 .,  the  two  ships  having 
gone  on  some  expedition,  so  now,  it  should  seem,  had  returned.  How  to 
account  for  the  other  I  know  not,  any  more  than  for  the  change  of  com- 
mander from  Conon  to  Diphilus,  unless  that,  perhaps,  three  ships  might  have 
been  sent,  under  Diphilus,  to  reinforce  the  squadron  at  Naupactus,  since  h 
was  known  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  it  couki  not  be 
contemplated  that  Demosthenes  would  send  any  detachment  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

«  Broken  np.]  So  c.  59.  ivappiiywirav,  Theocrit.  Id.  22,  12.  c/c  «oiXav 
ff^ii/MU',  dva^^ptfiav  c'  dpa  roixovQ  'AftfarifMQ,   Pdlluz,  1,  24. 

O   2 
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Corinthian  ships,  which  had  thicker  beaks  ^  for  this  very 
purpose.  And  a  drawn  battle  having  taken  place,  so  thai 
each  party  claimed  the  victory  (though  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  the  wrecks  ^,  both  by  the  wind  wafting  them  ^  to 
seaward,  and  by  the  Corinthians  no  longer  making  any  ad- 
vance), they  parted  from  each  other.  There  was  no  pursuit, 
nor  were  any  prisoners  made  on  either  side;  for  the  Corin- 
thians and  Peloponnesians  fighting  near  the  land,  easily  se- 
cured their  safety;  while  on  the  Athenians'  side  no  ship  was 
sunk.  However,  on  the  Athenians  sailing  off  to  Naupactus, 
the  Corinthians  immediately  set  up  a  trophy  in  quality  of 
victors,  because  they  had  disabled  more  ships  of  the  enemy ; 
-conceiving  that  they  were  not  beaten,  because  the  other  party 
did  not  claim  the  victory.^  For  the  Corinthians  reckon 
themselves  to  have  the  victory  unless  they  be  utterly  beaten ; 
and  the  Athenians  account  themselves  worsted  when  they  are 
not  decidedly  the  victors.^  On  the  Peloponnesians  having 
sailed   away,  and  the  land  forces  being  dispersed  to  their 


ft  Beaks.]  The  learned  French  translator  of  Strabo,  cited  by  Goeller, 
explains  the  lirwTi^as  thus:  **  Les  ^otides  { parotides  sl  umenB  di£R^rent) 
^toient  dans  les  vaisseuux  de  guerre  des  anciens  deux  solives,  plus  ou  moins 
saillantes,  plus  ou  moins  larges,  qui  s*avan9oient  de  chaque  cot^  de  la 
proue.  Du  milieu  de  ces  ^potides  partoit  T^peron,  en  Grec  ifiQokoy,  et 
en  Latin  rostrum,  dont  Textr^mit^  ^toit  garni  de  fer  ou  de  cuivre.  Scheffer 
milit.  naval.  2,  5.  p.  124.  Pline  7,  57.  attribue  I'invention  des  ^potides  k 
un  pirate  d'Etrune  nomm^  Pisseus.  C'est  vraisemblablement  crapr^  ce 
rostrum,  qui  signiiie  un  bee,  et  qu*on  pourroit  regarder  comme  un  sort  de 
nez  ou  de  musoau,  qui  ceux  qui  lui  ajout^rent  les  deux  solives  laterales, 
ont  ^t^  port^  Di  leur  donner,  par  suite  de  la  m^me  m^taphore,  le  noro 
d*^votides,  qui  cependant  signifieroit  couvre-oreilles  plut6t  qu'oreilles." 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  some  cases  there  were  two  of  these  iirktridtc,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passages:  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1561.  Matth. 
icovroic  Si  TrptiipaQ  ilxov,  ^t^  liriariSiiiv  aytcvpag  i^atnjirroy,  Philostr.  Iniag. 
792.  tj  fikv  Xfjariri)  vavg  rbv  fidxifMv  irXti  rpotrov,  iirwriat  rt  yap  KaTi9Kiva9» 
rai,  Kal  Ifi^oXt^,  Kai  oidiipai  airy  XfypiCt  i^ai  aixfial^  Kal  dpixava  ivi  Sopdrutv, 

6  Masters  of  the  wrecks.]  Which  was  usually  thought  to  constitute 
victory. 

7  Wafting  them.]  The  word  dfrutnQ  is  very  rare,  nor  have  I  remarked  it 
elsewhere. 

8  Conceiving  that,  4>c.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  thought  themselves  not  to  have 
had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not 
to  have  had  the  better." 

9  For  the  Corinthians  reckon,  ^c]  The  aorist  here  denotes  what  b 
customary. 

This  trait  of  the  Athenian  character  is  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  Corinthians,  1. 1,  70.  "  as  to  whatever  they  may  devise,  and  not 
accomplish,  they  regard  themselves  as  deprived  of  what  was  their  oum." 
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homes,  the  Athenians  themselves  erected  a  trophy  in  Achaea, 
as  victors,  at  about  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Erineus,  where 
the  Corinthians  had  their  station.  Such  was  the  event  o{  the 
fight 


XXXV.  And  now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after 
the  Thurians  had  put  themseWes  in  readiness  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, with  seven  hundred  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred 
darters,  directed  that  the  ships  should  coast  along  to  the 
territory  of  Croton,  while  they  themselves,  having  just  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  the  land  forces  at  the  river  Sybaris,  led 
them  through  the  territory  of  Thuria.  And  as  they  were  at 
the  river  Hylias,  on  the  Crotoniates  sending,  and  telling 
them  it  would  not  be  with  their  consent  that  the  army  should 
pass  through  their  territory,  they  descended  and  encamped 
at  the  sea-side  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hylias,  where  their 
ships  met  them.  On  the  day  following  they  embarked,  and 
coasted  along,  touching  at  the  cities  (except  Locri),  until  they 
arrived  at  Petra  ^  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  Syracusans,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  were  again  desirous  to  make  another  trial  with  their 
fleet,  and  their  late  accessions  of  land  forces,  which  they  had 
collected  for  the  very  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  before  the 
reinforcement  arrived.  They  equipped  their  navy  according 
as,  from  the  experience  of  the  former  sea-fight,  they  thought 
they  should  have  the  advantage;  and  especially  they  cut 
shorter  the  prows  of  the  ships,  and  made  them  stouter,  fixing 
thick  beaks  to  the  prows ;  and  stretched  props  and  stays  from 
them,  of  about  six  cubits  long,  to  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the 
vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards  '^ ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 


1  Petra,]  i.  e.  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra;  where,  too,  there  might 
be  a  town. 

«  Props  ami  itajft^  Sfc]  Hoc  ita  factum  esse  intelligit  Heilmann,  ut  fulcra 
uta  per  prone  murum  in  navem  iromitterentur,  ibique  ad  pilam  in  angulum 
concurrerent  cujus  anguli  quae  eminebant  extra  navem  crura  alligabantur 
ad  epotidas,  ab  utroque  latere  prorae  in  obliquura  prominentes,  in  fronte 
autem  angularera  in  formam  et  ipsas  concurrentes;  quo  facto  opus  erat,  ut 
iLVTfip^t^  epotidibus  pro  fulcris  essent.  Longitudin6m  autem  istorum  fuU 
crorum  statuit  virtus  fuisse  senum  cubitorum,  totidemque  extra  navem. 
(Goeller.) 

o  5  Those 
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CorintbiaD  sbips  had  been  equipped  at  the  proi«^  wbeR  tbey 
engaged  with  the  fleet  from  Naupactas.  For  the  Syracvsans 
coDceived,  that  against  the  Athenian  ships^  which  were  not 
built  with  an  equal  defence,  but  having  the  parts  abool;  the 
prow  slight  (because  they  made  their  charges  not  so  much 
mt  prcno  as  on  the  side  of  the  vessel^  and  after  manoeuvring 
round))  their  own  could  not  but  have  the  advantage ;  also, 
that  to  engage  in  the  great  harbour,  with  many  ships,  and  in 
BO  great  space,  would  be  in  their  &vour;  for  making  the 
charges  prow  to  prow,  tbey  should  break  up  the  parts  about 
the  head,  striking^  with  stiff  and  thick  beaks  on  their  hollow 
and  weak  foreparts.  Whereas  the  Athenians^  in  so  narrow  a 
apaoe^  would  have  no  means  to  use  the  mancnvritig  roundy 
or  the  cutting  through  the  lincy  on  their  skill  in  which  they 
especially  relied  :  for  they  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  would  not  allow  them  to  break  through  the  line,  and 
the  narrowness  of  space  would  hinder  them  from  manoeuvring 
xeond.  That  mode  of  fighting,  too,  with  opposite  prows,  which 
formerly  had  l^een  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  unskil* 
fulness  of  the  steersmen,  they  ought  themselves  especially 
to  use,  as  they  would  thus  gain  most  advantage;  for,  if 
pushed  out  of  the  line,,  the  Athenians  would  have  no  place  for 
veeoil,  or  tacking,  nor  any  place  of  retreat,  except  to  the  land, 
and  that  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  for  a  very  small  extent, 
opposite  their  camp.  The  rest  of  the  port  they  should  themselves 
occupy ;  whereas  the  enemy,  being  thronged  together  in  a 
little  room,  and  all  in  the  same  space,  could  not  fiul  to  run 
fiwl  of  each  other,  and  fall  into  disorder,  which,  indeed,  was 
what  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  Athenians  in  all  their  sea- 


Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  naval  architecture  than  myself 
will  judge  whether  the  aliove  be  a  correct  view.  To  me  it  seems  that  none 
of  the  props  were,  properly  speaking,  within  the  vessel,  but  that  two  were 
inwards,  as  compared  to  two  others  which  stood  further  out,  and  touched 
the  ship's  roixoi  further  on.  The  outer  ones  might  be  called  props^  the 
inner  ones  staffs, 

3  Striking.]  I  have  here  followed  Bekker  and  Goeller  in  adopting,  from 
rwo  MSS.,  iro/ovrac,  for  the  perplexing  irapixovric:  which,  formeny  fol- 
lowing, I  laid  the  construction  down  as  follows :  (Mfiurav)  ydp,  xp^i^yoi 
<rrtc  lfi€o\alii  Avrinpwpoi^  dvappri^uv  rd  irptapa^tv  (ftlp^)  aifroiQ  {for  alr&v) 
raipi^iQ  Koi  irax^oi  roX^  ifi€6\(Hi,  irapixovTes  (aiJroiy)  irpig  KcHXa  cat  da^tvij* 
Nec  prorsus  poenitet^ 
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fights,  there  not  being  to  them,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  a  space 
for  recoil  or  retreat  to  any  part  of  the  port,  but  to  manoeuvre 
round  into  a  wider  space,  the  enemy  occupying  the  ap» 
proaches  from  the  sea;  and  retreat^  they  would  never  be 
able  to  do,  especially  as  the  Pleinmyrium  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  not  wide. 

XXXVII.  Having  devised  such  additional  expedients,  in 
aid  of  their  skill  and  power,  and  being,  moreover,  more 
courageous  since  their  former  battle,  they  made  their  attack 
with  both  their  land  and  sea  forces.  And  Gylippus,  leading 
forth  the  land  forces  a  little  before,  brought  them  against 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  part  where  it  looked  towards 
the  city.  Then  those  from  Olympieum  (both  the  heavy- 
armed  who  were  there^  and  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  of  the 
Syracusans)  advanced  against  the  wall  on  the  other  side; 
and  immediately  after  this,  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies  sailed  forth.* 

The  Athenians  supposed  at  first  that  the  enemy  would  try 
their  attacks  with  the  land  forces  only ;  but  on  seeing  the  ships 
suddenly  bearing  down,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion; 
whereupon  some  ranged  themselves  upon  and  before  the  wallst 
to  oppose  the  assailants ;  while  others  advanced  against  the 
troops,  marching  with  speed  from  Olympieum  and  the  parts 
beyond,  both  cavalry,  in  great  numbe]*s,  and  darters ;  others, 
again,  manned  the  ships,  and  also  went  to  give  assistance  at 
the  beach.  And  when  they  were  manned,  the  ships  put  oiF% 
in  number  seventy-five,  while  those  of  the  Syracusans  were 
about  eighty. 


*  The  enemy  occnnying  the  approaehet  frmn  the  sea^  4rc.]  Mitfbrd  para* 
phrases  thus:  **  Tney  could  not  press  out  to  sea,  throui^h  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  without  exposing  a  part  of  their  fleet  to  certain 
destruction.'* 

■  The  fleet  of  the  Syracutant  and  their  allies  sailed  forth.]  The  attack  of 
the  land  forces  is  supposed  by  Mitford  to  have  been  a  false  attack,  or  feint. 

«  The  ships  put  off,]  Plutarch,  Nic.  20.,  ascribes  the  determination  of 
hazarding  a  battle  to  Menander  and  Eutbydenius.  See  also  Diod.  Sic. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  Nicias  could  have  been  of  any  other 
opinion.  The  Athenians  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  separate  station 
for  their  ships,  and  therefore  they  could  not  well  refute  battle  wheiMiTir 
It  was  ofTerea  by  the  enemy. 

o  4 
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XXXVIIL  Having  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day 
charged  and  retreated,  and  tried  their  attacks  on  each  other, 
and  neither  party  being  able  to  achieve  any  thing  worthy  of 
mention  (except  that  the  Syracusans  sunk  a  ship  or  two  of 
the  Athenians),  they  separated  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  land 
forces  retired  from  before  the  walls*  On  the  day  following, 
the  Syracusans  kept  still,  giving  no  indication  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Nicias,  however,  sensible  that  the  engagement 
had  been  a  drawn  battle  S  and  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  again  attack  him,  made  the  captains  refit  their  ships, 
auch  as  had  suffered  injury ;  and  moored  some  transports 
before  the  stockade  which  he  had  fixed  down  in  the  sea  before 
his  ships,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  shut  up  port.^  He 
stationed  the  ships  about  two  plethra  (or  two  hundred  feet) 
apart  from  each  other,  that  if  any  ship  should  be  hard  pressed, 
it  might  find  a  safe  refuge,  and  the  means  of  again  sallying 
forth  at  his  leisure.  On  these  preparations  the  Athenians 
continued  occupied  until  night. 

XXXIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  Syracusans  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  before  engaged  with  the  Athenians  in  the  same 
attack,  both  of  land  and  sea  force ;  and  being  opposed  fleet 
to  fleet  in  the  same  manner,  they  again  passed  most  of  the  day 
in  trying  their  attacks  on  each  other,  until  at  length  Aristo 
son  of  Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian,. who  was  the  best  steersman 
the  Syracusans  had,  persuaded  the  commanders^  of  the 
fleet  to  send  to  those  in  the  city  who  had  the  care  of  such 


^  >  Had  been  a  drawn  baftie.]  i.  e.  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  lupe- 
fiority.  Nay,  they  would  seem  to  have  come  off*  with  the  worst,  having 
had  two  ships  sunk.  The  enemy,  however,  had  probably  more  ships  disabled. 
At  all  events,  it  had  quite  the  effect  of  a  defeat. 

<  Moored  tome  transports,  ^c]  Something  very  similar  is  delated  in 
Appian,  t.  1,  33S.  rbv  ievXovv  Ifi^pdl^ai  trrpoyyvXaic  frXoioiQ  kir*  AyKvp&v  Ik 
itaffTfifiaros^^iKSrkovffai  rt  ^lA  r&v  iiaorfifidriav,  Koi  ^n  ftt&ZoiPro^  tUtoxutpoi^ 
cai.  and  Livy  1.  SO,  10.  Intervalla  fecit,  qua  procurrere  speculatorias  naves 
in  hostem,  ac  tuto  recipi  possent. 

>  JristOf  S^c,  persuaded  the  commanders,  S^c]  The  following  device  is 
inserted  by  Polysnus  in  hift  Strateg.  1.  5,  15,  2.  He  also  has  something 
extremely  similar  at  1. 5,  52,  t.,  but  attributes  it  to  Telesinicus.  In  both 
passages  several  emendations  may  be  suggested  by  this  of  ThuCydides. 

Onosander,  in  his  Strategicus,  or  Directions  to  a  General,  has  a  whole 
chapter  rrtpl  dpitrroiroiac,  in  which  he  points  out  the  proper  time  and  modt 
of  supplying  dinner. 
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matters,  ordering  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  remove,  and 
bring  down  the  market  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  the  seA 
side,  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to  compel  all  to 
bring  them  thither  for  sale ;  in  order  that  on  disembarking  the 
sailors,  they  might  immediately  supply  them  with  dinner  ^  by 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  so  that,  after  a  short  space,  they  might 
attack  the  Athenians  unexpectedly. 

XL.  Induced  by  this  representation,  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger, and  the  market  was  prepared ;  while  the  Syracusans 
suddenly  beating  to  prow  ^  retired  to  the  city,  and,  imme- 
diately on  disembarking,  took  their  dinner  on  the  spot.  As 
to  the  Athenians,  they  supposing  them  to  have  rowed  back  as 
beaten,  landed  and  leisurely  attended  both  to  other  affairs,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  their  dinner,  since  for  this  day  at  least 
they  thought  there  would  be  no  further  engagement.  When 
suddenly  the  Syracusans  manned  their  ships,  and  again  made 
sail  upon  them.  They,  in  much  confusion,  and  most  of 
them  without  refreshment  ^,  embarked  in  great  disorder  and 
with  some  delay,  and  at  length  stood  out  to  meet  them.  For 
some  time  both  parties  remained  on  their  guard,  and  abstained 
from  charging  each  other;  until  the  Athenians,  thinking  it 
not  expedient  to  dally  any  longer,  and  be  self  beaten  by  mere 
fatigue  ^,  but  to  attack  with  all  speed,  and,  cheering  onward^ 
they  charged  and  came  to  action.  The  Syracusans  met 
their  attack,  and  keeping  their  ships,  as  they  had  contrived. 


<  Supply  them  with  dinner.]  I  here  read,  from  several  of  the  best  MSS., 
dpKTTov  -rroiri(rovTai,  The  auroTf,  as  referred  to  the  sailort,  I  would  retain, 
notwithstanding  that  Goeller  conjectures  avrov. 

•  Beating  to  prow.]  i.  e.  retiring  l)ackward.  See  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase  at  1. 1,  51. 

<  Without  refreshment.]  It  may  be  thought  that  dvapitrroi  would  have 
been  better  than  dairoi :  but  daiTOQ  is  often  so  used  by  Xenophon.  Besidet, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  none  had  time  for  a  complete  dinner. 

5  Self-beaten  by  mere  fatigue.]  Which  was,  perhaps,  what  the  Syracusans 
chiefly  aimed  at ;  knowing  that  their  men,  who  had  dined,  could  hold  out 
much  longer  than  the  Athenians. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  antients  should  never,  when  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it,  have  encumbered  their  ships  with  even  a  single  meaPs  provisiod. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  traced  back  even  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Thus,  Homer  Odyss.  12,  282.,  Ulysses  addresses  the  sailors  as  follows  t 
ohK  i6.<fjQ  yairiQ  iiritfifuvaif  If^a  irtv  aun  "Sfi^tft  A/i^ip^Ty  Xdpbv  rtrvxolfu^a 
fopirov. 
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with  beaks  foremost,  broke  down  the  Athenian  vessels  for  a 
considerable  way  of  the  forecastles ;  whilst  those  from  the 
decks  much  annoyed  the  Athenians  by  galling  volleys  of 
darts ;  but  yet  more  those  in  the  light  boats,  by  sailing  round 
them,  and  falling  foul  of  the  blades  of  the  rows  of  oars  ^,  and 
sadling  by  them  at  flank  ^,  and  thence  annoying  the  sailors 
with  darts. 

XLI.  Having  fought  the  battle  in  this  manner  with  all 
energy,  the  Syracusans  at  length  gained  the  victory ;  while  the 
Athenians,  passing  between  the  transports,  sought  refuge  in 
their  own  station.  And  the  Syracusan  ships  chased  them  as 
fiur  as  the  transports ;  but  there    long  beams  ^  armed  with 


*  Failing  foul  of  the  blades  of  the  rows  of  oan^  'Ec  rot»c  rapooiit 
t^oirixrovr#c.  So  Dio  Catsu,  627,  52.  ig  rovg  rapoo^t  t&v  mtip  vvoiriirTOPrfc* 
Herod.  8,  12.  Kai  kTapaoaov  tovq  rapcro{>g  r£tv  KutTriwv,  Hence  may  be  illus- 
trated ^schyl.  Pers.  421.  Also  Polyaen.  5»  22.  p.  506.  where  for  hnqpdfitvoQ 
1  conjecture  ir  dpqfifvoc, 

A  Sailing  by  Ihem  al^nkJ]  Such  is  the  usual  sense  of  irXoyiov,  and  that, 
it  should  seem,  here  intended.  Mitford,  however,  renders,  "  under  the 
kiteral  galleries  of  the  Athenian  vesseln ;  a  mode  of  understanding  the 
words,"  he  says,  "  suggested  by  an  attentive  exaniinatioa  of  an  antique  piece 
of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican  museum  at  Rome.  These  lateral  gallenes  of  the 
Tessels,"  he  supposes^  **  to  have  been  open  at  bottom,  or,  at  most,  to  have 
had  only  gratings,  their  purpose  (he  thinks)  having  been  only  to  give  pro* 
jection  and  purchase  to  tne  upper  oars.  A  parapet,  raised  on  them, 
protected  the  rowers  in  a  great  degree  against  missile  weapons  from  the 
decks  of  the  enemy's  galleys ;  but  the  open  or  grated  bottom  gave  passage 
for  weapons  from  boats  underneath."  1  his  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  myself  long  ago  understood  the  passage,  taking  the  raotroi  to 
denote  the  wooden  frame-work  fitted  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  through 
which  orifices  were  made  for  the  oars;  without  which  frame-work  the  oars 
eould  never  have  been  used  to  any  purpose. 

0  Long  beams,]  Called  Kipaiai^  from  being  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
yard-arms  or  ship-booms.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  these  icfpaun  were 
not  only  so  formed  as  to  let  the  ponderous  weights  down  upon  any  passing 
vessel,  but,  as  the  distance  between  the  vessels  was  about  two  hundred 
ftet,  were  also  provided  with  some  sort  of  machinery  to  project  the 
dolphin  to  some  little  distance  from  the  end  of  the  beams.  How  formid- 
able they  were,  we  may  imagine  from  a  line  of  Pherecrates  cited  by  our 
Scholiast,  and  thus  emended  by  Meineclu  ap.  Goeller:  AiaKo-^l/ti  yovv 
to^la^oQ  ahrSiv  Ifxirinnav,  xal  KaraSvuv,  The  iBa^g^  it  may  be  observed, 
was  tne  bottom  of  the  hold.  Besides,  we  find  from  what  just  follows,  that 
two  ships  of  the  Syracusans  that  approached  were  destroyed. 

Aristophanes  Equit.  762.  has  a  witty  allusion  to  these  dolphisu,  sayine,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense  :  'AXXd  ^vXarrov,  xai  roiig  ftX^Tvag  fif recapi^ov,  where 
the  Scholiast  observes  that  such  were  made  of  lead,  or  iron. 
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dolpbifia  ^,  suspended  over  the  entrances  from  the  transports  % 
hindered  them  firom  proceeding  further.  Nevertheless  two 
ships  ^  of  the  Syracusans,  elate  with  victory,  approached  close 
up  to  them,  and  were  destroyed  ^^,  one  of  whidi  was  captured 
together  with  the  crew.  The  Syracusans,  however,  having 
sank  sevea  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  damaged  many,  killing 
some  of  the  men,  and  taking  others  prisoners,  retreated,  and 
set  up  two  trophies  for  both  victories.  And  now  they  had 
not  only  an  assured  hope  of  being  far  superior  by  sea,  but 
thought  that  they  should  also  defieat  the  land  forces.  Thus 
they  set  about  preparations  for  again  attacking  them  on  both 
elements. 

XLII.  In  the  meantime  \  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
arrive  with  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  being  upwards  of 
seventy-three  ^  ships  (including  the  foreign  ones  ^),  and  with 
about  five  thousand  ^   heavy*armed,  of  themselves  'and  the 


7  Doiphiru,]  These  were  certain  pigs  of  lead  or  iron  (as  we  say,  by  a 
similar  metaphor),  so  called  from  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  a  dolphin. 

•  TrantporU.]  Here,  and  before,  Hobbes,  without  any  authority  from 
his  author,  or  any  ground  of  probability,  understands  tivo  ships,  though  it 
is  plain  that  there  were  several  of  these  entrances. 

*  Tioo  ships.]  Mitford,  by  a  strange  inaccuracy,  says  three,  of  which,  he 
adds,  two  were  sunk,  and  the  other  taken  with  her  crew. 

>o  Destroyed.]  i.  e.  one  utterly  sunk,  and  the  other  so  disabled  that  it 
coold  not  get  awav. 

>  Meantime.]  Namely  (as  Mitford  well  paraphrases),  the  short  and 
critical  interval  between  the  resolution  taken,  and  the  proposed  execution. 

«  Seventy'three.]  Isocrates  de  Pace  says  two  hundred  and  forty,  refer* 
fins  to  the  total  number  employed  in  both  expeditions,  the  former  of 
which  had  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  other  seventy-three.  So  that  in 
what  he  says  there  is  little  or  no  exaggeration,  only  he  uses  a  round  num- 
ber. In  the  same  way,  Aristides  speaks  of  two  hundred;  also  usins  a 
round  number,  which,  however,  is  far  more  below  the  mark  than  the  otner 
above  it.  Diodonis  says,  ttXciovc  rwv  rpiaKotriuv  Sixd.  where  there  is, 
doubtless,  some  corruption.  1  suspect  wc  should  read  ttXhovq  rStv  i€iofi. 
The  error  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  I5aA,  70, 
andHHH,  300. 

3  Foreign  ones.]  Namely,  those  which  Demosthenes  bad  procured  from 
the  Italian  allies. 

^  About  Jive  thousand,  /Ire]  Mitford  thinks  that,  including  the  attendant 
slaves,  the  land  force  alone  would  approach  to  two  thousand  men.  An 
estimate  to  which  I  must  demur,  as  seeming  overrated.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  brought  a  force  of  light-armed  and  middle-armed  from 
Grreece,  in  proportion  to  their  heavy -armed.  1  suspect  not.  For  the  Tbrar 
eian  mercenaries,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  too  late.    They  seem  to  hava 
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allies  ;  also  of  darters.  Barbarian  and  Grecian,  a  small  number, 
besides  slingers  and  bowmen,  and  other  forces  to  a  consider* 
able  amount^ 

And  now  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  for  the  mo- 
ment thrown  into  no  little  fear,  wondering  if  there  were  thus 
to  be  no  end  of  their  toils,  nor  any  deliverance  from  peril  ^ ; 
seeing  that,  notwithstanding  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  another 
arniament  equal,  ol:  nearly  so,  to  the  former  one,  should  have 
come  over,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Athenians  should  in  all 
quarters  seem  so  vast.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  former 
armament  of  the  Athenians,  this  was  as  it  were  a  strengthen- 
ing out  of  weakness  and  calamity.^ 

And  now  Demosthenes,  seeing  how  affairs  stood,  conceived 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  dally,  nor  fall  into  the  error 
which  Nicias   had   committed  ® ;   for  whei'eas  ^,  on  his  first 


depended  much,  for  that  kind  of  force,  on  their  allies  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Ai  to  the  number  of  attending  slaves  (on  which  Mitford  frequently  dwells), 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  manj^  were  ever  taken  by  Athenian  troops. 
And  surely,  in  a  service  like  the  present,  where  it  was  so  difficult  to  furnish 
the  troops  with  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  it  is  not  likely  that  very 
many  slaves  would  be  allowed  to  be  taken. 

>  Dartert^  ^c,  a  tmaii  number  —  slingers  and  bowmen^  and  other  forces  to  a 
eonsiderahle  anumnt,]  Plutarch  has  preserved  the  exact  number,  namely, 
''not  fewer  than  three  thousand.'*  A  particular  which, it  is  certBin,he  derived 
from  some  other  historian,  and  not  Tbucydides ;  probably  from  Philistus. 
Plutarch  moreover  adds  that  the^  were  also  provided  with  wpers^  for  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pomp,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  For  the  very 
same  reason,  probably,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  most  of  our  early  navigators 
were  (as  we  find  from  Hackluyt  and  others)  well  provided  with  trumpeters 
and  other  musicians. 

c  If  there  were  to  be,  4"^.]  It  should  seem  that  in  the  original  there  is  a 
blendine  of  two  constructions ;  though  Matthis,  in  his  Greek  Grammar, 
3S].,  adduces  this  passage  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  for 
illustration  of  a  word  or  prepobition.  There  is  here,  also,  an  ellipsis  of 
davfiaZa,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  best  writers. 

1  Asit  were  a  strengthening  out  of  weakness  and  calamiiy,]  An  expression 
of  almost  lyric  boldness,  for  '*  it  seemed  that,  from  being  weak,  they  had 
been  made  strong.'*  So  St.  Paul  (between  whom  and  our  author  there  is 
much  resemblance)  says,  Hebr.  1 1,  34.  lviSwafXii>fr^ri<rav  dirb  da^evtias, 

«  Dalit/,  nor  fall  into  the  error  which  Nicias  had  committedJ]  So  Hesych. 
McXXovuc^v.  iniiSpaSifg  xai  fitWrirfig  6  Nuciac  iXiytro,  I  conjecture  Jin 
PpadvQ,  K.  r.  X. 

0  For  whereas,  ^c]  Here  we  have,  I  think,  clearly  the  opinion  of  Thu^ 
eydidei  (and  nbt  that  of  Demosthenes  only),  that  a  spirited  attack  on  Syra- 
cuse, at  the  outset  of  the  business,  would  have  very  probably  led  to  the 
tubjugation  of  that  power.  Had  not  a  year  been  wasted  in  petty  enter- 
prise, the  Athenians  could  scarcely  have  missed  of  success.  And  here  we 
tnay  remark  6n  the  want  of  judgment  shown  by  the  Athenians  in  not  at 
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GomiDg  he  had  been  an  object  of  fear,  when  he  did  not  im- 
mediately attack  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at  Catana,  he  fell  into 
contempt,  and  was  prevented  by  the  coming  of  Oylippus  with 
an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  if  he  had  unmediately 
attacked  Syracuse,  would  not  have  been  sent  for ;  as  the 
Syracusans,  supposing  themselves  to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy, 
would  have  learnt  their  inability  to  compete  with  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  been  completely  blocked  up,  so  that  even  though 
they  had  sent  for  any  aid,  it  could  have  been  of  no  adequate 
benefit  Considering,  I  say,  this,  and  knowing  that  he  himself 
Would  be  on  the  first  day  the  greatest  object  of  fear  to  the 
enemy,  Demosthenes  was  desirous,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
profit  by  the  present  awe  inspired  by  his  force.  And  seeing 
the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusans,  by  which  they  hindered  the 
Athenians  from  circumvallating  them,  to  be  but  single,  and 
considering  that  if  the  Athenians  could  again  be  masters  of 
the  ascent  to  Epipolce,  and  get  possession  of  the  camp  there, 
it  would  easily  be  taken  (as  the  enemy  would  not  withstand 
them),  he  was  in  haste  to  set  about  the  attempt.  To  him  it 
seemed  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  despatching  the  war ;  for 
either,  if  successful,  he  should  have  Syracuse  in  his  power,  or 
else  he  would  draw  off  the  forces,  and  not  have  both  the 
Athenians  at  home,  and  those  in  the  expedition,  nay,  indeed^ 
the  whole  state,  consumed  to  no  purpose. 


first  selecting  Demoithenet  for  the  commander-in-chief.  He,  with  Alcibi- 
ades  and  Lamachus,  would,  no  doubt,  have  accomplished  the  conouest  of 
Syracuse.  As  things  now  were,  there  was,  even  with  this  powerful  rein- 
forcement, fJEU*  less  chance  of  success ;  and  so  Demosthenes  must  himself 
have  thought,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  terror  of  the  Syracusans.  **  In  his  younger  days  (says  Mil- 
ford)  he  had  been  enterprising,  even  to  rashness.  Now,  in  mature  age^ 
undazzied  by  the  near  view  of  glorious  conquest,  unawed  by  the  appreheo- 
iion  of  popular  rage,  neither  the  hope  of  profit,  nor  the  prospect  of  tame,  nor 
the  fear  or  a  tvrannicid  multitude,  could  move  him  from  what  he  thought 
the  welfare  of  his  country  required.  The  safety  of  the  Sicilian  army  was 
not  to  be  staked  against  any  hope  of  conquest :  the  gain  would  be  a  preca- 
rious advantage  to  the  commonwealth  ;  the  loss,  almost  certain  ruin.  His 
first  resolution,  therefore,  was  to  avoid  the  error  of  Nicias,  losing  opportu- 
nity by  delay ;  his  next,  to  fix  upon  some  one  undertaking  in  which  success 
might  be  in  some  decree  decbive,  and  failure  not  fatal ;  and,  finally,  he  de* 
termined  that,  should  such  a  first  attempt  be  defeated,  it  would  be  improper 
to  risk  farther  so  large  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
and,  whatever  indignation  he  might  incur  from  the  Athenian  people,  he 
would  lead  the  armament  home." 
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FirsCy  tbereforei  ike  Aiheniaas  west  forth  and  ravfliged  ^  tbe 
terrilxMy  of  the  Syracusans  about  the  Anapus,  and  were 
masters,  as  at  first,  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracusans 
went  not  forth  in  eitber  way,  accept  with  some  cavalry  and 
darters  from  Olyoipieum. 

XLIIL  After  this  it  was  thought  proper  by  Demosthenes 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  cross  wall.^  But  when,  on  his  ap- 
proaching it,  the  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  the  enemy 
defending  the  wall,  and  when,  after  making  assaults  on  various 
ijiiarters,  they  were  repulsed,  he  thought  they  ought  no  longa* 
to  delay,  but  (having  prevailed  upon  Nicias  and  his  other 
colleagues)  to  make  the  attempt  on  Epipolae  which  he  had 
contrived. 

And  now  by  daytime,  indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  go 
forth  and  secure  the  ascent  unobserved.  Having,  therefore, 
onlered  the  troops  to  take  five  days*  provisions,  and  all  the 
Btone-masons  and  carpenters  to  be  ready,  and  a  store  of 
arrows  and  whatever  necessaries  for  building^  they  woidd 
require  on  securing  this  purpose,  be  himself  and  Eurymedon 
»&d  Menander,  about  the  time  of  the  first  sleep  %  went  with 
sdl  the  forces,  and  marched  towards  Epipolae ;  Nicias  being 
left  behind  in  die  fortifications. 

Having  come  to  Epipolse,  at  Euryalus  ^  (where  the  foriaer 


10  Fb'stf  therefor  Cy  the  Athemam  went  forth  and  ranaged^^c.'l  Tims  tbey 
recommenced  ofensive  operations ;  yet  not  in  the  wav  which  Demosthenes 
recommended,  namely,  by  an  attack  on  Epipolae.  It  should  seem,  there- 
fioffe  (though  such  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  our  author),  that  the  pro- 
posal was  neglected  by  Nicias  and  Eurymedon,  as  too  bold.  Cautious  mea- 
aures,  then,  were  pursued,  which  were,  however,  not  ill  judged ;  for,  as 
Mitford  observes,  '**  a  double  object  seems  to  have  been  proposed.  Pos- 
ably,  the  enemy  might  be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle ;  of  all  things,  perhaps, 
€qt  the  Athenians  the  most  desirable.  Should  they  avoid  it,  the  Athenian 
army,  besides  being  gratified  with  booty,  would  derive  encouragement  from 
the  experienced  acknowledgment  of  their  superiority." 

'  CVtfM  wall,]  1  here  read  (with  Bekker  and  Goeller)  vaparuxifrfiaTos, 
from  almost  all  the  MSS.  The  common  reading,  dirorf  ix<V/uzro^,  yields  no 
tolerable  sense. 

^  Sione-masons  and  carpeniers,  4^.]  He  bad  in  view  the  erection  of 
tijbrlreu  on  Epipolse 

*  First  sleep.]    Or,  first  watch,  as  Goeller  explains. 

«  Having  come  to  EpipoUe  at  Euryalut.^  Mitford  inaccurately  renders, 
^  ascendii^  by  the  way  of  Euryalus,"  deceived,  it  should  seem,  by  the  ver- 
flion  of  Smith.  On  inspection  of  the  plan  it  wiU  ffipear  that  the  Athenian^, 
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army  had  fint  asoended),  they  gained  the  ascent  unobserved 
by  the  watch,  and  carried  the  Syracusan  port  there,  killing 
some  of  the  garrison,  the  greater  part,  however,  escaping  to 
the  camps  (of  which  there  were  three  on  Epipole,  one  of  the 
S3rracu8an8,  one  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  one  of  the  allies^ 
carried  thither  tidings  of  the  attack,  as  dso  to  the  six  hundred 
Syracusans  who  had  at  first  been  appointed  as  guards  at  this 
quarter  of  Epipolae.  These  immediately  gave  their  aid ;  but 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  met  with  and  routed  them, 
after  they  had  made  a  brave  stand.  They  then  immediately 
rushed  forward,  in  order  that  by  improving  the  present 
ardour  to  accomplish  what  they  came  for,  they  might  not  be 
too  late.^  Meanwhile,  others  carried,  at  the  first  assault  ^  (the 
garrison  abandoning,  its  defence),  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syr»* 
cusans,  and  threw  down  the  batdements.  But  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  with  Gylippus  and  his  corps,  brought  up  aid 
from  the  foreguard  (or  outworks) ;  yet  this  daring  attack  beii^ 
made  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  unexpectedly,  they  charged 
the  Athenians  in  some  trepidation,  and,  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock,  at  first  retreated.  While,  however,  the  Athenians 
were  proceeding  (as  victors)  in  somewhat  of  disorder,  being 
desirous  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  through  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  they  had  not  yet  engaged  with  (lest,  by 
any  remissness  of  ardour,  they  should  rally)  the  Boeotians  ^ 
first  made  a  stand,  and  charging  home,  routed  and  put  them 
to  flight. 


situated  as  they  then  were,  could  not  ascend  Epipolae  by  the  way  of  Eury- 
alus.  The  sense  simply  is,  that  being  arrived  at  the  highest  part  of  Epi- 
pols,  and  clo&e  by  the  hiil  of  Euryalus,  &c. 

>  Bjf  improving  the  present  ardour^  ^c]  I  agree  with  Goeller  that  the 
genitive,  rov  tttpeuvitj^eu^  belongs  to  hpiuy  rather  than  to  f^hlg^  with 
which  the  Scholiast  and  most  interpreters  connect  it. 

Here  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  "  there  u  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  &c. 

'>  At  the  first  assauU  ]  At  «-p«urifc,  as  Goeller  observes,  must  be  mp- 
plied  op^i/c>  'rom  the  preceding.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  true  reading  b 
avb  Tiii  vp^TJUi  Ti>  vapartixitrfita  I  for  otherwise  the  to  can  hardly  be  taken 

with  irapartixiffia. 

7  The  Boeotians.']  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  rudest  shocks  the 
Athenianrt  sustained  came  from  their  bitter  andlrreconcileable  enemies  tbe 
Bceotiaos. 
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XLIV.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  now  in  much  dis- 
order and  perplexity,  insomuch  that  ^  it  was  not  possible  to 
learn  from  either  party  in  what  manner  each  of  the  cir- 
cumstances occurred.  For  in  the  dai/^  indeed,  things  are 
clearer,  but  not  even  then  do  those  who  are  present  know  aU^ 
nay,  scarcely  what  passes  immediately  before  them ;  while  in 
a  nocturnal  rencoutiter^  (which  this,  alone  of  all  the  contests 
of  great  armies  in  the  war,  was),  how  could  any  one  have 
aught  of  distinct  knowledge  ?  For  though  the  moon  shone 
bright,  they  only  saw  each  other  (as  it  was  likely  they  should 
by  the  moon)  just  so  as  that  the  appearance  of  a  body  might 
be  discerned;  but  to  recognise  friend  or  foe,  was  an  un- 
certainty. Moreover,  there  was  no  small  number  of  heavy- 
armed  on  both  sides  engaged  in  a  narrow  space.  And  now  of 
the  Athenians  some  were  already  defeated,  while  others  were 
marching  onward,  in  their  first  impetus,  unvanquished.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  had  now  ascended,  and  some  were 
yet  mounting  the  hill,  so  that  they  knew  not  what  point  to 
make  for,  for  the  front  rank  being  routed,  all  was  one  medley 
of  confusion,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  any  orders  for 
the  shouting.  For  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  as  they 
gained  any  advantage,  were  animating  each  other  by  a  vast 
shouting  (indeed,  it  was  impossible  in  the  night  to  signify  their 
meaning  any  other  way),  and  they  stood  toj  receive  the  charge 
from  all  that  advanced  upon  them.  As  to  the  Athenians, 
they  were  prying  about  for  each  other,  and  accounted  all  such 
as  came  in  the  opposite  direction  ^,  if  even  they  were  friends, 

I  Intomuch  fhat?i  If  the  common  reading  ^v  be  correct,  it  must  be 
taken  for  ko^*  ffr.  But  as  the  sense  thus  proceeds  but  lamely,  I  would  con- 
jecture i^  which  reading  I  have  ventured  to  follow. 

*  A  nocturnal  rencounter,]  This  passage  is  had  in  view  by  Plutarch,  t.  2. 
998*  olov  ct  TiQ  iv  yvKTOfxaxiaiv  frrparoirkdatv,  where  read  vavftaxtV  ^rparo' 
tUwv,  the  c  having  arisen  from  the  following  <r.  Also  Gregor.  Naz.  t.  1. 
34.  A,  u>^  Iv  vvKTOfiaxiq.  koi  friKiji^iiQ  iiAvSpaiQ  <r^yyt<riv,  ix^P^^  ^  ^iXiav  Syj/ti^ 
oif  itayivutfjKovTiQ,    See  also  Herod.  I.  ],  74.  and  Polyaen.  1.  6, 5. 

The  result  of  this  night  encounter  was  the  greatest  calamitv  that  had  yet 
befallen  the  Athenians.  And  many  afterwards,  languishing  in  the  caverns 
of  the  Latomiae,  or  wearing  out  their  best  days  in  hopeless  slavery,  would 
probably  often  think  of  the  words  of  Eurip.  Phcen.  738.  'ErcoicX.  'Itrov 
fifitt     v^K'    ToiQ     ik   ToXfiwcrtv    irXkov.    Kp.    'Evdvarvxii^fai,  iiivbv   thippovtiQ 

3  Ail  tuch  as  came  in  the  opposite  eUrectionJ]  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
Bekker  and  Goellcr,  who  edit  rb  IK  Ivavriac  for  rb  Ivavriov,   The  new 
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(of  those  who  had  turned  and  fled  backwards)  as  enemies : 
also,  by  frequent  iterations  of  "  the  watchwordy^'  (for  there 
was  no  other  means  of  recognition)  they  occasioned  much 
mutual  confusion,  by  all  at  once  asking  it,  and  thereby  made  it 
known  to  the  enemy.^  While  that  of  the  Symcusans  they  had 
not  equal  means  of  discovering,  because  they,  being  victorious 
and  unbroken,  were  better  recognised.^  So  that  if  any  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  superiority  in  number, 
yet  they  escaped  them*  by  knowing  the  watchword,  while 
they  themselves,  if  they  could  not  answer,  were  slain.  But 
what  did  them  the  greatest  injury  was  the  perpetual  pseonizing; 
since,  being  much  alike  from  both  parties,  it  occasioned 
great  perplexity.  For  when  the  Argives  and  Corcyreans, 
and  whatever  others  of  the  Doric  race  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Athenians,  sounded  the  paeon,  they  threw  the  Athe- 
nians into  a  terror  equal  to  that  inspired  by  the  enemy.  So 
that,  at  last,  falling  upon  each  other,  in  various  quarters  of 
the  army,  when  they  were  once  thrown  into  utter  disorder, 
friends  not  only  inspired  fear  into  friends,  and  citizens  into 
citizens,  but  even  coming  to  blows  with  each  other,  they  were 
with  difliculty  parted.  And  now  the  pursuit  having  begun, 
and  the  descent  from  Epipolae  being  narrow,  many  ^  rushed 
headlong  down  the  precipices  and  perished ;  while  those  that 
escaped  from  the  height,  when  they  got  down  to  the  plain, 
many  of  them,  and  such  as  were  of  the  first  army,  by  theif 
better  knowledge  of  the  country,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  camp; 
but  of  those  that  came  last,  some  missing  their  way,  wandered 


reading  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss ;  for  though  that  be  the  primitive  sense  of 
ivavrio^,  yet  it  is  rare.  To  the  examples  of  it  in  Steph.  Thes.  I  add  the 
following:  Sappho  frag.  2,  S.  (Mus.  Crit.  1 .  p.  7.)  Srric  ivavrioQ  roc  'IvBdvn, 
The  common  reading  may  also  be  defended  by  the  following  imitations  in 
Joseph,  p.  205,  43.  irav  rb  irfxxrrvxbv  dvrjpovv^  vofAiZovrtc  ilvat  noXtfAiov.  and 
857,  25.  iroXtfAiM  riyovfitvoi  irdv  to,  k.  r.  X, 

-»  Made  U  known  to  the  enemy,]  And  consequently  useless,  or  even  pre* 
judicial  to  themselves.    (Mitford.) 

^  Better  recognised,]  ij9<roy  dyvocter^ai  is  here  used  by  a  commooi 
meiosis. 

*  Escaped  them.]  Smith  absurdly  renders :  **  they  judced  it  best  to  fly  | 
because  they  were  sensible  that  their  own  word  was  divulged." 

7  Mant/.]  For  oi  woXXot  I  read,  from  conjecture,  iroXXoi.  The  commoa 
reading  cannot  be  correct,  since  it  is  inconsitteot  with  what  follows. 

VOL,  in.  P 
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over  the  country;  and  these^  when  it  was  day,  the  Syracusan 
horse  rode  about  and  cut  down.^ 

XLV.  On  the  day  following,  the  Syracusans  erected  two 
trophies,  one  at  Epipolce,  where  the  ascent  is,  tne  other  at 
ihe  place  where  the  Boeotians  made  the  first  stand.  As  to  the 
Athenians,  they  fetched  away  their  dead  under  truce.  And 
ho  small  number  ^  was  there  of  themselves  and  their  allies 
that  were  slain.  Arms,  however,  yet  more  .than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  slain  were  taken ;  for  those  light-«rmed  who  were 
forced  to  leap  down  the  precipices  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  shields  ;  and  of  these  some  perish^,  others  escaped  with 
their  lives.^ 

XLVI.  Afterwards  the  Syracusans,  on  this  unexpected 
success,  recovering  their  former  courage,  sent  Sicanus  with 
fifteen  ships  to  Acragas,  which  was  now  labouring  under  in- 
■testine  commotions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  it  over  to 
the  Syracusan  interest.  Gylippus,  too,  went  again  a  land 
journey  over  Sicily,  in  order  to  collect  yet  other  forces,  as 
being  in  hopes,  since  things  had  taken  this  turn  in  Epipola?, 
that  he  should  even  carry  by  storm  the  walls  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

XLVII.  In  the  meantime^  the  Athenian  commanders 
xx>nsulted  on  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  and  on 
the  present  reduced  state  of  things  ^  in  the  army.     For  they 


•  These,  when  it  was  day ,  the  Syracusan  horse,  ^c.]  This  passage  is  imi- 
tated by  Plutarch  Camill.  23.  roi^Tovc  fu^'  iifupav  viropadac  Iv  ry  x^P?  ^'«- 
^tpofikvovc  iirtXavvovrec  oi  iTriniQ  dii^iipov, 

llfpuXdfraadat  (like  perequitare  in  Latin) signifies  to  ride  about  full  speed. 
See  Livy,  h  5,  61.  and  Herod.  1.  4,  7. 

'  No  small  number.]  Plutarch  says  two  thousand,  and  Diodorus  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  besides  a  considerable  number  wounded. 

«  For  the  light-armed,  i^c*]  Such  is  the  real  sense,  though  not  the 
literal  version,  of  the  oddly-phrased  passace  of  the  original. 

3  Reduced  state  of  things,]  'Ptofxti  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  same  metaphor. 
Goeller  here  cites  (as  1  had  myself  also  done)  Justin  4,  5.  who  says,  in  the 
narration  of  the  affairs  in  question,  "  esse  domi  graviora,  et  forsitan  infe- 
liciora,  bella,  in  quse  servare  hos  urbis  apparatus  oporteat ; "  where  I 
conjecture  feUciora.    The  m  seems  to  haye  arisen  from  the  an  preceding.  . 
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both  perceived  themselves  unsuocessful  in  their  attempts,  and 
the  soldiery  wearied  with  staying, — afflicted  as  they  were  with 
disease,  and  that  from  a  twofold  cause,  the  season  of  the  year  * 
being  that  in  which  men  are  especially  liable  to  sickness,  and 
the  situation  where  they  were  encamped  being  marshy  and  pes- 
tilential,—  and  also  that  every  other  circumstance  of  their 
afibirs  seemed  to  them  such  as  to  warrant  no  hope*  It  was, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes,  that  ^  they  ought  no 
longer  to  remain,  but,  as  he  had  intended  when  he  ventured 
on  the  enterprise  against  Epipolae,  that  attempt  having  mis* 
carried,  he  gave  his  vote  to  depart  without  delay,  while  the 
sea  was  yet  practicable  to  be  crossed,  and  they  could  accom<« 
plish  the  expedition  ^  by  means,  at  least,  of  the  fresh  accessicm 
of  naval  force.  It  was  also,  he  said,  more  serviceable  to  the 
state  to  carry  the  war  against  those  who  were  erecting  for* 
tresses  in  the  country,  than  against  the  Syracusans,  whom  it 
was  no  longer  easy  to  subdue ;  nor  did  he  think  they  ought  to 
expend  large  sums  on  a  fruitless  siege.  Such  were  the  senti* 
ments  of  Demosthenes. 

XLVIII.  As  for  Nicias,  though  he  thought  their  affairs 
were  bad,  yet  he  was  not  willing  in  words  to  expose  their 
weakness,  nor,  by  a  departure  being  determined  on '  by  vote  of  a 


«  The  season  of  the  year,]    Namely,  the  month  of  August. 

^  The  opinion  of  Demosthenes ,  ^c]  It  may  seem  strange  that  Nicia», 
as  being  the  commandcr-in-chier,  should  not  have  spoken  first ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Nicias,  who 
was  not  forward  to  speak  himself,  but  wished  rather  to  hear  others  offer 
their  sentiments  first.  So  Aristoph.  Ea.  13.  where  we  have  the  following 
dialogue  between  Nicias  and  Demosthenes :  Ntr.  Ti'c  ovv  yipoir'  Hv  (scih 
atartjpia) ;  Xiye  trv,  Afjfi.  St)  fxky  ovv  fioi  Xiyf,  "Iva  fif)  fidxotfiai.  Nuc.  Ma  rbw 
'AnoWut  'ytS;  fikv  ovk.  'AXX'  tlirk  ^a^pwv,  flra  K^ytit  oot  ^pdow, 

0  CoM  accomplish  the  expedition,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
perplexing  phrase  rov  orparevfxaroQ  KparHv.  Almost  all  commentators,  in- 
deed, refer  rov  oTpanvfiaroc  to  the  Syracusan  forces.  But  that  would  in- 
volve an  ellipsis  of  unprecedented  harshness.  It  is  better  to  Uike  (TTpaTtvfia 
&%  here  used  for  vrpartia,  though  the  signification  in  question  may  be  rare. 
Or,  we  may  take  rov  orpanvfiaTog  to  mean  the  armament  of  the  Athenians. 
The  construction  and  sense  will  thus  be  as  follows :  ii^iy^i^tro  IKuvai —  xai^ 
Kparilv  (scil.  Tovrov,  i.  e.  IKodov)  raTf  yovv  iireX^ovtraic  vavtri,  "  to  carrj'  this 
into  efft'ct,  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  recently-arrived  ships  of  the 
armament." 

'  By  departure  being  detemnned  on  by  vote  of  a  public  council.]  It  seems 
to  have  been  usual  on  debating  so  important  a  measure  as  a  total  retreat 

F  2 
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public  council,  to  have  their  situation  disclosed  to  the  enemy ; 
as  by  so  doing  they  would  be  far  less  able  to  avoid  observ- 
ation, when  they  chose  to  carry  the  counsel  into  execution. 
Besides*^,  the  affairs  of  the  enemy,  from  what  he  knew  of 
them,  with  better  information  than  the  rest,  yet  afforded  some 
hope  that  they  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  their  own, 
should  they  persevere  in  the  siege  (for  they  would  wear  them 
out  by  want  of  money),  and  especially  as  they  were,  by  the 
ships  now  with  them,  decidedly  masters  at  sea.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  party  in  Syracuse  which  was  desirous  of  delivering 
the  city  up  to  the  Athenians,  and  had  sent  a  message  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  the 
siege.  Conscious  of  which  ^,  his  mind  was,  in  fact,  held  in 
doubt,  and  he  kept  deliberating,  though  he  then,  avowedly  in 
words,  said  that  '^  he  would  not  withdraw  the  army,  for  he  well 
knew  that  the  Athenians  would  never  approve  ^  of  their  depart- 
ing without  a  decree  authorizing  it."  Besides,  those,  he  said, 
who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  would  not  be 
such  as  could  speak  from  actual  observation  of  what  was  done, 
but  from  the  invectives  of  others,  nay,  would  be  swayed  by  the 
calumnies  of  some  eloquent  accuser.*  He  moreover  remarked, 
that  many,  nay,  most  of  the  soldiers  who  were  now  bawling 
out  "  things  are  in  a  perilous  state,"  would,  on  arriving  home, 
change  their  note,  and  raise  outcries  that  the  commanders  had 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  taken  bribes  to  de- 
part    Therefore,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  Athenian  temper. 


and  abandonment  of  an  expedition,  to  desire  the  opinions  of  a  general 
council  of  officers,  by  which  the  responsibility  of  the  generals  was  much 
lessened :  and  to  this  it  was  that  Nicias  here  objected.  It  is  clear  that  the 
present  was  only  a  council  of  the  commanders,  namely,  Nicias,  Demos- 
thenes, Eurymedon,  Menander,  and  Euthydemus. 

'^  JBciidet]    Or,  partly  also.     See  I.  I,  107. 

3  Conscious  of  which.]  Though,  as  it  seems,  he  did  not  inform  his  col- 
leagues. 

*  Tlie  Athenians  would  never  approve,  4*<^.]  Mitford  thus  paraphrases : 
"  The  temper  of  the  Athenian  people  is  well  known  to  me;  warm  in  ex- 
pectation, and  jealous  of  their  autnority,  they  will  highly  resent  a  mea- 
sure so  disappouiting  to  their  hopes,  unauthorized  by  their  decree." 

*  Those  who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct ^  4"^.]  Mitford  well 
paraphrases  thus :  "  Our  conduct,  then,  let  it  be  recollected,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment,  and  our  fate  must  be  decided  ly  the  vote,  not  of 
those  who  have  seen  and  who  know  what  we  know,  but  of  those  who  will 
"be  persuaded  of  any  thing  by  any  eloquent  accuser. 
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he  for  his  part  would  wish  not  so  much  to  be  put  to  death  on 
a  base  though  unjust  charge,  as  to  encounter  the  hazard  of 
suffering  death,  if  it  must  be  so,  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^ 

The  afiairs  of  the  Syracusans,  be  said,  were  in  a  worse  con* 
dition  than  theirs;  for,  what  with  the  expences  of  paying 
foreign  troops,  and  the  charges  of  maintaining  fortresses,  and 
those  of  supporting  a  large  navy  now  for  a  year,  they  were 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  them- 
selves; for  they  had  already  expended  two  hundred  talents, 
and  incurred  a  debt  for  a  yet  greater  sum ;  and  if  they  should 
fail  ever  so  little  of  their  punctuality  in  paying  their  present 
forces,  their  affairs  were  ruined,  being  maintained  rather  by 
auxiliary  troops,  who  might  serve  or  not,  than  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Athenians)  troops  who  must  serve. 

They  ought,  therefore,  he  said,  to  wait  a  while  ^  and  per- 
severe in  the  siege,  and  not  to  go  off  beaten  in  funds,  wherein 
they  are  much  superior. 

XLIX.  In  saying  this  Nicias  bad  chiefly  relied  on  the 
exact  information  he  had  received  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Syracuse,  of  their  extreme  want  of  money,  and  because  there 
was  there  a  party  desirous  to  put  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Athenians,  and  who  were  sending  messages  to  him,  not 
to  abandon  the  siege :  and  moreover,  as  feeling  a  reliance,  at 
least  on  the  fleet,  stronger  than  before.^ 


6  The  hands  of  the  enemy.]  The  translators  have  not  well  represented 
the  sense  of  Ui^^  and  the  commentators  give  no  account  of  it.  Perhaps, 
the  words  rovro  ird^iiv  correspond  to  the  vir'  'A^tiyaiuv  diroXttr^ai,  just  at 
ici^  and  ^tjf^oai^  are  often  opposed.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  kindred  passage 
of  Eurip.  Orest.  439.  Mev.  'Ici^  icp^Q  fx^puv  Ti  'Kpb^  'Afyyiiag  x^^*^ »  ®P« 

7  IVaii  a  while.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  rpUUtv^  which  is 
omitted  by  the  translators,  from  ignorance,  it  should  seem,  of  its  sense. 
As  the  best  writers  (Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  ap.  Steph.  Thes.)  use  the 
phrases  ^iiov  rpt^cv,  and  aOtva  rpi&iv,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
used  x/x'^'ov  TpiUtv,  and  probably  rpitnv  by  itself.  The  sense,  then,  u 
tempui  terere;  and  we  may  aptly  compare  our  own  phrase  to  rub  on,  which 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  Latinism.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  phrases 
were  used,  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  of  what  it  unpleatanl.  So  Soph* 
Elect.  602.  Sv<rrvxfi  /3iov  rpiUiv.  to  rub  on,  in  a  miserable  life. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  the  Scholiast  nearly  perceived  the 
sense,  by  explamtne  it  irapiXxttv,  And  so  MalcLus  Rhetor,  s^.  Corp.  Bys« 
Paris,  p.  89.  A.  ov  6ti  in  rpiOiiv  n^v  ftaxfiv* 

*  Feeting  reliance,  Sfc,]    Such  seems  to  be  the  true  representation  of  th« 
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-  On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes^  as  to  the  proposal  of  con- 
tinuing at  the  siege,  could  not  by  any  means  '^  approve  of  it. 
If,  however,  it  were  thought  proper  not  to  withdraw  the  army 
without  the  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  Athenians,  but  to  wait 
B  while,  they  ought,  he  said,  to  do  this  after  removing  to 
Thapsus,  or  to  Catana,  from  whence  they  might,  by  going 
forth  with  their  land  forces,  subsist  themselves  ^,  and  annoy 
their  enemies,  by  plundering  their  country,  and  might  carry 
on  the  contest  by  sea,  with  their  ships,  not  in  a  confined  spot 
(which  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  country),  but  in  a  wide 
space  with  plenty  of  sea-room,  wherein  their  skill  would  be 
serviceable  to  them,  and  they  would  not  have  to  make  their 
retreats  and  advances  by  coming  on  and  falling  back  in  a 
circumscribed  space.  Upon  the  whole,  he  by  no  means,  he 
said,  approved  of  remaining  any  longer  where  they  were,  but 
thought  they  ought  now,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  be  gone,  and 
no  longer  delay. 

The  very  same  counsel  was  given  by  Eurymedon.     But 
upon  Nicias  making  some  objections,  a  hesitation  and  demur  ^ 


tense,  if,  at  least,  the  passage  be  correct :  but  the  ellipsis  of  iiaKKov  in  this 
context  is  somewhat  harsh.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  the  emen- 
dation of  Goeller,  ^  for  t/,  who  renders  the  passage  thus :  *'  And  at  least  he 
had  now  as  much  confidence  in  the  fleet  as  before;"  adding  the  following 
explanation  :  ^  Hoc  est,  nondum  postrema  clade  pugnae  navalis  ita  animo 
fractus  erat,  ut  salutem  in  navibus  positam  desperaret,  aut  sese,  si  omnia 
destituissent,  iis  abire  posse  diflideret."  Yet  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
irportpov,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcement. 

Whichever  mode  be  adopted,  Kparti^tlQ  is  for  Kparw^tii  (as  Bauer  takes 
it);  or,  perhaps,  for  Kparatw^ilCf  as  in  Psalm  51,  7.  (Sept.)  idoii  av^pbiiroQ  &c 
oitK  i^iTo  ruv  Bidv  Pori^bv  airov  aXX'  lirt'jXirunv  liri  to  wXif^og  (I  would  read, 
from  two  MSS.,  r^  irX^^ct)  rov  irXovrov  avrov,  Kai  UvvafAto^ii  (Aquil. 
iKparaiw^tj)  liri  ry  fiaraiorrjri  avrov. 

Finally,  daporiad  is  for  ivl  ^apfnttrtif  or  ifrrb  ^ap(n)<rfu>c, 

9  Not  by  any  meant?^  So  the  translators  render ;  but  that  sense  cannot 
be  elicited  from  Bttu/c  ovv,  which  signifies  qtiomodocunque,  ^  For  hwti»c  olv 
(which  indeed  is,  as  T.  Magister  tells  us,  not  Attic)  I  would  read  oirtoariowp 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  our  author,  1.  7.  and  1.  8,  71.  ovS"  6inuaTiow 
ivUricav,  Xen.  Mem.  1,  6,  11.  96^v  dk  ot  oiS"  dirtatrriow  (vo/i(^u>.)  Lucian 
8,  287.  o{;d'  bvrueriow  virsfirfXdx^V*  Anom.  ap.  Suid.  in  dvrfp,  oit^  orciaffriow 
9Ttt9i&l^ovraQ  lo\u. 

3  Subsist  themselves,]  I  have  here  followed  ^pkyf/ovrai,  the  reading  of 
two  MSS.,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller,  and  which  is  required  by  the 
Mnse. 

*  A  hesitation  and  demur,]  Not  j/b<A,  as  Hobbes  renders :  the  words, 
loo,  have  solely  a  reference  to  Demosthenes  and  Eorymedon. 
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arose,  and  moreover  a  suspicion  that  Nicias  rested  his  opinion 
upon  some  further  knowledge  ^  than  they  possessed.  In  this 
manner  there  was  a  suspension  of  measures,  and  a  continu- 
ance on  the  spot. 

L.  Meanwhile  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
Sicanus  having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  on  Acragas;  for 
while  he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  party  which  was  friendly  to  the 
Syracusans  had  been  expelled.'  Gylippus  came  with  another 
considerable  army  raised  from  Sicily,  and  with  the  heavy- 
armed  sent  in  the  spring  from  Peloponnesus  in  transports, 
which  had  come  from  Libya  to  Selinus.  For  being  carried 
out  of  their  course  to  Libya,  and  the  Cyrenseans  having  sup- 
plied them  with  two  triremes,  and  guides  for  the  voyage;  in 
their  passage  along  shore  ^,  they  had  given  assistance  to  the 
Euespcrito?^,  besieged  by  the  Libyans,  and  conquered  the  latter. 
From  thence  having  gone  to  Neapolis,  a  mart  town  of  the 
Carthaginians  (distant  from  Sicily,  by  the  shortest  course, 
only  two  days'  sail),  they  arrived  at  Selinus. — Immediately  on 
their  arrival  the  Syracusans  made  preparations  for  again  at- 
tacking the  Athenians  on  both  elements,  both  with  land  and 
sea  forces. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  however,  finding  that  they  had 
received  an  accession  of  forces,  and  moreover  that  their  own 
affairs  were  not  bettering,  but  every  day  growing  in  all  re- 
spects worse,  especially  in  the  sickness  with  which  the  army 
was  afflicted,  repented  that  they  had  not  before  taken  their 


^  Some  greater  know/edge^  J^cJ]  So  1.  5,  29.  vofAuravnc  irXiov  ri  tlloroiQ 
fiiraoTijvai  avrove.  Pausan.  1, 18,  2.  irXfov  re  iiSiyai.  Hence  may  be  iiliit- 
tratcd  Herod.  9>  41,  18.  roOrov  iikv  vvv  19  ain-fi  lyivtro  Kai  Sii^aiuv  yvtitfAti^ 
i*g  irfHuuoroc  irXivv  rt  Kai  rovrov,  and  £urip.  Alcest.  1116.  See  the  note 
on  1.  5,  29,  5. 

>  The  party  which  was,  ^c]  The  sense  of  the  original  has  best  been 
seen  by  Bauer ;  but  I  8us|iect  that  the  words  are  not  correct,  and  that  the 
true  reading  is  1)  roic  S.  ^iXta  Uir, 

>  A/ong  tkoreJ]    Namely,  that  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

9  Eucsperitte,]  A  city  on  the  verge  of  Cyrene ;  on  which  see  the  com- 
mentators on  Pausan.  4,  26.  Wesseiing  on  Herod.  4,  171.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Berenice,  and  bears  now  the  name  of  Bengasi. 

Singularly  illustrative  is  it  of  the  impediments  to  navigation  in  antient 
times,  and  the  tardiness  and  uncertainty  with  which  voyages  were  made, 
when  what  would  have  occupied  a  modem  vessel,  with  any  tolerably  lair 
wind,  scarcely  a  week,  should  have  extended  from  spring  to  autumn. 

?  i 
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departure.  And  as  even  Nicias  was  now  not  adverse  to  the 
measure,  otherwise  than  he  desired  that  it  might  not  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  public  council,  they  gave  orders,  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, for  all  to  prepare  themselves  to  put  to  sea  from  the  camp, 
on  a  signal  given.  And  when,  after  every  thing  was  ready  ^, 
they  were  about  to  sail  away,  the  moon  was  eclipsed  ^  for  it 
happened  to  be  full  moon.  And  now  the  greater  part  of  the 
Athenian  army,  regarding  the  thing  as  ominous  %  urged  the 
generals  to  stop ;  and  Nicias  (for,  in  truth,  he  was  too  much 
addicted  to  superstition  ^  and  such  sort  of  scruples)  declared 
that  he  would  not  even  have  it  deliberated  whether  or  he/(v 
they  should  remove,  until  the  expiration  of  the  thrice  nine 
days  ®  which  the  soothsayers  directed.  And  this  was  the 
cause  why  the  Athenians  delayed  and  remained  on  the  spot. 


*  After  every  thing  was  readj/,]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  some  time  elapsed 
between  the  departure  being  resolved  upon  and  the  period  at  which  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put  into  execution.  Now,  it  need  not  be  supposed 
that  they  were  detained  till  the  eclipse  solely  by  the  necessary  preparations. 
I  suspect  that  they  had  waited  some  short  time  for  the  period  when  the 
full  moon  should  be  past. 

& .  The  moon  was  eclipsed,]  The  day  is  calculated  to  have  been  the  27th 
of  August,  413  B.  C,  m  the  fourth  year  of  the  91st  Olympiad. 

^  Regarding  the  thing  as  ominous.]  \.  e.  as  a  portent  boding  ill.  *Ev^vfitov 
wouitr^ai  signifies  primarily  to  revolve  a  thing  m  mind,  and  dwell  upon  ;  a 
aense  very  rare,  but  which  occurs  at  Appian  t.  1,  602.  It  more  frequently 
signifies  (ns  here)  ominosum  habere,  m  reiigione  trahere,  to  regard  as 
-ominous.  Sometimes  it  merely  signifies  to  make  a  scruple  of,  or  at,  any 
thing. 

"None,"  says  Mitford,  "  had  then  science  to  foresee  the  regular  return 
of  that  phenomenon ;  few  could  be  persuaded  that  the  cause  was  in  the 
order  of  nature."  It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  omen  which 
showed  that  it  boded  ill  to  the  Athenians  rather  than  to  the  Syracusans ; 
but  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Mitford,  '*  that  omens  of  undecided  import, 
-0uch  is  the  nature  of  superstitious  fear,  commonly  were,  taken  as  unfavour- 
able by  those  in  adverse  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Athenians  held  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure portended,  sufficed  for  the  Syracusans  to  derive  encouragement 
from  the  portent."  In  fact,  it  was  with  omens  as  with  prophecies,  which 
latter  have  in  all  ages  almost  invariably  been  predictive  of  evil. 

"^  Addicted  to  superstition,]  ^tuta/xdc  denotes  especially  that  kind  of  super- 
stition which  deals  in  soothsaying,  &c.  So  Theophylact  on  Titus  1,  12. 
•diuuTfioig  TTpoakxovra  rai  n^v  fiavTtKtjv  KaTOp^uKravra. 

8  Thrice  nine  days,]  Wasse,  Goeller,  and  others  suspect  the  iwia  to 
have  been  foisted  in  by  the  scribes.  That  only  the  three  days  after  lunar 
or  solar  eclipses  were  thought  unlucky,  Wesseling  says,  is  clear  from  the 
Exegetica  ox  Autoclides,  referred  to  by  Plutarch  in  his  Nicias.  And  this, 
.  he  thinks,  is  confirmed  b^  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  and  is  supported  by 
the  fact;  for  the  Athenians  remained  no  such  time.    But  I  can  hardly 
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LI.  But  the  Syracusans,  bavlng  had  intelligence  of  this, 
vere  much  more  excited  not  to  slacken  in  their  efforts  against 
the  Athenians,  as  now  bearing  testimony  that  they  thought 
themselves  no  longer  superior  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land : 
for,  otherwise,  they  would  not  have  projected  a  departure. 
They  were,  moreover,  unwilling  that  they  should  fix  themselves 
in  any  other  part  of  Sicily ' ;  by  which  they  would  be  harder 
to  make  war  upon  ;  but  had  lather  there,  and  in  a  place  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves,  compel  them  to  battle. 

They,  therefore,  manned  their  ships,  and  exercised  the 
crews  as  many  days  as  seemed  sufRcient.  And  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived,  they,  on  the  first  day,  attempted  to  storm 
the  Athenian  fortifications;  and,  upon  a  small  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  and  cavalry  making  a  sally  from  certain  posterns, 
they  intercepted  some  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  routing,  held 
them  in  chase;  but  the  entrance  being  narrow,  the  Athenians 
lost  seventy  horses',  and  some  inconsiderable  number  of 
heavy-armed. 

LII.  And  for  this  day  the  Syracnsan  army  retreated;  but 
on  the  following,  they  at  once  sailed  forth  with  their  ships, 
seventy-six  in  number,  and  with  their  land  forces  marched 
against  the  walls.  On  which  the  Athenians  launched  forth 
against  them  with  eighty-six  ships,  and,  closing  with  each  other. 


consent  to  abandon  the  ii/via,  at  l)eing  found  in  alt  [he  MSS.  Besides, 
thrice  nine  wB9  a  favauritc  number  with  the  ioothsayers.  Vide  supra,  1.  B, 
36.  And  BO  Soph. (Ed.  cot.-<S3.  rp'n,  iwia  ai'iy  cXuviil'  it  aiipoiv  jipoiv 
TiSflf;  iXaiaf:,  maS'  titii\ia3m  XiriSi;.  Horat.  Carin.  3, 19,  13.  trlbuc  autein 
novein  miscentur  cyathia  pocula  commodis.  Moreover,  tiree  ii  as  much 
lix>  tiiiaU  a  number  ai  thrice  nine  may  leem  too  large.  And  Plutarch  must 
have  read  rpJ£  Ivi/ia,  since  he  laya  that  Niciai  thought  they  ought  to  wait 
another  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Mitford,  too,  ([  findj  rejects  the  conjeelure  of  Wesseling  and  Dodwell. 
"  The  latter  ha*  (he  thinka)  given  cither  not  due  otiention,  or  not  due  cre- 
dit, to  the  narrative  of  Thucydidei,  wliich,  without  such  minute  uccurecy, 
is  consistent  and  clear." 

1  iTi  IkeoKhei  in  tome  other  part  of  SiciJif.]  Either  Naxui,  or  Catena ; 
for  the  SyTticuuins  had,  perhnpi,  beard  of  what  was  mentioned  in  council, 
or  had  anticipated  the  measure  in  their  minds. 

''  Hortei.]  Not  Horiemeii,  at  Hobbes  renders ;  a  sense  not  pcrmitteil  by 
W»-Diic:  for  though  in  the  singular  the  word  aigniBes  cavalry,  yet  never,  l 
think,  in  the  plural. 

The  horses  were  lost  by  the  norrownesi  of  the  entrance,  though  the 
riders,  it  seems,  contrived  to  get  iji. 
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they  came  to  battle :  and  as  Eurymedon  ^  was  leading  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  desirous  to  surround 
the  enemy's  ships,  had  therefore  drawn  out  his  line  too  near 
the  shore,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  who  had  then  first 
defeated  the  centre  of  the  Athenians,  also  cut  off  and  inter- 
cepted him  in  the  bottom  and  inmost  recess  of  the  port,  and 
destroyed  both  him  and  the  ships  that  followed  him.  Then 
the  Syracusans  made  chase  after  all  the  Athenian  ships,  and 
drove  them  on  shore. 

'  LIII.  And  now  Gylippus,  on  seeing  the  enemy's  ships  de- 
flated, and  carried  fai'ther  than  the  piles  (or  stockade)  and  their 
camp,  went  with  intent  to  kill  such  as  disembarked,  and  in 
order  that  the  Syracusans  should  more  easily  drag  off  the  ene* 
my's  ships  from  the  part  of  the  shore  which  was  theirs,  led  a 
detachment  of  the  army  down  to  the  jetty.*-^    Seeing  these,  the 


^  And  as  Eurtfrncdouy  <J-c.]  Eurymedon,  who  comnianded  the  right,  to 
use  that  advantage  which  superiority  of  numbers  gave,  stretched  away  '^ith 
«  view  to  surround  the  left  of  the  enemy.  The  centre  spreading,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  too  great  an  interval  between  the  divisions,  weakened 
itself  by  making  the  intervals  too  great  between  ship  and  ship.  In  this 
state  it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  close  order,  and  presently  defeated. 
The  Syracusans  then  directing  their  principal  effort  against  the  division  of 
Eurymedon,  now  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took,  destroyed,  or 
tlrove  aground  every  ship,  and  Eurymedon  himself  was  killed.  The  lef^ 
wing,  thus  wholly  without  support,  fled  purhued  to  the  shore.    (Mitford.J 

«  The  jetti/.]  Or,  accordmg  to  Goeller,  a  promontory,  namely,  that 
jutting  out  below  Olympieum,  in  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus 
to  the  bottom  or  inmost  recess  of  the  port  called  Dascon.  Thus  (he  adds) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  bay  or  port  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  845.  A., 
and  perhaps  m  Thucyd.  1.  8, 90.  To  this  interpretation,  however,  of  ti)v 
XiiKi)v  I  must  take  exception  ;  for,  as  no  such  xt^^i  ^^  bee^ti  before  men- 
.tioned,  or  could  be  supposed  known  to  the  reader,  thus  there  would  be  an 
unparalleled  harshness.  I  must,  therefore,  still  regard  it  as  denoting  that 
end  of  the  Athenian  stockade  forming  their  naval  station,  which  was  oppo- 
.nte  Syracuse,  and  which,  from  jutting  out  like  a  pier,  is  called  by  that 
•name.  The  article  at  ryv  xvi^^^  ^^  reference  to  the  r&v  (rravpiofidruv 
just  before,  where  the  plural  number  is  used,  because  the  kind  of  port  for 
the  Athenian  ships  was  formed  by  two  hooked  stockades,  each  terminating 
;in  a  jetty.  The  xviM  cannot  apply  to  the  promontory  mentioned  by  Goel- 
ler, K>r  thus  the  marsh  Lysimelia  would  be  much  too  far  ofl)  and  they  would 
have  to  cross  the  Anapus ;  which,  as  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  would 
be  impossible,  for,  as  Swinburne  tells  us,  the  river  is  very  deep.  In  fact, 
.  what  Goeller  here  writes  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  plan,  where  he  makes 
the  Athenian  naval  station  to  have  been  still  a  little  below  the  Plemmyrium : 
'.whereas,  it  is  clear  that  their  present  station  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
port,  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  end  of  the 
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Tyrsenians  (who  were  then  on  guard  for  the  Athenians)  hur- 
ried forwards  in  disorder,  and  faHing  upon  the  first  that  came 
up,  routed  and  drove  them  into  the  marsh  called  the  Ljrsimelia* 
But,  afterwards,  a  greater  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  having  come  up,  the  Athenians,  also  alarmed  for  their 
ships,  went  to  give  assistance,  and,  engaging  with  the  enemy, 
defeated  and  chased  them  off^  killing  some  inconsiderable 
number  ^ ;  and  also  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  ships,  and 
brought  them  to  the  camp.  Eighteen,  however,  the  Syra- 
cusans and  their  allies  captured,  putting  to  death  all  the  men.^ 
They  also  proceeded  against  the  rest  of  the  ships,  intending  to 
burn  them ;  for  which  purpose  they  filled  an  old  merchant- 
ship  with  faggots  and  torch-wood  ^ ;  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
combustibles,  let  her  drive  against  the  Athenians,  the  wind 
setting  right  that  way.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary, 
alarmed  for  their  ships,  contrived  all  sorts  of  means  for  check- 
ing and  quenching  the  flame ;  having  effected  which,  and  hin- 
dered the  further  approach  of  the  fire-ship,  they  were  thus  de- 
livered from  the  danger. 

LIV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy  for  the 
sea-fight,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed  at  the 
wall  above  ^  where  also  they  took  the  horses.     The  Athe- 


wall  of  circumyallation.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  their  station 
ever  since  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Piemmyriuni ;  and,  probably,  imme- 
diately afler  that  event  the  stockades  and  jetties  were  formed. 

^  Some  incofuiderabie  number  J]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  best  MSS.,  adopted  in  the  editions  of  Bekker  and  Goeiier,  by  which 
a  negative  is  inserted  before  roXXovc.  This,  as  Goeller  observes,  is  con- 
firmed by  Diodorus. 

*  All  the  mejL]  Namely,  all  the  men  found  on  board  the  ships  when 
captured ;  for  two  hundred,  the  number  stated  by  Diodorus  as  the  amount 
of  the  Athenian  loss,  could  not  be  near  that  of  the  crews  of  eighteen  tri> 
remes.  Indeed,  for  dtaicociiav,  I  suspect  we  should  read  rpiffxC^utv.  The 
two  numbers  are  perpetually  confounded. 

^  FaggoU  and  torch»u)oo<L]  KXtj/iari^afv  icat  S^^Sq.  Of  these  terms  the 
former  occurs  in  Aristopli.  Thesm.  728.  Appian  2, 72,  87.  and  Eustath.  ap» 
Biset.  in  Arist.  854.  T.  ^avdg,  i)  Ik  KXrffAaridufv  XafAirdQ.  and  JcX^ftara  in 
PolyaBn.7, 21,  4.  By  KXrjfidric  is  denoted  ^re-fiwo{/,  and  by  ^oxc.what  we 
call  kindling. 

>  The  undi  above.]  It  should  seem  that  the  walls  of  the  Athenians^  of 
which  we  have  lately  had  frequent  mention,  were  the  lower  end  of  the  line 
of  circumvallation  and  contravallation,  some  time  before  finished.  When 
the  rest  of  the  wall  in  question  became  useless,  and  wm  abandoned,  tlHt 
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nians,  on  their  part,  erected  one,  for  the  rout  of  those  in- 
fimtry  whom  the  Tyrsenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for 
such  other  advantages  as  they  obtained  with  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

.  LV.  On  the  Syracusans  having  now  obtained  a  decided 
victory  even  at  sea  (for  before  they  had  stood  in  awe  of  the 
ships  that  had  come  with  Demosthenes),  the  Athenians  were 
in  utter  dejection  of  spirits,  as  the  reverse  was  both  unexpected 
and  heavy.  But  far  greater  was  their  repentance  for  having 
undertaken  the  expedition;  for,  having  come  against  these 
states  \  tlie  only  ones  hitherto  with  similar  institutions  and 
manners,  under  a  democratical  form  of  government  like  them- 
selves, and  possessing  shipping,  horses,  and  power  %  without 
being  able  to  introduce  any  dissension  among  them  about 
change  of  polity,  whereby  they  might  have  been  brought  over, 
nor  could  bring  them  to  submit^  by  means  of  their  forces, 
though  therein  much  superior;  but  being  mostly  defeated,  they 
were,  even  before  the  last  affair,  in  great  straits  as  to  what  course 
to  take ;  and  since  they  had  been  mastered  also  at  sea  (which 
they  would  never  have  thought),  they  were  much  more  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take. 

• 

LVI.    And  now  the  Syracusans  immediately  went  around 


lower  end,  it  should  seem,  was  suU  retained  and  fitted  up  as  a  fortification 
to  defend  their  camp. 

>  Theie  ttatet.]    Namely,  those  of  Sicily. 
.  <  PosKSting  shippings  4^c,]     Duker  would  read  Kai  vavci  kuI  lirvotg  cat 

rfidii  iaxvovoaiQ,  And  this  conjecture  he  confirms  and  illustrates  from 
ly  3,  .7, 46  and  104.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.Orest.  901.  ^paan 
hj(yuv,  Philostr.V.  Ap.  1.  8,  9.  17  iroXig  ovx  IvTruifivplaffai  il  av^ptitmav  hxvti, 
A  similar  emendation  was  made  by  lieiske  on  Dinarchus  p.  95, 23.  There  is 
also  a  kindred  passage  in  Lucian,  t.  5,  518, 41.  ut^  li  rovrov  tov  av^punrov 
S^rXitfV  airi^yvav  Kai  vtuv,  Kal  ffrpuroiridioVf  kcu  Kaiputv^  Kal  xP^f^^.Tntv  Kvpun/, 
where,  for  KaipHv,  1  would  conjecture  x<<P^'^>/<''*<^'/  &  signification  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Polybius. 

After  all,  however,  the  common  reading  may  be  defended,  and  was,  per- 
haps, read  by  Dio  Cassius,  since  at  p.  619.  we  have  the  following  imitation 
of  this  passage :  aiffXKrrov  roeovrovg  Kai  Toiovrovg  ovrag,  cat  BrrXa  Kai  xph* 
fuira  Koi  vavQ  Kal  iVtouc  *xoVrac.  Whichever  reading  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  nearly  the  same  difficulty  in  phraseology. 

.  s  Nor  ootid  bring  them  to  tubmU.I    For  (though  the  commentators  omit 
to  notice  it)  npo^yov  is  to  be  taken  from  the  preceding  trpwrifyovro* 
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the  harbour  without  fear  S  and  began  to  meditate  blocking 
up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians  should  no  longer,  even  if 
they  wished  it,  be  able  to  steal  off.  For  it  was  no  longer  their 
study  and  aim  only  how  to  save  themselves^  but  also  how  they 
might  hinder  the  enemy  from  being  saved,  since  they  conceived 
(as  was  really  the  case)  that  as  to  present  power  they  were  far 
superior  to  them ;  and  thought,  that  if  they  should  conquer 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  it 
would  appear  to  the  Greeks  a  glorious  achievement,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  would  be  part  of  them  immediately  restored 
to  freedom,  and  part  liberated  from  fear  of  enslavement. 
For  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  Athenians  to  sustain  the  war  that  should  be  brought 
upon  them.  And  themselves  being  accounted  the  authors  of 
it,  would  be  held  in  great  admiration  both  by  men  now  living 
and  by  those  that  should  come  after.  Indeed,  it  was  a  contest 
worthy  of  their  labour  both  on  those  accounts,  and  because  they 
had  not  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Athenians  onlj/^  but  also 
of  the  many  other  allies ;  nor,  again,  had  they  alone  achieved 
it  *^  but  jointly  with  those  that  combined  to  succour  them,  being 
leaders  in  conjunction  with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedsemo^ 
nians,  exposing  their  city  to  peril  ^  for  the  rest,  and  contri- 
buting chiefly  to  the  amount  of  the  naval  force.^  Never,  indeed, 
were  so  many  nations  brought  together  to  one  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comprehensive  roll  of  those  who,  in  this  war, 
were  collected  either  at  Athens  or  at  Lacedaemon. 

LVII.     For  thus  many  (as  will  now  be  shown)  were,  on 
either  side,  engaged  against  Sicily,  and  for  its  defence ,-  the 


1  Went  around  Ihe  harbour  without  fear  ]  Which  they  had  never  before 
clone,  being  alwayn  in  awe  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

•^  Nor  again,  had  thet/  alone  achieved  it,  4*c.]  This  would  not  seem  much 
to  the  present  purpose ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  the  argument  is,  that  though  it  was  done  with  the  cooperation 
of  allies,  yet  thev  thcnuelvet  held  the  command  at  least  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece. 

5  Exposing  their  city  to  peril  for  the  rest!]  Namely,  as  something  to  run 
danger.  Such  is  the  sense  of  iftvrapaaxovTtQ  r>)v  ir6\tv  trpoaKivdvvtvaat^ 
which  words  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  149,  44.  tAq  iavruv  >lfvx^ 
irpoKiv^vi'tvfrai  twv  Koivuiv  irapkvxov* 

«  Contributing  chiefly^  4-c.J  I  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  Goeller,  that 
TfXNnSirrw  must  nere  be  taken  in  an  active  tense. 
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former  helpini;  to  acquire  its  dominion,  the  latter  aiding  to 
preserve  its  liberty.  These  (I  say)  came  to  the  war  at  Syra- 
euse,  and  took  their  side  S  not  so  much  from  a  regard  for 
justice,  nor  through  affinity,  but  as  each  happened  to  stand 
affected,  either  in  respect  of  interest  or  necessity.* 

The  Athenians  themselves,  as  lonians,  willingly  went  against 
the  Syracusans,  as  Dorians.  With  them,  using  the  same 
language  and  customs,  went  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and 
.ZBginetes  (who  then  occupied  ^gina),  and  moreover  the  Hes- 
tiaeans,  who  colonised  Hesticea.  These  joined  their  forces,  as 
being  allies.  Of  the  rest  part  went  as  subject  allies,  part, 
though  independent,  yet  as  allies,  and  some  merely  as  mer- 
cenaries. And  of  the  subject  and  tributary  states  were  the 
Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carystians  of  Euboea; 
firom  the  islands  were  the  Ceans,  Andrians,  and  Tenians  ^ ; 
from  Ionia,  the  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians.  Of  these 
the  Chians,  being  not  tributary,  but  furnishing  ships,  followed 
as  independent  allies. 

And  those  being,  for  the  most  part,  lonians,  descended  of 
the  Athenians  (except  the  Carystians,  for  they  are  Dryopes), 
and  being  subjects  and  under  constraint,  yet  followed  as  lonians 
against  Dorians.'^  Besides  them  went  i^lians,  namely  the 
Methjrmnseans,  with  ships,  and  not  tributary  subjects,  the 


I  Took  their  tide.]  Literally,  stood  on  the  side  of  one  or  other.  So 
1.  5,  59.  fitrd  TroXefiiutrdTutv  (rravTeg,     See  my  note  on  St.  Matt.  1 2,  36. 

'^  But  at  e<ich  happened^  S^c]  Such  is,  1  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  per- 
plexing passage  of  the  original,  where  Goeller  edits,  utq  iKaaroq  tiq  tT)q  ^i>r- 
Tvx^oQ  f/  jcar^i  to  ^vftipspov  ij  avdyKttQ  ferx'ci/.  But  the  alteration  is  merely 
conjectural,  and,  however  specious,  is  unnecessary,  not  to  say  uncritical. 
The  reading  of  Bekker,  though  difficult,  is  not  inexplicable.  The  con- 
struction is:  u)Q  tKCLOTOiQ  tff^ev  (vpayfia  irepl)  ^vvrvxiag,  for  o^c  tKatTTOic 
twkrvx^'  Here  tax^v  and  dvdyicy  are  by  Bekker  rightly  edited,  from 
several  MSS.  There  will,  indeed,  be  no  difference  in  sense  between  this 
and  Goeller's  reading ;  but  the  more  difficult  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  genuine. 

9  Teniant.]  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Valckn.,  which  has  been 
approved  by  most  recent  critics ;  and,  being  found  in  one  of  the  MSS., 
has  been  with  reason  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading 
cannot  well  be  defended. 

*  Yet  followed^  drc]  The  sense  (which  is  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed) 
is,  that  **  though  they  went  as  dependents,  indeed,  and  by  constraint,  yet 
they  had  also  the  inducement  of  ^oing,  as  lonians  against  Dorians ; "  the 
«nmity  between  the  two  races  being  such,  that  they  willingly  went  one 
against  the  other. 
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Tenedians  and  iSnians  as  tributary.     Those,  the  .Sk>lians, 
were  obliged  to  fight  with  .^k>lians,  namely  the  Boeotians, 
their  founders,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans.    Tlie 
Plataeans,  too,  fought  openly,  as  Bceotians,  against  Boeotians, 
and  those  only  from  the  justifiable  cause  of  enmity.   The  Rho- 
dians  and  Cytherians,  both  Dorians,  the  latter  colonists  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  bore  arms  with  the  Athenians  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  Gylippus.^     The  Rhodians,  Argives 
by  race,  were  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  Syracusans, 
as  Dorians,  and  the  Creloans  their  own  colonists,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans.^     Also  of  the  islanders  around 
Peloponnesus,  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians  were  in- 
deed independent,  but  because  of  their  insular  situation  (the 
Athenians  having  the  dominion  of  the  sea)  followed  rather  by 
constraint     The  Corcyraeans,  not  only  Dorians,  but  clearly 
Corinthians  ^,  followed  against  the  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sans, though  the  colonists  of  one,  and  the  kindred  of  the  other : 
and  that,  indeed,  under  a  specious  colour  of  necessity,  but 
not  less  from  inclination,  through  their  hatred  of  the  Corin- 
thians.    Thus,  also,  the  Messenians  (as  they  were  now  called) 
at  Naupactus  were  taken  from  thence,  and  from  Pyliis  (then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Athenians)  to  the  war ;  as  also  some  few 
exiles  of  the  Megareans  w*ere  compelled,  through  their  cala- 
mity, to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Selinuntians,  though  Me- 
gareans. 

As  to  the  rest,  their  participation  in  the  expedition  was 
more  voluntary.  For  the  Argives,  not  so  much  for  alliance 
sake,  ^f^t  of  enmity  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  indi- 
vidually for.  their  private  advantage,  went,  Dorians  against 
Dorians,  with  the  Athenians,  lonians. 


''  The  Rhodifim  and  Ci/iheriant,  ^c]  Hence  it  appears  that  Cvthera  was 
never  restoretl  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  peace.  The  Cytherians,  we 
may  suppose,  followed  the  Athenians  so  much  the  more  willingly,  as  having 
been  treated  with  unusual  lenity  by  the  Athenians,  on  their  conquest  of  the 


island. 


^'  Who  were  on  the  side  of  Ihe  Syracusans]  I  here  read,  from  the  con- 
jecture of  Lindau,  toIq  furu  ^vp.,  as  being  required  by  propriety.  MaxofU" 
voit;  is  to  be  supplied  frorajiuixovro. 

'  Clcarfy  Corinthians.']  The  aaipioQ  must  be  referred,  not  to  uirovro,  with 
Hobbes  and  others,  but  to  Kopiv^iot. 
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The  Mantineans,  and  other  Arcadian  mercenaries,  accus- 
tomed ever  to  go  against  whoever  are  pointed  out  to  them  as 
foes,  now,  for  gain,  accounted  as  such  the  Arcadians  who  went 
with  the  Corinthians.  The  Cretans  and  ^tolians,  too,  went 
by  the  impulse  of  lucre.  But  it  happened  that  the  Cretans 
went,  however  unwillingly,  for  lucre,  not  with  their  colonists, 
but  against  those  who  with  the  Rhodians  founded  Gela. 
Some  Acamanians,  too,  partly  for  lucre,  but  more  through 
friendship  for  Demosthenes,  and  good-will  to  the  Athenians, 
and  as  their  allies,  went  as  auxiliaries. 

Tlius  far  for  those  situated  within  the  confines  of  the  Ionian 
gulf.  Next  came,  of  Italiots,  the  Thurians  and  Metapontians, 
who  (hemmed  in  by  such  necessity,  amidst  times  of  sedition  and 
violence,  as  to  be  compelled  thereto)  formed  the  expedition  ®  ; 
as  also  of  Siceliots,  the  Naxians  and  Cataneans ;  of  Bar« 
barians  the  Egestaeans,  who  also  brought  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Siculi ;  finally,  of  those  beyond  Sicily  some  Tyrsenians 
(on  account  of  a  difference  with  the  Syracusans),  and  Japygians 
as  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  the  nations  which 
took  part  in  the  expedition  with  the  Athenians. 

LVIII.  On  the  other  side,  the  Syracusans  were  supported 
by  the  Camarinaeans,  whose  territory  bordered  on  their  own, 
and  the  Geloans,  who  inhabited  next  beyond  them,  and  again 
(the  Acragantines  taking  no  part),  who  were  situated  in  the 
same  direction,  the  Selinuntians.  These  occupied  that  part 
of  Sicily  which  is  opposite  to  Libya.  The  Himereeans  were 
of  that  part  which  is  turned  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they 
are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants.  And  they  in  that  quarter 
were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans. 


^  Hemmed  in  hy  such  necettity,  Sfc."]  The  construction  of  the  passage  is 
not  a  little  perplexed.  Goeller  adopts  the  following:  iv  roiavratc  avaycatc 
r6Tt  aramioricCiv  Kaip&v  KartiXriiJifikvutv,  and  supplies  avrdv.  He  also  ren- 
ders the  whole  passage  thus :  '*  ex  Italicis  vero  populis  Thurii  et  M^ta- 
pontii,  qui  in  hujusmodi  temporum  angustiis  et  in  reinublicae  seditione  in- 
tercepti  essent,  eandeni  militiam  sunt  secuti."  In  supplying  avrStv  he  seems 
perfectly  right;  but  otherwise  his  mode  of  construction  is  too  com- 
plicated. 1  here  will  be  little  difEculty  if  the  passage  be  printed  thus: 
MeraTTovrwv  Iv  roiavraiQ  avayKacf  iron  aratriuTucwv  Kaiptov  KartiXtjfifieviMiv, 
Kwtarpdrivotf,  The  roiavraiQ  has  reference  to  some  words  omitted,  such  as 
Bauer  supplies,  u^rf  AvayKdi^te^M  (rrpartviiv. 
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Such  were  the  Grecian  nations  of  those  in  Sicily  (all  Do- 
rians and  independent)  who  were  allies  of  Syracuse.  Of  the 
Barbarians  were  the  Siculi,  such  as  had  not  revolted  to  the 
Athenians.  Of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily  were  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  furnished  a  Spartan  leader,  and  some  others, 
Neodamodes^  (or  newly  enfranchised)  and  Helots.  The 
Corinthians  come  with  sea  and  land  forces  (alone  of  the 
allies  wtfk  both) ;  as  also  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots, 
for  kindred's  sake^^;  some  mercenaries  from  Arcadia  sent 
by  the  Corinthians ;  some  Sicyonians  who  joined  the  expedi- 
tion from  constraint;  and,  of  those  beyond  Peloponnesus,  the 
Boeotians. 

In  addition  to  these  auxiliary  troops,  the  Siceliots  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  were  potent  states,  furnished  a  num- 
ber in  all  respects  greater ;  for  there  were  collected  together 
of  heavy-armed,  ships,  and  horse,  considerable  numbers,  and 
of  other  kinds  of  force  a  great  abundance. 

But  the  Syracusans  themselves  contributed  a  number,  I  may 
say,  more  considerable  than  all  ^'  the  rest,  both  because  of  the 
greatness  of  their  state,  and  the  imminent  peril  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

LIX.  Such  and  so  great  were  the  forces  collected  on  both 
sides ;  for  the  whole  were  then  present  to  each,  nor  was  there 
any  further  accession  to  either  side. 

The  Syracusans,  then,  with  reason,  thought  it  would  be  a 
noble  achievement,  if,  in  addition  to  the  recent  victory  at  sea, 
they  could  capture  the  whole  armament,  considerable  as  it  was, 
of  the  Athenians,  and  prevent  their  escape  by  any  way,  whe- 
ther by  sea  or  by  land.  They  therefore  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  block  up  the  mouth  '  of  the  great  port  (which  is 
about  eight  stadia  across),  with  triremes  placed  broadside,  to** 


T 


0  Neodamodci.'l    See  1.  5,  34  and  67.  and  the  notes.  Also  Plutarch  Ages. 

c.  6.  init. 

10  For  hndredTi  take,]    Not  with  the  Syracusans,  as  Smith  understands, 

but  the  Corinthians. 

« >  More  considerable  than  all,]  The  vpbg  here,  and  just  before,  denotes, 
not  addUum  (as  Hobbes  supposes),  but  comparison,  . 

»  Block  up  the  mouth,]  Diodorus  says  that  this  work  was  effected  m 
three  days.    Certwnly,  tnc  one  allowed  by  Dodwell  b  too  short  a  time.    • 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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gether  with  vessels  and  barges,  mooring  them  fast  at  anchor ; 
be9ides  making  other  preparations,  in  case  the  Athenians 
should  venture  another  sea-fight;  and  nothing  in  any  respect 
trivial  did  they  meditate.^ 

LX. .  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  seeing  this  blocking 
up  of  the  port,  and  perceiving  what  the  enemy  aimed  at^ 
thought  proper  to  take  counsel. on  what  was  to  be  done.  Ac^ 
eordingly  both  the  commanders  and  the  taxiarchs  ®  being  con- 
vened to  consult  upon  the  present  difficulty  of  their  afiairs, 
as  well  in  other  respects,  as  because  they  had  not  provision  for 
their  immediate  supply  (for,  expecting  they  should  sail  away, 
they  had  sent  forward  to  Catana,  and  forbade  any  further  im- 
portation), nor  would  have  any  in  future,  unless  they  should 
obtain  the  mastery  at  sea  —  they  therefore  resolved  to  evacuate 
the  upper  fortifications  \  and  wall  in  such  a  space  ^  (the  small- 
est possible)  as  should  be  sufficient  for  their  baggage  and  the 
sick,  and  having  established  a  garrison  there,  then  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  land  force  to  embark,  and  man  all  the  ships, 
both  those  that  were  fit  for  service,  and  even  those  that  were 
somewhat  damaged  %  and  fighting  it  out,  if  victors,  to  steer 


<  Nothing  in  any  respect  trivud^  ^c]  See  an  altogether  kindred  senti* 
ment  at  I.  2,  8.  init. 

9  Taxiarchs.]  Corresponding,  some  say,  to  our  colonels ;  others,  more 
properly,  our  captains.  See  the  note  of  Duker,  who  truly  remarks  that  it 
was  not  unusual  for  these,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  to  be  called  into  council,  as 
in  the  Roman  armies  the  centurions  were  sometimes  summoned  to  a 
council  of  war.  No  example  is  cited  by  Duker  from  our  author,  though 
something  similar  is  mentioned  at  I.  4,  4. 

The  rank  of  taxiarch  cannot  well  be  paralleled  with  any  in  modern 
armies,  and  it  varied  in  different  ages.  The  most  exact  account  of  the 
taxiarchs,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  may  be  found 
io  Schoemann  de  Comit.  Athen.  p.  315.,  from  which  work  Goeller  adduces 
the  following  quotation :  '*  Proximi  imperntoribus  dignitate  erant  decern 
Taxiarchi,  ex  tribubus  et  ipsi  singulis  singuli  a  populo  creati.  Hi  et 
in  delecto  habendo  imperatoribus  aderant,  et  indices  (caraXoyovc)  juniorum, 
quibus  adhuc  roerenda  erant  stipendia,  ex  sua  quisque  tribu  conscriptos  in 
potestate  habebant,  et  in  hello  tribulibus  suis,  sed  hoplitis  tantum  praeerant, 
ordines  instruebant,  in  prcelium  ducebant.  Nam  tribuum  ilia  descriptio  non 
minus  militiae  quam  domi  valebat." 

*  Upper  fortifications.]  Namely,  those  of  the  circumvallation  which  they 
had  last  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Syracuse. 

*  A  space,]  This  was  not  circular  (as  Smith  supposes),  but  rather 
square ;  and  1  suspect  it  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus. 

0  Those  thai  were  somewhat  damaged.]    Or,  less  serviceable,  though  still 
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away  for  Catana,  but  if  vanquished,  to  burn  their  ships,  and 
as  speedily  as  possible  retreat  in  battle  array  to  such  a  places 
Barbarian  or  Grecian,  as  they  could  reach. 

And  as  they  had  determined,  so  they  acted ;  for  they  privily 
descended  ^  from  the  upper  walls,  and  manned  all  the  ships, 
compelling  every  one  to  embark  that  was  of  suitable  age,  and 
seemed  fit  for  service.  And  there  were  manned  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  in  all,  on  board  of  which  they 
embarked  numbers  of  archers  and  dartmen  of  the  Acamanians, 
and  other  foreign  auxiliaries ;  besides  making  all  other  provi'* 
sion  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  under  their  present  distresses,* 
and  with  the  designs  which  they  meditated.^  .  . 

Every  thing  being  now  mostly  in  readiness,  Nicias,  perceiving 
the  soldiers  ^  to  be  much  dejected  at  this  great  and  unusual  de* 
feat  at  sea,  and,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  anxious, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle,  called  them 
together,  and  first  ^^  addressed  them  in  an  exhortation  to  the 
following  effect  ^^ :  ^ 

LXI.    ^^  Soldiers,  whether  Athenians,  or  auxiliaries,  the 


of  tome  use.  Such  b  the  tense,  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast  and 
Smith,  'Maid  up  for  want  of  hands,"  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  words; 
nor  is  it  true  that  the  ships  wanted  hands.  Ki&temaker  has  seen  the  true 
sense,  which,  indeed,  had  been  discerned  by  Hobbes. 

7  Privily  detcendedJ]    For  that  is  implied  in  the  virb, 

•  Under  tkeir  pretent,  4rc.]  Goeller  very  well  render  thus :  •*  in  solcber- 
nothdurft,  prout  ipsis  in  eas  angustias  compulsis,  et  hujusmodi  cogitationes 
in  animo  volventibus,  licebat." 

9  The  ioldiert.]  l^rparitltrnc  was  indifferently  applied  to  naval  as  well  at 
land  forces. 

••  FirU,]  i.  e.  before  they  went  to  battle.  Hobbet  renders,  "then, for 
the  first  time ; "  Smith,  « the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  made."  But 
that  sense  is  solely  founded  on  a  false  reading ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  satit* 
factory.  The  recent  editors  seem  rightly  to  have  adopted  irapfKtXtwraw 
rt  irp&Tov. 

' »  Addreued  them  in  an  exhortation,  *c.]  Diodorus  tells  ut  that  « it  ww 
addressed  from  on  board  a  ship,  and  while  sailing  along  the  lines  of 
triremes :"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  that  mentioned  at  c.  6^ 
See  Hack. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  *  as  the  spirits  of  those  under  his  com- 
mand sunk,  the  animation,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  character,  of  Niciat 
seemed  to  rise.  His  behaviour  on  the  occasion  wa*  truly  great.  Little  arah 
bitious,  under  favouring  fortune  rather  deficient  in  exotion,  and  someUm^ 
culpably  remiss  in  his  command,  his  activity  and  animation  incrcated  at 
evils  pressed  and  dangert  threatened/'  . 

8  2 
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bombat  we  are  about  to  engage  in  will  be  alike  common  to  all ; 
fmd  to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  it  will  be  for  our  pre- 
servation, and  that  of  our  country.  For  if  we  do  but  now  gain 
the  superiority  by  sea,  every  one  may  again  be  blessed  with  a 
sight  of  his  native  country.  And  now  be  ye  not  dispirited,  nor 
feel  like  raw  recruits,  who,  being  frustrated  in  their  first  trials, 
ever  entertain  a  fearful  expectation  assimilated  to  their  previous 
calamities.^  But  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  having  already 
had  the  experience  of  many  wars,  and  you,  allies,  who  have  all 
along  fought  under  our  banners,  call  to  your  minds  the  unex- 
pected events  of  war,  and  expecting  that  fortune  may  even  yet 
be  on  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  again  encounter  ^  the  foe, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  multitude  as  ye  see  yourselves  to 
consist  of. 

LXII.  <^  As  to  what  we  have  thought  would  be  advan- 
tageous, amidst  the  narrowness  of  the  port,  against  the  crowd 
of  ships  that  will  be  mingled  together,  and  against  the  enemy's 
disposition  of  troops  on  their  decks  (in  all  which  we  were  here- 
tofore injured),  these  points  have  been  now,  as  far  as  our  means 
would  permit,  considered  with  the  ship-masters,  and  due  pre- 
paration made.  For  many  darters  and  archers  will  be  placed 
on  the  decks,  and  such  a  multitude  as,  had  we  been  going  to 
engage  in  the  open  sea,  we  should  not  have  used,  because  our 
skill  would  have  been  impeded  ^  by  the  heaviness  of  our  ships; 


I  Entertain  afearfid  expectation,  ^c]  The  Scholiast  has  well  explained 
this  passage,  with  which  Duker  compares  one  of  Lucian,  t.  S,  299,  J.  To 
whicn  may  be  added  Onosand.  p.  85,6.  viroXafitdvovaai  ydp  (scil.  oi  ^vxai) 
n  xc^ov  uiv  TTcrovrac,  ^^ipiaTipov  cjc^lxoyrai  rb  fiiXXav,  and  p.  1 19,  1.  6  ydp 
f6€oCf  yl^ivdtfc  fidvTiQ,  &  iUoiKt,  ravra  dirjinrai  xai  yiv«r^ai.  Pausan.  1.  1,  25, 
9,  ^pSvfifJM  ki/  dv^piairoig  irapa9x6fUvoc  owtx^iQ  iiTTaiKotn  kcu  oc'  avrb  oi/dk 
tv  Xpfl(rrbv  oHk  ig  rd  fiiXkovra  IXniZowt.  J£schyl.  Aeam.  965. 

The  use  of  iX^i^w,  respecting  evil,  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  which  is  in  Aristoph.  Av.  956.  rovri  —  rb  KUKbp  ov 
iror*  ijKTrurr*  av.  Soph.  Trach.  111.  Koxdv  Av^ravov  iXiriZovtrav  altrav. 
Hence  is  illustrated  Eurip.  Orest.  849.  olfioi^  wpixnjX^fv  kXiric,  ^  4K)€ovfuvri 
wdXai, 

<  Again  encounter.]  Or,  fight  up  your  defeat.  So  Xen.  Cyr.3,1, 20.  6 
«pan}^cfc  tfiTi^ri  dvafiaxtia^ai  —  nlktiQ  oKovaai  dovrai  dvafiax^aaa^cu  dv, 
X)io  Cass.  505,  17*  dvafidxiff^ai  paiU»»c  Mvaro, 

9  Impeded.]  The  translators  and  commentators  have  not  seen  that 
*fikdimiv  is  used  in  the  sease  retardare,  impedire,  of  which  see  tlie  examples 
adduced  by  Di,  Blomfield  on  ^!schyl.  1 17.  fiXaJ^vra  XnHa^iwy  dpdfiwv. 
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whereas,  in  the  present  landrfight  we  must  maintain  from  oiip 
ships,  they  will  be  useful.  Whatever  ooanter-devices,  too, 
seemed  expedient  (and  especially  against  the  thickness  of  their 
beaks),  have  been  contrived  by  us,  such  as  the  fixing  of  iron 
harpoons  ^,  which,  when  thrown  out,  will  hinder  the  recoil  of 
the  boarding  ship,  if,  as  to  what  follows,  the  marines  will  do 
their  duty.  For  to  this,  in  fact,  we  are  compelled  —  to  make 
a  land-fight  from  our  ships;  wherefore  it  will  be  expedient 
for  us  neither  ourselves  to  back  our  ships,  nor  suffer  the  ene-* 
my  so  to  do ;  especially  as  the  whole  shore  is  hostile,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  occupied  by  our  land  forces. 

LXIII.  *^  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  behoves  you  to 
maintain  the  combat  to  the  uttermost^  of  your  power,  and  no 
to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  driven  out  to  the  shore,  but  when 
ship  falls  on  board  ship,  to  never  think  of  loosing  your  grapple 
before  you  have  swept  ^  the  heavy-armed  from  the  enemy's 
deck. 

<^  Now  these  exhortations  are  meant  not  less  for  the  soldiers 
than  the  seamen,  inasmuch  as  this  last  is  the  province  rather 
of  those  above  deck.^  It  is  even  now  in  your  power  to  gain 
the  superiority  by  the  use  of  your  forces.  The  seamen,  too,  I 
admonish,  and  at  the  same  time  entreat,  not  to  be  too  much 


<  Iron  harpoont^  Ot^grappUng  irons.  See  1. 4, 9S.  and  note.  Theuae 
of  lirt€o\al  here  is  somewhat  harsh,  and  only  suited  to  poetry.  Thus 
iEschyl.Suppl.  447.  iroKvfiiTiav  wiirXkw  T  iir<Xrtli>c  ifM!»v.  Eurip.  Iph.Tauf. 
87S.  xiip&v  ircpcfoXdc  f/c6c  Xa^etv.  Yet  I  have  remarked  a  similar  use  (no 
doubt  from  imitation)  in  Polyaen.  1, 40,  9.  rdc  {yavo)  xtip&v  aiifip&p  iiri&y- 
Xaic  l^iXffe.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  441,  Jl.  tj^urfiol  ri  koI  x^H*^  ivitokaL 
Joseph,  p.  171.  aavi^iov  JTcCoXaic* 

^-  Maintain  the  combat  to  the  uttetmoit.]  Literally,  **  fight  it  out  to  the 
last." 

<  Swept,]  Literally,  "  mown  down."  There  is  a  phrase  very  similar  in 
Herod,  f.  8,  90,  11.  roifc  itri€arac  airb  tUq  k.  vfjdc  PaX^ovrii  <&ir^pa(av.  and 
5,112,12.  iptvavtit  vXtiKoc  avtipaffait  tov  cttttov  tov  wMag,  Dlonys.  Hal. 
Ant.  494, 10.  Atrriixov  aTrofiaxSfiivoi  yiwaiwg,  Kai  w^WaKic  itritaivovrac 
TOV  Tiixovg  roi^  trcXifAiovg  airripa^av.  And  there  is  a  similar  use  of  the 
word  (but  with  a  similar  error)  at  p.  551,  25.  and  553, 16.  Perhaps  the 
expression  was  originally  derived  from  Hom.  II.  S.  497.  ipvoodfitvoc  Kifoc 
6^i,  Ai/x^va  fiioeov  Aa<r<rov,  d'^tipa^i  ik  x^f^^<>  Airy  aitv  ir^XifKc,  f?<Spif. 

'  Above  deck.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  rwv  dvuidiv,  which  have  been  passed 
over  by  Smith.  According  to  the  structure  of  the  row-salleys  of  tne  an- 
dents,  the  rowers  were  chiefly  below  deck ;  and  upon  tn6  deck  were  sta. 
tioned  the  marines. 
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dismayed  by  recent  calamities,  having  now  a  greater  number 
of  ships,  and  a  much  larger  force  on  deck. 

**  Think,  too,  of  that  pleasure  how  worthy  it  is  of  being 
pireserved,  even  that  of  being  (as  ye  have  hitherto  been)  ac- 
counted Athenians,  even  such  of  you  as  are  not  so  * ;  and  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  your  imitation  of  our 
manners,  have  been  both  admired  throughout  Greece ;  and,  in 
tespect  of  being  benefited  from  bur  empire,  have  derived  no 
less  advantage  than  ourselves ;  nay,  as  regards  being  objects  of 
fear  to  the  subject  states,  and  in  not  being  unjustly  treated, 
have  enjoyed  a  far  greater.^  So  that,  being  freely  partakers 
with  us  alone  of  empire,  you  would  not  now  with  any  justice 
betray  the  same  to  ruin.^  Nay,  rather,  despising  the  Corin- 
thians, whom  ye  have  often  vanquished,  and  the  Siceliots,  not 
a  soul  of  whom  dare  withstand  us,  as  long  as  our  fleet  was  in 
unimpaired  vigour  —  drive  them  before  you,  and  show  that, 
even  under  weakness  and  calamity,  our  knaaoledge  is  better  than 
the  fortunate  strength  of  others. 

LXIV.  "  Such  of  you,  too,  as  are  Athenians,  1  must  yet 
further  remind,  that  you  have  neither  left  in  your  docks  any 
other  ships  equal  to  these,  nor  an  army  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  strength.^  And  that,  if  aught  shall  befall  you  but  victory, 
your  enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home,  and  you 
will  be  unable  to  repel  both  those  already  there  and  those  that 
shall  come  in  addition.    And,  thus,  part  of  you  will  immediately 


^  Such  of  you  as  are  not  so,]  Here  are  meant  the  fUToueoiy  on  the  con- 
dition and  rights  of  whom  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  1. 1. 
top.  50.  48.  279, 280. 285.  sq.,  as  also  Schoemann  de  Comit.  Athen.  p.  81.  F., 
m>m  whom  he  ^ves  the  following  quotation  :  —  "  Dicebantur  iidem  hart' 
Xc7c,  ((uia  populi  beneficio  pari  fere  cum  civibus  jure  fruebantur.  Itaque 
iiiquihni  percussor  non  minori  pcena  affectus  est,  quam  citem  qui  interfe- 
cerat.  V.  Meier,  de  bonis  damnat.  p.  23.  'IvortXtlc  tamen  non  omnes  inqui- 
lini  erant,  sed  tanturo  qui  fieroiKUft  sive  annuo  inquilinorum  tributo  soTuti 
idem  atque  cives  tributum  solvebant,  et  eodem  cum  civibus  adscriptitiis 
jure  ac  conditione  erant.'* 

*  iSTtfy,  as  regards,  4^cJ]  The  sense  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  orator 
refers  to  that  odium  and  iniunr  to  which  those  in  rule  are  exposed;  idlud- 
hig  to  the  ingratitude  which  the  Athenians  often  suffered  from  those  whom 
they  had  benefited. 

6  Betray  to  ruin,]    The  xard  in  Karairpo^ldoiTt  is  intensive. 

I  An  army  in  thejtower,  4rc,]  Literally,  "  a  flower  of  soldiery ;  **  namely, 
tike  the  present* 
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be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans  (against  whom  ye  know 
with  what  intent  ye  came  hither),  and  the  rest  at  home  will 
become  subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  then,  having,  in 
this  battle,  to  fight  to  avert  both  these  calamities,  exert  all  your 
courage,  now  if  ever,  and  reflect  both  individually,  and  coUec* 
tively,  that  those  of  you  who  are  now  to  man  the  fleet,  are 
both  the  land  force,  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  yea,  the 
whole  surviving  state,  and  the  gAeat  name  of  Athens,  in 
behalf  of  which,  if  any  one  in  aught  excel  another,  whether  in 
skill  or  in  bravery,  he  can  never  have  any  better  time  wherein 
he  may  show  it,  and  thereby  be  both  the  means  of  saving  him* 
self,  and  contributing  to  the  salvation  of  the  state  I" 

LXV.  Having  addressed  these  exhortations,  Nicias  im« 
mediately  ordered  them  to  man  the  ships«  Now,  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracusans,  seeing  this  bustle  of  preparation,  could 
well  discern  that  the  Athenians  meant  to  come  to  a  battle ;  they 
had  also  received  previous  information  of  their  intention  to 
throw  out  iron  grapplings.  For  which,  and  every  thing  else^ 
they  had  made  preparatory  equipments  accordingly;  having 
cased  the  prows,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ships,  with  raw  hides,  in  order  that  the  grapplings 
when  thrown  out,  might  have  no  hold.  And,  when  all  things 
were  ready,  the  commanders  and  Gylippus  addressed  an  ex- 
hortation to  them  to  the  following  effect : 

LXVI.  **  That  your  former  achievements^  Syracusans  and 
allies,  have  been  honourable,  and  that  the  present  combat  will 
be  for  glorious  future  results,  ye  most  of  you  seem  to  be  well 
aware,  for,  otherwise,  ye  would  not  with  such  alacrity  have 
undertaken  it.  And  if  any  should  not  be  sensible  of  it,  as  he 
ought,  we  will  make  it  clearly  appear.  Now,  whereas  the 
Athenians  came  into  this  country  first  for  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  and  then,  if  they  should  prove  successful,  for  that  of 
Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece;  and  whereas  they 
possessed  the  greatest  dominion  of  any  Greeks  past  or  present^ 
ye  have  been  the  first  of  mortals  to  withstand  their  navy,  by 
which  they  obtained  and  held  every  thing,  and  have  already 
defeated  them  in  some  sea-fights,  and  in  all  probability  will  do 
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80  in  the  present  For,  after  men  have  been  worsted  ^  in  that 
wherein  diey  thought  they  excelled^  their  self-opinion  is  hence- 
forward lower  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  never 
thought  so  highly  of  themselves ;  and  by  coming  short  of  their 
expectation  in  that  wherein  they  prided  themselves,  they  fall 
short  in  their  efforts  of  the  real  strength  they  could  exert.^ 
Such  is,  probably,  now  the  case  with  the  Athenians. 

LXVIL  "  Whereas,  with  us  it  happens  that  our  former 
opinion  of  ourselves  ^  being  now  confirmed  and  stable,  and 
there  being  added  to  it  the  inference  ^  that  we  must  be  the  best, 
since  we  have  conquered  the  best,  the  hope  of  every  one  is 
doubled.  And,  in  most  enterprises,  the  greatest  hope  supplies 
the  greatest  courage  and  alacrity.  As  to  the  points  wherein 
they  have  employed  imitation  of  our  equipments  and  disposi-* 
tion,  they  are  methods  familiar  to  our  practice,  and  we  shall 
not  be  unprepared  against  each  of  them.  Whereas  ihey^  when 
they  have  on  deck  (contrary  to  their  custom)  many  heavy- 
armed  ^  and  many  (so  to  speak)  landsmen  darters  ^,  Acarna- 
nians  and  others,  who  will  not  even  know  how  to  launch  their 
weapons  sitting,  —  how  should  they  do  aught  else  but  sway 
the  ship  about  %  and  (being  all  in  confusion  among  themselves. 


1  Have  been  worsted.]    Literallv,  "  have  been  cut  short,  or  come  short." 

«  In  their  efforts,  4^c.]  Literally,  "beyond  the  force  of  their  stren^/' 
A  sort  of  pleonasm.  But,  indeed,  hxvg  is  properly  a  vox  mediae  significa- 
tionis,  as  in  Soph.  Philoct.  104. 

3  Opinion  of  ourselves.]    Not  strength,  as  the  translators  and  commenta- 
tors explain ;  for,  in  the  neuter  rb  virdpxov  there  b  a  refereiice  to  the  rb  y 
inrSXoiirov  ttjq  iSKvQ  &  little  before. 

*  Inference,]  This  is  a  rare  signification,  and  not  observed  by  the  inter- 
preters, but  it  occurs  also  at  1. 4, 87. 

>  Have  on  deck  many  heavy^armed.]    See  Po\ystn.  Strat.  L  6, 145. 

^  Landsmen  darters,]  The  Scholiast,  Bauer,  and  others,  do  not  see  the 
Force  of  x^/Exracoc,  which  is  used  contemptuously,  as  when  we  ourselves  speak 
of  landsmen,  or  land4vbbers.  So  Eurip.  Androm.  457.  vavrtiv  i^riKtv  dvrl 
Xipoaiov  KOKOP,  Lucian,  t.  1.  687  and  5,115.  x^P^^^^  Parpdxov  ^ucj}v 
iKKtKpaykvat.  Lycoph.  Cass.  480.  dypdrtig  x^P^^^c-  where,  perhaps,  Lyco- 
phron  had  in  mind  a  kindred  passage  of  our  author,  1. 1, 142.  (of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians)  dvBptj:  yttopyoi,  Kai  oh  ^aXdamoi,  mere  clowns,  not  seamen. 
There  Pericles  might  have  said  xcpcraToi.  In  fact,  the  primary  signification 
of  x^pfTOQ  is  the  dry  land  as  opposed  to  the  sea  (from  x^P***  cognate  with 
xiintf  hisco)*    Thus  x^P^^^  ^^^  ddkaooa  are  opposed  in  iSschyl.  Bum.  706. 

7  Sway  the  ship  about,]  For  landsmen  on  board  of  ship,  being  uneasy, 
seldom  can  keq>  still,  and,  by  moving  about,  impede  the  progress  of  a  baf  I. 
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and  moving  in  a  manner  not  their  own  ^)  fall  into  disorder? 
And  as  for  the  number  of  their  ships  (if  any  of  you  be  appre- 
hensive, as  not  fighting  on  an  equality),  thcU  will  profit  thein 
nothing ;  for  being  many  in  a  small  compass,  they  will  be  the 
slower  to  accomplish  whatever  may  be  intended,  and  the  easier 
to  be  annojred  by  the  measures  we  have  prepared  against  them. 
'^  Know,  too,  this  for  very  truth,  and  founded  on  what  we 
esteem  certain  information.  Misfortunes  multiplying  around 
them,  and  having  no  way  to  provide  for  their  present  wants, 
they  are  driven  by  desperation  to  run  the  hazard  of  ^  battle 
just  as  they  may,  and  not  in  reliance  on  their  forces  or  their 
fortune ;  in  order,  that,  either  by  forcing  their  passage,  they  may 
make  sail  away ;  or  else,  after  this  trial,  may  m^e  their  re- 
treat overland,  since,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  could 
not  change  their  situation  for  the  worse. 

LXVIII.  ^^  Against  such  a  confused  rabble  ',  then,  of  in- 
veterate foes,  whose  fortune  betrays  ^  them  into  our  hands,  let 
Us  engage  with  vehement  resentment  ^ ;  fully  convinc^ed,  both 
that  it  is  most  lawful  with  respect  to  one's  enemies,  for  any 
to  desire,  for  the  avenging  himself  on  an  aggressor,  to  sa- 
tiate the  fury  of  his  wrath ;  and  especially  as  we  shall,  more- 


Thu8  old  Charon  is  designated,  in  a  well-known  compositioD,  as  exclaim- 
iug  to  his  landsmen  passengers,  "  Trim,  trim,  the  boat,  and  keep  steady !  ** 

'  Af Offing  in  a  manner  not  their  oum,\  i.  e.  not  as  they  have  been  used  to 
do  on  terra  firma,  but  tottering  on  a  ship's  deck. 

9  They  are  driven  by  denieratUm  to  run  the  hazard  of.]  I  have  here  CoU 
lowed  the  reading  of  the  Scholiast,  dwoKitfdvvtveai  for  dnoKiviuvtveti^  which 
is  approved  by  Acacius  and  Duker.  The  alteration  is  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  require  MS.  authority. 

I  A  confuted  rabble,]  'AraCtnv  is  here^  by  a  bold  hypallage  of  thing  for  * 
person,  put  for  avd/xun-oDc  droKTovc*  Of  which  idiom  thd  following  are 
illustrations :  iE^hyl.  p.  59.  Edit.  Steph.  tic  TouLvrtiv  draliav  riav  vS/utv 
xpo^irjrt.  which  passage  is  imitated  by  .£schin.  C.  Ctes.  §  15.  fii|^'  vfulc 
iron  iig  roeavrtiv  dra^iav  tuiv  vdfiufv  wpo^airiTi.  So  dvapxia  is  used  by 
.£schyl.  Suppl.  913.  and  Eurip.  Hcc.611.  iv  rot  fivpUft  erpaTtifian  'AxoXao^ 
Tog  oxXoc,  vavTiKtj  r  avapxia,  where  Dio  Chrysostom  reaids  aTalia^  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  the  true  reading,  but  for  the  following  imitatkm 
(as  it  seems)  in  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1. 3,31.  av^pdg  vipieras  rt  tdl  Kvyickvdac 
dvapxiav  naeav, 

•*  Whote fortune  betrays,]  Such  is  the  real,  though  not  the  literal,  sense 
of  the  passage,  which  is  phrased  too  harshly  for  our  language. 

i  Let  us  engage  with  vehement  retentwent.}  Bauer  aptly  compares  Liyy; 
1.21,41.  itaque  vos  ego,  milites,  non  eo  solum  l^nimo,  quo  adversus  alios 
hostes  soletis,  pugnare  velim ;  s^  cum  indignatione  quadEun  atque  ira. 
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over,  attain  what  is  usually  called  the  sweetest  of  all  gi'atificar- 
tions,  revenge  on  an  enemy.*  That  they  are  enemies,  and  our 
bitterest  ones,  you  all  know ;  since  they  came  to  our  country 
in  order  to  enslave  it;  wherein,  had  they  succeeded,  they 
would  have  subjected  the  men  to  the  most  cruel,  and  the 
women  and  children  to  the  most  shameful  ^  fate,  and  imposed 
on  the  city  the  most  ignominious  appellation.^  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  become  no  one  to  suffer  his  anger  to  evaporate, 
nor  to  think  it  advantageous  "^  for  us  to  let  them  go  without 
putting  ourselves  to  further  danger ;  for  that  they  will  equally 
do,  should  they  gain  the  victory  :  but  after  having  done,  in  all 
probability,  what  we  wish,  to  avenge  ourselves  of  these,  and  to 
deliver  to  all  Sicily  a  freedom  before  enjoyed,  but  then  more 
secure  and  stable ;  —  that  were  an  achievement  worthy  of  all 
honour.  And  surely  of  all  dangers  the  rarest  are  those  which, 
inflicting  very  little  injury  from  failure,  confer  much  advantage 
from  success." 

LXIX."  The  Syracusan  generals  and  Gylippus,  having 
addressed  these  exhortations  to  their  soldiers,  immediately  had 
the  ships  manned,  on  perceiving  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
so.  As  to  Nicias,  being  in  much  perturbation  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  seeing  how  great  was  the  danger,  and  how 
imminent ;  thinking,  too  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  contests  so 
momentous),  that  in  deeds  the  dispositions  were  even  yet  de- 
fective, and,  as  far  as  uxtt^^s  were  concerned,  enough  had  not  been 
said,  he  again  summoned  every  one  of  the  captains,  and  call- 
ing each  by  the  name  of  his  father  ^  and  by  their  own  proper 


**  That  it  must  be  law/id,  4*^.]  Few  passages  are  to  be  found  more  per- 
plexing in  the  construction  than  this.  Perhaps  the  mode  pursued  by 
Goeller,  who  treats  it  as  a  blending  of  two  constructions,  is  the  roost 
sfiectual. 

B  The  men  to  the  most  cruely  Sfc.'l  Those  who  know  the  enormities 
which  were  practised  by  the  heathens  on  the  sacking  of  cities,  will  need  no 
explanation  of  this  sentence,  in  which  is  so  briefly,  yet  forcibly,  depicted 
the  fate  of  a  conquered  place. 

The  alaxi<rTfi  is  employed  verecundi, 

6  ^nominious  appeitation.]    Namely,  that  o^  tubject. 

7  Think  it  advantageous,]  Literally,  **  clear  gain."  See  1. 2, 44.  fin.  and 
note. 

>  Calling  each  by  the  name  of  his  father,]  Heyne  on  Horn.  II.  10,  68. 
(cited  by  Goeller)  remarks,  "  id  enini  benerolentiam  declarare  putabatur. 
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names,  and  that  of  their  tribes,  entreated  each  one  that  had 
any  thing  of  celebrity,  not  to  betray  it;  also  those  whose  fore- 
&tiiers  were  eminent,  not  to  tarnish  their  hereditary  virtues ; 
reminding  them  of  the  high  degree  of  liberty  in  their  country, 
and  of  the  uncontrolled  power  to  all  therein  in  regard  to  their 
manner  of  living  ^ ;  and  saying  whatever  else  persons  in  such 
a  conjuncture  would  say,  who  are  little  studious  to  avoid  ad- 
ducing topics  trite  and  hackneyed  (though  they  repeat  what  is 
usually  brought  forward  on  such  occasions,  respecting  their 
wives  and  children  and  country's  gods),  but  whatever  they 
think  useful,  in  the  present  alarming  emergency,  sound  forth 
in  their  ears."*® 

After  having  addressed  to  them  admonitions,  not  so  much 
what  he  thought  sufficients  as  all  that  the  time  would  permit, 
he  left  them,  and  led  the  land  forces  to  the  sea  side,  and 
ranged  them  along  as  large  a  space  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  in  confirming  the  courage  of  those  on 
board  the  ships.  And  now  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and 
Euthydemus  (for  those  were  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet)  went  on  board,  and  unmooring,  immediately  made  sail 

Cause  tamen  plures  esse  potuere,  ut  discerneretur  alter  ab  altero,  etiam 
honoris  causa,  cum  pater  esset  clanis."  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
something  very  similar  in  Herod.  6, 14, 15.  iv  irrfiXy  dvaypa^iivai  irarpo^tv, 
Xen.  Cyr.  1,  4,  15.  koI  irapcucaXovvTic  ovoftafrri  tKatrrov.  Pausan.  5,  14,  1. 
trrnKfi  iraTp6^tv  dvonara  tx^vtra.  Plutarch  Brut.  49.  and  Symp.  narpS^tv 
ivoii^wv.  ^lian  V.  H.  6,  2.  narpo^iv  rbv  vtavlav  irpo<n7irov»  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  215.  rcvoc  tl  airkpftarog,  Siivt,  ^vti  irarpo^ev.  roUux  3,  10.  varpSdtP 
Tivd  KoXtiv, 

s  UnamiroiUd  power,  S^c.'\  So  Pericles  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  1. 2,  57. 
says,  '*  Thus  liberally  are  our  public  afiairs  administered ;  thus  liberally, 
too,  do  we  conduct  ourselves  as  to  mutual  suspicions  in  our  private  and 
everj  -day  intercourse ;  not  bearinz  animosity  towards  our  neighbour  for 
following  his  own  humour,  nor  darkening  our  countenance  with  the  scowl 
of  censure,  which  pains  though  it  cannot  punish."  All  this,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  more  in  words  than  deeds ;  at  least,  the  higher  ranks 
had  even  less  of  it  than  the  lower;  Athens  being  certainly  the  very  par»* 
dise  of  the  mob,  the  very  lowest  of  which  could  at  any  time  make  those 
endued  with  merit,  virtue,  and  wealth  tremble. 

3  Who  are  liltie  ttudiout  io  avoids  S^c]  See  Goeller,  who  has  very  well 
explained  this  somewhat  intricate  passage ;  also  compare  Livy  1.  37,  9* 
multa  jam  ssepe  memorata  de  majorum  virtutibus,  simul  de  militari  laado 
Macedonum  quum  disseruisset,  ad  ea  quae  turn  maxime  animos  terrebant, 
quibusque  erigi  ad  aliquam  spem  poterant,  venit,  and  Heliod.  ^thiop.  1. 
p.  55,  21.  Bourdel.  He  also  truly  remarks,  that  by  the  rd  vxkp  axdyrm^ 
TrapaTrKitoia  arc  meant  commonrplacei.  See  Ludan  1.  2,  537,  06.  Isocr. 
Nicocl.  p.  40.    Also,  the  note  on  1. 1, 130,  .7. 
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for  the  barrier  *  of  the  port,  and  the  passage  yet  left  not  com- 
pletely closed,  intending  to  force  their  way  out. 

LXX.  But  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  previously 
weighed  anchor  with  about  the  same  number  of  ships  as  be- 
fore ;  and  with  part  of  them  kept  guard  at  the  outlet ',  and 
the  rest  of  them  round  the  other  part  ^  of  the  harbour,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  from  all  sides  at  once,  and 
their  land  force,  at  the  same  time,  draw  down  to  their  assist- 
ance where  the  ships  occupied  their  stations. 

The  Syracusan  fleet  was  commanded  by  Sicanus  and  Aga- 
tharchus,  each  stationed  at  a  wing:  and  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  maintained  the  centre. 

When  the  Athenians  had  approached  to  the  barrier,  they 
made  right  for  it,  and  at  the  first  charge  overpowered  the  ships 
stationed  there,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  barricade. 
^Whereupon  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  rushing  upon  them 
from  every  side,  the  battle  was  no  longer  oiF  the  barrier,  but 
also  in  the  port  itself.  It  was  stiffly  maintained,  and  such  as 
was  not  any  of  the  former  battles.^  For  much  spirit  was 
evinced  by  the  seamen  on  either  side,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge  when  ordered  * ;  there  was  also  much  counter-manoeu- 
vring of  the  ship-masters,  one  striving  against  another.     The 


4  Barrier,]  Namely,  that  barricade  across  the  port's  mouth  composed 
of  triremes  turned  broadside,  &c.  mentioned  supra,  c.  59.  As  the  Commen- 
tators here  adduce  no  classical  examples,  the  following  may  be  not  unaccept- 
able :  Plutarch  Marcell.  c.  14.  q,  in.  vyrip  6(  fitydkov  J^ivyfiaroe  vt&v,  bxrut 
wp6c  aXXifXaQ  avvlthiikviav.    Compare  also  c.  1 5. 

1  Kept  guard  at  the  outlet.]  So  iEschyl.  Pers.  370.  ieirXovQ  ^vk&etntv  koX 
w6pov^  6Xif>p6^ovc. 

<  Round  the  other  part,]  Smith  renders,  "  auite  round,*'  &c. ;  which  is, 
however,  more  than  Thucydides  says,  or,  I  ttiink,  means.  The  harbour 
was  too  extensive  for  that,  neither  would  such  a  manceuvre  have  been  of 
the  least  service.  The  remaining  ships  seem  to  have  been  ranged  on  each 
ride  of  the  mouth  as  far  as  they  coulu  reach. 

9  Such  as  was  not  any  of  the  former  battles,]  Hobbes  wrongly  renders, 
^  such  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like."  There  had  been  battles 
as  obstinately  disputed,  but  not  any  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Syra- 
cusans and  Athenians.  There  have,  however,  been  lew  like  it  in  any  age. 
The  late  battle  of  Navarino  was,  in  all  respects,  strikingly  similar. 

4  When  ordered,]  Namely,  by  the  sound  of  the  KiKtyvTOif  who  were  like 
our  boatswains,  bee  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Pers.  403.  From  Burip. 
Ipb.  Taur.  1 123 — 6.  it  may,  I  thinki  be  inferred  that  that  was  done  by  a 
pipe,  such  as  our  boatswains  use. 
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marines,  too,  were  studious,  when  ship  fell  on  board  ship,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  any  points  of  skill  which  could  be  shown 
from  deck;  and  each  at  the  post  where  he  was  stationed 
strained  every  nerve  to  appear  the  foremost 

Many  ships,  however,  grappling  together  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass (for  they  were  indeed  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever 
combated  in  so  small  a  space,  both  fleets  together  falling  little 
short  of  two  hundred  sail),  the  charges  with  beak  vfere  few, 
because  there  was  no  power  of  recoiling  and  then  dashing 
tlirough  the  line ;  but  o(  assaults  ^  as  ship  chanced  to  fall  foul 
of  ship,  either  in  flying  or  in  chasing  another,  there  were  very 
many.  And  while  ship  was  brought  against  ship,  those  sta- 
tioned on  the  decks  launched  darts,  arrows,  and  stones  in 
abundance  at  her;  but  when  they  had  closed,  the  marines 
coming  to  close  combat,  endeavoured  to  board  each  other's 
vessels.  And  it  oilen  happened  ^,  that,  by  reason  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  room,  they  partly  charged  upon  others,  and  partly 
were  themselves  charged ;  and  that  two,  or  sometimes  more^ 
ships  were  by  compulsion  closely  locked  together,  insomuch 
that  the  steersmen  had  to  take  care,  not  on  one  quarter  alone,  but' 
on  all  sides  to  guard  against  some  and  contrive  against  others ; 
and  great  was  the  shouting,  and  such  as  at  once  to  stupify^ 
and  preclude  all  hearing  of  the  orders  of  the  celeustse  [or  boat- 
swains]. Frequent,  indeed,  and  loud  was  the  sound  of  the 
celeustse  on  both  sides,  not  only  according  as  their  art  re- 
quired, but  as  incited  by  the  ardour  of  rivalry ;  the  Athenians 
shouting  out  ^^  to  force  the  passage,  and  now,  if  ever  again,  to 
zealously  strive  to  attain  ^  a  safe  return  to  their  country ;"  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  ^^  that  it  were  glorious  to  hinder 
their  escape,  and  for  each,  by  conquering,  to  increase  the 


A  Charges  with  beak,  4^.]  Such  is  the  distioction  between  IfiJiioXal  and 
irpo<r€o\aif  on  which  Gtoeller  annotates  thus :  **  Diilert  xpotfCoXi),  concursui 
advertus  ab  ift^Xij,  quae  modo  est  impetus  quivis,  modo  impetus  in  laterm. 
Vid.  3,  89.  7,  36."  It  may  be  added,  that  the  terms  are  ourefully  distill- 
guished  in  Dio  Cass.  616, 69. 

0  It  often  ht^ened  that,  4rc>]  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  imitated  fagr 
Plutarch  Nic.  c.  S5.  and  E^  Cass.  p.  627.  Ho  rt  ydp  $  koI  rtoc&pa  rg  airrf 
vri'i  trpocaicTovaai,  k.  r.  X. 

^  Strive  to  attain^  4rc-]  Such  is  the  sense  of  &vrik&€te^at,  whidi  is  not 
well  perceived  by  the  interpreters.  The  word  u  so  used  by  Arrian  £•  A. 
4,  29,  14,  dvTm  Tov  ipyov. 
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glory  of  his  own  country.'*  And  moreover  the  commanders 
on  both  sides,  if  they  any  where  saw  one  rowing  to  poop  ® 
without  necessity,  calling  upon  the  captain  by  name,  the  Athe" 
nians  would  ask  him  ^^  if  they  retreated  because  they  esteemed 
the  most  hostile  land  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  of  which 
by  no  small  trouble  they  had  gained  the  dominion ;"  the  Syra- 
cusanSf  "  if  they  would  flinch  from  those  whom  they  well  knew 
to  be  striving  by  every  means  to  escape,  and  thus  Ay  from 
the  fliers." 

LXXL  Meantime  the  land  forces  of  each  side,  which  were 
drawn  up  along  the  beach  ^,  while  the  battle  was  yet  unde* 
cided  ^,  sustained  a  mighty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind  ^, 


•  Rowing  to  poop,]    Or  retreating. 
.  1  Along  the  beach,]    Drawn  up  each  to  give  fud  to  such  of  their  ships  as 
should  be  hard  pressed,  and  driven  on  shore. 

ft  Undecided.]    Literally,  "  was  maintained  on  equal  tenns^  the  balance 
of  the  scales  inclining  neitoer  way." 

>  Suttcdned  a  mt^hty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind,]    Even  that  of  sym- 
fBthj  with  their  fnends  on  the  water,  and  of  alternate  hope  and  fear. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  little  perplexity  experienced  by  editors  and 
critics  to  determine  the  true  reading  and  sense  of  this  passage.  They 
remark  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  read  KvvTamg,  by  which  GoeTler  under- 
stands cruciatus  animi :  but  it  would  rather  signify  amnd  contenlio.  It  may 
be  added  that  Kvvratric  seems  to  have  been  read  by  Valla,  and  is  found  in. 
almost  a  transcript  of  this  passage  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  367.  dvriiraXov  ydp  rrjg 
f*^X1C"^^^c  V^X^C  <fvvTaaiiy  trvpuvai  uXovto,  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
cownnon  reading,  ivtrTaoig,  is  found  in  another  equally  close  imitation  at 
p.  575.  and  576.  o  wkZoQ  —  oixTratrtt  tyiq  yvufirig  hvv'ktxovto.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  too,  but  that  Plutarch  read  iv<TTa<TiQ :  for,  in  the  reference  which 
he  makes  to  this  passage  at  p.  347,  B.  (quoted  by  Duker),  he  writes, 
SXaoTov  dyuiva  Kai  trvtrraciv  Tr)Q  yvwfiijc  Ix^"^'  where  the  common  reading 
oivraKiv  is  indefensible;  and  aXairrov  points  to  ffinrraffiv  rather  than  to 
offVTcurtv :  nor  do  I  remember  one  instance  of  trvvraoig  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  whole  of  that  passage  is  thus  emended  by  Goeller :  kgI  ol  xc- 
ZofiaxovvTiQ  ft^^  ^1^  ^aXdrrrig  AcuciScufioviot,  vavfiaxovvrtc  Sk  dirb  y^c  'A^i/- 
vcuoiy  Kai  frdXiv  6  Iv  toiq  ^uctXiKoig  Ik  ri/c  yijc  vttbg  dfupoTipuw^  hoppoirov  TtJQ 
vavfuix^e  KoSrtffTtiKviagf  dXaarov  dywva  xai  trvtrraoiv  r^c  yviafitiQ  c^mv  did  rb 
dKpirtt}g  <rwix^g  rite  dfuXXifc,  Kai  toiq  awfiaatv  avrolc  ioa  ry  idliy  xepiStuQ 
<rv/iiryloiv  fti<rrd  ry  Sia^effii  koi  ry  Siarvirwcn  Ttov  yivofisvcov  ypa^uciis  ivtip^' 
ycmc  lari,  where  rb  oKpiTutg  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading;  and,  indeed, 
the  same  emendation  I  myself  made  many  years  ago.  I  also  emended 
owawoveviDv,  which  Goeller  only  timidly  proposes  as  a  quaere.  As  to 
the  last  emendation  fittrrd  —  iari,  it  is  far  too  bold ;  for  how  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  two  words  which  might  seem  essential 
to  the  sense?  I  Uiy  teem,  for  they  are  not  really  so.  It  may  suffice  to 
subaud  ipyov  ivri^  a  very  common  ellipsis,  on  which  see  Bos. 
•  Finally,  KvaraoiQ  i&  also  supported  by  Plutarch  Vit.  Hom.  §  207.  17  <rt)(rra« 
91c  rriQ  V^vx^C  dvitTOi  Kai  rd  fiskfi  tov  cutfuiTOQ  Xvcrai*      Alsa  by  Eklripr 
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those  of  the  country  being  eager  for  an  increase  of  the  credit 
ahready  gained ;  the  invaders  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into 
a  yet  worse  condition  than  their  present  one.  For,  indeed, 
affairs  being  with  the  Athenians  wholly  centred  in  ^  the  ships* 
their  fear  for  the  future  was  unparalleled.^  And  by  reason 
of  the  fluctuating  inconsistency  of  fortune,  they  were  also  com* 
pelled  to  view  the  combat  from  land  with  fluctuating  feelings.^ 
For  the  scene  being  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  all  not  look- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  part,  upon  their  own  side  prevail-; 
ing,  they  would  take,  courage,  and  would  fall  to  invoking  the 
gods  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  safety ;  while  those  who; 
saw  their  friends  defeated,  broke  out  into  a  shout  of  lament* 


Hippol.  987.  Tldrtpf  fifvo^  fikv  JiicTaffiQ  ri  rStv  ^pivutv  A<iv]^.  And  the  pat- 
iage  18  imitated  by  Philostratut  Vit.  Ap.  5,  95.  thus:  rd  irp6auiroy  to& 
/3a(riXfta»c  dyUva  iiriifiXov  r^c  yviafitiQ,  Our  author,  it  may  be  observed, 
plays  upon  the  double  sense  of  &ywv,  and  liints  that  those  on  shore  had 
also  a  contest,  though  of  another  kind.  So  Dio  Cass.  575,  86.  6  AyAtf 
ISo^t  fikv  rwv  vavfiaxovvrutv  fiovaiv  cTvai,  ry  6'  AXij^ei^  Kai  t&v  oXXoiv  iykvtrOm 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1 55^  24.  tKa^ov  aifToifQ  tov  riav  KivSwivSvrktv  ueraXofim 
tdvoyrtQ  ir&^ouCf  Aydtvifrral  re  fuSXXov  itovXovro  ^  dtaral  t&v  oputfikviay 
ytyovivau 

«  Whoffy  centred  in.]    Or  dependent  on. 

»  Unparalleled.]    Literally,  "  equal  to  none  (before),*'  i.  e.  greater  than 
any  heretofore;  for  there  is  a  meiosis. 

0  And  by  reason  of,  4rC']  There  are  not  many  passages,  even  in  Thucv* 
dides,  more  perplexing  than  the  one  in  the  original,  which  is  so  obscurdy 
worded  that  cntics  have  long  been  at  issue  on  the  sense.  The  difficulty 
centres  in  the  did  t6  dviLfuxkov,  where  the  Scholiast,  Stephens,  Reiz,  and 
Herman  take  the  t6  for  rovro  :  but  it  is  truly  observed  oy  Goeller,  that 
Thucydides  could  never  have  used  rb  for  tovto  in  such  a  position,  where  it 
could  scarcely  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  the  article,  and  joined  with 
dviauaXov.  Krueger  notices  with  approbation  the  following  interpretation 
of  Kaltwasser :  Kal  did  rb  dvufxaXov  und  bei  der  so  ungletchen  und  schwai^ 
kenden  Lage  rfvayicdZovTO  ix^tv  Kat  Tt^v  iiro\l^iv  musslen  sie  auch  nock  dot 
Seegefecht  vom  lande  her  mil  ansehen.  But  this  is  with  reason  rejected  by 
Goeller,  who  finally  acquiesces  in  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  xai  di  airri^ 
dviofioXov,  though  he  does  not  explain  the  sense  arising.  It  must  be  this : 
"  and  by  reason  of  this  (fear)  they  were  compelled,"  &c.  To  which  s^tue 
there  is  no  objection.  Yet  the  emendation  requires  the  support  of  MSL 
authority ;  and  the  xai  before  rr^v  ciroif/cv  is  thus  worse  than  useless.  I 
would,  therefore,  retain  the  common  reading,  and  take  the  dvwfiaXoy 
twice,  as  Bauer  directs,  and  as  did  also  Valla,  unless  he  read  in  his  copy 
did  rb  dvwfiaXov,  dviofiaXov :  a  reading,  however,  not  necessary,  for  the  ical 
plainly  has  reference  to  the  dvufAaXov  to  be  repeated.  Finally,  at  r^ 
dvta^Xov  I  would  subaud  rnc  fvx^Ci  ^^  ^^®  ^^^'  ^^^  ^  ^®  phrase  seemt 
to  have  been  taken  by  Libanius,  who,  in  his  Orat.  p.  716.  D.  writes :  rm 
dvwfiaXtp  r^C  'f^XlQ  wumvcravTiQ,  So  also  the  Schol.  on  Eurip.  HippbL- 
1102.  ^avud^itt  TOV  /Sfov  rb  dvutfiaXov, 
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ation  ^,  nay,  at  the  very  sight  of  what  was  done^  they  were  even 
more  agitated  in  spirit  than  those  engaged  in  the  action.® 
Others,  again,  having  their  view  fixed  on  some  quarter  where 
the  battle  was  yet  equal,  by  reason  of  the  continual  undecided- 
ness  of  the  contest,  anxiously  bending  forward,  and  moving 
with  their  bodies,  according  to  the  opinion  they  formed,^ 
{)assed  the  interval  in  the  most  miserable  torment  of  suspense. 
For  the  combatants  were  continually  within  a  little  either  of 
escaping,  or  perishing.  And  so  long  as  the  battle  was  yet 
undecided,  one  might  hear  in  the  same  army  of  the  Athenians 
all  sounds  at  once,  lamentations — shouts — "  they  conquer !" 
-—  "  they  are  beaten  !"  '°  and  such  other  multifarious  exclam- 
ations as  a  great  army  situated  in  extreme  peril  may  be  found 
to  utter.  As  to  those  on  board  the  ships,  they  were  affected 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  ^^,  until  at  length,  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  a  considerable  time,  the  Syracusans  and  their  al- 
lies decidedly  routed ^^  the  Athenians,  and  pressing  upon  them 

7   A  shout  of  lamentation,']     Literally,   '*  lamentation  mingled  with 
•houting.'* 

«  Nay,  at  the  very  tight,  4rc.]  This,  and  most  of  the  remaining  part  of 
tbis  description,  is  imitated  bv  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  155.  Had  Sylbuigbeen 
aware  of  this,  he  would  not  have  proposed  to  after  irp6s  rd  dpwfAiva  into 
irp6c  rd  v^pwfispa.  Possibly,  Thucvdides  had  in  mind  the  fine  description 
or  the  combat  between  Eteodes  and  Polynices  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 403. 

*  Anxiously  bending  forward,  <!fv.]  With  this  graphic  description 
Goeller  compares  Sallust,  B.  J.  6,  60.  and  Livy,  1.  1,  25.  To  which  passages 
may  be  added  the  following  far  closer  imitations:  Appian,  1. 1.  497,  1.  Kai 
ie  tAq  i^vraeiag  twv  Xtyo/iivutP  ry  trxfifiaTi  rov  trtafiaroQ  <nfvifipov»  Liban. 
Epist.  584.  hiTip  01  ToifQ  Iv  xctft^i't  w)<iovTaQ  airb  y^c  (^pHtvTSi  9ra<rxov<rt,  kuI 
rd  KVfiara  rois  airrwv  riyovvrat  irpocrwiwrttv  edftaai,  Philostr.  Icon.  p.  864. 
i}  K6iiri  —  6pu.i}<TavT0Q  Si  draKT^muv  avvavovivovea  tcu^  rov  ^vfiov  Kivriemv, 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  11,  1,  198.  if  tlfiapfikvij  pig,  airq,  Koi  wpofravayicdZti  ffvvairo^ 
yf^Hv  rdig  avrrig  dyorvaic.  The  word  avvairovevui  (which  is  a  very  rare  one) 
•Iflo  occurs  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10.  t.  1,  181.  and  in  Pollux,  4,  95. 

'0  One  might  hear,  4-c.]  This  passage  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It 
10  strange  that  the  commentators  shomd  have  failed  to  remark  how  much 
it  was  tne  object  of  imitation  by  the  later  writers,  ex.  jr.  Charit.  p.  66, 10. 
ifdyra  ^v  ofiov,  ddicpva,  x^^t  •^<>/<t^oc,  IXcoc,  k.  r.  X.  Perhaps  our  historian 
had  in  mind  that  sublime  passage  of  iEschyl.  Agam.  312.  Olfiaifiotjp  dfjutcrov 
Iv  x6Xn  vpkiTiiv,  —  Kai  rwv  aXovriov  kcu  KpaTtieavnav  (^t^a  ^^oyydQ  dxovttp 
lari,  (TVfuf>opdc  ^in-X^c*  where  Dr.  Blomfield  compares  Hom.  II.  A,  430.  So 
also  iEschyl.  Pers.  407.  Kai  waprjv  ofiov  kKvhv  iroXXtjv  /Soiyv.  See  also  Pers. 
432.  Eur.  Phoen.  1208.  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7,  262,  6.    Dip.  Arrian  E.  A.  3.  14,3. 

11  Affected  in  much  the  tame  manner,]  i.  e.  suffered  the  same  tortures  of 
suspense. 

i«  Decidedly  routed,]  The  XafiirpSt^,  by  the  usual  transposition,  belongs 
to  Irpi^tv,  not  (as  the  translators  take  it)  to  litiKiiiitvoi,  Thus  it  is  hinted 
that  there  was  no  longer  the  agony  o£ suspense,  for  the  rout  was  manifest* 
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with  much  shouting  and  mutual  hurraing,  pursued  them  to  the 
land.     Then  the  crews  of  such  ships  as  were  not  taken  in  the 
deep  water,  being  driYen  to  shore,  rushed  some  one  way,  some 
another,  towards  the  camp.^^  And  now  the  land  army  was  no 
longer  variously  affected,  but  with  one  simultaneous  impulse, 
all  by  groans  and  waitings  expressing  their  overpowering 
emotion  at  the  catastrophe,  some  of  them  went  to  give  sue* 
cour  to  the  ships,  others  to  stand  guard  at  the  various  quar« 
ters  of  the  wall;  others,  again  (and  those  the  greater  part)  fell 
presently  to  considering  for  themselves,  how  they  might  best 
provide  for  their  own  preservation.     There  was,  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  a  consternation  such  as  has  been  never  exceeded. 
And,  in  truth,  they  were  similarly  circumstanced  and  afiected 
with  those  at  Pylus ;  for,  as  on  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  being 
destroyed,  the  men,  who  had  crossed  over  to  the  island  on 
board  of  them,  were  lost  to  their  country,  so  now  the  Athe-^^ 
nians  were  in  despair  of  sa^ng  themselves  by  land,  unless  some 
event  contrary  to  all  expectation  should  take  place. 

LXXII.  After  this  battle  (thus  obstinately  disputed,  and 
with  much  loss  of  ships  and  men  on  both  sides),  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  coming  off  the  victors,  took  up  the  wrecks  and 
the  dead,  and,  sailing  off  to  the  city,  erected  a  trophy*  As  to 
the  Athenians,  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  their  present 
mbfortunes,  they  never  thought  of  demanding  permission  to 
take  up  the  dead  or  the  wrecks  ^  and  immediately  began  to 
consult  on  measures  for  retreat  during  the  night.  Demoa- 
thenes,  however,  going  to  Nicias,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat 
they  should  man  the  yet  remaining  ships,  and,  at  break  of  day, 
try,  if  possible,  to  force  the  passage.^     He  alleged,  that  the 


<3  Ruihed,  4rc.]  'Eimtrov  seems  to  be  a  vox  praegnans,  denoting  that 
they  stranded  their  ships,  and  made  for  the  camp.  This  second  significatioQ 
is  suggested  by  the  preposition  following,  which  denotes  motion  to  a  place. 
So  Joseph.  B.  J.  7,  1  !•  1. ^<air«rta»v  etc  ILvpttyifv. 

1  Never  thought  o/demandingf  4^.]  An  dTect  of  extreme  calamity,  sudi 
as  we  have  noticed  at  1.  3,  113. 

8  Gave  Has  kit  opinion  thai^  S^^  A  counsel  worthy  of  the  unconqaer> 
able  courase  and  presence  of  mind  of  Demosthenes,  and  which  was  sue* 
cessfuUy  adopted  by  Antigonus,  as  related  by  Polyaen.  4, 6,  «.  Such,  how. 
ever,  is  scarcely  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  an  army  which  has  beea 
rep^Hedly  beaten,  since,  to  use  the  words  of  Thucydides,'!.  S,  89.  fin.  '^  whea 
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ships  fit  for  service  still  remaining  to  them  were  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  enemy's ;  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left  about  sixty, 
while  those  of  the  Syracusans  were  less  than  fifty.  And  when 
Nicias  acceded  to  the  opinion,  and  both  would  have  manned 
the  ships,  the  seamen  were  unwilling  to  embark,  by  reason  of 
their  consternation  at  the  defeat,  and  their  persuasion  that  they 
had  no  longer  any  chance  of  victory. 

LXXIII.  And  now  they  were  all  fully  bent  to  make  their 
retreat  by  land.  But  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  suspecting 
their  intention,  and  conceiving  that  there  was  danger  lest  so 
large  an  army,  after  retreating  by  land,  and  fixing  itself  at 
some  part  or  otlier  of  Sicily,  should  again  make  war  on  Syra- 
cuse, went  and  suggested  to  those  in  office,  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  permit  the  enemy  to  retreat  by  night,  but  that 
all  the  Syracusans  and  allies  should  now  go  forth  and  block 
up  the  roads,  and  occupy  and  guard  the  defiles.  They  were 
of  the  same  opinion  as  himself,  and  it  was  readily  granted 
that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done ;  but  they  conceived  that  the 
men,  now  gladly  resting  from  the  labours  of  so  great  a  battle, 
it  being,  too,  a  festival,  (for  it  chanced  that  on  this  day  ^  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  Hercules,  ^)  would  not  easily  be  induced  to 
obey  the  order ;  for  that,  through  joy  at  the  victory,  they  had 
mostly  betaken  themselves  to  drinking,  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected they  would  acquiesce  in  any  thing  sooner  than,  at  tlie 
present,  to  take  up  arms  and  go  forth.  Now,  when,  on  these 
considerations,  the  project  seemed  to  the  commanders  im- 
practicable, and  he  could  not  prevail  upon  ^  them  to  try  it, 
Hermocrates  proceeded  to  devise  the  following  stratagem.  — 
Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should,  without  molestation,  in  the 
night,  anticipate  them  by  passing  over  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  road,  he  sends  some  of  his  own  companions,  with  a  party 


men  are  once  vancnushed,  their  minds  do  not  feel  an  equal  alacrity  towards 
the  same  dangers. 

1  Thi$  day^    Not  the  day  afler,  as  Mitford  narrates. 
'  *  To  Nereides,]    A  hero-god  with  whom  they,  as  being  of  the  Dorian 
TBce,  were  closely  connected. 

'  >  Seemed  to  the  commanden  impracticable,  ^c]  Mitford  narrates  as  if 
they  had  consented  to  the  measure,  but  had  failed  to  induce  the  men 
to  quit  the  religious  revel  for  nocturnal  military  enterprise. 
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of  horse,  to  the  Athenian  camp,  when  it  grew  dark ;  who  riding 
up  so  near  that  they  might  be  heard,  and  calling  for  certain 
persons  ^  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 
(for  there  were  some  who  had  given  Nicias  information^  of  what 
passed  within),  desired  them  to  tell  Nicias  not  to  draw  off  the 
army  by  nighty  since  the  Syracusans  were  besetting  the  roads, 
but  to  retreat  by  day^  after  leisurely  preparation.  Having 
delivered  this  message,  they  departed,  and  those  who  heard  it 
made  report  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

LXXIV.  They,  on  receiving  this  intimation,  which  they  never 
suspected  to  be  a  deceit,  deferred  their  departure  for  that  night. 
And  since,  by  this  means,  they  were  prevented  from  setting  out, 
it  was  determined  to  wait  ^  also  the  day  following,  that  the  sol- 
diers might  pack  up  their  baggage  to  the  best  advantage  they 
could ;  also  to  leave  behind  them  every  thing  else,  and  set 
forwai*d,  taking  nothing  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  body, 
for  food  and  clothing.^ 

As  to  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus,  they  went  foith  with 
the  land  forces,  and  blocked  up  the  roads  over  such  parts  of 
the  country  as  it  was  probable  the  Athenians  would  go,  and 
stationed  guards  at  the  crossings  of  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and 
ranged  themselves  at  suitable  places  for  the  reception  and 
hinderance  of  the  enemy's  force.  With  their  fleet  they  made 
sail  to  the  Athenian  ships,  and  dragged  them  from  the  shore; 
for,  except  some  few  ^  which  the  Athenians  themselves  burnt 


4  Certain  persons.]    Namely,  some  who  had  been  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  generals. 

It  will  be  observ<3  that  they  went  in  the  dusk,  that  they  might  not 
be  distinctly  seen. 

s  Had  given  Nicias  information,]    Literally,  **  had  been  intermintii/'  or 
the  medium  through  whom  information  was  conveyed. 

I  It  was  detennined  to  wait,  S^c]  There  were  certainly  advantages 
resulting  from  this  counsel,  but  by  no  means  such  as  to  counterbalance  the 
dbadvantages.  Yet  how  could  so  miserable,  wretched,  and  starving  a  set  of 
people  take  their  departure  without  some  preparation  ?  Had  they  started  in 
the  night,  or  even  tne  next  morning,  the  strong  must  have  abandoned  the 
weak  and  less  prepared.  As  to  a  night-march,  indeed,  the  generals  might 
well  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  recent  calamity  which  had  befallen  them, 
from  the  nocturnal  rencounter. 

^  Neceuary  to  the  body,  ^c]    Both  seem  to  be  included  in  iUarav^  as  at 
1.6,15. 

3  For  except  some  few,  /jrc]    I  have  here  followed  the  judicious  punc- 
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(«nd  they  had  intended  to  destroy  aU\  the  rest  they  were  allowed 
to  take,  without  molestation,  just  as  they  found  each  stranded, 
and  thus  they  hauled  them  off  to  the  city. 

LXXV.*  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  judged 
that  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made,  the  army  took  their 
departure,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  And  a 
Wretched  departure  it  was  %  not  only  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  it,  as  that  they  were  retreating  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
flibips,  and,  instead  of  the  lofty  hopes  ^  they  had  formed,  were 
both  themselves  and  the  state  in  peril ;  nay,  also,  because  it 
happened,  that,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  camp,  many  mourn- 
ful objects  presented  themselves  to  the  sight,  and  struck  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  one.  For,  as  the  dead  lay  unburied, 
when  any  one  saw  a  friend  stretched  out,  he  was  struck  at  once 
with  grief  and  fear.  Nay,  the  living  objects,  the  wounded 
and  the  sick  who  were  left  behind,  were  objects  of  greater 
grief  and  pity  than  the  dead  ^  :  for  by  resorting  to  supplica- 


tuadon  of  Haack.  It  were  as  improbable  that  the  Syracuiont  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  burn  the  ships,  as  it  was  probable  that  the  Athenians 
would  do  so.  Besides,  Diodorus  testifies  that  the  Athenians  burnt  some  of 
them.  Aristides,  indeed,  t.  2,  131.,  reckons  this  burning  of  the  triremes 
amone  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians.  But  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  he  only  considers  the  necettHtf  for  their  being  burnt  as  tne  real 
calamity. 

>  This  whole  chapter  is  closely  imitated  by  Dio  Cast.  p.  269  and  270. 

On  the  third  day.]  Namely,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning 
iim<ong  not  only  the  Greeks  but  the  Hi^rews,  and  all  the  antients,  who 
reckoned  the  day  on  which  any  action  occurred  as  the  first  daj^,  the  next 
as  the  second,  and  so  forth.  Of  this,  examples  are  frequent  m  the  New 
Testament. 

*  And  a  wretched  departure  it  was,  4'c.]  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Mitford, 
diat  *'  the  pen  of  Thucydides  and  the  lanj^afie  of  Athens  are  wanting  to 
describe  aaequately  the  scene  presendng  itself  upon  that  occasion ;  when, 
in  the  bitterness  of  antient  warfare,  every  horror  ofiered  itself  to  expect- 
ation, that  the  human  body  can  suffer,  or  the  human  mind  conceive."  The 
present  recital  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pathetic  and 
touching  tliat  were  ever  penned. 

9  Instead  of  the  lofty  hopes,  Sfc.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  **  No 
light  distress  arose  from  the  reflection  that,  instead  or  fiilfiUing  the  lofty 
hopes  of  their  enterprise,  the  whole  of  so  powerful  a  fleet  was  destroyed; 
that,  through  their  failure,  ruin  threatened  their  country;  and  that,  instead 
of  returning,  as  they  haU  so  lately,  with  reason,  expected,  conquerors  of 
Sicily,  an  ignominious  flight  was  their  only,  and  that  almost  a  hopeless,  re- 
tource  for  avoiding  slavery  or  death." 

<  Objects  of  greater  pity  than  the  dead.]  This  may  easily  be  conceived, 
when  we  coivmwr  the  peculiar  bittemen  and  atrocity  of  antient  warfare. 
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ttons  and  wailings  they  threw  them  into  utter  perplexity,  en- 
treating to  be  taken,  and  crying  aloud  to  such  of  their  friends 
or  acquaintances  as  they  saw ;  hanging,  too,  by  their  departing 
comrades  ^,  or  following  them  as  far  as  their  powers  enabled 
them ;  and  then,  just  as  they  were  deserted  by  strength  of  body, 
were  left  behind,  not  without  a  few  entreaties^  and  wailing 
and  moans.  Insomuch  that  the  whole  army  was  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  thrown  into  such  irresolution,  that  it  could  with  dif- 
ficulty depart,  though  from  an  enemy's  country;  and  after 
having  already  suffered  (and  fearing,  for  the  unseen  future,  yet 
to  sufier)  more  than  tears  could  adequately  bewail.^ 


How  difierent  in  modern  and  especially  recent  times,  when  vrar  (thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  Hu  religion  who  came  to  preach  peace  on  earth)  is  stripped  of 
half  Its  horrors ! 

Mitford.  depicts  the  present  scene  in  the  following  words :  ''  Yet  the 
voices  and  actions  of  the  man^  living,  whom  wounds  or  sickness  disabled 
for  the  march  —  their  complaints,  their  expostulations,  their  prayers,  their 
embraces,  and  the  painful  yet  fruitless  endeavours  of  some  to  follow  their 
friends,  were  still  more  distressing  than  the  compunction  which  arose  fram 
the  neglect,  impious  as  it  was  deemed,  but  so  far  excusable  as  it  was  un« 
avoidable,  of  the  still  and  silent  dead." 

6  Hanpng,  too,  by,  4*^.]  I  know  not  why  the  translators  should  under- 
stand this  of  hanging  by  their  necks,  "  throwing  their  arms  about  their 
necks,"  as  Smith  renders.  It  may  be  understood  in  a  far  more  geoeral 
sense,  that  of  clin^ng  by  their  vestments. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  270, 36-89.  and  Appian,  1. 1,  201, 
10.  And  hence  may  be  emended  Athenaeus,  p.  257.  rov  viaviawv  n)y 
XCipd  napfueoroc'—'  iKKptftdfuvoQ  ravry,  Kariifwx^  ^^^cre  read  ravrfiQ  and 

0  EnlreaticM.]  Literally,  **  obtestations,"  conjuring  them  by  the  goda. 
The  ifTiBiiafffiiiv  is  wrongly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  imprecationt;  and  by 
Smith,  "  a  shower  of  curses."  Such  a  sense  is  neither  supported  by  usage 
nor  agreeable  to  what  follows.  Though  the  expression  was  so  understood 
by  Dio  Cass.  270,57.  seqq.  Goeller  has  well  discerned  the  sense;  and  he 
appeals  to  Suidas  int^tiavfAoi  irpbc  Oibv  iici<rUu,  who,  after  citing  these  words 
of  Thucydides,  adds  rovTi<m  Qiitav  iirucX^ff««v.* 

1  have  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  the  critics,  woXXSv 
for  6Xiv«iiv :  it  is  both  destitute  of  authority,  and  unnecessary.  The  sense 
is  ^'atew;"  namely,  such  as  their  strength  would  allow,  and  the  time 
permit. 

7  Suffer  more  than,  4^.]  This  elegance  (a  kindred  one  to  another  in 
Herodotus,  cited  by  Wasse)  has  been  imitated  by  several  writers,  very 
many  passages  from  whom  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition.  Su£Sce  it  for  the 
present  to  advert  to  the  Shakspearian  diet,  **  Light  sorrows  speak,  great 
grief  is  dumb,"  which  seems  founded  on  that  of  Seneca,  **  Curse  leves  lo^ 
quuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 


*  It  is  strange  that  Goeller  should  not  have  perceiTed  that  in  that  Lexloogr%« 
pber,  for  Of^  should  be  ecdr,  and  probably  for  B^Uw,  e<i»r. 
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There  was,  moreover,  a  deep  dejection  ^  and  extreme  self- 
r^roach.  Indeed,  they  were  like  nought  else  but  the  popu- 
lation (and  that  not  small)  of  a  city  reduced  by  siege,  and 
making  their  escape  ^ ;  for  the  whole  multitude  that  went  on 
the  march  '^  amounted  to  not  less  than  forty  thousand.^ ^  And 
of  these  not  only  the  great  bulk  carried  what  each  was  able 
that  would  be  useful,  but  the  heavy-armed  and  cavalry,  con- 
trary to  custom,  themselves  carried  their  provisions  under  their 
armour,  partly  through  want  of  servants,  partly  through  dis- 
trust; for  some  had  before  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  at  present 
the  greater  part  left  them.  However,  even  thus,  they  carried 
scarcely  sufficient  for  their  supply ;  for  there  were  no  longer 
any  stores  of  provisions  '^  in  the  camp.  No,  nor  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  others  were  suffering  also  ^,  and  that  there  was 
an  equal  participation  of  evil  '^  (which  however  brings  some 
alleviation,  namely,  that  it  is  borne  with  many  ^^),  even  thus^  at 

*  Deep  d£jeciiofl^  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  Karn^ioy  **  a  hanging 
down  ot  the  nead : ''  but  that  is  being  needlessly  literal.  Indeed,  the  word 
properly  denotes  a  casting  down  of  the  rye#.  So  Hippocrates  says  lear^ 
ftiQ  d^dkfioif  and  KaTt)(f^a  rd  6fjLfiara,  See  Foesii  (£c.  Hippocr.  So  also 
Eorip.  Heracl.  653.  ri  XPW^  KeXtrai,  rat  icarif^ic  <^MM'  ^X'^''*  ^^^  i^  '*  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  by  Homer  II.  ir.  498.  vol  ydp  kyta  —  Kani^iti  Koi 
Uvuio^  tvaofiai,  as  also  by  many  of  the  historians,  as  Dionys.  Hal.,  Josephu^ 
and  Procopius,  who  have  imitated  this  fine  passage. 

9  IMce  naug/d  else,  4*^^.]  Of  this  passage  GoeUer  has  noticed  imitations 
in  Nicol.  Damasc.  and  others.  To  whicfi  may  be  added  closer  ones  in 
Joseph.  129,  21.  oitifvl  ydp  oXX^  ^  v6\ti  litravurrafiivnicai  Ko^iipoukv^ 
kttKd,  Dio  Cass.  270, 46.  Dionys.  Hal.  376, 15.  Plutarch  rhoc.  c.  28.  Li?y 
L  3, 3.  **  cursus  clamorque  baud  multum  a  pavore  capts  urbis  abesse*" 

10  7^/  went  on  the  wutrck,]  This  is  said  in  exclusion  of  such  as  were 
left  behind  in  the  fortifications. 

11  Forijf  thousand,]  The  historian  has  been  so  careful  to  state  this  as 
the  numfaNsr  of  the  whole  muUHude  (^xXoc),  including  the  very  numerous 
camp-followers  of  every  kind,  that  it  is  strange  that  ^lian  Var.  Hist,  should 
be  so  negligent  as  to  narrate  that  forty  thousand  heavy^rmed  perished  in 
Sicily.  The  same  error,  indeed,  has  been  committed  by  Isocrates  de  Pace, 
{  99.  p.  280.  Lang,  and  Libanius  Orat.  p.  399.  B.,  in  both  which  cases  the 
qN»kers  caught  at  the  number  in  Thucydides,  and  founded  on  it  an  ora- 
torical exaggeration. 

^^  Sioret  qfproviikms,}  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  <r»n>c{v:  for 
prorinons,  it  is  clear,  there  were.  Hobbes  renders :  **  for  not  a  jot  more  of 
provisions  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp.'* 

19  Others  were  suffering  aisoJl  'AXXq  is  here  used  in  a  manner,  I  coi>- 
cdv^  unprecedented. 

>^  Participation  of  evU,]  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  433.  has  Kaic&v  rt  icai  AyaB&y 
ieofunpia.    He,  indeed,  often  uses  the  word  hofiotpia, 

1^  Brings  some  alieviaUon,  ^c.]  This  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  322, 64. 
4  (uv  yAp  irpb£  roif^  ofioira^iii;  evvoveia  ifipi  riva  avroif;  cov^mtiv.     So  also 
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the  present  thought  to  be  tolerable ;  especially  when  they  con- 
sidered ^rom  how  great  an  original  splendour  and  glory  to 
what  a  catastrophe  and  lowly  estate  they  were  reduced.  For 
this,  truly,  was  the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  happened  to  a 
Grecian  army,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  depart,  instead  of  en- 
slaving others  (for  which  they  came),  with  the  fear  rather  them- 
selves to  suffer  the  same  ^^;  and  instead  of  the  prayers  and  paeans 
with  which  they  sailed,  to  set  out  in  return  with  omens  and 
presages  ^^  the  very  contrary;  that  they  were  going  as  lands- 
men instead  of  seamen,  and  relied,  not  on  their  navy,  but  their 
land  forces.  However,  through  the  greatness  of  the  danger  '* 
yet  suspended  over  their  heads,  even  all  these  afflictive  cu-cmn- 
stances  seemed  to  be  tolerable. 

LXXVI.  And  now  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dispirited,  and  considering  the  reverse  of  fortune  in 
which  it  was  situated  ^  went  up  to  them,  heartening  and  com- 
forting them  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit  - ;  and  as  he 
advanced  along  the  line,  through  zeal  and  earnestness,  used  a 
louder  tone  of  voice  than  usual,  desirous  that  the  sound  of  his 
words  might  produce  the  most  extensive  benefit. 


Joseph.  766,31.  ^ptiv  Kai  Kov^nv.  With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare 
Soph.  Aj.  634.  napafiv^ia  ydp  rcf  ivri  rb  fitrixt^v  Tivd  ruv  rov  yiyovg  tQv 
ahriav  icarwv. 

>0  Inasmuch  as  they  had  to  depart^  4*^.]  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  come  nearer  to  the  original.  Hobbes  renders  thus :  "  For  whereas 
they  came  with  a  purpose  to  enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear 
of  being  mode  slaves  themselves." 

>7  Omens  and preta^es]  Not  maledictions,  as  Hobbes  renders.  Duker 
aptly  cites  the  Hesychian  gloss,  oUavitraatn,  It  may  be  added,  that  iirc^^ 
fuff/ia  is  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Dio  Cass.  310, 10.  764,50.  Joseph.  130S, 
37.  iravToiotg  lirtpiifilfTfiatn  ;^/mu^cvoi.  and  Liban.  Orat.  309.  B. 

«»  However,  through  the,  4-c.]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  56, 
15,  oh  fiffv  aXXd  iKiiva  Kalirtp  xaXc7rta»rara  otnra  —  ol<rra  ld6ic(i.  There  18 
also  a  similar  one  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  583,  8.  b  iroXtfio^  Kairoi  /iiyac  Kal 
XoXcxdc  xpTiorbc  l^ivtTO  irapd.  rbv  (I  read  ra)  Ivrd^  rov  nixovt  HeratSfUvoc, 

»  Constderins  the  reverse  of  fortune,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense 
of  Kai  Iv  fuyaXy  fitrataXy  6v,  though  a  different  one  is  assigned  by  the 
translators. 

«  Went  up  to  them,  4rc.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  ^*  Niciat 
here  wonderfully  supported  the  dimity  of  his  character  and  situation. 
Individually,  the  distress  of  the  existing  circumstances  appeared  not  to 
affect  him ;  his  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  that  of  others,  and  to 
diffuse  encouragement  among  all." 

R  4 
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.  LXXVII.  "  Even  yet^  Athenians  and  allies,  even  in  our 
fVeserU  situation,  we  may  nourish  hope  —  for  some  have  been 
saved  under  still  more  perilous  circumstances.^  Nor  should 
70U  too  much  blame  yourselves,  either  for  your  calamitous 
condition,  or  for  the  miseries  which  you  now  undeservedly  ^ 
waSkr.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  as  little  bodily  strength 
to  bear,  up  as  any  of  you  (nay,  ye  see  to  what  a  condition  sick* 
ness  has  reduced  me !  ^),  I,  who  was  once  thought  fortu- 
nate ^  and  in  prosperity^  both  in  private  life  and  otherwise, 
infisrior  to  none,  am  now  exposed  to  ^  the  same  danger  as  the 
meanest  of  you! 

^  And  yet  my  life  has  been  habitually  occupied  in  all 
accustomed  devout  observances  towards  the  gods,  and  actions 
just  and  irreproachable  towards  men.^     Hence,  however,  I 


>  For  tome  have  been  saved^  4^.]  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  a 
DMsage  of  Euripides,  which  has  been  wrongly  treated  by  the  commentators^ 
Hippol.  702.  ctXX'  IffTi  kSik  rwvit  wtm  etD^nucu.    The  Twvhis  emphatical. 

<  Undeservedly.]  Perhaps  this  passage  was  had  in  view  b^  Synesius 
pu  141.  B*  at  ri  nafi  diiav  KaXovfuvai  evfi^ftaU  Indeed,  it  grew  mto  a  sort 
of  proverb. 

'  This,  indeed,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  good  topic  of  consolation;  for 
Pbusanias  4,  11,2.  has  truly  said,  nt^vKaei  ok  it&q  01  dv^ptttnoi  fiaXtora  ix^iv 
dgparCic  irpbQ  ra  vap  dUay,  But,  in  fact,  the  orator  only  adverts  to  it 
indirectly,  and  does  not  make  it  a  topic,  or  argument. 

9  Nay ^  ye  tee,  S^c]  With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare  Soph.  Trach. 
1081.  1^0 V  ^ide^i  v&vrm,  d^Xwv  iifiac,  bpdrt  rbv  BOoTfivov,  ^  oUrput^  ^Xm. 
Eurip.  Elippol.  1395  6pft  fu  wc  ^x*'*  rbv  a^Xiov.  Eurip.  Troad.  lu. 
KfOTifvoQ  lyttt  rriQ  fiapviaiiiovo^* Ap^ptav  KKieiOQ,  utg  iuuctificu,  ilerodian  1.  1, 
4g  8,  dx^te^ai  c^'  olc  bpart  fic  Suuctifuvov, 

*  Forlttnate.]  Nicias  was  always  esteemed  fortunate.  So  Alcibiades 
1.  6,  1 7.  says,  £«#;  iyw  re  In  djc/i<S(u»  fit r'  aitrnSf  ^^i  6  Nuci «c  cvruxj);  ioKil 
tlvai. 

*  Exposed  to.]  Or,  tossed  out.  So,  in  a  physical  sense,  Eurip.  Cycl. 
wHKiv  ddXaetrg.  xpbvov  Ivuuapovfuvov,  The  parage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass. 
1348,  49.  ol  ndw  iv  Trpdrrovrta  ^  teov  toXq  dXkotg  alupovtnrtti, 

^  And  yet  my  life,  ^c]  He  mi^ht  have  truly  added,  **  and  liberally 
charitable.'*  To  his  devotional  exercises  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristoph. 
Eq.  30.  Nuctac  ^  Kpdrtera  toIvw  t&v  irapdt^riav  leri  v^v,  6ewv  idvri  npo^' 
vtctiv  vol  irpbQ  fifArajQ*  ^^pu  Bpkrasi  iroXov  ^piraci  Irtbv  lyyd  ydp  diouQ; 
Kiff.'£yM]<c.    Afffi.  lloitf  xf^h^*^^  r^MP^i  ^^'  *Oru)  dtoinv  ix^P^t  "V  ^^'^ 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mitford,  «  that  this  passage  is  highly  interesting^ 
as  marking  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  Divine  Providence  by  a  man  of 
epdted  rank,  of  extensive  information  and  experience,  just,  and  religiously 
disposed,  but  never  taught  to  consider  this  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and 
to  expect,  in  futurity,  the  reward  of  good  or  the  punishment  of  evil  deeds." 
Such,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  general  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  heathens. 
Thus  Virg.  Mn,  2,  689.  Jupiter  omnipotens  —  hoc  tantum  —  et,  apielate 
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entertain  a  confident  hope  of  the  future  —  though,  indeed, 
misfortunes  so  unmerited  may  well  cast  us  down.  But,  per- 
hi^s,  they  may  even  cease ;  for  our  enemies  have  had  sufficient 
good  fortune ;  and  if  by  this  expedition  we  have  incurred  the 
displeasure^  ofanyof  the  gods,  we  have  been  already  sufficiently 
punished.  Thus  others  ®  elsewhere  have  heretofore  attacked 
their  neighbours,  and,  having  done  what  men  are  accustomed 
txS  do,  have  suffered  what  men  are  able  to  bear.^  We  there- 
fore may  justly  hope  that  we  shall  receive  milder  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  gods ;  for  surely  we  are  objects  rather  of 
their  pity,  than  their  wrath,  or  envy.^®     And  truly,  when  you 


meremur^  Da  deinde  auxilium,  &c.  Dorville  Charit.  p.  492.  remarks :  "  Non 
raro  sacrificia  et  alia  merita  diit  quasi  exprobrani.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  that  Nicias  should  have  risen  above  his  age ;  thoueh,  at  the 
same  time,  his  words  need  not  be  too  rigorously  interpreted.*  We  ought 
not  surely,  as  Mitford  seems  inclined  to  do,  to  account  the  sentiment  aa 
one  of  Thttcydides*s. 

7  Displeasure.]  Or,  **  envy  and  displeasure ;"  for  ifri^ovoi  denotes  aa 
much.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antients  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
their  gods,  among  other  human  passions,  that  of  envy,  and  even  envjr  of 
men  and  their  too  great  success.  Of  this  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Virgil 
supply  abundant  examples. 

it  IS  probable,  however,  though  Nicias  so  spoke,  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  such  envious  vtfjLtmQ  of  tne  gods  existed  in  this  case ;  but  really 
thought  that  the  injustice  of  their  cause  had  provoked  the  wrath  and  drawn 
down  the  judgments  of  the  gods :  and  we  may  suppose  he  only  uses  the 
words  he  does  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  Athenian  hearers.  That  such 
was  his  real  meaning  is  clear  from  what  follows. 

'  T%us  others,  4rc.]  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  thus :  "  We  are  not  the 
first  who  have  drawn  our  swords  in  the  attempt,  unjustifiable  be  it  con- 
fessed, to  subjugate  and  reduce  to  slavery  our  fellow-creatures,  and  seize  to 
ourselves  their  possessions.  In  doing  thus,  doing  only  what  is  ordinary 
among  men,  others  have  suffered  for  it  only  what  men  may  bear." 

0  What  men  are  aide  to  bear,]  Thus  in  Genesis  4,  15.  "  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear." 

10  IVe  are  objects  rather,  Sj^c]  These  and  the  words  following,  **  ye  need 
not  feel  utter  dfespondenc^/'  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  thought  to  savour  too 
much  of  that  drooping  spirit  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  orator 
to  raise.  Such  language  it  was  especially  injudicious  to  use,  since  it  was, 
by  the  superstition  of  tne  antients,  razarded  as  omnous.  It  has  been  truly 
observed  by  iEschylus  Suppl.  530.  Schutz.  <Ui  ^  iLvagrmv  ivri  Uifi  ilaUnop 
(mfaustum). 


*  Especially  the  bpavua  iXtAs  oi  the  recent  editors ;  l^purM  being  for  bup^ua. 
And  indeed  Goeller,  though  he  adopts  bparua  (from  Bekker),  seems  to  ioclioe  to 
^opatio.  But  though  neither  be  nor  Bekker  has  adduced  any  reasons  for  the 
preference  oi^pwua,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  more  Attic  :  thus  ^schyl.  Choeph. 
1409.  h^  kKK^s  ^poffM  4\wis,  Eurip.  Androm.  444.  oAatoSr  bptiffMi  V  oMr 
iKwU  &rfl^vffi.  iEschyl.  965.  ob  rh  ww  fxm"  ikwllos  ^Uer  l^pdros,  and  1412; 
so  also  bpd/ffos  for  ddpcos  occurs  frequently  in  the  Tragedians. 
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survey^'  yourselves,  and  see  how  numerous  and  brave  are 
the  embattled  squadrons  of  heavy-armed  in  which  we  march 
forth,  ye  need  not  feel  utter  despondency;  but  may  reflect 
that  wherever  you  may  fix  yourselves,  you  are  yourselves  a 
state  ^%  and  such  as  no  other  in  Sicily  could  easily  withstand 
when  coming  upon^'^  them,  nor  remove  when  settled.  Now 
as  to  your  march,  that  it  may  be  secure  and  orderly,  be  that 
your  own  watchful  care,  thinking  each  of  you  of  nothing  but, 
in  whatever  place  he  may  be  compelled  to  fight,  to  lay  hold 
of  and  occupy  that  as  his  country  and  castle.  You  must, 
however,  press  forward  with  all  diligence,  alike  by  night  and 
by  day  (for  our  stock  of  provisions  is  but  scanty),  by  which  if 
we  reach  some  friendly  part  of  the  country  of  the  Siculi  (for 
they,  through  fear  of  the  Syracusans,  are  yet  faithful  to  us), 
then  account  yourselves  in  safety.  A  message  has  been  sent 
to  them  ^^,  both  to  meet  us  at  an  appointed  place,  and  withal  ^^ 
to  bring  provisions.  Upon  the  whole,  be  assured,  comrades, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  act  the  part  of  brave  men,  since 
there  is  no  place  whither,  should  you  give  way,  you  can  save 
yourselves.  Whereas,  if  you  now  escape  your  enemies,  both 
the  rest  of  you  will  obtain  what  you  desire  again  to  see,  and 


It  And  Irtdy  when  you  survey,  4*^.]  It  is  plain  that  this  commences  a 
new  sentence,  though  all  the  editions  connect  it  with  the  foregoing.  This 
Mitford  seems  to  have  been  aware  of,  and  he  skilfully  introduces  it  in  his 
paraphrase  thus :  "  Confiding  thus  far  in  the  divine  mercy,  let  us  look  to 
what,  mere  human  things  considered,  our  circumstances  are,  and  surely  we 
ought  not  to  despond.    Such  a  force,"  &c. 

i*  A  state.]  i.  e.  not  merely  an  army,  but  a  commonwealth.  So  Zonaras 
Lex.  1565.  «r6Xic.  einrrrifia  lifwukvov  KarA  vofiov  Stoueovfuvov.  Herodian  1, 
6,  14.  Uii  re  4  'P<tf/ii7,  hirov  iror  &v  6  fiaeiKi^t  ^,  Ovid.  "  omne  solum  forti 
patria  est."  Liv.  9,  4.  "  Sed  hie  patriam  video,  hie  quidquid  Romanarum 
li^onum  est.*' 

13  Coming  upon,]    i.  e.  with  the  view  of  occupying  a  situaUon. 
■  14  A  message  has  been  sent  to  them.]    I  have  here  followed  the  readine 
of  three  MSS.  irpoTriirtfiirraty  which  has  been  edited  by  Hack,  Bekker,  and 
Gk>eller.    Such,  indeed,  I  many  years  ago  considered  as  the  true  reading. 

The  time  at  which  the  messengers  hs^  been  sent  off  was,  doubtless,  the 
lught  of  the  last  fatal  defeat. 

i&  WithaL]  The  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  diXXo,  i.  e.  other  provisions. 
But  though  the  commentators  make  no  objection  to  it,  it  really  cannot  be 
tolerated ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  trifling  is  the  di£^ence  between 
'AAAA'  and*AMA.  few  will  hesitate  to  believe  that!  have  riehtlv  conjectured. 
fhe  air  of  the  sentence,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  mucn  like  that  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philemon,  ver.  8S.  "A/ia  3k  cai  Iroi/ui^M  fto»  Uviav, 
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the  Alhetiians  will  re-erect  the  mighty  power  of  their  state, 
however  fallen ;  for  the  strength  of  a  city  consists  in  men^  not 
walls,  nor  ships,  destitute  of  defenders/' '® 

LXXVIII.  Nicias,  having  addressed  this  exhortation,  at  the 
same  time  advanced  to  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  party 
stragglings  or  not  marching  in  rank,  he  brought  it  into  com^ 
pact  form,  and  put  it  in  array.  And  Demosthenes  did  the 
same  towards  his  own  men  ',  after  having  addressed  them  ^  to 
much  the  same  effect.  And  now  marched  forward  ranged 
in  a  hollow  square  (or  long  parallelogram  ^),  first  the  division 
of  Nicias,  which  formed  the  van,  and  after  it  that  of  Demos* 
thenes,  which  brought  up  the  rear/  The  baggage-bearers 
and  rest  of  the  multitude  ^  the  heavy-armed  received  within  the 
square. 


>^  The  strength  of  a  cUy^  4^.]  Wasse  compares  a  very  similar  sentiment 
in  Soph.  (Ed.  t.  55.,  and  Duker  one  from  Justin.  2,  12.  To  which  pas- 
sages may  be  added  the  following  close  imitations:  Die  Cass.  811,  49. 
Hv^fMinroi  ydp  xov  ir6\ic  ieriv^  <iXX'  ovk  oucia  ovdk  eroaif  oi/dk  dyopac,  dvipA 
Ktvau  where  for  lerh  I  conjecture  ihlv,  which  is  required  by  propriety  of 
language  and  by  the  sense.  Lucian  t.  2.  900,  \3,  Themist.  p.  184.  A.  tl  y% 
dvSpfc  ^  iroXic.  See  also  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1.  8,  18.  Anonym,  ap.  Suid. 
Eurip.  Phryx.  frag.  9.  iEschyl.  Pers.  555.  Alcsei  frag.  9.  (Mus.  Crit.  1, 426.) 
Plutarch  Lycurs.  c.  19.  Lycurg.  Contr.  L.  p.  153,  41.  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1, 
59.  and  4,  7.  This  passage  was  had  in  view  by  Aristid.  t.  2.  371.  c.  Aris« 
tides  t.  3.  339.  A.  says,  that  the  sentiment  brought  forward  by  so  many 
writers  was  borrowed  from  Alcaeus. 

I  His  own  fnen.]  Namely,  those  of  his  own  division ;  for  though  nothing 
has  been  said  of  any  such  division  being  made,  yet  in  all  great  armies  it 
was  usual,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  case  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily. 

^  Addressed  them,'^  From  the  specimens  we  have  had  of  the  spirit-stirring 
oratory  of  this  heroic  officer  and  truly  great  man,  one  cannot  but  wuh  the 
harangue  in  question  had  been  preserved. 

'  A  ion^  parallelogram.]  See  note  on  1. 6,  67.,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  following  illustrations :  Xeo.  Anab.  3,  2,  56*  dff^Xianpov  iiiiiv  iroptit- 
la^cu  nXaitnov  iroifiaemivovQ  riav  SirXiuv,  (va  rd,  eictvo^pa  ical  6  iroX^c  ^X^^ 
iv  da^aXitrripif  j,  Polyaen.  3,  10,  7.  Iralt  rb  <rrpaT6KiBov  ttg  IrtpdupKiQ 
irXtvBioy,  rd  fikv  eKiv^dpa,  cm  ri)v  lirnov  tig  rb  fuaov  Xa^uw.  Arrian  Tact, 
p.  69.  nXaiatov  ik  bvofidZtToi^  6w6rav  irpbg  ndaag  rdg  nXivpdg  trapard^tirai 
rig  Iv  irtpoiiiiai  ^^fiart*  TlXiv^iov  ik,  r.  r.  X« 

«  T&e  Mm,  4rc.9  the  rear,]  In  this  arran^ment  there  was  much  judgment 
shown ;  for  the  command  of  the  rear  division  was  a  much  more  arduous 
office^  and  therefore  fittest  for  the  youth,  strength,  and  energy  of  Demote 
thenes. 

^  Multitude.]  'SvmeXj^  light«rnied  of  every  daM,  and  also  camp-folo 
lowers  of  every  description. 
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When  they  were  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus  % 
they  found  there  a  party  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies  drawn 
up  in  battle-array  against  them.  These  they  routed,  and 
having  gained  the  passage,  they  went  forward.  The  Syra- 
cusans, however,  pressed  hard  upon  them,  the  cavalry  riding 
alongside  of  them,  and  the  light-armed  ^  pouring  in  their 
missiles.  Having  this  day  proceeded  about  forty  stadia,  the 
Athenians  encamped  for  the  night  on  a  hill.^  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  were  on  their  march  early  in  the  morning,  and 
bRgt  proceeding  about  twenty  stadia,  having  descended  into  a  • 
diampaign  spot,  they  there  encamped,  with  the  intention  of 
procuring  some  eatables  at  the  houses  (for  the  country  was 
inhabited),  and  of  carrying  some  water  ^  with  them  from 
thence ;  for,  further  on,  it  was,  for  many  stadia  of  the  way  they 
bad  to  pass,  not  abundant.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Syracu- 
sans going  forwards,  obstructed  the  passage  in  the  way  before 
them.  This  was  a  hill  difficult  of  access,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  rocky  ravine;  and  the  place  was  called  the 
Acraeum  Lepas.^^.  On  the  day  following  the  Athenians  went 
forwards,  and  the  cavalry  and  darters  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies,  who  were  numerous,  impeded  their  progress  by 
launching  missiles  and  riding  alongside.^ ^  And  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  Athenians  maintained  the  combat,  but  at 


0  Ford  of  the  Anaput.]  This  must  have  been  near  at  hand,  unless  they 
traversed  the  river  bank  in  order  to  find  a  ford  higher  up ;  for,  according 
to  Swinburne,  the  river  is  very  deep  towards  the  mouth, 

7  The  cavalry,  dfc.]  These  bodies  usually  acted  together  in  harasnng  the 
march  of  a  retreating  army. 

»  Ona  hiU.]  This  may  distinctly  be  fixed  by  the  excellent  map  of  Cap- 
tain Smyth. 

9  Water.]  This,  in  the  fainting  heat  of  a  Sicilian  autumn,  was  one  of 
the  most  essential  necessaries, 

10  Acraum  Lepas^  i.  e.  the  peak  of  the  heights.  'AxpaXov  is  merely  an 
adjective  from  dxpa :  and  Xl«rac  denotes  a  rough,  bare  heath.  So  Hesych.  ex- 
plains it  dgpSrarov,  Suidas  dxpoTfiptov,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus, 
cited  by  Vales,  on  Hesych.,  cucpov  rod  5povc.  This  sense  Xlirac  derives  from 
Xiirai,  to  strip  bare,  peel  off.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  the  conutv- 
verted  expression,  nirpa  Xinpag,  in  Theocrit.  Idyll.  1,  40.  It  undoubtedly 
^^ifies  a  rough  rock. 

The  appellation  may,  therefore,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
mountain,  the  Schriek  horn  (i.  e.  cleft  horn).  Now  this  Acreeum  Lepas,  Thu- 
^dides  says,  was  difficult  of  access ;  not  inaccessible ,  as  Smith  renaers. 

>  *  Hiding  alongside.]  Thus  gradually  confining  the  line  within  narrower 
and  narrower  limits,  and  consequently  disordering  the  ranks. 
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last  were  obliged  to  retreat  back  to  the  same  camp,  where 
they  had  no  longer  an  equal  supply  of  provisions'^;  for  it 
was  impracticable  to  go  far  from  the  main  body,  because  of 
the  cavalry. 

LXXIX.  Early  in  the  morning  they  decamped,  and  again 
proceeding,  forced  their  way  to  the  fortified  hill.'  There  they 
found  in  their  front,  above  the  embattled  wall,  the  enemy's  in- 
fimtry,  ranged  many  deep,  for  the  place  was  narrow.  And 
the  Athenians  making  a  charge  endeavoured  to  storm  the  wall, 
but,  being  assailed  with  numerous  missiles  from  the  hill  (whicB 
was  steep,  and  made  the  weapons  sure  of  their  aim),  and  being 
unable  to  force  the  work,  they  again  retreated  and  took  some 
rest  There  happened,  too,  to  come  on  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain,  such  as  at  the  autumn  (which  was  now  coming  on) 
is  usual.  At  this,  however,  the  Athenians  were  yet  more  dispi- 
rited, and  thought  that  all  these  things  were  in  combination, 
for  their  destruction.^  While  they  were  resting  themselves, 
Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  send  a  detachment  of  the  army 
to  again  block  them  up  on  the  rear  and  on  the  road  which 
they  had  before  come.  But  they  too  made  a  counter-move- 
ment of  some  forces,  and  prevented  its  execution.  And 
ader,  the  Athenians,  retreating  with  their  whole  force  further 
into  the  plain,  there  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  day 
they  went  forward,  and  the-Syracusans  made  attacks  on  every 
side,  wounding  many;    and  when  the  Athenians  advanced 


>2  An  eaual  a^ply  of  provisions.]  Smith  wrongly  renders :  *'  all  further 
supplies  oi  provisions  were  totally  cut  off." 

1  The  forlified  MIL]  Mitford  makes  them  now  only  approach  the 
Acrseum  LepaSy  whereas  they  had  attempted  it  the  day  before.  He  also 
speaks  of  **  errors  of  conduct  having  occurred  in  the  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydides/*  The  historian  has,  however,  eiven  no  opinion.  **  By  their  slow- 
ness,'* Mitford  observes,  "  the  generals  k>8t  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
Acr»um  Lepas."  And,  indeed,  it  does  seem  that  tney  lost  the  only  chance 
of  carrying  the  hill  in  question,  by  not  going  forward  when  they  had 
descended  to  the  plain  mentioned.  But  the  stopping  there  was  rather  their 
misfortune  than  their  fauU  ;  for  it  seems  they  were  in  great  want  of  provi- 
sions,  and  water  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  procure  here. 

<  AU  these  things  were,  S^c]  Or,  were  ominous  of  their  destruction.  It 
is  here  sensibly  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  **■  as  constant  exertion  tends  to 
maintain  the  animation  which  success  has  raised,  so  new  and  unexpected 
opposition  commonly  enhances  the  depression  of  the  unfortunate.*'  l^it 
had  before  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Syracusans.    See  c.  6,  70. 
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upon  them,  they  retreated,  but  when  the  other  party  retreated, 
tfaey  pressed  upon  them,  especially  falling  upon  the  hindmost, 
thus  trying,  by  routing  them  in  detail,  to  throw  the  whole 
army  into  alarm.^  And  for  a  considerable  time  the  Athenians 
held  out  in  this  sort  of  combat,  but  afler  proceeding  five  or 
six  stadia,  they  rested  in  the  plain ;  the  Syracusans,  too,  having 
retired  from  them  to  their  own  camp. 

LXXX.  At  night,  it  was  determined  by  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, since  the  army  was  now  in  a  wretched  condition 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  many  were  disabled  by  wounds  in 
the  numerous  charges  made  upon  them  by  the  enemy,  to  draw 
off  the  forces,  (after  kindling  numerous  fires,)  not,  indeed, 
by  the  way  they  had  intended  to  go  ^,  but  the  contrary  to  that 
which  the  Syracusans  were  guarding,  namely,  towards  the 
sea.  Now,  the  whole  of  that  course  for  the  army  was  not  in 
tlie  direction  of  Catana  \  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicily, 
by  Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities  there,  both  Grecian  and 
Barbarian.  Having  therefore  lighted  numerous  fires,  they 
inarched  off  in  the  night  And  (as  it  is  usual  for  all  armies, 
especially  very  large  ones,  to  be  seized  with  affright  and  panic 


^  Thus  trying,  by,  ^c]  Smith  renders,  "  if  at  any  time  they  put  small 
parties  to  flight,  they  struck  a  consternation  into  the  whole  army."  Such, 
nowever,  is  certainly  not  the  sense ;  and  though  the  Latin  translators  vary, 
yet  no  one  of  them  ^ves  the  least  countenance  to  this.  It  can  be  no  other 
than  that  above  assigned.  On  this  sense  of  fZiru^c  see  Matthiae's  Greek 
Grammar,  §  526.  and  my  note  on  Acts  27,  12.,  where  I  render  etira^c  ^vv- 
annro,  "  to  try  whether  they  could.*'  Indeed,  some  such  verb  is  constantly 
to  be  understood. 

1  Th^  way  they  had  intended  to  go."]  Namely,  to  the  inland  parts  occu- 
pied by  the  Siculi ;  for,  by  the  latter  part  of  Nicias's  speech,  it  is  plain  that 
such  was  their  intention. 

«  Not  in  the  direction  of  Catana^  This  is  merely  mentioned  to  instruct  the 
less-informed  reader  what  was  the  direction  of  the  course  they  were  now 
going  to  pursue.  It  was  not  to  Catana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
as  most  knew  how  Catana  was  situated  in  respect  ot  Syracuse,  they  would 
also  know  what  was  the  course  the  Athenians  were  now  about  to  take.  Yet 
•ome  antients,  as  Diodonis  and  Pausanias,  and  several  modems,  maintain 
from  this  passa^,  that  their  route  had  hitherto  been  in  the  direction 
of  Catana ;  which  is  impossible,  from  what  Thucydides  has  just  said. 
Tlieir  route,  he  tells  us,  had  been  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sea^coast : 
l^t  such  could  not  take  them  to  Catana.  It  majr,  however,  be  true,  that 
thdr  final  destination  was  Catana :  and  this  deceived  the  writers  in  ques- 
tion. 
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terrors  ^,  particularly  when  inarching  by  night,  and  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  with  the  enemy  near  at  hand),  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  division  of  Nici&s,  indeed,  as  it  led 
the  way,  kept  more  together  and  was  far  in  advance ;  but  that 
of  Demosthenes,  which  was  the  half  or  more,  was  separated 
from  ^  the  rest,  and  marched  in  disorder. 

About  daybreak,  however,  they  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  and 
entering  upon  what  is  called  the  Helorine  road  ^  they  went 
along  in  order,  that  when  they  should  be  at  the  river  Cacy- 
paris,  they  might  pass  along  its  bank  upwards,  and  so  to  the 
inland  country  ^ ;  for  they  expected  that  the  Siculi  whom  they 
had  sent  for  would  meet  them  thereabouts.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  river,  they  found  there  likewise  a  guard  of  Sy- 
racusans  blocking  up  the  passage  by  planting  a  palisade. 
Having,  however,  forced  the  guard,  they  passed  the  river,  and 
again  marched  on  to  another  river,  the  Erineus  ^ ;  for  that 
direction  their  guides  told  them  to  take. 

LXXXI.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies,  when  it  was  day,  and  they  found  the  Athenians  had 
decamped,  most  of  them  accused  Gylippus  ^  of  having  know- 
ingly permitted  the  Athenians  to  depart.  Losing,  however, 
no  time  in  pursuing,  by  the  course  which,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  find,  they  had  gone,  they  overtook  them  about  dinner-time. 
And  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  those  under  Demosthenes, 
who  were  the  hindmost,  and  marching  more  slowly,  and  in 


9  Panic  terrors.']  The  term  irifiara  is  a  verv  strong  one,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  passages :  Dionys.  Hai.  479,  94.  rapaxaJt  Mmw" 
Toy  U  BuyfiaTwv  iaifAoviuv,  and  628,  8.  ddfiara  evyriimro  Sk  toXq  Jki^ptf 
irlvoi£  \oyi9fjuHi  gat  Td  dtia  itifutra  irpOffytvSfUva.  Soph.  El.  411.  U  iti* 
/laroc  rov  WKvipov,  Sapient.  17,  8.  itiftara  Kcd  rapaxA^  AirtkcHfVBiy  ^or^^C 
vo(rov9ti£.  Onosand.  p.  99.  ra  i'A^l^utc  ithfjuira  vftotuvitrrovTa  raic  ^x^C 
TafkArrti^  r.  a.    See  also  Valckn.  on  Herod.  4, 103,  5. 

«  Was  separated  from, '\  See  my  note  on  Luke,  99,  41.  and  Hemsterfaus. 
on  Lucian,  t.  1 .  256. 

»  The  Helorine  road,"]  i.  e.  the  road  to  Helorus. 

0  Upwards,  and  to  the  inland  country^  It  is  plain  that  they  never 
intended  to  proceed  along  the  coast  to  Uamarina,  or  had  abandoned  that 
intention. 

7  The  Erineus.]  Or,  fig-tree  river.  This  is  a  mere  rivulet  compared  with 
the  Cacyparis,  and  about  three  miles  further  on. 

1  Accused  GyUppus.]    In  the  usual  temper  of  democratical  w 
(Mitford.) 
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less  order,  as  having  been  thrown  into  confusion  in  the  nighty 
they  immediately  charged  and  fought  them.  And  the  Syracusan 
horse  the  more  closely  surrounded  them,  as  being  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  hemmed  them  up  together.^  As  to  the 
division  of  Nicias,  it  was  distant  in  advance  about  five  stadia ; 
for  Nicias  led  his  men  more  rapidly  on''  than  Demosthenes, 
conceiving  that  their  safety  consisted  in  not  remaining,  as  fiur 
as  in  them  lay,  in  such  a  situation,  or  fighting,  but  in  re- 
treating as  quickly  as  possible,  and  fighting  only  just  as  far  as 
they  were  compelled.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  involved 
in  more  frequent,  nay,  continual  toil,  because  on  him,  as  be 
inarched  on  the  rear,  the  enemy  chiefly  pressed;  and  now 
when  he  saw  the  Syracusans  pursuing  him,  he  did  not  hold 
on  his  way,  but  ^  ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  batde  ^  until, 
by  the  delay  arising  from  that  disposition,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  himself  and  his  forces  thrown  into  great 
disorder ;  for  being  hemmed  in  at  a  certain  spot  which  was 
encircled  by  a  wall,  and  ^  had  approaches  at  either  end  (with 


<  Hemmed  them  tip  together.]  A  common  expedient  to  create  dis- 
order. 

9  Nkiat  led  hit  men  more  rapidfy  on.]  From  the  first  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  Athenian  eenerals,  coucemmg 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  retreat.  Nicias  thougnt  the  safety  of  the 
army  depended,  above  allthings,  upon  the  rapidity  of  its  march ;  the  insult 
of  assault  should,  therefore,  be  borne,  and  halts  made  to  repel  attacks,  only 
when  they  threatened  very  important  injury.  This  evidently  was  what 
Tbucvdides  approved.  But  Demosthenes  was  more  disposed,  on  every 
occasion,  to  revenge,  with  the  view  to  deter  annoyance.    (Mitford.) 

4  Did  not  hold  on  his  way,  but,  4^0  1*l)is  ^&s*  undoubtedlv,  under  al! 
circumstances,  a  blunder,  thou^  one  into  which  his  characteristic  bravenr 
was  likely  to  hurry  him.  Yet  m  proportion  as  he  was  encompassed  with 
greater  difficulties,  so  should  his  prudence  have  been  the  ereater. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  distance  at  which  uie  divisions  were 
separated  seems  partly  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  misinformation  of 
Demosthenes'  guides,  who  took  him  on  to  the  river  Erineus,  when  he 
should  have  turned  up  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Cacyparis.  Thucydides,  in- 
deed, does  not  toy  so  much,  but  we  are  left  to  infer  it. 

^  Banged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.]  Thus  changing  the  order  of 
inarch,  by  column  in  long,  hollow  parallelogram,  into  a  regular  line,  with 
the  heavy-armed  in  front,  the  light-armed  and  few  cavalry  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  baggage-bearers  and  inefficient  multitude  in  the  rear.  Now  this 
deposition  must  have  consumed  no  little  time,  which  gave  the  enemy 
leisure  to  bring  round  more  troops  and  finally  surround  him. 

0  A  certain  spot  which  was  encircled  by  a  wall,  and,  ^c]  The  sense  is  not 
very  clear,  but  cannot  well  be  that  assigned  by  Smith.  Thucydides  does 
not  say  that  the  olive  trees  were  at  the  issues  or  accesses ;  and  it  is  very 
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abundance  of  olive  trees),  they  were  assailed  with  missiliesfrott' 
every  quarter.^  Such  sort  of  attacks,  and  not  close  combats,^ 
the  Syracusans,  with  reason,  employed ;  for  to  jec^>ardy  their  • 
lives  against  desperate  men  ^  like  the  Athenians,  was  not  so  * 
much  for  their' s  as  the  enemifs  advantage;  and  moreover,* 
each  began,  upon  so  decided  a  success,  to  feel  a  sort  of  parsi-^ 
mony  of  life,  lest  he  should  be  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the' 
business ;  and  they  thought  that  even  thus,  they  might  subdue 
the  enemy  in  this  way,  and  take  their  prisoners. 

LXXXII.  Whereupon,  after  they  had  poured  in  their- 
missiles  from  every  quarter  on  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,* 
throughout  the  day,  and  saw  that  they  were  now  much  dis* 
tressed  from  wounds  and  various  hardships,  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  first  made  proclamation,  that  who- 
ever of  the  islanders  chooses  to  come  to  them,  and  depart  ^  with 


improbable  that  they  should,  for  the  accesses  were  probably  very  narrow. 
The  olive  trees,  it  should  seem,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  enclosure^ 
and  were  probably  the  chief  produce  of  the  ground ;  and  the  wall  was 
meant  to  defend  the  trees  from  the  browsing  of  cattle.    Now  that  there' 
were  inclosures,  sometimes  by  walls,  and  sometimes  by  deep  ditches  (see 
1. 1,  106.),  we  know  from  various  authorities.    But  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  the  olive  trees  to    do  with  the  matter  in  question?     Probably 
nothing;  and  the  circumstance  only  serves  to  mark  the  accurate  observation 
of  an  eye-witness,  just  as  the  insertion  at  St.  John,  6,  10.  "  now  there  was 
much  grass  in  the  place."    But  the  words  seem  also  to  imply  that  there' 
was  something  in  the  situation  which  particularly  exposed  the  Athenians  to 
missiles.    Now  this  could  not  be,  that  the  place  was  walled,  and  had 
approaches  at  either  end ;  but  it  must  have  been  that  the  indosure  was  a 
very  long  parallelognun,  so  that  they  were  on  both,  nay,  on  all  wlet 
within  reach  of  the  missiles. 

7  From  every  quarter.]  Literalljr,  **  by  those  who  stood  around.*'  As  the 
phrase  jdoXXciv  TnpurraSifv  is  unnoticed  by  the  commentators,  the  followiiog 
illustrations  may  be  not  unacceptable :  Hesych.  Trtpiffraidv,  irtpurrdtrrtQ, 
Arrian.  E.  A.  5,  17,  4.  rd  diipia  iripioradbv  /3aXXovrfc.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  67/ 
25.  iripiffrdtrrfQ  itakXov,  HerodoL  7,  225.  7ripu\^6vric  nepieraddv,  which 
lost  passage  shows  what  the  sense  of  iripurraibv  properly  is. 

s  To  jeopardy  their  lives  against  desperate  men,  4^.]  A  maxim  of  the 
antients.  Thus  the  diet  vpaktpbv  wfiirXiictvdai  toIq  il  avovoiaQ  dyafAaxo* 
fit  voce.  And  so  Xen.  Hist.  7,  5,  12.  roic  dirovivofiiitvotc  ov^fic  &v  vtrourai^. 
Hence  is  illustrated  Joseph,  p.  540,  9.  Biicag  aifr&v  r^v  dxoyvirttfcv  wc  iffxv*'« 

1  Depart.]  Not  "  come  over,**  as  the  translators  render;  for  dtruvai  can 
have  no  such  meaning.  Besides,  had  the  persons  in  question  come  over  to 
the  Syracusans,  they  would  have  been  at  once  deserters,  and  no  condiiiom 
as  to  retaining  their  freedom  would  have  been  necessary.  All  that  was  held 
out  was,  that  if  they  chose  to  depart,  they  should  retain  their  freedom^  and . 
consequently  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  or  where  they  pleased.    Tet,  k^' 

TOL.  III.  s 
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the  condition  of  retaining  his  freedom)  may  do  so.  An  oflFer  which 
was  accepted  by  some  few  cities  \  then  afterwards,  a  capitular 
tion  was  concluded  for  all  those  under  Demosthenes,  the  con- 
ditions being,  "that  they  should  surrender  their  arms,  but  that 
no  one  should  be  put  to  death,  either  by  violence,  or  by  sever- 
ity of  bonds,  or  by  want  of  necessary  sustenance." '    Then  all 
surrendered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
the  whole  of  the  money  in  their  possession  they  threw  down, 
and  deposited  on  shields  laid  on  their  backs  *,  and  they  filled 
four  shields.*  Then  the  prisoners  were  immediately  removed  to 
the  city.     As  to  Nicias  and  those  under  his  command,  they 
arrived  the  same  day  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  having  crossed 
it,  took  post  on  some  high  ground.^ 

LXXXIII.  The  Syracusans  having  the  next  day  overtaken 
bim,  told  him  that  those  under  Demosthenes  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  bade  him  do  the  same.  He,  however,  dis- 
trusting the  intelligence,  requests  a  safe  conduct  for  sending  a 
horseman  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And  on  his  return  with  the 
the  report,  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves,  he  sends  a 
message  by  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans,  that 
^  he  is  willing  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  this  condition,  that  the 

the  words  i!»c  <^c  Are  subjoined,  we  inust  reeard  dirdvat  as  a  verbum 
pntgnam,  two  clauses  being  here,  as  often,  blended  into  one. 

9  Some  few  cities,]  Not  many,  even  in  so  hopeless  a  situation,  when 
all  the  evils,  that  the  barbarity  of  antient  warfare  could  inflict,  were  im- 
pending, would  forsake  their  general  and  their  comrades ;  an  instance  of 
fidelitv  deserving  notice  the  more,  as  the  common  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
would  not  seem  to  merit  such  attachment  from  their  subjects;  and  while 
it  does  honour  to  Demosthenes,  it  certainly  reflects  some  credit  on  the 
government  of  Athens.    (Mitford.) 

s  Neceuary  sustenance,]  Or,  as  the  superlative  is  used,  **  absolutely 
necessary  sustenance'*,  "  the  common  necessaries  of  life.'* 

4  Shields  laid  on  their  backs.]  Thus  \jima  x^^P  signifies  the  back  of  the 
hand ;  and  (;trrca  fUpri  the  badk,  as  compared  with  the  belly.  This  I  men- 
tion, because  the  force  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  translators. 

^A  Filled  four  shields.]  This,  again,  is  a  circumstance  which  marks  the 
minute  observation  of  an  eye-witness. 

0  Arrived  the  same  day  at  the  river  Erineus,  S^c]  The  following  satis- 
fiwtory  solution  is  eiyen  by  Mitford  of  a  difficulty  which  will  r^ulily  occur 
to  the  reader :  **  Nicias,  having  ascended  some  way  by  the  course  of  the 
Cacyparis,  crossed  to  the  Erineus,  passed  that  stream,  considerably  above 
the  scene  of  Demostheoes's  fate,  and  encamped  on  some  hish  ground  near 
the  farther  bant"  ^  *   * 
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Athenians  shall  pay  down  whatever  sum  the  Syracusans  had 
expended  on  the  war,  and  that  until  the  money  shall  be  paid 
he  will  deliver  to  them  certain  Athenians  as  hostages,  <m^ 
for  each  talent''  ^  But  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  rejected 
the  proposals,  and,  proceeding  to  the  attack,  they  stationed 
their  troops  around,  and  assailed  with  missiles  these  as  they  had 
done  the  other  division,  until  the  evening.  By  that  time  the 
Athenians  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  through  want  of 
food  and  other  necessaries.  However  %  waiting  for  the  dead 
of  night,  they  were  going  to  pursue  their  march,  and  were 
taking  up  their  arms,  when  the  Syracusans  perceiving  it^ 
sounded  the  paean  (or  alarum).  On  which  the  Athenians^ 
finding  that  they  were  discovered,  laid  down  their  arms  again^ 
with  the  exception  of  three  hundred,  who,  forcing  their  way 
through  the  guards,  marched  by  night  just  how  ^d  whidier 
they  could. 

LXXXIV.  When  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  the  army  for- 
ward ;  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  still  pressing  upon  them 
in  the  same  manner,  and  launching  darts  and  missiles  from  all 
sides.  And  now  the  Athenians  hastened  on  to  the  rivtf 
Assinarus  ^  partly  as  being  urged  on  every  side  by  the  attacks 
of  the  numerous  horse,  and  tlie  other  multitude  (of  light-armed), 
and  thinking  they  should  there  be  more  at  ease^ ;  and  partly 


7  One  for  each  talent.]  See  note  on  1. 3,  70.  med.  Goeller  states  from 
Dorville  on  Charito  p.  286.  that  in  the  time  of  Hermocrates  a  talent  was  ^ 
medium  price  for  a  slave  of  either  sex.  From  Charito  1. 8,  88.  and  Herod. 
1. 6,  79.  he  infers  that  the  price  of  captives  by  the  lump  was  much  lower. 
Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  toe  price  varied,  as  m  every  thing  else,  according 
to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  person  to  be  redeemed. 

Here  Nicias  (who  all  alonfc  indeed,  did  every  thing  that  man  could  do) 
acted  with  the  greatest  prucfence  imaginable.  His  otters  to  treat  on  aay 
condition  but  surrender  were,  inde^,  rejected;  but  had  Dtoiostfaenes 
occupied  a  post  as  strong  as  himself,  and  ma<le  the  same  proposal,  there 
would  have  been  a  tolerable  chance  of  iu  being  accepted.  But,  indeed,  the 
Syracusans  had  now  fixed  their  minds  on  plans  of  vast  extent,  and  the  nm 
of  Athens  was  necessary  to  their  accomplishment.  It  was  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  any  such  proposals  would  now  be  accepted. 

•  However,]  i.  e.  notwithstanding  their  weakness.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  daring  and  activity  evinced  by  Nicias,  hardly  inferior  to  that 

of  Demosthenes  himself.  .  .    *u   r-  • 

i  The  Assmana,]     By  no  means  a  petty  nver,  and  next  to  the  bnneiM. 
«  Should  there  be  more  at  ease.]     Literally,  "  it  would  be  easier  for 

them,** "  be  better  for  them." 

8   « 
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through  weariness  and  desire  to  drink.  When,  therefore,  they 
were  at  the  bank,  they  rushed  on,  no  longer  observant  of  order^ 
bat  every  one  anxious  himself  to  pass  first ;  while  the  enemy 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  made  the  passage  difficult.^  For, 
being  compelled  to  march  on  crowded  together  in  a  mass, 
they  fell  upon  and  trod  each  *  other  under  foot ;  and  part 
t>erished  on  the  spot  from  the  spears  *  and  utensils  ^  while 
paxtf  entangled  together  7,  were  hurried  down  the  stream.® 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  (whose  banks  were  steep) 
were  posted  the  Syracusans,  who  assailed  with  missiles  from 
above  the  wretched  Athenians,  most  of  them,  greedily  drink- 
ing of  the  stream,  and  confusedly  huddled  together  in  the 

9  Made  the  pauage  difficult,]  What  added  to  the  difficulty  was  the 
extreme  steepness  of  the  hanks,  and  the  deepness  and  rockiness  of  the 
^nnel.  *'  Indeed,  Sicily,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mitford,  "  through  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent  is  high  land,  intersected  with  numerous  valleys 
whose  sides  are  commonly  steep,  and  the  banks  of  the  streams  flowing 
through  them  often  craggy." 

'  *  They  fell  and  trod  upon,  4"<^.]  So  iEschyl.  Pers.  512.  itcivtov  oXX^Xowtr. 
A  fimilar  calamity  is  recorded  by  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7.  190.  Bip.  See  also  my 
note  on  St.  Luke  1 1, 1 7. 

'  ^  Perished  on  the  spot  front  the  spears]  The  commentators  have  failed 
to  remark  that  irtpi  toXq  ooparioti  (u^iipovro  is  for  J^u^tipovro  iriipSfuvot 
wtpl  rolt  lofMTioig  I  as  Diod.  Sic.  7, 1 90.  iifitfi  Kai  \6yxQit  wipi7riip6fuvoi,  and 
Agftth.  100,  9.  TOic  tUv  0tXrarwv  ^iftoi  mptirralovng, 

^  Utensils.]  Partly,  I  imagine,  for  cooking,  and  partly  poles,  &c.  for 
tents. 

^  7  Entangled  together.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  lfitra\a(Te6fitvoi,  which  is  so 
little  understood  by  the  commentators,  that  the  following  illustrations  may 
be  not  unacceptable : 

Now,  TraX<S<r<rai  and  ifi'^aXatrtTot  were  loiiic  and  old  Attic.   Thus  iraXatrma 
in  Hesiod  Opp.  733.  and  Hom^Il.  A^  169.  and  1. 5,  35.;  and  j/iiraXao-<rw  in 
Herodotus,  Thu< 
time 

/tiyoyra.  Sometimes,  however,  was  used  ifinX^itriai  (tre  answering  to  O; 
ai  Plutarch  in  Oth.  12.  and  Dio  Cass.  1014.  Also  i/jiirt\aZiedat,  as  Dio 
Cass.  105,40.  We  have,  too,  IftwtX&Ztn  in  Phalar.  £p.  34.  ifiinXav^iii 
XlovflTiv.  and  Stob.  Ei.  Ph.  2,  680.  Hence  in  a  passage  of  Democritus  ap. 
Stob.  Ei.  Ph.  2,  408.  for  dfiiriXaZovirtf  which  is  a  vox  nihiii,  I  conjecture 
i/tTfXdZov(Tt,OT  ifiTrXaZovm, 

^  In  all  these  words,  ^aXdeeot,  lfifraXd99taf  kftirXdZta,  IpunXdZta,  the  ruling 
ngnification  is  nXUu  and  ifitrXtKw,  In  irtAdtrew  die  various  significations 
arose  thus :  necto,  connecto,  misceo,  commisceo,  conspergo,  inquino  (and  the 
nine  may  be  said  of  irXdeeta,  viz.  necto,  texo,  struo,  machinor,JingOy  confingo). 
•  Hurried  down  the  stream,]  So  Aristoph.  Acham.  26.  d^poouearappkov^ 
nc.  where  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  there  is  a  metaphor  dirb  rStv  norafiitav 
pivudrwv. 

This  is  elegantly  imitated  by  Liv.  4,  33.  **  alios  in  aquam  compulsos 
guigites  ferunt."  ^  "       . 
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hollow  of  the  river.  And  the  Peloponnesians  ^  descending^ 
butchered  them,  especially  those  in  the  river,  and  the  water 
was  immediately  discoloured ;  yet  it  was  not  the  less  drunky 
mud  and  all,  bloody,  too,  as  it  was ;  nay^  to  most  it  was  an 
object  of  contest.^*^ 

LXXXV.  At  length,  after  numerous  corpses  were  now 
heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  river,  and  when  the  army  was 
one  scene  of  carnage,  part  being  slain  in  the  river,  and  part^ 
if  they  made  their  escape  thence,  by  the  horse ;  Nidas  sur- 
renders himself  to  Gylippus  (having  more  confidence  in  him 
than  in  the  Syracusans),  and  bids  him  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself,  but  to  cease  slaugh- 
tering the  rest  of  his  troops.^     Whereupon  Gylippus  gave 


0  Pdoponnesunu.]  Longinus,  in  citing  this  passage^  reads  Syracmatmi^ 
which  Duker  thinks  the  true  reading, "  since  notning  was  before  said  of  the 
Peloponnestofu,  and  the  Syracutmu  are  again  mentioned  i  nor  can  it  be 
seen  why  the  Peloponnesians  should  be  mentioned.*'  But  this  criticism, 
though  approved  bj  some  editors,  seems  to  be  venr  unsound.  Their  not 
having  been  mentioned  of  late,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  men> 
tioned  here.  The  present  service  was  a  dangerous  one  (namely,  attadung 
men  driven  to  despair),  and,  therefore,  the  Pdoponnesians  (being  by  far  the 
best  and  steadiest  troops)  were  the  fittest  for  it :  and  as  we  before  have 
learned  that  the  Syracusans  bepan  to  be  chary  of  their  personal  safety,  thev 
would  gladly  put  them  upon  it.  Besides,  as  Gylippus  u  just  aflerwanb 
mentioned,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  he  was  there  at  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnesians :  and  when  Nidas  was  induced,  for  security,  to  surrender 
himself  to  Gylippus,  and  not  to  the  SyracMHuu,  it  must  have  been  because 
Gylippus  had  a  strong  corps  of  Peloponnesians,  who  could  defend  the 
prisoners  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Syracusans.  As  to  the  reading  of  Lionginu^ 
It  may  very  well  be  accounted  for :  the  passape  seemd  to  have  been  citea 
from  memory,  or,  at  least,  with  very  cursory  mspection ;  and  certainly,  in 
such  a  case,  any  one  woiUd  be  inclined  to  write  Syracusant  rather  than 
Peloponneiians,  And  when  it  u  added,  that  not  a  single  MS.  has  Si^po- 
ffovffioc,  a  case  is  made  out  for  the  common  reading  so  strong  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  correctness. 

0  Object  of  contest,}  It  is  remarkable  that  irtpifiAxv*^  ^  almost  always 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  denote  what  is  highly  desii^Ed>le.  1  have, 
however,  noted  the  naturai  sense  in  Plato  de  L^.  815.  iripi^x*?^^  4*^ 
avTotQ  fi  rpo^Ti.  Procop.  de  iBdif.  p.  27, 17.  Aristot.^th.  1. 9, 8;  See  Hem- 
sterhus  on  Lucian,  1. 1, 540.  and  Wesselinc  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  2. 196, 1. 

1  Surrenders  himself  to  Gylippus,  ic.'\  it  is  strange  that  Mitford  should 
omit  to  narrate  the  heroic  and  moving  manner  in  which  the  surrender  waa 
made  by  Nicias.  Throughout,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  extreme  dutressea 
of  the  Athenians,  this  general  had  acted  a  most  noble  part;  and  thoo^ 
sinking  under  sickness  and  fatigue,  he  acquitted  himself  as  heroically  as  hb 
colleague  bad  ever  done  at  any  period.    It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the 

s  3 
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orders  <<  to  make  prisoners/*  And  the  rest,  such  as  had  not 
oonoealed  themselves  (who  were  many),  they  collected  together. 
They  sent  also  a  party  in  pursuit  of  those  three  hundred  who 
made  their  way  through  the  guards  by  night,  and  they  appre- 
hended them.  However,  what  was  collected  together  in  common 
of  the  army  was  not  considerable,  but  what  was  privately  se- 
creted ^  was  great,  insomuch  that  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  filled 
with  them,  since  they  were  not  taken  on  capitulation,  as  those 
with  Demosthenes.  But  no  inconsiderable  portion  was  slain ; 
fi>r  the  carnage  was  very  great,  and  inferior  to  none  in  this 
Sicilian  ^  [or  Grecian]  war.     No  inconsiderable  number  had 


Athenians  (u  appears  from  Pausan  1,  S9, 9.)  should  have  refused  to  permit 
hit  name  to  be  inserted  on  the  column  witn  those  that  had  fallen  m  the 
fervice  of  their  country  in  Sicily :  rarayvuMr^i i^,  Pausanias  says,  a/x/*aXii»roc 
ldiXoyn)c  f^vM  Kai  oIk  dui)p  KoXifUfi  irpkirktv.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  unjust,  not  to  say  ungrateful.  From  the  strong  expression  du^apfii' 
V9¥  rov  oTpaTtvftaroc  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  army  was  utterly  broken  and 
jettrojred  as  an  army,  and  that  therefore  a  capUulatioHwai  out  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  Nicios 
eftcted  in  the  most  prudent  manner;  and  his  conduct  shows  the  most 
anxious  interest  for  the  safe^  of  his  countrymen.  Insomuch  that  his 
words  and  manner  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  p^at  model  of  per* 
fection  when  (as  we  learn  from  St.  John  17,8.)  he  eiclauned,  "  If,  then^ye 
leek  me,  let  these  go  their  way." 

This  will  be  no  improper  place  to  introduce  and  consider  an  anecdote 
Mesenred  to  us  by  Pausanias,  and  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of 
Philistus,  or  Timseus,  or  Ephorus.  It  occurs  in  1. 7, 16, 3.  where  he  records 
the  magnanimous  conduct  of  KaXXiorparog  6  ^E/iniiov  wp6t  Alhivaiov^' 
rv^nf  ydp  nf  Avipl  lirwapxh^*'*'^  ^^  ZucfXi^  ol  rt  'AdifvaToi  kom,  tvtn  aXXoi 
rov  9r6\ov  furioxiiKfffav,  dwuWwro  irobc  np  fforaiuf  rtf  *X(nv&p^*  toti  rf 
XaXXtffTpArtit  vapkexi  rdX/ta  iumrkvat  oid  rmv  iroXffi/MV,  dyovn  roi^t  linria/Q, 
it£  ik  rb  wo\^  diriottviv  airr&v  Ig  Karavifv,  Avktrrpti^v  6irUrti  ri}v  ain-r/y  av^ 
M&y  ic  ^vpoKoicas^  dtapirdZovrag  vtip&v  rb  'A^ijvalinv  vrparSTreSov,  Karo' 
ftE^Xft  ri  tffov  Trivrt  i(  airr&v,  xai  rpaitfuira  iirUccupa  a^bc  cat  b  linroc  Xa- 
tdvrtQ  d^iavt  ri}v  yj^xv^*  oiirog  /<iv  ^j)  iiyadiiv  d6Kav  'A&ifvaioic  kcu  airif 
Krmfuvog,  iripuiroltiffi  rt,  wv  ^pxt,  Kal  irtkt^rfi<nv  aifrbc  iKOVtrliag, 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  made  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
of  the  slain  on  the  occasion,  namely,  eighteen  thousand,  seems  incredibly 
Urge,  He  says,  besides,  that  seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  But  if 
we  take  into  the  account  the  considerable  number  that  escaped,  or  were 
concealed  by  private  persons,  it  will  raise  the  amount  of  this  division  to 
iomethine  near  thirty  thousand,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
Thucydides,  that  the  division  of  Nidas  was  the  half,  or  more.  I  suspect, 
then,  that  Diodorus  wrote  ^croKurxcXiovc :  uid  that  the  fivpiovt  (wntten 
^1^)  arose  from  the  fiiv  preceding. 

<  Privately  secreted,']  Or,  **  embezzled;"  namely,  by  the  individual 
ciptors,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  slaves. 

s  Sicilian.]  The  Schofiast  and  many  critics  read  Grecian.  And  there  is 
great  reason  to  think  this  the  true  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
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fallen  in  the  Tarious  attacks,  which  were  frequent,  madeoa  them 
during  the  march.  Many,  however,  toO|  escaped,  some  imm^ 
diately,  and  others  afterwards,  when  in  slavery,  contrived 
to  efiect  their  escape.  To  all  these  Catana  was  constantly 
a  place  of  refuge. 

LXXXVI.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  being  collected 
together,  and  having  taken  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
returned  with  them  and  the  spoils  to  the  city.  And  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  whom  they  took  they  thrust 
down  into  Latomia  (or  stone  quarries  ^),  considering  that  as 
the  surest  custody ;  but  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  put  to 
death  \  though  against  the  will  of  Gylippus ;  for  he  conceived 


cult  one,  and  was  more  likely  to  be  altered  into  the  other  than 
vend. 

>  Latomia,  or  ttone^quarriet.]  Namely,  those  from  whence  the  cify  had 
been  built ;  called  at  the  present  day  le  taglkUe.  Goeller  de  Situ,  refen  to 
Breval.  itin.  1. 1 .  p.  2S.  CIuYer.  S.  A.  p.  1 80.  seqq.  L.  B.  Cic  S.  Verr.  5,  S7. 
Fazell.  de  reb.  Sic.  Dec.  1, 1, 4.  c.  1.  p.  82.  Wass.  on  Thucyd.  7, 87.  Pcri- 
zon.  on  ^Han  Var.  Hist.  12, 44.  Letronne  p.  99.  Donrille  Sicul.  p.  178.seq. 
181.  seq.  194.  seq.  Brydone,  1. 1.  p.  251.  seqq. 

From  Aristid.  t.  3, 381.  A.  it  appears  that  the  place  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  the  public  i)rison.  see  also  Polysen.  5, 37.  and  Athen.  p.  7.  A. 
It  appears,  too,  from  Livy,  1. 32, 26.  that  the  word  Latomia  came  to  be  a 
common  name  for  a  prison. 

Much  to  the  jpresent  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of  Cicero  on  the 
Lautumis,  cited  by  Goeller :  Lautumias  Syracusanas  omnes  audistis,  (de- 
rique  nostis.  Opus  est  insens,  magntficum  regum  ac  tyrannorum.  Totnm 
est  ex  sazo  in  mutindam  lutitudinem  depresso  et  multorum  operis  penttot 
ezciso,  ideoque  quanquam  Aoriyatrrov  nihil  tam  clausum  ad  exitus,  nfliil 
tam  septum  undique,  nihil  tam  tutum  ad  custodtas  nee  fieri,  nee  cogitari 
potest.  In  has  lautumias,  si  qui  publice  custodiendi  sunt,  etiam  ex  ceteris 
oppidis  SiciliK  deduci  imperantur. 

^  Niciai  and  DemoMenet  ihey  put  to  deaihA  This  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  deeds  ever  perpetrated,  or  which  the  bauie  violadon  <^ 
faith  was  equal  to  the  ingratitude.  From  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  it  appears 
to  have  been  done  bv  a  decree  of  the  sovereign  people,  at  the  suggestion^ 
Diodorus  tells  us,  or  Diocles,  the  leader  of  a  democratical  party  and  the 
perpetual  opponent  of  Hermocrates;  for,  though  Tinueus  charges  it  upon 
Hemiocrates,  yet  that  is  justly  supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  calumnv 
arising  from  the  party  politics  of  his  time.  It  may  seem  strange  that  sncn 
an  atrocity  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  people  at  large;  but,  doubtless^ 
their  indignation  was  excited  and  their  fears  worked  upon  by  artful  dema- 
TOgues.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  the 
English  people,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  multitude  of  this  lungdom 
demanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  It  is,  too,  well  observed  by  hSA- 
ford,  that,  **  in  the  antient  democracies,  the  most  worthless  jndivldnd* 
touching  at  any  time  a  chord  in  consonance  with  popular  passion,  cooM 
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k:w6iild  be  a  glorious  distinction  for  him,  if,  in  addition  to  his 
other  achievements,  he  should  bring  home  to  Lacedsmon  the 
enemy's  commanders.^  Now  it  so  happened  that  one  (Demos- 
thenes) was  the  most  hostile  to  them  by  reason  of  the  occur- 
rences at  the  island  and  at  Pylus  ;  while  the  other  was  in  that 
very  respect  their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had  zealously 
promoted  the  liberation  of  the  men  from  the  island,  by  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  On  which  account  the 
JLacedsemonians  were  very  kindly  disposed  towards  him.*  In- 
deed for  this  reason  he  had  been  especially  induced  to  surrender 
bintself  to  Gylippus.  But  certain  of  the  Syracusans  (so  it  was 
said),  part  of  them  as  being  in  fear  ^  lest,  as  they  had  held  cor- 
respondence with  him,  he  might,  on  being  put  to  torture  on 
that  account,  throw  the  city  into  disorder  amidst  the  pre- 
sent success ;  others  of  them,  and  likewise  the  Corinthians, 
apprehensive,  lest  by  bribery  somehow  or  other  (as  he  was 
rich),  he  should  effect  his  escape,  and  then  some  harm  might 
befall  them  from  him  ^  —  prevailed  upon  their  allies,  and  had 


procure  the  sanction  of  sovereign  authority  for  any  villainy.  For  where 
neither  one  person*  nor  a  select  body  was  responsible,  but  the  whole  people, 
trulv  despotic,  were  the  common  authors  of  every  public  act,  the  shame  of 
Aaffitious  measures  was  so  divided  that  it  was  disregarded." 

It  is,  indeed,  afBrmed  by  Justin  that  Demosthenes  iUw  hhrneif:  but  this 
.it  so  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  report  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  j^c^  mentioned  by  Plutarch  Nic. 
.(  S7.  and  Philistus  ap.  Pausanias  p.  29, 4.  (though  omitted  by  Thucjrdides) 
that  after  concluding  the  unfortunate  capitulation  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make,  he  attemptedto  kill  himself,  but  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal. 

9  Bring  home,  /Ire]    In  antient  times,  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  com- 
manders was  always  thought  a  glorious  exploit,  as  seeming  to  imply  the 
-  amuhifation  of  the  army, 

<  kindly  disposed  towards  him.]    But  knowing  this,  it  was  so  much  the 
•baser  in  Gvlippus  to  permit  his  prisoners  to  be  touched;  and  as  this  mea- 
sure was  clearlv  brought  about  by  the  coalition  of  the  ultra  democrats  and 
the  party  which  had  before  held  correspondence  with  Nicias,  so,  as  Gylip- 
,pu8  was  afterwards  convicted  of  the  basest  dishonesty  in  embezzling  the 
treasure  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  Peloponnesians,  there  is  little 
.doubt  but  that  his  avarice  was  in  this  affair  worked  upon  by  those  who  were 
prepared  to  carry  the  thing  through,  oer/cw  ei  ne/as, 
i     *  In  fear.]    Namely,  lest  Nicias  should,  on  torture,  disclose  the  names 
.  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  held  correspondence. 
J     0  And  then  some  harm,  j-c]     It  should  seem  by  this  that  Nicias  had 
.always  been  ill  disposed  towards  the  Corinthians;  and,  probably,  he  had 
,  been  the  promoter  of  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Corinthian  territory, 
^jTfcorded  in  1.  iv. 
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him  put  to  death.^  On  this  account,  then,  or  something  very 
like  it,  was  Nicias  put  to  death,  the  least  deserving  of  all  the 
Grecians  of  my  time  to  have  fallen  into  such  a  calamity, 
inasmuch  as  liis  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  approved  virtue.® 

LXXXVII.  Those  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  Syracusans 
at  the  first  treated  very  harshly.^  For  being  in  a  holloyr 
place,  and  many  crowded  within  a  small  compass,  the  suffo- 
cating heats  ^  at  first  annoyed  them,  unsheltered  as  they  were 
from  the  sun ;  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  nights  coming  on 
autumnal  and  cold,  by  that  change,  soon  brought  them  into 
a  sickly  condition^;  especially  as,  by  want  of  room,  being 


7  Prewnied  upon,  /Ire]  These  words  must  be  understood  in  two  different 
ways,  as  applied  to  the  Syracusans  or  the  Corinthians.  In  the.  former  case, 
they  will  denote  that  the  Syracusans  prevailed  upon  their  allies  (namely, 
the  Lacedaemonians)  to  permit  them  to  put  to  death  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes. In  the  latter,  that  the  Corinthians  persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  permit  the  Syracusans  to  put  them  to  death. 

'  Hii  whole  conduct,  4^c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
following  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  which  seems  well  founded. 
Vivo/Aifffuviiv  is  to  be  taken  with  aptrijv,  and  the  phrase  denotes  **  what  wai 
accounted  such."  The  dptrijv  seems  to  have  a  reference  as  well  to  the 
duties  towards  God  as  those  towards  man.  The  vtvofiuruivijtf,  however, 
appears  to  be  meant  chiefly  for  the  former  of  these ;  by  wnich  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  religion  of  Greece  rested  merely  on  human  opinion 
and  institutions. 

>  TVeated  very  harshly.]  Their  whole  conduct  was,  indeed,  marked 
with  a  spirit  of  deliberate  cruelty,  the  general  vice,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
the  fairest  daj's  of  Greece ;  which  yet  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis^ 
position  of  the  people,  since  it  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  political 
state  of  the  country.    (Mitford.) 

*  HeaUA  Literally,  **sunt;^  i.  e.  rays  of  the  sun.  A  rare  use  of  the 
word,  of  which  Duker  gives  an  example  from  iElian  V.  H.  1. 13, 1.  It  may 
be  added  that  Sophocles  (Ed.  Col.  350.  has  riXiov  re  Ka{*fian  fiox^ovira,  and 
elsewhere  we  have  rav/ua  without  17X10V :  as  Genes,  c.  31,40.  in  a  passage 
very  similar  to  the  present.  Polysnus  8, 10, 2.  uses  ^Xtov  to  denote  the  heat 
of  the  sun ;  as  also  Euthymius  2ig.  1. 1, 249.  ov  tiaatig  vtrbv  ovSk  ^Xiov,  o^l 
trvoA^  avffiutv.  And  so  Cowper,  Task  3.  p.  88.  speaks  of  **  wholesome  airs 
—  clear  sunt." 

3  Brought  them  into  a  sickly  condition.]  Literally,  '*  altered  them  into;** 
i.  e.  operated  such  a  change  in  the  body  as  produced  sickness.  A  use  of 
veun-tpiito  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
note  on  1.  2, 49,  7.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  passages:  Philo 
Jud.  de  Vit.  Mos.  1.  i.  veutTtpitravTOQ  cl^  oviru  rrportpov  rov  aipoq,  Arrian 
E.  A.  4,  8,  3.  vc<u.  l^  rb  Bapiapucurtpov.  and  7, 15,  5.  vtiMir,  ic  ^pw.  So 
also  Hippocrates  cited  by  Foesius  in  v.  fitrataXXetv,  where  the  body  is  takl 
ftcraCoXXccv  ic  rwv  dvi/jiii>p  Iv  rytn  fitraXXdyyety, 

By 
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obliged  to  do  every  thing  ^  in  the  same  place ;  and  moreover, 
the  corpses  of  such  as  died  (some  of  their  wounds,  others  by 
the  change  of  diet  and  living,  or  the  like)  being  all  piled  to- 
gether in  heaps,  the  stench  was  intolerable.  And,  besides 
their  other  miseries,  they  laboured  under  hunger  and  thirst ; 
ibr  during  eight  months  ^,  they  had  each  of  them  only  a  cotyl  ^ 
of  water,  and  two  cotyls  of  com.  Indeed  of  whatever  else 
would  be  likely  to  befall  men  thrown  into  such  a  place, 
there  was  nothing  that  they  did  not  sufier.  And  for  some 
seventy  days  they  fared  thus,  huddled  together.  Afterwards 
the  Syracusans  sold  all,  except  the  Athenians  and  such  of  the 
Siceliots  or  Italiots  as  had  joined  them  in  the  expedition. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly, 
yet  could  not  be  less  than  seven  thousand. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  this  most  momentous  of  all 
the  events  that  happened  in  Greece  during  this  war ;  nay,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  greatest  of  all  on  record  respecting  Greece^ 


By  the  change  here  spoken  of  is  meant  the  change  of  season.  On  which 
it  is  truly  observed  by  Herodotus  2, 77.  iv  ydp  ryvi  /teratSXgm  roXtn  <&>^pw- 
wotn  ol  vovtToi  fiaXurra  yivovrai  —  r&v  vptw  fidXiOTa,  where  Valckn.  cites 
Hippocrat.  Aphor.  3,  1.  p.  18.  to  which  may  be  added  Damoxenus  ap. 
Atnen.  108.  Cf. 

■*  Do  every  thing.]  This,  the  commentators  observe,  is  said  honesfe. 
To  the  examples  adduced  by  Duker  may  be  added  Plutarch  Artax.  1, 16. 

•  Eight  months.]  Namely,  it  seems,  the  whole  time  that  they  were,  at 
least  aSof  them,  confined  in  this  place. 

^  ColjfL'j  Said  by  Hobbes  to  be  equal  to  our  half-a'pint.  But  Schneider, 
in  his  Lexicon,  more  correctly  fixes  the  cotvl  of  liquid  at  our  third  of  a  pint^ 
and  that  of  com  at  about  eight  ounces.  But,  of  course,  the  weight  would 
vary  accordine  to  the  kind  and  the  quality  of  the  com.  Matthise  and 
Boeckh,  cited  oy  Goeller,  offer  a  different  calculation ;  the  former  of  whom 
says  that  the  cotyl  was  half  a  choenix,  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
second  part  of  a  medimnus  or  bushel.  The  latter  says,  the  medimniis 
contained  six  hacts,  forty-eight  choenixes,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
cotyls ;  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  cubic  inches. 
(Matthise  says  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one.)  Consequently, 
the  cotyl  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  inches. 

How  scanty  this  portion  was,  we  may  conceive  from  the  fact  attested  by 
Diogenes  Laert.  8, 18.  and  Athen.  5, 29.  (cited  by  Wesseling  on  Diodonis) 
that  the  choenix  was  the  regular  quantity  for  a  day's  food.  And  from  Plu- 
tarch Camill.  it  appears  that  the  cotyl  of  wine  was  the  regular  allowance 
for  a  day.    In  Egypt,  indeed,  it  was /our  cotyls.    See  Herod.  S,  168. 

It  must  be  observed  that  those  who  thus  suffered  were  of  the  division 
under  Demosthenes.  Those  taken  with  Nicias  were  sold  for  slaves,  but  ex- 
perienced a  much  happier  fate. 
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both  as  being  to  the  victors  the  most  glorious,  and  to  the 
totally  discomfited  party  the  most  disastrous.  For  they  were 
wholly  and  in  every  respect  defeated,  and  in  nothing  suffered 
a  trifling  loss,  but  both  fleet  and  army  were  (so  to  speak) 
root  and  branch  destroyed,  nor  was  there  aught  that  did  not 
come  to  utter  ruin;  few  out  of  so  many  returning  home! 
Such  were  the  events  in  Sicily. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

I.  A^HEN  the  news  reached  Athens,  the  people  for  a  long 
time  discredited '  even  the  most  respectable  of  the  soldiery 
who  had  made  their  escape  from  the  very  scene  of  action,  and 
gave  the  most  accurate  intelligence;  nor  would  believe  that  so 
total  a  destruction  had  befallen  them.  When,  however,  they 
had  ascertained  the  fact,  they  were  exasperated  against  such 
of  the  orators  ^  as  had  zealously  promoted  the  expedition,  as  if 
they  had  not  themselves  decreed  iL^  They  were  enraged,  too, 
with  the  oracle-mongers  *  and  soothsayers,  and  whoever,  un- 
der a  professed  divine  impulse,  had  inspired  them  with  hopes  ^ 
of  subduing  Sicily.     Moreover,  the  state  of  all  a£Pairs  on  all 


»  Discredited,  Sfc]  Plutarch  relates  that  a  foreigner,  landing  at  Piraeus, 
went  into  a  barber's  shop,  which,  like  the  modem  coilee- house,  was  the 
usual  resort  of  idle  newsmongers  in  the  Grecian  cities  (as  we  find  after- 
wards in  Home),  and  spoke  of  the  event  as  what  he  supposed  would,  of 
course,  be  well  known  there.  The  barber,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
went  immediately  into  the  city,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
archons ;  who,  with  the  natural  anxiety  of  magistrates  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  despotic  nmltitude,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced 
the  barber  to  declare  his  news.  The  people,  in  extreme  agitation,  demanded 
his  authority'.  The  incautious  man  could  produce  none ;  he  had  no  pre- 
vious acquamtance  with  the  nerson  from  whom  he  received  the  information, 
and  knew  not  where  to  find  him.  The  indignant  multitude  immediately 
ordered  the  barber  to  the  torture  of  the  wheel  (a  mode  of  punishment 
nowhere  exactly  described  to  us,  but  which,  it  seems,  might  be  borne  long), 
and  he  was  not  released  till  some  of  the  more  fortunate  few,  who  haa 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  war,  arriving,  confirmed  the  uncertain  intelli- 
gence.   (Mitford.) 

^  Orators.]  Krueger  thinks  that  these  were  Dinostratus,  Pisander,  and 
Andocides. 

^  As  if  they  had  not  themselves  decreed  i/.]  i.  e.  been  the  authors  of  the 
measure.  For,  indeed,  as  Mitford  observes,  the  people  in  assembly  holding 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  government,  every  one  being  free  to 
propose,  and  sometimes  a  majority,  with  tumultuous  clamour,  commanding 
measures,  there  could  be  no  duly  responsible  minister. 

4  Oracle-mongers.']  It  was,  Krueger  observes,  from  being  deceived  by 
oracles,  that  the  people  formed  such  magnificent  hopes.  He  refers  to 
Aristoph.  Eq.  961,  lOiO.  1086.  Av.  978.  Plut.  Nic.  12.,  and  says,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Pnilochorus  and  Plutarch  Nic.  23.  that  Stilbides,  a  famous  augur, 
accompanied  the  expedition. 

5  Inspired  them  tvilh  hopes.]  Literally,  **  put  them  on  hoping ;  *'  for, 
iTrtXniKu  signifies  irr'  iXtrUaQ  ayur. 
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sides  filled  them  with  grief  ^ ;  and  at  the  present  conjuncture, 
they  were  beset  with  fear  and  consternation  the  most  extreme. 
For  they  were  not  only  suffering  extreme  grief  at  the  depri- 
vation which  each  individually  and  the  state  at  large  sus- 
tained by  the  loss  of  such  numbers  of  heavy-armed  and  cavalry, 
and  such  a  mass  of  the  flower  of  their  youth  as  they  were 
conscious  they  had  not  lefl  the  like ;  but  seeing  that  there  wan 
no  sufficient  number  of  ships  in  their  docks,  nor  stores  and 
equipments  for  a  navy,  nor  funds  in  the  treasury  [to  send 
fertli  such  another  fleet "],  they  were  at  this  crisis  in  despair 
of  their  safety ;  and  thought  that  their  enemies  in  Sicily  would 
presently  proceed  with  their  fleet  to  the  Piraeus  (especially 
as  having  been  so  completely  successful) ;  and  that  their  foes  at 
home  would  now,  as  being  doubly  provided  with  every  requi- 
site, assail  them  in  full  force,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
the  aid,  too,  of  their  own  revolted  allies.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
judged  expedient  not  to  give  way,  but  bear  up  ^  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  especially  (procuring  timber  and  money 
from  every  possible  quarter  ^)  to  prepare  a  fleet ;  also  to  put 
affairs  in  a  state  of  security  among  the  allies,  and  especially 
Euboea;  to  curtail,  too,  the  state  expenses  to  something  more 
of  moderation  and  frugality  '^;  finally,  to  collect  a  certain 


0  FUied  them  with  grief,]  Our  historian  shows  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  by  noticing  the  first  expressions  of  the  popular 
feeling  venting  themselves  in  anger  and  rage ;  and  tlien  those  violent  pas- 
sions bubsiding  into  deeply -settled  grief  at  the  past,  and  extreme  alarm  for 
the  future. 

7  Sufficient  —  to  iend  forth  such  another  fleet.]  These  last  words  are  im- 
plied in  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

'  It  toot  judged  expedient,  Src»]  One  cannot  but  admire  the  magnanimity 
of  this  resolution,  as  well  as  the  judgment  shown  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
It  seems  that  the  danger  of  the  crisis  gave  the  able  and  discreet  that  power 
to  take  the  lead,  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived  by  the  cabals  of 
crafty  and  rash  demagogues. 

9  Procuring  timber  and  money  from  every  posnbte  quarter,]  Literally, 
**  scraping  together  timber,"  &c.  It  is  strange  that  Goeller  should  jom 
33fi/  hv  Svyuyrai  with  rrapatTKivaZto^ai  vavTucov.  These  words  dearly 
belong  to  ^vfAiropiaafiipovCf  &c. 

'0  To  curtail  the  state  expemety  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
brief,  and  therefore  obscure,  words  ritv  Kara  n)vy  irdXiv  n  ig  c^rlXfiav  aw- 
^pov'iacu, 

Duker  has  shown  that  those  words  do  not  repard  private  expense^  <Mr 
luxury  (which,  he  says,  by  the  deprivation  the  citizens  suffered  from  the 
fortification  of  Decelea,  was  necessarily  moderate),  but  public  expense,  at 
laid  out  on  sacrifices,  spectacles,  judicial  functions,  &c.  (to  use  the  words  of 
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board  of  government  '^  composed  of  elderly  persons,  who 
might,  as  occasion  should  require,  consult  on  any  business  that 
presented  itself  *'^  for  their  consideration.  Moreover,  from  their 
present  fear,  the  people  (as  is  usual  with  the  multitude)  were 
readily  disposed  to  be  orderly.'^  And  what  was  resolved  to 
be  done,  that  they  carried  into  execution.  And  thus  ended  the 
summer. 

II.  The  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  were  presently 
on  the  alert  at  the  severe  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily.  Those  who  before  had  been  allies  of 
neither  party,  now  thought  that,  even  if  they  were  not  called 
upon,  they  ought  not  to  hold  oif  from  the  war,  but  voluntarily 
go  against  the  Athenians,  not  only  as  each  thinking  that  if  the 
Athenians  had  succeeded  in  Sicily,  they  would  have  gone 
against  tkem  too ;  but,  moreover,  conceiving  that  the  remain* 
der  of  the  war  would  be  but  short,  to  participate  in  which 
would  be  honourable.  Those,  again,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Lacedsmonians  were  more  zealous  than  ever,  longing  to 
speedily  free  themselves  from  their  heavy  labours  and  sacri* 
fices.    But  especially  the  subject  states  of  the  Athenians  mani- 


Thucydides  at  C.  4.  cat  rtk  aXXa  uirov  ri  Uokh  dxpiiov  &vdKi9Ki9^ai^  &€•)» 
the  savings  on  which  items  were  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
war. 

Here  I  would  compare  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen,  60.  C,   T^  hijrvov  keri 

li  Board  of  government^  I  know  not  how  the  <ipx^  "^"^^  ^^^  ^ 
better  expressed.    Smith  absurdly  renders  it  *'  sovereignty." 

1*  Who  might,  <$'<?.]  i.  e.  previously  to  its  being  introduced  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate,  or  the  public  assembly  otthe  people.  Here,  again. 
Smith  totally  misconceives  the  sense.  This  measure  was  intended  (as 
Mitford  observes)  to  obviate  the  extravagancies  of  unbalanced  democracy ; 
though,  as  he  adds,  **  this  was,  indeed,  providing  for  the  prudence  of  exe- 
cutive government,  but  not  for  vigour,  not  for  secrecy,  not  for  despatch.** 

On  the  subject  of  these  irp6€ovXoi,  Kru^er  refers  to  Plutarch  S,  S99.  A., 
Wesseling  on  Herod.  6, 7.  and  Aristot.  Polit.  6, 5, 10.,  from  which  passages 
it  appears  that  the  name  vpotovKoi  was  rather  appropriate  to  an  oUgarchy 
than  a  detnocraci/, 

I)  Were  rea£ly  disposed  to  be  orderly.]  I  cannot  agree  with  Hobbes  and 
Smith,  who  take  lifraKTtiv  to  mean  "  order  their  government  aright;  **  a 
sense  neither  supported  by  the  usus  loquendi,  nor  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text as  that  above  adopted,  which,  moreover,  is  the  constant  signification 
of  the  word.  This  version,  too,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing most  true  observation  of  Plutarch  LucuII.  c.  2,  oiikv  yip  Av^piifrov 
i^oapKrSTepov  tl  irpdrrouv  ioKovvro^,  oifb'  a{f  ir&kLV  ^rnxwripov  imffraviac 
0vara>JtvroQ  vwb  rijc  HfxnQ* 
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fested  their  readiness  to  engage  in  revolt,  even  beyond  their 
ability  to  maintain  it,  and  that  because  they  formed  their  judg- 
ments under  the  influence  of  passionate  and  sanguine  feelings ', 
and  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  but  that,  on  the  ensuing 
summer  at  least,  they  should  gain  the  mastery.^ 

The  Lacedaemonian  state  at  all  these  concurring  circum- 
stances took  courage^,  and  especially  because  the  allies  in  Sicily 
would,  in  all  likelihood  (as  there  was  necessarily^  now  a  great 
accession  of  nautical  power),  be  with  them  at  the  spring  with 
a  powerful  force.  Full  of  hope,  therefore,  in  every  respect^ 
they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  war  with  alacrity,  reckoning  that 
if  it  were  once  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  they  should 
be  hereafter  free  from  such  dangers  as  that  which  would  have 
threatened  them  from  the  Athenians,  had  they  acquired  Sicily; 
and  that  by  pulling  them  down,  they  should  themselves  se- 
curely hold  the  dominion  of  all  Greece. 

III.  Immediately,  therefore,  this  winter  their  king,  Agis, 
proceeding  with  an  army  from  Decelea^,  collected  money 


*  Because  they  formed  their  judgmenU,  4^c.]  With  this  whole  chapter 
compare  i.  4, 108. 

<  No  longer  entertained  a  doubt,  4'<^.]  i.  e.  would  no  longer  allow  them- 
lelves  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that,  &c.  Such  is,  J  conceive,  the  sense^ 
which  has  been  misconceived  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  and  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  recent  commentators,  who  have  not  seen  that  for  aitroig 
should  be  read  avroic,  which  removes  the  only  real  difficulty ;  for,  at  it^m- 
yivt^tu  we  may  easily,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  supply  aifrdv. 

3  Took  courage.]  For  there  had  been  very  serious  alarm  entertained  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  as  to  the  consequences  to  them  of  such  an  addition  of 
power  to  Athens  as  the  conouest  of  Sicily  must  have  supplieds  "  No  evil 
(says  M itford)  that  could  befall  the  aristocracies  which  composed  the  Lace- 
daemonian confederaqr,  was  so  dreadful  and  so  odious  as  subjugation  under 
the  tyrannous  rule  of  the  Athenian  multitude.  Nor  was  Lacedaemon  itself 
without  alarm ;  for,  though  the  conquest  of  Sparta  was  not  likely  soon  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Athenian  arms,  yet  there  was  no  inferior  evil  which 
might  not  be  expected,  and  quickly." 

4  Necessariij^.]  Such  seems  to  oe  the  sense  of  kot  AvayKtiv,  where  there 
is  reference  to  the  naval  ouotas  which  would  be  sent  from  the  other  states 
of  Sicily,  now  under  the  domination  of  Syracuse. 

^  Proceeding  with  an  army  from  Decelea,]  There  is  reason  to  think, 
though  Thucydides  nowhere  expressly  asserts  it,  that  King  Agis,  from  the 
first  erection  of  Decelea,  had  staid  there  in  command  of  the  large  force 
assigned  for  its  garrison,  and  to  ravage  the  neighbourins  country.  Why  he 
should  have  remained  there,  is  well  accounted  for  by  Mitford.  '*  He  thete 
attained,  what  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  enjoyed,  a  perennial  military 
command.    Here  he  found  himself  really  king ;  here  he  was  free  from  tfai 
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among  the  allies  for  the  formation  of  a  navy.     Then  turning 
his  course  to  the  Malian  gulf,  and  (excited  by  an  old  enmity), 
afler  taking  considerable  spoils  from  the  CEtseans,  he  exacted 
of  them  a  large  sum  ^  [by  way  of  ransom] ;  and  the  Achseans 
of  Pthiotis  and  other  dependants  of  the  Thessalians  in  tliose 
parts  (against  the  will  of  the  Thessalians,  who  sent  remon- 
strances), he  compelled  to  give  some  hostages  and  money ;  and 
deposited  the  hostages  at  Corinth,  which  state  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  to  the  alliance.    The  Lacedaemonians  also  issued 
out  requisitions  to  the  allies  for  the  building  of  one  hundred 
ships ;  and  themselves  and  the  Boeotians  they  rated  at  twenty- 
five  each,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  at  fifleen,  the  Corinthians 
also  fifteen,  the  Arcadians,  Pellenians,  and  Sicyonians  ten ; 
the  Megarseans,  Trcezenians,  and  Hermionians  ten.     They 
likewise  made  all  other  preparations,  as  intending,  immedi- 
ately on  the  spring,  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  war. 

IV.  The  Athenians,  too,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  which 
they  had  formed,  proceeded  this  winter  to  the  building  of 
ships  with  the  timber  which  they  had  procured :  also  forti- 
fying Sunium,  that  it  might  afibrd  a  secure  shelter  for  their 
corn-ships  in  the  coasting  trade,  abandoning  the  fortification 
which  they  had  erected  in  I^conia,  when  on  their  voyage  to 
Sicily,  and  in  all  other  respects  wherein  there  seemed  to  be 
any  needless  expense,  contracting  every  thing  within  the  limits 
of  economy :  but,  above  all,  they  kept  a  vigilant  look  out  over 
their  allies,  that  they  might  not  revolt. 


vexatious  and  degrading  control  of  the  ephors ;  here  he  might  not  only  use 
at  discretion  the  troops  immediately  under  his  orders,  but  he  had  authority 
to  levy  forces,  raise  contributions,  exercise  command  among  the  allies  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  treat  with  foreign  states.  'l*hus  vested  with  inde- 
pendent power,  he  was  of  course  respected,  and  could  make  himself  feared; 
8o  that  much  more  deference  was  paid  by  the  states  of  the  confederacy  to 
Agis,  in  his  garrison  at  Decelea,  than  to  any  Spartan  king  at  home,  or  even 
to  the  Spartan  government  itself." 

d  Exacted  of  them  a  large  sum.]  Namely,  by  way  of  redeeming  or  ran- 
soming the  property :  an  expedient  frequently  employed  by  the  buccaneers 
of  modem  times.  For  such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  xphf^^'^a  ixpdtaro, 
and  not  that  assigned  by  the  translators,  "  made  money  of  it ; "  a  signifies^ 
tion  of  but  slender  authority. 

On  the  old  enmity  or  grudge  just  before  mentioned^  see  1. 5, 92,  seq.  and 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  1. 7, 1^. 
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V.  As  both  parties  were  occupied  in  these  afikirs,  and,  in 
their  preparation  for  war,  seemed  to  be  as  it  were  but  cam^ 
mencing  it,  the  Eubceans,  first  of  all,  sent  ambassadors  this 
winter  to  Agis  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians.^ 
He,  accepting  their  proposals,  sends  for  Alcamenes  son  of 
Sthenelaidas,  and  Melanthus,  to  go  as  governors  into  Euboea. 
They  accordingly  went,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred 
of  the  Neodamodes  [or  newly  enfranchised],  and  Agis  pre- 
pared measures  for  transporting  them  thither.     In  the  mean- 
time came  the  Lesbians,  who  were  desirous  to  revolt.  And  on  the 
Boeotians  aiding  them  ^  in  their  negotiations,  Agis  was  induced 
to  postpone  matters  concerning  Euboea,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  forwarding  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  giving  them  Alca- 
menes as  harmost  [or  governor],  who  was  to  have  gone  to 
Euboea ;  and  the  Boeotians  promised  to  send  ten  ships,  and 
Agis  ten.      Now  these  affairs  were  transacted  without  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state.    For  Agis,  so  long  as  he 
continued  at  Decelea  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  had 
authority  both  to  send  off  troops  whither  he  pleased,  to  raise 
forces  and  levy  money.     Indeed  the  allies  did  at  that  time 
(it  may  truly  be  said)»  yield  obedience  much  rather  to  him ' 
than  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home ;  for  having  a  powerful 
force  under  his  command,  he  inspired  immediate  awe  wherever 
he  went     He  was  now  forming  arrangements  for  the  aid  of 
the  Lesbians.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Chiansand  Erythraeans, 
themselves  also  ready  to  revolt,  did  not  have  recourse  to  ^i5, 
but  resorted  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home.     With  these 
likewise  went  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphemes,  who  was 
viceroy  to  king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  ^,  of  the  maritime 


1  The  Eubctani  first,  4t^.]  This  might  very  well  have  been  expected ; 
though  (as  M itford  observes}  Euboea  was  a  country  so  important  to  Athens, 
that  a  better  government  would  never  have  left  it  in  the  situation  of  a 
subject  state,  but  would  have  given  its  people  an  interest  with  themselves. 

V  Oil  the  Bceotiant  akUngth^]  Probably  from  the  tiea  of  affinity,  they 
being,  like  themselves,  of  %olian  race. 

The  wishes  of  this  most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  Lacedsemon  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  attendea  to. 

)  Yield  obedience  wuch  rather  to  him  than,  4*^.]  Hobbes  has  here  misre- 
presented the  sense,  from  not  properly  apprehending  the  conttruction. 

4  Viceroy,]    Or,  to  use  the  rersian  term,  satrap. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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parts  ^  [of  Asia  Minor].  For  Tissaphemes  was  calling  in  ^  the 
Peloponnesians  as  auxiliaries,  and  he  engaged  to  provide  them 
support^  He  had  lately  had  demanded  of  him  ^  by  the  king 
the  tribute  of  his  own  government,  for  which  (not  being  able^ 
by  reason  of  the  Athenians,  to  exact  it  from  the  Grecian  cities) 
he  was  in  arrears.  He  therefore  thought  he  should  be  more 
likely  to  obtain  that  tribute  by  humbling  the  Athenians,  and 
should,  besides,  bring  over  the  Lacedaemonians  into  alliance 
with  the  king,  and  thus  be  able,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
orders,  either  to  kill  or  take  prisoner  Amorges,  who  was  in 
rebellion  up  and  down  the  province  of  Caria.  Thus  the 
Chians  and  Tissaphemes  were  now  negotiating  this  business 
in  concert. 


&  Maritime  parts,]  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the  extent  of  the 
fCTeral  satrapies,  or  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  satraps.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon  (Hel.  1. 3, 1,  5.  et  seq.  and  2, J 9.)  that  Caria  was  the 

E roper  satrapy  of  Tissaphemes,  and  (Anab.  1,  1,6.)  that  Ionia  was  added  to 
is  command  by  the  king's  particular  favour ;  but  his  authority,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  other  officers,  was  often  extended  over  Sardis  and  great  part 
ofLydia.    (Mitford.) 

6  Calling  in,]  It  is  strange  that  all  the  translators  should  ha?e  missed 
the  true  sense  of  iTrrjyero. 

7  Provide  them  support.]  i.  e.  give  them  pay;  for  rpoft),  as  used  of  miFi- 
tary  service,  has  often  that  sense.  Nothing  places  in  a  stronger  light  the 
power  of  Athens,  than  that  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  should  require  the 
aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  enable  them  to  subdue  a  few  cities,  scarcely 
any  of  them  otherwise  than  unfortified,  being  so  kept  by  Athenian  jea- 
lousy. See  the  able  and  instructive  remarks  ofMr.  Mitford,  Hist.  Gr.  t.  4. 
175-8. 

8  He  had  lately  had  demanded  of  him,  ^c,]  The  translators  have  here 
all  misrepresented  the  sense,  by  mistaking  the  force  of  iriirpdyfitvog ;  for 
virrpax^at  frequently  signifies  to  exact ;  as  6,  51.  S,  3  and  37  and  87.,  and 
perpetually  in  the  best  Attic  writers.  And  here  (as  in  not  a  few  other 
cases)  the  error  of  the  tratulators  (for  which,  however,  there  was  the  less 
excuse,  since  the  Scholiast  had  long  before  pointed  out  the  true  sense, 
which  was  also  seen  by  Acacius  and  Duker)  has  led  the  historians  wrong,  as, 
for  instance,  Mitford.  (See  p.  178.)  There  had  been  yet  no  snch  remis' 
sum  as  he  speaks  of,  but  the  cities  in  Question  were  still  nomioally  regarded 
as  in  the  dominions  of  the  empire ;  ana  the  tribute  which  had  aforetime  been 
assessed  for  them  was  required  from  the  satraps ;  who,  however,  it  seems, 
contrived  to  defer  the  payment  by  representing  their  inability  to  levy  them* 
So  long  as  this  excuse  was  allowed,  the  satraps  had  no  reason  to  engi^  in 
hostilities  with  Athens ;  but  when  the  tribute  (nay,  even  the  arrears)  was 
demanded  of  them  (they  being,  as  the  Turkish  pachas  now  are,  farmers- 
general  of  the  revenue  in  their  government),  it  became  their  own  personal 
affair,  as  the  whole  sum  would  come  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  was 
likely,  therefore,  that  they  should  set  every  machine  in  motion,  to  be  rid 
of  the  only  impediment  to  the  collection  of  that  tribute,  by  pulling  down 
the  Athenian  power. 
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VL  And  now  Calligitus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Megaraean,  and 
Timagoras,  son  of  Atthenagoras  a  Cyzicene,  both  exiles  frmn 
their  own  countries,  and  residing  with  Phamabazus  ^,  son  of 
Phamaces,  came  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedaemon.  They 
had  been  sent  thither  by  Pharnabazus,  that  they  might  procure 
and  bring  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  and  also  that  he  himself 
might,  for  the  sake  of  the  tribute,  if  possible,  bring  the  Athenian 
cities  in  his  government  to  revolt  from  them ;  and  finaUy,  that 
by  his  own  means  ^  an  alliance  might  be  brought  about  betweoi 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king:  the  very  objects  which 
Tissaphernes  was  striving  for.  Each,  however,  negotiating 
this  business  separately  (both  those  from  Pharnabazus,  and 
those  from  Tissaphernes),  there  was  great  debate  among  the 
statesmen  at  Lacedaemon ;  one  party  desiring  to  prevaiUthat 
a  fleet  and  army  might  first  be  sent  to  Ionia  and  Chios^  the 
other  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were 
far  more  generally  disposed  to  hearken  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Chians  and  Tissaphernes.  Their  suit,  too,  was  furthered 
by  the  aid  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  bound  by  the  strictest  ties 
of  hereditary  and  ancestral  hospitality^  with  Endius,  an  ephor, 
whence  also  by  this  hospitality  his  family  had  derived  the  name 
Alcibiades,  which  was  a  Lacedaemonian  one,  for  Endius  bore 
the  surname  of  ^^son  of  Alcibiades."  However,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians first  despatched  to  Chios  Phrynis,  one  of  the  order  of  the 
Perioeci,  to  examine  whether  they  were  in  possession  of  the  ship» 
they  said,  and  if,  in  other  respects,  the  power  of  the  state  were 
correspondentto  what  it  was  reported.  And  on  his  sending  them 


I  Phamabazm,]  What  were  the  limits  between  the  respective  satrapies 
of  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  is  not  very  clear.  See  Poppo  Proieg. 
t.  2.  p.  43S.  and  Knieger  Comment.  Thucyd.  p.  353.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  Tissaphernes  had  Carta  and  Lydia,  including  Ionia  and  Dorit ; 
and  Pharnabazus  Mysia,  including  iEoIis  and  part  of  Bithynia.  Poppo, 
indeed,  with  much  countenance  from  1.  8,  IDS.,  fixes  the  limit  at  Antan* 
dros,  which  would  be  giving  the  whole  of  ^olis  to  Pharnaces.  This,  too, 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  t&v  cdrw,  **  the 
maritime  parts." 

This  Pharnabazus  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
naces, mentioned  at  1.  1,  119.,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  Phamabazus  I. 
and  he  by  Pharnaces  II.,  and  he,  again,  by  the  present  Pharnabazus  II. 

^  By  his  own  means,]    And  not  that  of  Tissanhemes. 

3  Ancestral  hospUality]  Or,  as  Hobbes  calls  it,  guest-hood;  thongih 
it  might  equally  as  well  be  called  host-hood.  For  a  complete  illustration  of 
this  subject  see  the  note  of  Valcknaer  on  Herod.  1.  8, 17. 
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word  that  "  the  representations  they  had  heard  were  true,**  they 
immediately  admitted  the  Chians  and  Erythrceans  as  allies, 
and  determined  to  send  them  forty  ships,  there  being  there 
(according  to  what  the  Chians  said)  not  less  than  sixty  sail/ 
And  of  these  they  were  about  to  send  ten  at  first,  with  Melan- 
cridas  as  their  commander ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  occurreDce 
of  an  earthquake  ^  in  the  place  of  Melancridas  they  sent 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten  ships  they  equipped  but  five 
in  Laconia ;  and  thus  ended  the  winter,  and  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  written. 

YEAR  XX.  B.C.  412. 

VII.  Immediately  on  the  subsequent  summer,  the  Chians 
urging  the  despatch  of  the  ships,  and  fearing  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  learn  what  was  transacting  (for  they  had  all  sent 
the  embassies  without  their  knowledge),  the  Lacedasmonians 
despatched  three  Spartan  citizens  to  Corinth,  in  order  to 
urge  them  with  all  speed  to  transport  the  ships  over^  the 
isthmus,  from  the  other  side  to  that  opposite  to  Athens,  and 
all  to  sail  to  Chios,  both  those  which  Agis  had  prepared  for 
Lesbos,  and  the  rest.  The  number  of  the  ships  of  the  con« 
federacy  there  assembled  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-nine. 

VIII.  Calligitus,  then,  and  Timagoras  took  no  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Chios,  nor  did  they  give  the  money  which  they 
had  brought  witli  them  for  the  equipment',  namely  twenty-five 


*  According  to  what  the  Chiant  taid^  not  leu  than  tixty.']  The  translators 
render,  *'  from  the  facts  which  the  Chians  mentioned,*'  &c.  But  this  involves 
a  too  harsh  ellipsis ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  version  above 
proposed,  the  ellipsis  in  which  is  usual.  As  to  the  number  of  ships  men* 
tioned,  that  we  may  suppose  was  much  exaggerated. 

^  On  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake^  4'<^.]  We  may  suspect  that  the 
earthquake  (if  it  did  really  occur ;  though,  indeed,  the  very  slightest  shock 
was  sufficient)  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext  to  make  the  change  in  ques- 
tion. And  the  whole  may  be  regaraed  as  the  machination  of  political 
cabals  which  had  been  carrying  on.  The  party  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measure  seems  to  have  to  far  carried  its  point,  as  that  only  half  the 
proposed  force  should  go,  and  that  under  a  commander  more  acceptable  to 
them  than  the  one  before  appointed. 

't  Transport  the  ships  over,]  On  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done  see 
note  on  1.  4,  8.  and  tne  commentators  on  Herod.  S,  154.  and  7,  94.  and 
Manso.  Spart.  2.  p.  60.  referred  to  by  Krueeer. 

»  Equipment.]  Or  fitting  out.  Literally,  "  sending,  or  setting  forth.'* 
As  the  alK>ve  signification  is  rare»  and  n^lected  by  the  conunentators^  the 
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talents,  but  designed  to  go  afterwards  with  another  fleet  by 
themselves. 

As  for  Agis,  when  he  saw  the  Laceddemoniatis  bent  on 
sending  the  expedition  first  to  Chios,  he  was  himself  of  no 
other  opinion  ^ ;  so  that  the  allies  assembling  at  Corinth,  de- 
liberated on  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  determined  first 
to  sail  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was 
fitting  out  the  five  ships  in  Laconia;  and  thence  proceed  to 
Lesbos,  under  the  command  of  Alcamenes  (whom  also  Agis 
had  originally  designed  ^  for  that  service) ;  and  finally  to  pro« 
ceed  to  the  Hellespont,  in  which  last  service  Clearchus,  son 
of  Ramphius,  was  appointed  commander.  Furthermore,  it 
was  resolved  to  convey  over  the  isthmus  half  of  the  ships  first, 
and  that  those  should  immediately  put  to  sea,  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  have  their  attention  *  engaged  more  on  those  than 
on  the  rest  to  be  afterwards  transported.  For  contemning  the 
weakness  of  the  Athenians,  no  considerable  navy  of  theirs 
having  as  yet  appeared,  they  resolved  to  make  ^  the  voyage 
openly. 

Agreeably  to  these  resolves  they  immediately  conveyed 
over  twenty-one  ships. 

IX.  But  the  Corinthians,  on  the  rest  hastening  to  put  ib 
sea,  were  not  readily  disposed  to  go  before  they  had  attended 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  S  which  were  at  hand. 


following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable :  Diod.  Sic.  880.  irtpi  njv  tig 
^oiviicjiv  airo<rroXric  r^C  vftiv  iwafu<i»c  Airo9ToXy,     Polyb.  26,  7,  1.  17  ir/>6c 

*  He  wot  of  no  other  optnum.]  i.  e.  he  assented  to  their  views.  **  He  bad 
the  prudence  (says  Mittord)  not  to  mark  any  resentment  at  the  inter- 
ference with  his  command,  or  any  way  to  irritate  an  administration  ill  dis- 
posed to  him,  by  opposing  measures  on  which  thev  had  a  constitutSonal 
right  to  decide ;  and  yielding  thus  in  part«  he  carried  also  a  part  of  his  pur- 
pose." 

3  Whom  also  Agit  had  originality  designedJ]    Literally,  "  thought  of.'^ 

4  Might  have  their  attention,  Jj^c]  Mittord  well  paraphrases,  "  thus  it 
was  hoped  the  Athenians,  having  their  attention  divided  between  the  divi* 
sion  sailing,  and  that  remaining  to  sail,  would  act  etfectually  against 
neither." 

^  Resolved  to  make.]    Literally,  **  were  making,"  i.  e.  about  to  make. 

1  Isthmian  games.]  These,  (Goeller  says)  it  has  been  shown  by  Corsinoi 
Dissert.  Agon.  4,  6.,  were  celebrated  sometimes  in  the  month  Pftnormus,  but 
sometimes  fell  on  Munychiuro  or  Thargalion.  They  were  every  third  vear 
(not  fourth,  as  Mitford  says),  sometimes  on  the  first,  sometimes  on  the  thirds 
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WbereopoD  Agb  was  read j  to  agree  that  thej  sbonldy  fbr- 
lootb,  not  Tiolate  the  Isthmiac  truce,  bat  ofiered  to  take  the 
whole  armaineDt  oo  himseUl^  Qd  the  Corinthians,  however, 
not  acceding  to  this  proposal,  but  a  delay  interrenii^  the 
Athenians  gained  a  readier  knowledge  of  the  plan  in  agitation 
bj  the  Chians ;  and  sent  Aristocrates,  one  of  the  state-oooi* 
nanders,  to  Chios  to  call  them  to  account;  and  on  the  Chians 
denying  the  charge,  the  Athenians  ordered  them  to  send  them, 
as  a  pledge,  some  ships,  in  Tirtne  of  the  alliance^:  and  they  sent 
aeren.  The  reason  for  which  compliance  was,  that  the  mamf 
of  the  Chians  were  ignorant  of  what  was  transacting ;  and  that 
ihejirw  ^,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  design,  were  not  will- 
ing to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  multitude  befi>re  thqr  had 
obtained  some  strength,  and  also  because  they  no  longer  ex* 


of  ererj  Olympiad.  Those  that  were  celebrated  on  thejintf  fell  oo  the 
ONiathian  month  Panormus,  the  Attic  Hecatombaeon,  and  the  Roman 
Jiiijr.  But  those  which  were  celebrated  on  the  ikird  of  the  OlymfMad  fell 
on  the  Munychium  or  Hiargalion.  Now  the  year  in  question  being  the 
Jbvt  of  the  ninety-«econd  Ohrropiad,  this  celebration  was  in  Hecatombson.** 
Thus  fiv  Goeller,  who  refers,  on  the  suMect  of  the  supentition  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  obsenrance  of  festivab,  to  Urumann.  Gresch.  d.  Yerf.  d.  gr. 
8taat.  p.  710. 

The  reason  (I  would  add)  why  the  Corinthians  were  unwilling  to  go  was, 
as  appears  from  what  follows,  not  so  much  that  they  should  lose  the  plea- 
fare  of  the  festival,  as  that  they  should  violate  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  observe  durii{g  that  period ;  for  it 
ib<iuld  seem  that  the  festival  had  been  already  proclaimed^  and  was,  there- 
fore, become  binding  to  those  in  the  country.  On  this  distinction  turned 
the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Eleans,  1,  5.,  concerning 
Lepreum. 

^  Take  the  whole  armament  on  himself. 1  And  thus  remove  it  from  the 
Corinthians  as  a  national  concern ;  for  it  should  seem  that  private  pertona 
inight,  during  the  period  in  question,  engage  in  the  service  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  festival  had  not  actually  commenced,  duEiOj^  which, 
under  tne  protection  of  the  armistice,  persons  might  come  and  go  in  safety, 
and  make  their  observations ;  so  that  the  expedition  could  no  longer  be 
kept  a  secret. 

3  To  tend  them  as,  ^rc*]    I  cannot  agree  with  Duker  and  Goeller,  who 

foid  faCff  rb  irwrbv  ig  to  KvfifiaxtKdv.  As  to  the  passage  they  appeal  to  at 
.  3,  1 1.,  it  will  only  prove  that  the  words  might  be  so  taken,  if  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  and  the  context  would  permit,  'i'hat,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
To  me  it  has  always  appeared '(and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  Bauer  and 
Hack)  that  Ig  rb  Kvfifi.  is  lor  Kord  rb  Kvfifi»,  which  is  ol  frequent  occurrence 
in  Thucydides.  This  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  phrase ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  of  this  eighth  book  abounds  with  anomalies,  and  there* 
fore  requires  methods  of  criticism  peculiar  to  itself* 
*  The  few.]    i.  c.  the  oligarchical,  or  aristocratical 


party. 
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pected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  come,  because  they  so 
long  delayed. 

X.  In  the  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated^ 
and  the  Athenians  (for  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed)  went  to 
participate  in  the  spectacle ;  and  thus  the  matter  respecting  the 
Chians  became  more  apparent  to  them.  And  after  they  had 
returned  home,  they  immediately  set  on  foot  preparations  thai 
the  ships  to  sail  from  Cenchrea  should  not  go  to  their  destia- 
ation  undiscovered.  The  Corinthians,  however,  after  the 
festival,  put  to  sea  with  twenty-one  sail  for  Chios,  under  the 
command  of  Alcamenes.'  The  Athenians,  on  the  conclusi<m 
of  the  truce,  first  advanced  to  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
ships,  and  then  drew  off  to  the  main  sea.^  But  as  the  Pdo-> 
ponnesians  did  not  follow  them  far,  but  desisted  from  the 
voyage,  the  Athenians  likewise  drew  off  to  port ;  for  the  seven 
Chian  ships,  which  they  had  with  them  in  their  number,  thcgr 
thought  were  not  to  be  trusted.  But  afterwards  manning 
thirty-seven  ^  others,  they  chased  the  enemy  as  they  were 
coasting  along,  and  drove  them  into  Piraeus^  in  Corinthia. 


1  Alcammet,]  And  yet,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  congresty 
supra,  c.  8.,  it  would  seem  that  Chalcideus  should  have  had  the  comroaadk 
But  it  appears  from  c.  1 1.  that  Chalcideus  was  to  join  them  on  the  way 
with  the  five  ships  he  was  fitting  out  in  Laconia. 

*  Drew  off  to  the  main  sea.]  Namely,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  open 
space,  where  Athenian  skill  would  have  the  advantage. 

**  ThirtysevenJ]  This  would  seem  an  incredibly  large  number.  Hencc^ 
Krueger  cancels  the  thirty.  But  this  (wholly  uncountenanced  as  it  is  fay 
authority)  is  too  bold  a  procedure ;  and  Goeller  rightly  pronounces  the  con- 
jecture to  be  useless,  as  appears  fi'om  the  course  of  the  narrative.  "  Quot 
naves,*'  says  he,  **  de  illis  duodesexaginta  Pirseum  obsidentibus  demserint, 
alioque  avocaverint,  cap.  11.  init.  in  uiiiversum  significat,  ipsum  numerum 
cap.  1 5.  exhibet ;  quot  autem  in  locum  demptarum  submiserint,  reticuit. 
Itaque  satis  erit,  Thucydidi  accredere  c.  2a  scribenti,  postremo  viginti  pari 
numero  Peloponnesiacarum  ad  Pirseum  oppositas  fuisse." 

-*  Ptnrus,]  There  were  two  ports  of  this  name  in  Corinthia,  one  on  the 
Saronic,  the  other  on  the  Crissean  gulf.  Mueller,  indeed,  thinks  that  tbe 
Pirseus  in  question  ought  to  be  written  S/nrtnu  ;  a  conjecture  which  seemt 
to  be  countenanced  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny :  though  there  the  2  may  have 
arisen  from  the  £  preceding ;  or  this  may  have  only  denoted  the  promon^ 
tory. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  port  in  ^estion  was  written  Piraeus, 
while  the  famous  port  of  Athens  should  be  written  Pirseeus. 

Cramer,  in  his  map,  has  wrongly  placed  Piraeus  in  EptdauriOy  which  it 
directly  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Thucydides  in  thb  passage.  It  should 
seem  that  the  Portus  Piraeus  was  the  same  with  the  Portus  Athen.  ef 
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Now  this  is  a  desert  pott  ^  and  the  faithest  on  the  borders 
towards  Epidauria.  And  one  ship,  which  was  off  to  seaward, 
the  Peloponnesians  lost ;  they  rest  they  drew  together,  and 
brought  mto  port.  Then  the  Athenians  making  an  attack 
both  by  sea  with  the  fleet,  and  by  disembarkation  on  land, 
there  was  a  vast  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ships  they  damaged  and  disabled  as  they  lay  off  shore  ®, 
and  Alcamenes,  the  commander,  was  slain,  with  the  loss,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  theh'  own  men. 

XI.  On  the  parties  separating  from  the  contest,  the  Athe 
nians  appointed  a  competent  force  to  maintain  a  blockade  ovet 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  with  the  rest  they  anchored  at  the  islet ' 
not  far  off,  on  which  they  encamped,  and  sent  to  Athens  foi 
a  reinforcement.*'^  For  on  the  day  following  the  Corinthians 
had  come  up  with  forces  to  succour  the  fleet,  and  not  long 
after  the  other  neighbouring  people  did  the  same.  Perceiving, 
however,  that  the  guarding  of  the  ships  in  so  desert  a  place 
would  be  toilsome ',  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  even 
thought  of  burning  them  ;  but  afterwards  they  determined  to 
draw  them  on  shore,  and  keep  guard  over  them,  with  their 
hind  forces  encamped  near,  until  some  convenient  method  of 
escape  should  offer  itself.  Agis,  on  hearing  what  had  hap 
pened,  sent  to  them  a  Spartan  named  Thermon. 


Ptolemy  and  the  Anthedon  of  Pliny  (a  name  probably  first  given  to  the 
place  on  having  a  town  built  there) ;  also,  that  the  promontory  now  called 
U.  Franco  is  the  promont.  Spirceum  of  Ptolemy :  and  certainly  that  is  a 
very  apt  name  for  a  promontory  (and  therefore  ought  to  be  retained),  while 
Piraeus  is  a  good  one  for  the  port ;  which,  it  should  seem,  was  a  common 
place  of  embarkation  for  those  who  wanted  to  go  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Attica,  by  crossing  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  The  port  b  now  called  Franco- 
limnL 

^  A  detert  port]    i.  e.  one  which  had  no  town  situated  on  it. 

0  Off  the  shore,]  Mitford  most  erroneously  relates  that  there  was  a  battle 
at  sea,  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship ;  and  that,  on  retreating 
to  Pirseus,  the  Athenians  would  not  attack  them  there,  but  blockaded  them 
with  a  small  squadron. 

>  Jslet.]    Tnat,  I  imagine,  called  Haurocinisi  in  Arrowsmith's  map. 

^Reinforcement,]    Namely,  of  land  forces. 

s  The  guarding  of  the  thipt,  ^c.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  "  that 
where  soldiers  were  citizens,  not  under  aiw  regular  military  command,  but 
having  every  one  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  all  public  measures,  it  was  oflcn 
ikiore  difficult  for  the  administration  to  get  a  service  of  tedious  incon- 
yanience  performed  than  one  of  great  momentary  danger." 
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As  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  news  had  first  reached  them  that 
the  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  the  isthmus  (for  the  ephors 
had  ordered  Alcamenes,  when  that  should  happen,  to  despatch 
a  horseman  M'ith  the  news);  and  they  resolved  to  imme- 
diately send  the  five  ships  which  were  with  them,  and  Chalci- 
deus,  to  take  the  command  %  accompanied,  too,  by  Alcibiades; 
but  afterwards,  as  they  were  hastening  their  departure^  intel- 
ligence reached  them  of  the  fleet  having  taken  refuge  at 
Pirssus.  Much  discouraged  at  thus  stumbling  on  the  Uires- 
hold  of  the  Ionian  war,  they  were  disposed,  so  far  firom  send- 
ing away  those  ships  of  tlieir  own  country,  to  recall  some  which 
had  previously  sailed.^ 

XIL  But  on  learning  this,  Alcibiades  again  persuades  En- 
dius  ^  and  the  other  ephors  not  to  abandon  the  voyage ;  urging 
that  by  now  sailing  they  should  reach  their  destination  before 
the  Chians  had  received  tidings  of  the  disaster  respecting  the 
fleet ;  and  that  he  himself,  on  arriving  in  Ionia,  should  easily 
persuade  the  cities  to  revolt,  by  telling  them  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Lacedsemo-^ 
nians ;  in  which  he  would  be  more  credited  than  others.  To 
Endius  himself  he  privately  represented  that  it  would  be  a  high 
honour  to  him^  by  himself  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  lonia^ 
and  make  the  king  an  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that 
this  should  not  be  an  achievement  of  Agis.  For  he  happened 
to  be  at  variance  with  him.^  Having  thus  prevailed  on  En- 
dius and  the  other  ephors,  he  set  sail  with  the  five  ships 


*  To  take  the  command.]  Namely,  of  the  whole  fleet,  as  was  above 
determined.    See  c.  8. 

>  Some  which  hadprevioudy  sailed.]  What  these  were  it  is  not  easy  to 
see :  certainly  not  tnose  collected  by  CalUgitus  and  Timagoras,  which  were 
to  sail  a/ler  this  fleet. 

i  Alahiadet  again  persuades  Endius,  4*^]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford, 
**  that  the  ascendency  of  Athenian  genius  showed  itself  even  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  contributed  most  to  the  downfal  of  the  Athenian 
empire.  What  the  Lacedaemonian  administratioii  bad  neither  for»^t  to 
plan  nor  spirit  to  execute,  the  illustrious  but  unprindpled  Athenian  re- 
fugee, participating,  through  the  ephor  his  firiend,  m  their  closest  councils^ 
planned  and  executed  for  them.*' 

«  To  beat  variance  with himJ]  Krueger, p. 566^ refers  on  this  subject  to 
Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  3,  5,  8.  Plutarch  Alcib.  25,  seqq.  Ages.  5,  Pkusan.  5,  8, 5. 
Justin.  5,  S. 
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together  with  Chalcideos,  the  LacedsmoDiaD ;  and  they  made 
the  voyage  with  all  speed. 

XIIL  Aboot  the  same  time  there  arriTed  back  from  Sicily 
the  sixteen  Pelopoonesian  ships  which  had  cooperated  with 
Gylippus  in  the  war ;  and  being  intercepted  on  the  way,  about 
Leucadia,  and  damaged^  by  the  twen^-seven  Attic  ships 
under  the  command  of  Hippodes  son  of  Menippus  (who 
there  kept  watch  for  such  ships  as  came  from  Sicily),  they 
however  escaped  the  Athenians,  all  but  one,  and  reached 
Corinth.'' 

XIV.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  seized  such  vessels  as 
they  met  with  on  their  voyage,  in  order  that  intelligence  of 
their  passage  might  not  be  discovered ;  and  having  first  made 
the  continent  at  Corycus,  where  they  dismissed  those  whom 
they  had  detained  ^,  then,  on  having  held  previous  conference 
with  certain  of  the  Chians  who  had  maintained  a  correspond<- 
ence  with  them,  and  who  advised  them  to  make  the  port 
without  sending  any  previous  message  *  to  the  city,  they  thus 
came  upon  the  Chians  suddenly  and  unawares.  By  this  the 
many  were  thrown  into  amazement  and  consternation ;  but  by 
the  f era)  the  thing  had  been  prepared  for,  so  that  the  public 
council  was  then  met  together,  and  after  some  addresses  from 
Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  who  told  them  that  many  other 
ships  were  on  their  way,  making,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ships  in  Piraeus,  tlie  Chians,  and  soon  after 
the  Erythraeans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 

They  then  sailed  on  with  three  ships  to  Clazomenae,  and 
drew  that  city  also  into  the  revolt  And  the  Clazomenians 
immediately  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  fortified  Po- 


1  Damaged^  Or,  as  we  say,  cut  up.  Hobbes  quaintly  renders,  **  evil 
entreated ;     but  Smith,  much  worse,  "  terribly  harassed.'*' 

*  They,  however^  escaped^  4*^.]  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistaken  the 
tense. 

9  Dismitted  those^  4^c.]  Very  difTerent  this  from  the  conduct  of  Alcidas 
in  the  former  attempt  on  Ionia,  made  by  the  Peloponnesians,  of  which  we 
read  in  1.  iii. 

<•    Any  previous  meuage,']     Namely,  by  way  of  asking  leave  to  enter. 
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lychne  ^  as  a  retreat  for  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the 
island  in  which  they  dwelt. 

XV.  News,  however,  of  this  affair  of  Chios  soon  reached 
the  Athenians,  who,  conceiving  themselves  to  be  environed 
with  a  great  and  manifest  peril,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
would  never  be  quiet  at  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  a  states 
they  therefore  decreed  to  make  use  of  those  one  thousand 
talents,  which  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  they  had  aH 
along  desired  to  keep  untouched;  repealing,  in  order  thereto 
(under  their  present  terror),  those  penalties  which  were  de- 
nounced against  any  who  should  speak  of,  or  put  to  vote,  such 
a  measure.  This  sum  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  equipping 
of  a  considerable  number  of  ships.  They  also  now  determined 
to  send,  under  the  command  of  Strombichides  son  of  Dio- 
timus,  eight  of  the  ships  which  were  blockading  the  fleet  in 
Pirssus,  and  which,  having  left  the  watch,  and  gone  in  par* 
suit  of  the  ships  under  Chalcideus,  and  not  overtaken  them, 
had  returned  back.  And  shortly  after  they  resolved  to  rein- 
force them  with  twelve  more,  under  Thrasycles,  which  were 
also  taken  from  the  blockading  ships.  Also,  the  seven  Chian 
ships,  which  were  carrying  on  the  blockade  with  them,  they 
withdrew  ',  and  the  slaves  who  were  on  board  they  freed,  and 
the  freemen  they  put  into  bonds.  Others,  too,  in  the  place  of 
the  ships  that  had  departed,  they  speedily  manned  and  sent 
to  the  blockade  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  resolved  to  fit  out 
thirty  others.     Great  indeed  was  their  zeal  and  activity ;  for 


*  Polychne.]  It  is  probable  that  this  place  was  then  a  sort  of  suburb  to 
the  city  of  Clazomenae ;  indeed,  it  was  situated  so  near  to  it,  that  the 
island  of  Cla2omeua  was  by  Alexander  joined  by  a  mole  to  the  continent 

I  l^ey  toUhdrew,]  Namely,  to  Athens,  replacing  them  with  seven  others. 
So,  at  least,  the  interpreters  and  Mitford  understand.  But  it  is  not  likdy 
that  they  would  choose  to  withdraw  so  large  a  number  from  an  already 
much  weakened  squadron.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Airaydyovrtc  may  only 
denote  "  took  them  aside,*'  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  change 
mentioned  in  the  next  words,  which  was  to  put  the  freemen  in  fetters,  and 
make  the  slaves  free ;  for  we  must  not  suppose,  with  Smith,  that  the  free- 
men were  thrown  into  prison.  That,  indeed,  is  at  variance  with  the  air  of 
the  whole  passage :  they  would  be  too  useful  as  sailors  to  allow  of  thtt* 
Their  services  were,  therefore,  retained,  but  they  worked  m  chain*. 
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die  matter  in  band^  as  it  respected  the  reiDforcement  of  the 
fleet  at  Chios,  was  one  of  no  small  moment. 

XVI.  In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  arrives,  with  those 
eight  ships  at  Samos ;  and  having  taken  one  Samian  trireme 
he  sailed  to  Teios,  and  entreated  them  to  keep  quiet.  From 
Chios  to  Teios  Chalcideus  also  made  sail  with  twenty-three 
ships,  and  the  land  forces  *  of  the  Clazomenians  and  Ery- 
tbrseans  joined  them.  On  receiving  private  intelligence  of  this, 
Strombichides  set  sail  before  their  arrival ;  and  when  off  at 
sea  he  beheld  the  number  of  the  ships  from  Chios,  he  sheered 
off  for  Samos,  chased  by  the  enemy.  The  land  forces  the 
Teians  at  first  would  not  admit,  but  on  the  flight  of  the  Athe- 
nians they  brought  them  in.  And  now  the  land  forces  re- 
mained inactive,  waiting  for  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the 
pursuit.  But  on  his  tarrying  long,  they  themselves  set  about 
demolishing  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  erected  around  Teios, 
towards  the  continent ;  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  some 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Barbarians,  who  came  up,  un- 
der the  command  of  Otages  ^,  lieutenant  of  Tissaphemes. 

XVII.  And  now  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  having  chased 
Strombichides  to  Samos,  furnished  the  seamen  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  with  arms  as  foot  soldiers,  and  left  them  there. 


1  Land  forces.']    I  here  read,  tirith  6ekker  and  Goeller,  ol  irc^oi. 

<  Otages.]  I  nave  here  followed  the  reading  of  no  one  MS.  or  edition, 
fince  all  appear  to  be  alike  erroneous.  The  common  reading  h  Tciyiic, 
besides  being  otherwise  liable  to  objection,  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 
the  Greek  article,  as  illustrated  by  Bp.  Middleton.  Goeller  edits  from  one 
MS.  ZrciyiiC)  which  is  also  countenanced  by  Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  1,  S,  5.  But 
this  is  so  at  variance  with  all  other  MSS.,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  ex* 
tremely  precarious.  All  agree  in  the  d :  and  the  difference  between  h  and 
9  is  so  slisht,  that  it  were  a  wonder  if  one  MS.,  out  of  so  many,  did  not 
present  the  variation.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  either  '0r<iyiic  or 
Or&vfiQ  is  the  true  reading ;  and  the  difference  between  the  y  and  v  is  so 
iroall,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish.  I  have,  in  deference  to  the  autho- 
ritv  of  MSS.,  adopted  '0rayi|c<  It  is  true  that  'Oray^c  miiy  (as  Goeller 
affirms)  occur  nowhere  else,  and  that  'Or&vfiQ  does :  yet,  even  in  the  pas- 
taces  to  which  Goeller  adverts,  'Or^iyi^c  may  possibly  be  the  true  reading ; 
atleast,  eVerv  editor  will,  in  such  a  case,  do  better  to  adhere  to  the  decided 
authoritv  of  his  MSS.,  and  leave  the  doubtful  point,  if  such  there  be,  to  be 
decided  by  the  general  critic. 
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Embarking  in  their  stead  mariners  from  Chios,  on  board  both 
ihese  and  twenty  other  ships,  they  made  sail  to  Miletus,  in 
order  to  bring  that  city  over  to  revolt.  For  Alcibiades  was 
desirous  (as  being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  principal  persons 
of  the  Milesians)  to  be  beforehand  with  the  ships  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  bringing  them  over,  and  thus  secure  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  himself  S  and  (as  he  had  promised)  ta 
Chalcideus  and  Endius,  who  had  sent  them,  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing, with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  and  Chalcideans,  brought 
over  very  many  of  the  cities  to  revolt.  These,  then,  avoiding 
observation,  for  most  of  the  voyage,  and  arriving  somewhat 
before  Strombichides  and  Thrasycles  (who  happened  now  ta. 
have  come  up  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships  and  joined  in 
the  chase),  they  bring  over  Miletus  to  revolt. 

The  Athenians  who  followed  close  at  their  heels  with  nine- 
teen ships,  not  being  admitted  by  the  Milesians,  took  up  theii: 
anchorage  in  the  adjoining  island  of  Lade.^  \ 

And  now  on  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  concluded  the  first, 
alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  king,  by  Tissaphemes 
and  Chalcideus,  to  the  following  effect :  — 


1  To  secure  the  honour  of  the  achievement  to  himse^.]  It  is  acutely  ob- 
leryed  by  Mitford,  that,  "  in  thus  promoting  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  have  the  Peloponnesian  interest  at  heart. 
The  success  of  the  operations  which  had  been  carried  on  under  his  direc- 
tion had  been  so  rapid,  so  uninterrupted,  so  important,  and  so  little  ex- 
pected, that  he  could  not  but  have  great  present  credit  for  it.  But  one 
powerful  party  in  Lacedaemon  was  already  hostile  to  him;  and  the  moment 
(lis  services  ceased  to  be  necessary,  he  would  have  to  apprehend  more  jea- 
lousy than  gratitude  among  the  other."  Besides,  it  must  be  remembmd 
that  so  unprincipled  and  heartless  a  man  could  have  no  real  view  to  any 
thing  but  self-interest.  Now  it  was  surely  not  for  his  interest  that  Lace- 
daemon  should  completely  triumph,  and  Athens  be  utterly  destroyed;  for. 
then  his  usefulness,  and,  consequently,his  estimation  with  the  selfish  statet- 
men  of  Lacedannon,  would  be  at  an  end ;  he  would  be  "  cast  away  like  a 
broken  vessel.*'  Mitford,  therefore,  seems  right  in  supposing  that  he  wished, 
to  raise  a  personal  interest  in  Ionia;  and  we  may  imagine  that  this  was  in 
order,  at  some  future  period,  to  be  restored  with  honour  and  distinction  to 
the  direction  of  the  councils  of  his  native  country.  Whether,  indeed,  bit 
removal  of  the  Pelojionnesian  seamen  to  the  land  service,  and  supplyii^ 
their  place  with  Chian  ones,  formed  any  part  of  bis  pUns  for  penomS 
aggrandisement  (as  Mitford  supposes]^  I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

><  The  island  oJfLadeJ]  This  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  6, 7, 10.  aa  ao 
uland  adjacent  to  the  city  of  the  Milesians.  See  also  Pausan.  1, 85.  and 
Grooov.  on  Arrian  £.  A.  i^  1 9. 
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"  Articles  of  Alliance  between  Tissaphemes  and  the 

Lacedaemonians. 

XVIIL  *^  On  the  following  terms  ^  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  king 
and  Tissaphemes : 

**  Whatsoever  territory  and  cities  the  king  possesses,  or 
his  ancestors  possessed,  let  those  be  considered  the  king's.^ 

"Also,  whatever  money  or  other  profit^  has  accrued  from 
these  cities  to  the  Athenians,  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  are  jointly  to  interrupt,  so  that  the  Athenians 
may  neither  derive  money  nor  any  other  advantage. 

"  Moreover,  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  the  king  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  are  jointly  to  carry  on ; 
Aor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  with  the 
Athenians,  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  king, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

**  Furthermore,  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  let  them  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 
And  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies,  let  them  in  like  manner  be  accounted  enemies  to  the 
king." 

XIX.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  Chians  having  fitted  out  ten 
triremes,  sailed  to  Anaea,  wishing  to  gain  intelligence  of  what 
was  doing  at  Miletus,  and  moreover  to  draw  the  cities  to  re- 
Tolt.  And  a  message  having  reached  them  from  Chalcideus 
to  go  back,  and  an  intimation  that  Amorges  is  coming  upon 
them  with  a  land  force,  they  made  sail  to  die  temple  of  Jove. 
There  they  descried  sixteen  ships,  with  whidi,  after  Thrasycles, 


i  On  the  foUotuin^  terms,]  Terms  perfectly  accommodated  to  promote 
Ae  purposes  of  Alcibiades,  but  not  at  all  honourable  to  Lacedaemon  or  to 
Chalcideus.    (Mitford.) 

s  Whatsoever  territory,  ^c,]  This  was  surely,  as  Mitford  observes,  a 
most  wide  and  dangerous  concession  to  Persia. 

>  Other  prt^.]  What  this  was  (which  is  again  mentioned)  we  are  left 
to  imagine.  It  seems  to  be  the  quota  of  navfu  or  military  aid  furnished, 
and  also  the  advantage  of  the  custom,  and  the  indirect  one  of  commerce. 
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Diomedon  had  sailed  from  Athens.  At  sight  of  these  they 
took  to  flight,  one  ship  to  Ephesus  ^  the  rest  to  Teios.  And 
four  of  them  the  Athenians  captured,  abandoned  by  their 
crews,  who  had  got  to  land ;  the  rest  took  refuge  at  the  city 
of  Teios.  And  now  the  Athenians  sail  away  for  Samos ; 
while  the  Chians  setting  sail  again  with  the  rest  of  their  ships, 
and  the  land  forces  ^  accompanying  them,  bring  over  to  revolt 
first  Lebedos,  and  then  Erae.  After  this  both  the  land  and 
sea  forces  retired  to  their  respective  homes. 

XX.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Piraeus,  heretofore  chased  thither  and  blockaded 
by  the  Athenians  with  an  equal  force,  having  made  a  sudden 
sally,  and  gained  the  advantage  in  an  engagement,  captured 
four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  sailing  away  to  Cenchreae;, 
again  made  preparations  for  their  voyage  to  Ionia.  There  came 
also  to  them  from  I^acedaemon  Astyochus,  as  commander,  to 
whom  the  supreme  naval  authority  ^  was  committed.  On  the 
departure  of  the  land  forces  from  Teios,  Tissaphemes  himself 
repairing  thither  with  an  army,  and  having  assisted  in  the 
further  demolition  of  what  remained  of  the  wall  at  Teios,  de- 
parted. And  not  long  afler  his  departure,  Diomedon  arriving 
with  ten  ships  from  Athens,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Teians, 
to  receive  them  also.^  And  having  coasted  along  to  Erse,  and 
assaulted  the  city  without  being  able  to  take  it,  he  sailed 
away. 

XXL    About  this  time,  too,  there  was  an  insurrection  ^  by 
the  people  of  Samos,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  who 


1  Ephesut.]  Thb  city,  therefore^  as  Krueger  thinks,  was  now  hostile  to 
the  Athenians. 

«  Land/orcet.]  Namely,  of  the  Erythrsans  and  Clazomenians,  spoken 
of  at  c.  16.,  joined  with  the  Peloponnesians  mentioned  at  c.  28.    (Knieger.) 

9  The  supreme  naval  authoriti/,]  Namely,  as  Goeller  explains,  both  over 
those  officers  whom  be  brought,  and  those  who  went  with  Chalcideus  and 
Aicibiades. 

*  To  receive  them  alto,]  i.  e.  to  observe  a  neutrality  between  the  two 
parties. 

>  Insurrection,]  On  this  sense  of  irav<ioramc  Krueger  refers  to  Thucyii» 
5,  59.  4,  56.  5, 23, 8,63  and  73.  Uerod.  1, 89. 5, 39.  6, 91.  Ariatoph.  Av.  ISai. 
Aristot.  Polit.  5,  8, 6. 

Mitford 
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happened  to  be  present  with  thirty-eight  ships,  against  the 
powerful.^  And  the  democratical  party  put  to  death  some  two 
hundred  in  all  of  the  nobles,  condemning  four  hundred  to 
exile,  and  themselves  occupied  their  lands  ^  and  houses  by 
partition ;  and  (the  Athenians  upon  this  having  granted  them 
independence,  as  now  of  assured  fidelity)  they  communicated 
no  share  of  the  government  to  the  landed  proprietors,  nor  was 
it  any  longer  permitted  them  to  intermarry  with  the  common 
people,  nor  those  with  them. 

'  XXII.  Afler  these  events,  this  summer,  the  Chians,  as 
they  had  begun,  so  they  now  remitted  nothing  of  their  ardour 
in  going  (even  without  the  Lacedaemonians)  in  full  force  to 
bring  over  the  cities  to  revolt ;  and  being  desirous,  moreover, 
that  as  many  as  possible  should  participate  with  them  in  the 
danger,  they  by  themselves  went  on  an  expedition  to  Lesbos 
with  thirteen  ships  (it  having  been  directed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  they  should  go  secondly  to  that  island,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Hellespont) ;  and,  moreover,  the  land  forces  of 
the  Peloponnesians  present,  and  those  of  the  allies  in  those 
parts,  went  to  Clazomenae  and  Cyme.  The  commander  of 
the  land  forces  was  Eualus,  a  Spartan ;  of  the  fleet,  Dinadas, 


Mitford  accounts  for  the  rising  of  the  people  on  the  hieher  classes,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  been,  since  the  reduction  on  the  for- 
mer revolt,  more  depressed  than  all  others,  and  were  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity, through  the  prevalence  of  the  Peloponnesian  arms,  of  mending  their 
condition ;  but  their  designs  were  preoccupied*  by  the  democrats. 

0  The  powerful,]  i.  e.  the  nobility  or  aristocracy ;  called  in  various  coun- 
tries by  different  names,  referring  either  to  wealth  or  political  power,  as 
ytiafiopoi,  opHmatet,  &c.  See  Duker,  to  whom,  however,  I  cannot  concede 
that  ycw/iopot,  which  occurs  iust  afler,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  iwarol. 
The  term  is  well  explained  by  Portus  **  landed  proprietors : "  so  in  Appian 
9, 810,48.  the  ro^c  yMftSpovQ,  the  landed  proprietors  or  landholders  are 
the  same  as  what  he  had  called  yuapyov^.  And  we  may  compare  Herod.  5, 
77, 12.  oi  ^*  liriroCora*  iKaXiovro  o2  irax"f  rStv  XaXxiiiuv,  &c\iy{.  Suppl. 
6S1.  But.  Tov  111)  fioti^fittovra  riavh  yafioptaVf  druxov  ilvcu  ^w  ^vyy  ^fiicfi* 
Aartft. 

It  is  surprising  (Goeller  remarks)  that  a  popular  government  like  that  of 
Athens,  every  where  accustomed  to  support  popular  government,  should 
have  suffered  an  oligarchy  to  subsist  in  an  island  subject  to  their  sway. 

7  Put  to  death  some  two  hundred,  cj-c]  Nothing,  Mitford  observes,  could 
ensure  to  Athens  the  dominion  of  that  valuable  island  equally  with  this 
measure,  though  humanity  shudders  at  it. 
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one  of  the  PerioecL^  And  these  ships  sailed  first  to  Methynuus 
and  brought  it  over  to  revolt.  Leaving  there  four  ships,  they 
with  the  rest  drew  Mytilene  also  intp  revolt.^ 

XXIIL  And  now  Astyochu^  the  Lacedsemonian  com* 
mander  of  the  fleet,  having  set  sail  with  four  ships  from  Cen*> 
chreee,  arrives  at  Chios,  whither  he  was  bound.^  And  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Athenian  ships,  twenty-five  in 
number,  reached  Lesbos,  under  the  command  of  Leon  and 
Diomedon ;  for  Leon  had  afterwai'ds  come  from  Athens  with 
a  further  reinforcement  often  ships.  And  Astyochus  weighing 
anchor  that  same  day  at  evening,  and  taking  one  more  ship  of 
Chios,  sailed  to  Lesbos,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  render  some 
service.  He  proceeds  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day  ta 
Eresus,  where  he  hears  that  Mytilene  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  on  the  first  onset  For  the  Athenians  as  they 
were  sailing,  unexpectedly  standing  into  the  port,  over- 
powered the  Chian  ships,  and  landing,  conquered  in  battle 
those  that  resisted,  and  seized  the  city.  When  Astyochus 
bad  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eresians  and  the  ships  of  the 
Chians  who  came  with  Eubulus  from  Methymna  (which 
having  been  before  left  there,  as  soon  as  Mytilene  was 
taken,  fled,  and  happened  to  meet  with  him,  four  in  number, 
for  one  was  captured  by  the  Athenians),  no  longer  held  on 
his  course  to  Mytilene,  but  having  brought  over  Eresus  to 
revolt,  and  armed  the  people  \  he  sends  them  and  the  heavy« 


1  One  of  the  PericecL'\  Not,  "  a  nation  of  those  parts,"  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render.  The  Lacedaemonians  consisted  of  two  sorts :  1 .  The  Spar^ 
tans,  who  inhabited  Sparta,  and  a  certain  considerable  territory  around  it : 
these  were  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  Dorians  anci  Heraclidse, 
and  had  the  government  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands.  2.  The  Periaci^ 
who  were  those  Lacedaemonians  that  inhabited  around  the  dbtrict  of  Sparta, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territories:  these  had  not  full  political  pri- 
vileges, and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Spartans.  They  were,  however,  sometimes 
raised  to  the  higher  offices,  though  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  foreign  service. 

^  Leaving  there,  ^c]  This  sentence  is  only  found  in  the  Cod.  ValliB^ 
and  Cod.  Vatican. ;  but  it  is  clearly  necessary,  and  was  doubtless  omitted  per 
homoeoteleuton. 

3  IVhither  he  wot  bound,^    Or,  had  set  on  going. 

*  Armed  the  people,  S^c."]  I  have  here  followed  the  emendation  of  thb 
formerly  corrupt  passage  adopted  bv  Bekker  and  Godler,  from  one  of  xbm 
best  MSS. ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  coiicf/ what  thev  ov^^  placed  between 
bracket*,  namely,  iwi  rj}v  'Avnaeav  koI  M^/ivav,  which  seem  a  needlett 
repetition. 

VOL,  III.  U  It 
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armed  from  his  fleet  to  Antissa  and  Methymna,  under  the 
command  of  Eteonicus ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  own  ships 
and  those  three  Chian  ones,  coasted  along  thither,  hoping 
that  the  Methymnaeans  would  take  courage  on  seeing  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt.  But  when  every  thing  in  Les- 
bos ran  counter  to  his  wishes,  he,  after  taking  on  board  his 
own  army,  made  sail  for  Chios.  On  which  the  land  forces  on 
board  *  the  ships  which  were  to  have  gone  to  the  Hellespont, 
returned  each  to  their  cities.  After  this,  came  to  them  to 
Chios  six  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchreae. 
And  now  the  Athenians  re-established  things  on  their  former 
iboting  in  Lesbos,  and  proceeding  from  thence,  and  taking  the 
fortified  suburb  of  the  Clazomenians  on  the  continent,  they 
brought  back  the  people  to  the  city  in  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  revolt ; 
fi>r  they  had  retired  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenas 
again  became  subject  to  the  Athenians. 

XXIV.  This  same  summer  the  Athenians,  who  occupied 
a  station  with  twenty  ships  at  Lade,  off  Miletus,  having  made 
a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  slew  Chal- 
cideus,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  who  had  gone  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants  with  a  small  party;  and  on  the 
third  day  afterwards  they  passed  over  and  erected  a  trophy, 
which  the  Milesians  however  destroyed,  as  not  being  erected 
with  any  mastery  of  the  country.^ 

And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon  with  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  Lesbos  made  war  upon  the  Chians  from  their  ships, 


It  must  be  observed  that  oirXitrac  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  1. 5, 87 
bnXiKu  rbv  Sijfiov.    Finally,  napawifiiro}  here  signifies  pnemiito,  transmitto^ 
or  simply  miito.    See  the  examples  in  Lex.  Xen. 

^  *  The  landforcet  on  board.]  These  (Knieger  supposes)  were  Peloponne- 
nan  infantry  with  them,  and  those  of  the  country,  who  had  assembled  at 
Clazomenae  and  Cyma,  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  (see  c.  22.), 
and  who,  having  got  over  to  Lesbos  from  the  continent,  were  now  conveyed 
away  on  board  the  ships.  And  he  observes  that  airtKOfxh^fi  6  iTrb  rdv  vtCiv 
friZbc  is  for  cnrtKOfiia^ri  xai  dirb  rwv  vt&v  6  ijri  rStv  viutv  9r£^oc. 

>  With  any  mastery  of  the  country.]  By  this  it  should  seem  that  no  trophy 
eoald  lawfully  be  erected  except  where  there  w»s  such  an  advantage  as 
enabled  an  army  to  keep  the  field  of  battle.  Otherwise,  if  they  retreated, 
■nd  afterward^  oaly  returned  and  erected  the  trophy  by  stealth,  it  was  held 
tofaoafail. 
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Giillyjiig  from  the  CEnusssB  islands  off  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa 
and  Pteleus '  (forts  which  diey  occupied  in  the  Erythriean 
territory)  and  from  Lesbos.  They  also  liad  some  marines 
of  the  regular  *  heavy-armed,  wliich  had  been  impressed  for 
this  ser\ice.''  Having  effected  a  landing  at  Cardamyle,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  such  of  the  Chians  as  went  forth  to 
resist  lliem,  at  Bolissus  ^  they  destroyed  all  the  places  there- 
abouts.* And  again  tliey  overcame  them  in  anotlier  batlle  at 
Phane  ',  and  in  a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this  the  Chians 
no  longer  ventured  forth  for  resistance,  and  thus  the  Athenians 
plundered  the  country,  which  was  very  highly  cultivated  *,  and 
had  suffered  none  of  the  injuries  of  war  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion.  For,  putting  aside  the  Lacedtemunians, 
the  Chians  were  (as  far  as  I  can  learn),  the  only  people  who 
with  prosperity  have  cultivated  moderation,  and  in  proportion 
as  their  state  increased  in  consequence,  regulated  their  plans 
with  so  much  the  more  attention  to  security.'      Nor  did 


*  Siduiia  and  Pleieui,')  Situated,  probBbly,  on  llie  const  of  Erythmft 
opposile  to  Chiii9. 

>  liegnlar.]     Literally,  "  of  the  lijtj," 

'  Impreticd-for  Ihii  icrmix!\  For  this  impress  there  wns  occasion,  since, 
Bi  we  hiive  bclorc  seen,  the  marine  service  was  thought  much  inferior  to 
that  on  «hore. 

i  BuiUtut.]  Situatcil  on  the  coast,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  iilanil,  and 
yet  called  Ilolisso. 

°  Deilroyed  all  the  plncei  lliereabniili.]  The  sense  is  here  completely 
missed  by  Hobbes  and  timith      'AyaaraTii  jroulv  is  used  as  at  I.  S,  76.  liva- 

7  Phane.]  A  email  port  at  the  moit  southerly  part  of  the  islnnd.  The 
prerise  situation  has  not  been  Rxed.  Poppo  proves  that  it  was  somewhere 
□n  the  east  contL  There  ia  little  doubt  but  that  it  wa»  at  the  place  now 
called  Cape  Blanco.     See  Arrowsmith's  modern  map. 

"  Calticaled.']  Bauer,  indeed,  nflirnis  that  •rnTurinian^ii'iiv  cannot  signify 
ctiltivalcd.  But  his  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  very  siiiiilar  passage  of  Xe- 
nophon,  (Econ.  4,  15,  KaraatvaZitv  nj*  x^"*  u/mo™.  See  alio  £schyl. 
Pers.  7S0. 

9  Seeulaled  Iheir  plmu,  Sfc.\  Such  seeuit  to  be  tbe  true  sense  of  the 
exprcMion  iKoaiiavvn  i\i>p»Tipov,  which  tbe  translators  have  variously  ren- 
tleted.  Mitford  well  paraphrase*  the  whole  parage  thus:  "  Till  the  pre- 
Knt  conjuncture,  the  alfiure  of  Chios  had  long  been  managed  with  a  steady 

Eriidcncc,  imcoinmon  among  the  Grecian  citiet.  Moderate  in  protperity, 
Inmeless  towards  their  neignbours,  and  using  their  increasing  wealth  and 
power  for  no  purpose  of  ambition,  but  directing  their  politics  merely  to 
secure  the  happiness  they  enjoyed,  their  island,  from  the  time  of  the  Per- 
tian  war,  had  never  seen  an  enemy  within  its  bounds."  That  the  i*laiid 
ihould  be  in  such  wonderful  prosperity  wat,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
their  foriu  of  govemnient,  which  was,  indeed,  chiefly  arislocratical,  but 


A.'J 
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they  venture  to  make  this  revolt  (if  that  may  seem  to  have 
been  done  contrary  to  their  cautious  system),  before  they  were 
ready  to  have  the  aid  of  many  and  good  allies  with  whom  to 
encounter  the  danger,  and  had  perceived  the  Athenians  not 
even  themselves  any  longer  denying,  after  the  disaster  of 
Sicily,  that  their  affairs  were  certainly  in  a  very  bad  state.*® 
And  if  they  were  (as  men  are)  somewhat  deceived  by  the  unex- 
pected casualties  of  affairs  *S  they  participated  in  the  error  *^  with 
many  others,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion — that  the  Athenian 
cause  would  speedily  be  brought  to  ruin.*^  Being  then,  thus 
excluded  from  the  sea,  and  by  land  their  territory  ravaged, 
some  of  them  attempted  to  bring  the  city  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians; which,  though  the  rulers  perceived,  they  themselves 
kept  quiet;  but  after  they  had  received  Astyochus  from 
£ry three,  with  four  ships  which  were  with  him,  they  con- 
sidered how  they  might  most  gently  (either  by  the  taking  of 
hostages,  or  some  other  expedient),  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
q^iracy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afifairs  at  Chios. 

XXV.  At  the  close  of  this  summer,  there  came  from  Athens 
one  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  of  the  Argtves  (for  to  the  five  hundred  of 


partly  of  that  mixed  nature,  composed  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which 
forms  the  great  excellence  of  our  British  constitution. 

»o  That  their  affmn  were  certainly  altogether  bad.]  Such  is,  I  conceive, 
the  true  sense.  Smith  surely  exaggerates  when  he  translates  (or  para- 
phrases), **  were  plunged  into  the  lowest  depth  of  impotence  and  distress." 
Bttaitac  is  SO  used  in  the  best  writers ;  of  which  I  shall  give  examples  in  my 
edition. 

II  Deceived  by  the  unexpected^  ^•c.l  I  have  here  departed  from  the 
readins  of  all  the  copies,  since  (thougti  the  editors  do  not  notice  it)  no 
tolerable  sense  can  be  elicited  from  av^putviioiQ,  The  true  reading,  I  have 
BO  doubt,  is  dv^pititrtiioCf  which  must  be  pointed  off.  The  word  occurs  at 
L  3,  40.  and  5,  105. 

»«  Participated  in  the  error.]  Or,  literally,  **  consented  unto  the  error." 
The  construction  (which  the  commentators  do  not  elucidate)  is :  {wlyvco- 
aav  (if)  ri)v  afiapriav  furd  woXXCiv,  olg  ravra  (rd  atn-d)  iSoU  (^ijX<5vori)  rd 
tQv  'Ai^fivaiutv  raxit  iwaipi^ri<re<rBau  So  1.  7,  73.  KweyivaMTKOv  /liv  jcac 
ain-oi  ijffaov  Utlvov,      Dionys.  Hal.  121,35.  Kwiypu  {Ig  to)  ykpttf ^ai   j3a- 

IS  Brought  to  ruin.]  For  Kwatpf^tiatv^at  Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller 
edit,  from  one  MS.,  iwavatpe^rinev^ai.  But  the  change  is  surely  not  jus- 
tified by  sufficient  authority,  nor  is  it  necessary.    See  note  on  1.  9,  51. 
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the  Argives,  who  were  light-armed,  the  Athenians  supplied 
heavy  aimour),  and  of  other  allies  one  thousand  more,  with 
forty-eight  galleys  (of  which  some  conveyed  soldiers  * ),  under 
the  command  of  Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides.  These 
after  putting  in  at  Samos,  crossed  over  to  Miletus,  and  there 
encamped.  On  which  the  Milesians,  taking  the  field  with  eig^t 
hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
who  came  with  Chalcideus,  as  also  some  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
Tissaphernes  (Tissaphernes,  too,  and  his  cavalry  being  pre- 
sent), engaged  with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  And  the 
Argives  having  moved  too  far  forward  ^  with  their  wing,  and  being 
in  some  disorder,  through  contempt  of  their  foes,  as  marching 
against  lonians,  and  such  as  would  not  withstand  their  attach 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Milesians,  and  nearly  ^  three  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain.  As  to  the  Athenians,  after  conquering 
the  Peloponnesians  first,  and  then  routing  the  Barbarians 
and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  but  not  engaging  with  the 
Milesians  (nay  they  retreated  into  the  city  after  routing  the 
the  Argives,  on  seeing  the  rest  of  their  foes  beaten),  then  fixed 
their  tamp  (as  masters  of  the  field),  close  under  the  city  of 
the  Milesians.  Now  it  happened  in  this  battle  that  the  lonians 
on  both  sides  conquered  the  Dorians;  for  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Mile- 
sians the  Argives.  Then,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  the  Athe- 
nians made  preparations  for  the  circumvallation  of  the  place 
(which  has  an  isthmus^),  thinking  that  if  they  could  reduce 
Miletus,  the  rest  of  the  revolted  states  would  easily  be  brought 
to  submit. 


*  Of  which  tome  convened  sokHtrs.]  These  were  not  mere  transports,  but 
triremes  of  a  somewhat  more  capacious  make.  In  the  expedition  to  Sicily 
n  great  part  of  the  first  fleet  was  composed  of  such ;  where  the  distinction 
is  clearly  expressed. 

>  Having  movedtoo far  forward,]  Or  drawn  out.  Goeller  well  defends  the 
common  reading,  Trpof^a^avrcc,  against  Bekker  and  Dindorf,  who  would 
alter  it.  It  is,  he  truly  observes,  a  military  term,  and  used  similariy 
to  iireldyetv. 

3  Nearly,]  Literally,  **  somewhat  less."  Hobbcs  wrongly  renders,  **  no 
less." 

«  Hat  an  itthmus.]  Not  "is  an  isthmus,"  as  Hobbes  renders;  nor 
"  seated  on  an  isthmus,"  as  Smith ;  for  how  can  isthmuses  **  be  cut  off?  ** 
There  is  a  very  similar  passage  at  1.  7,  26.,  which  must  be  understood  in  the 
some  manner. 

U  3 
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XXVI.  In  the  meantime,  when  it  was  quite  dusk,  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  ships  firom  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily, 
fifty-five  in  number,  were  all  but  at  hand.  For  there  had  come 
(at  the  especial  instigation  of  Hermocrates,  who  urged  them  to 
take  part  in  consummating  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians), 
twenty  ships  of  the  Syracusans,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntians, 
as  also  those  of  Peloponnesus  which  had  been  preparing  and 
were  now  ready ;  and  both  these  and  the  others  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him 
to  Astyochus,  the  naval  commander  in  chief.  They  came  to 
anchor  first  at  Lerus  S  the  island  over  against  Miletus ;  then, 
on  learning  there  that  the  Athenians  were  near  Miletus,  they 
made  sail  to  the  lasic  gulf,  desirous  to  know  the  state  of 
afiairs  at  Miletus.  But  on  Alcibiades  coming  on  horseback 
to  Tichiussa  in  the  Milesian  territory,  at  which  part  of  the 
gulf  the  Peloponnesians  had  taken  up  their  night  quarters,  they 
learned  the  news  of  the  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present, 
and  bad  given  his  assistance  to  the  Milesians  and  Tissa- 
phernes.  He  counselled  them,  unless  they  wished  to  ruin  the 
whole  business  in  Ionia,  to  give  aid  with  all  speed  to  Afiletus, 
and  not  to  sufier  it  to  be  circumvallated, 

XXVII.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  they  should 
proceed  to  its  relief  at  dawn  of  day.  But  Phrjmicus,  the 
commander  of  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  from 
Lerus  certain  intelligence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  his  colleagues 
were  of  opinion  that  they  should  stay,  and  venture  a  battle,  he 
refused  to  do  it,  and,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  he  would  not 
suffer  them,  or  any  other,  so  to  do.  For  since  (he  said)  they 
were  at  liberty  to  engage  with  them  hereafter,  when  they  should 
have  learnt  against  how  many  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
addition  to  their  own,  and  when  it  would  be  in  their  power  to 
combat,  after  suitable  and  leisurely  preparation,  he  would  never, 
through  fear  of  any  base  imputation,  irrationally  put  all  to 
hazard  (though  it  was  no  disgrace,  he  said,  for  the  Athenian 


1  2>rta.]  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  Such  an  island  as  Eleus,  there,  is  uo* 
heard  oC 
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navy  to  retreat  at  a  due  season ;  but  that  rather  it  were  dis* 
graceful,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  might  take  plao^ 
if  they  should  be  defeated),  and  that  the  state  should  thus  nol 
only  encounter  disgrace,  but  also  imminent  peril ;  wherefore^ 
since  their  recent  losses,  it  was  scarcely  expedient  that  they 
should,  even  with  a  secure  force,  by  choice,  nay,  even  from  evi- 
dent necessity,  attack  first ;  much  less  then,  unconstrained,  to 
engage  with  voluntary  dangers.  He  further  counselled  them,  at 
speedily  as  possible,  to  embark  the  wounded,  and  such  baggage 
and  utensils  as  they  had  brought,  but  what  they  had  taken 
firom  the  enemy's  country  to  leave  behind,  that  the  ships  might 
be  light,  and  then  to  make  sail  to  Samos ;  and  from  thence 
(afler  having  dravm  together  all  the  ships)  to  make  their 
attack  on  the  enemy,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  The  measures 
pursued  by  Phrynichus  were  in  conformity  to  his  counsels ; 
and  not  then  only,  but  afterwards,  and  not  in  this  affiur  only^ 
but  in  such  others  as  he  had  to  do  with,  he  was  esteemed  a 
wise  and  prudent  man. 

And  the  Athenians  immediately  after  evening,  after  an  in- 
complete victory,  decamped  from  Miletus,  and  the  Argives 
hastily,  and  in  dudgeon  at  their  disaster,  sailed  away  from 
Samos  homeward. 

XXVIII.  But  the  Peloponnesians  weighing  anchor  at 
dawn  of  day  irom  Tichiussa,  came  into  port  after  ^  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenians,  and  after  remaining  one  day,  they 
on  the  following,  taking  with  them  the  ships  before  chased, 
under  Chalcideus,  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Tichiussa,  for  the 
baggage  which  they  unloaded  there.  ^  On  their  arrival^ 
Tissaphernes  coming  up  with  his  land  forces,  prevails  upon 


>  Came  into  port  afier^  4"^.]  *EirtKaTdyovrai,  This  is  a  rare  word,  of 
which  the  commentators  adduce  no  examples.  It  occurs^  bowerer^  in 
Dio  Cass.  310, 8.  i«i>c  ffo.<rai  cu  v^ec  iTiKarrix^tjoav, 

«  Resolved  to  tttU^  4^.]  Such  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage,  at  which 
Bauer  causelessly  stumbles.  'EKaiptitr^at  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re ;  as  8, 
90.  Herod.  4, 196.  Xen.  Anab.  5.  rd  Ayiiyifia  ilcupHff^ai.  Strabo,  p.  954. 
55.  (fiiropi,  KardtrXtymty^  l^t^v,  v&vra  iriirparau   Polysn.  p.  509. 

The  bamge  had  been  removed  to  make  the  ships  fit  for  action ;  for  so 
much  didtiie  antients  esteem  lighineu  for  such  a  purpose,  that  (as  appears 
from  Xen.  Anab.  1, 13,  2,  27  and  89.)  they  sometiroet  VikfiKovTo  rd  /ity«Xtf 

u  4 
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them  to  siul  for  lasus,  where  Amorges  (who  was  his  enemy) 
then  resided.  And  making  a  sudden  assault  on  the  place 
(the  inhabitants  not  expecting  that  the  ships  were  other  than 
Athenian),  they  took  it ;  and  in  the  action  the  Syracusans 
ei^cially  signalized  themselves.  Having  taken  prisoner 
Amorges,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pissuthnes,  and  a  rebel  to 
the  king,  they  delivered  him  to  Tissaphemes,  to  carry  him,  if 
he  pleased,  to  the  king,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  lasus  they 
plundered,  and  the  army  gained  a  large  booty,  for  the  place  was 
one  of  antient  wealth.^  And  the  mercenaries  they  took  to  them- 
selves, without  doing  them  any  harm,  for  most  of  them  were 
from  Peloponnesus.^  The  city  they  delivered  up  toTissaphemes, 
and  all  the  captives,  both  bond  and  free,  for  whom  they  agreed 
to  receive  from  him  one  Daric  sfater  ^  a  head ;  and  then  thcty 
returned  to  Miletus.  And  Pedaritus  son  of  Leon,  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Chios  as  governor  %  they  transported 
to  Erj^hrae  with  the  mercenaries  that  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Amorges;  and  at  Miletus  they  establish  Philip.  Thus 
ended  the  summer. 


*  0/  antierU  wealth. 1  UaKaiovXovrov.  Of  this  expression  (neglected  by 
the  commentators)  the  following  are  examples  :  iElian  V.  Hist.  6,  9.  ^ro^ 
Xtt^rrkovTov  x^apiov,  Dio  Cass.  41,  32.  ro  xutpiov  7ra\a(($irXovrov  ^v.  Liv. 
4f  59.  Oppidum  veteri  fortuna  opulentum.  and  9,  39.  fortuna  veteri 
ebundantei  Etruscorum  opes. 

^  Mott  of  them  were  from  Pelopomiesus.]  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  Grecian  auxiliaries  by  the  Persian  princes.  It  became, 
however,  in  the  next  generation,  very  frequent. 

A  Daric  stater.]  The  Daric  staters,  and  also  those  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  Alexander^  and  Lysimachus,  were  of  equal  value  witn  the  Attic 
golden  stater,  or  the  Attic  didrachma.  Now  the  value  of  the  didrachma 
was  twenty  drachmas  of  silver;  so  that  there  were  five  staters  in  a  mina, 
and  three  hundred  in  a  talent,  since  the  value  of  gold  was  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver.     Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  1. 1.  p.  25. 

^  Governor,]  Or,  Harmostes;  though  Thuc^dides  does  not  here  use 
that  term.  See  more  in  Krue^r,  p.  280.  On  this  office  of  Harmustes  Mit- 
fbrd  has  the  following  remarks :  *'  The  internal  divisions  of  every  little 
state,  far  more  than  any  consideration  for  the  confederacy  at  large,  induced 
the  subordinate  governments  not  only  to  admit  readily,  but  often  to  desire, 
the  controlling  mterference  of  the  imperial  people.  The  Lacedaemonian 
^vemment  accordingly  sent  superintending  officers  of  their  own,  with  the 
title  of  harmost,  regulator,  to  reside  in  all  the  cities  of  their  confederacy, 
beyond  proper  Greece.  The  authority  of  these  officers  would  depend 
much  upon  the  power  of  the  superintending  state  at  the  time,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  subordinate,  whether  the  we&ness  of  scanty  numbers  and 
property,  or  weakness  superinduced  by  internal  divisions.' 


ft 
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XXIX.  In  the  subsequent  winter,  Tissaphernes,  after  having 
put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  repaired  to  Miletus,  and  distributed 
a  month's  pay  to  all  the  ships,  at  an  Attic  drachma  a  day  each, 
agreeably  to  his  engagement  ^  at  Lacedasmon ;  but  hence- 
forward he  was  disposed  to  give  only  a  triobole  \  until  he 
should  have  enquired  the  king's  pleasure ;  and,  if  he  ordered 
it,  would,  he  said,  give  the  whole  drachma.  But  on  Hermo- 
crates,  the  Syracusan  commander,  remonstrating  (for  Thera" 
mefiesy  not  being  the  nauarch  [or  admiral]  but  only  sailing  with 
the  fleet  to  deliver  it  to  Astyochus,  was  too  easy  and  timid 
respecting  the  pay),  it  was,  however  ^,  agreed  on  that  more 
should  be  given  each  man  than  three  oboli,  and  that  by  five 
ships'  pay ;  for  to  fifty-five  ships  thirty  talents  were  allowed 
per  month;  and  to  all  other  ships,  as  the  number  of  such 
should  increase,  was  to  be  given  pay  in  the  same  proportion.  ^ 


1  Agreeably  to  hit  ensagement.]  i,  e.  by  the  medium  of  this  ambassador. 

9  TVioMe.]  i.  e.  half  a  drachma. 

3  However.]  Or,  nevertheleu,  i.  e.  though  it  was  more  than  he  at  first 
intended.  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  bfiatg,  and  not  that  assigned  by 
Goeller,  **  quamquam  Theramenes  non  adversabatur." 

*♦  //  was,  however,  agreed  on  that,  <J-c.]  There  is,  perhaps,  no  passage  in 
our  author  that  has  occasioned  greater  difficulty  than  this  * ;  and  in  what- 
ever way  it  be  considered,  we  are  surrounded  with  perplexities.  1  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators 
and  critics.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  since  no  tole- 
rable sense  has  ever  yet  been  elicited  from  it  without  makins  some  alter- 
ation,  though  the  MSS.  present  no  variety.  The  most  prevalent  opinion, 
since  the  time  of  Duker,  nas  been,  that  the  words  Kni  TTivriiKovTa  have  crept 
in  from  the  margin,  and  they  are  placed  between  brackets  by  all  the  recent 
editors,  who,  however,  are  not  agreed  on  tlie  sense;  Hack  and  Goeller 
make  it  as  follows :  *'  Nevertheless,  to  five  ships,  more  were  agreed  on  than 
five  obols  a  man ;  for  to  five  shins  were  given  three  talents  a  month,  and  to 
the  rest,*'  &c.;  which  would  be  tnree  obols  and  three-fifths  a  da^\  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  awkward  in  this  sense. 
Why  the  pay  should  be  reckoned  at  a  certain  sum /or  each  Jive  ships,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  Besides,  to  make  the  words  koi  toIq  ahXoi^  oo^t  irKiiovQ 
v^ic  »1<^«»'  rovTov  rnv  dpt^fiov  denote  the  other  ^/5%  ships,  involves  extreme 
harshness  :  and  Duker's  notion  concerning  the  JSrst  five  is  absurd.  There 
is  also  great  objection  to  taking  vapa  Tor  /c»  since  the  signification  u 
very  unusual,  nor  can  it  thus  seem  otherwise  than  strange  that  the 
author  should  have  used  wapd  and  Ic  w>  close  together.     Finally,  to  cancel 


•  On  which  Bauer  quaintly  annotates  thus :  —  "  Difficillimum  huncce  Nostri 
locum,  Tcluti  scopulos  terra  jam  imminentes,  in  cxtremo  fere  opere  offendimus. 
Laboravimus  in  quibusdam ;  in  nonnullis  fortasse  a^staverimus :  at  hie  obharaiinus 
plane,  nee  dum  extricavimus  quidquara  aut  promovimus ;  nee  pudct,  ubi  tales 
Viri  ol»bffserint,  Palmer.  Meibom.,  Duker.*' 
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XXX.  This  same  winter,  the  Athenians  at  Samos  (for 
there  had  come  to  them  from  home  thirty-five  more  ships^ 
and  Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon,  as  com- 
manders ^)  having  drawn  together  the  ships  from  Chios,  and 
the  rest  elsewhere  \  after  the  commanders  had  cast  lots  for 
their  respective  services^,  determined  to  blockade  Miletus 
with  the  fleet,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both  a  fleet  and  army. 
And  the  plan  was  accordingly  pot  in  execution.  For  Strom- 
bichides,  Onomacles,  and  Euctemon  with  thirty  ships,  and 
a  part  of  those  one  thousand  heavy-armed  which  went  to 


two  words  without  any  authority,  is  too  bold,  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
unless  it  could  remove  all  difficulty ;  which  we  see  is  far  from  being  the 
case.    Under  these  circumstances  1  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain  the 


not  aware  that  the  sense  I  have  assigned  is  liable  to  any  well-founded  ob- 
jection. It  proceeds,  indeed,  upon  the  supposition  that  two  hundred  was 
the  regular  number  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme ;  but  so  does  the  interpretation 
of  Hack  and  Groeller.  And  though  that  has  been  denied  by  Duker,  vet  the 
point  has  been  made  out  by  Meibomius,  and  all  the  recent  editors  admit  it. 
To  the  passages  adduced  by  Meibomius  in  proof,  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing :  Plutarch  Lysand.  20.  Thucyd.  6,  8.  where  the  Egestians  are  said 
to  have  sent  sixty  talents  for  a  month's  pay  (namely,  a  drachma  per  diem, 
as  we  find  from  6,  31.)  for  sixty  ships,  and  1.  4, 5.  (where  Demosthenes  is 
siud  to  have  been  left  at  Pylus  with  five  ships)  compared  with  Themist.  138. 
A.,  who,  though  Thucydides  has  there  omitted  to  give  the  number  of  men^ 
estimates  them  at  one  thousand ;  i.  e.  two  hundred  a  ship.  Demosth.  Phil. 
1.  who  reckons  the  half  of  a  ship's  pay  at  twenty  minae  each  ship  for  a 
month ;  which  makes  two  hundred  a  ship.  Triremes  then  mostly  carried 
two  hundred  men;  as  a  Mytilensan  trireme,  mentioned  by  Herod  3, 13.  and 
universally  the  Persian  triremes,  7, 184,  7.  a>c  dva  diriKotrioix  dv^/»ac  Xoyt^o/ii- 
voiai  iv  Udary  vtfi — kvifidnvov  dk  —  rptiiKovra  avdpi^.  See  also  7,  185, 13. 
&  186,  5.  8,  17,  7.  ItfTpdriViTO  ivSpdoi  SitiKOtrioim  Kai  oiKtjty  vrjt. 

It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  computation  should  be  by  ship's 
pay  ;  but  the  reason  why  that  method  was  used  seems  to  have  been  that, 
as  the  pay  of  a  ship  came  to  exactly  half  a  talent  per  month,  so,  from  the 
even  sum,  it  was  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  ship's  pat/.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  find,  in  all  the  Greek  historians,  more  frequent  mention  made 
of  month's  pay  (as  here)  than  day's  pay.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  that 
Tissaphemes  did  was  to  make  the  payment  (which  otherwise  would  have 
been  twenty-seven  talents  and  a  half)  even  money,  by  which  the  pay  would 
be  three  obols  and  about  three  elevenths  a  day. 

1  As  commanders,]  Namely,  of  the  whole  combined  fleet,  not  of  this 
squadron  only. 

«  The  rest  elsewhere.]  Namely,  small  detachments  sent  out  for  minor 
purposes. 

3  Cast  lots/or  their  respective  services.'^  This  was  usually  done.  So  we 
find  at  1. 6,  42.  and  62.  the  fleet  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  three  com- 
manders. 
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Miletus  %  an  allotted  portion  of  each  being  conveyed  on  board 
of  the  transport*trireroes  ^  sailed  for  Chios,  The  rest  re* 
maining  in  Samos,  being  seventy-four  ships,  held  the  mastery 
of  the  sea,  and  made  cruizes  ^  upon  Miletus. 

XXXL  And  Astyochus,  who  happened  to  be  now  at  Chios, 
taking  hostages,  on  account  of  the  meditated  treason,  desisted 
from  his  purpose  when  he  had  heard  '  of  the  ships  that  had 
come  with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  aflairs  of  the  confederacy 
were  in  a  better  condition :  and  taking  ten  ships  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  and  ten  Chian  ones,  he  puts  to  sea,  and  after  as- 
saulting Pteleum,  without  taking  it,  he  coasted  along  to 
Clazomenas,  where  he  ordered  such  of  the  people  as  favoured 
the  Athenian  interest,  to  remove  up  ^  to  Daphnus,  and  submit 
themselves^.  Tamos,  too,  the  lieutenant  [or  sub-satrap]  of 
Ionia,  made  the  same  demand.  But  they  not  listening  to  it, 
he  makes  an  attack  on  the  city,  which  was  unwalled.  Not 
being  able,  however,  to  take  it,  he  sails  off  with  a  hard  gale  of 
wind,  and  himself  is  carried  to  Phoceea,  and  [then  to]  Cyme ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  ships  put  in  at  the  islands  off  Clazomenas, 
Marathussa,  Pele,  and  Drymussa.  After  remaining  there 
eight  days  (on  account  of  the  stormy  weather)  ravaging  the 
country,  partly  plundering  and  pardy  putting  aboard  what 
property  of  the  Clazomenians  lay  outside  of  the  place,  they 
then  proceeded  to  Phocsea  and  Cyme  to  Astyochns. 

XXXII.  While  Astyochus  was  there,  there  came  some 
ambassadors  from  the  Lesbians,  to  signify  their  wishes  to 

*  Tliote  heavy-armed  which  went  to  Alilctus,]  Namely^  those  which  had 
been  conveyed  thither  the  preceding  summer.    See  c.  25. 

^  The  transport -triremes.]  Not  transports,  as  Smith  and  others  render. 
See  1. 6,  43.  and  the  note. 

6  Made  cruizes.]  I  here  read,  with  Krueger,  for  inUXovv,  ijrcVXovc. 
See  c.  27.  s.  f.  and  38. 

>  Desisted  from  his  purpose  when  he  had  heard,  ^c]  As  thinking  the 
Peloponnesian  interest  in  the  island  strong  enough,  without  recourse  being 
had  to  any  harsh  measures. 

9  Remove  up.]  i.  e.  as  Krueger  explains,  "  up  the  countr}',  into  the 
interior.*'  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  situation  of  Daphnus  it 
very  uncertain. 

•*  Submit  thnmelres.]  Namely,  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  sense  it 
here  quite  mistaken  by  Smith. 
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again  revolt.  And  him  they  brought  to  listen  to  them ;  but  as 
both  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  allies  were  indisposed  to 
co-oporate,  on  account  of  their  former  disaster,  he  put  to  sea  and 
proceeded  to  Chios.  Thither,  too,  his  ships,  though  tossed  by  a 
tempest,  at  length  arrived,  some  from  one  quarter  and  some 
from  another.  And  after  this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  land  forces  from  Miletus,  having  come  to  Erythraea, 
crossed  over  from  thence  with  his  army  to  Chios.  He  had 
also  the  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  from 
those  five  ships  ^  which  were  left  there  by  Chalcideus  with 
arms  and  armour. 

But  certain  Lesbians  having  engaged  to  revolt,  Astyochus 
makes  a  representation  to  Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  that  they 
ought  to  go  with  the  fleet  and  bring  about  the  revolt  of 
Lesbos ;  for  that  cither  they  should  increase  the  number  of 
their  allies,  or,  at  least,  if  unsuccessful,  should  annoy  the 
Athenians.  But  they  would  not  listen  to  this  suggestion,  and 
Pedaritus  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  to  him  the 
Chian  ships. 

XXX  in.  He  then,  taking  taking  the  five  ships  which 
were  Corinthian  ^,  and  a  sixth  which  was  of  Megaris,  and 
one  of  Hermione,  together  with  those  Laconian  ships  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  sails  for  Miletus,  to  assume  the 
supreme  naval  command ;  after  having  used  much  threatening 
language  to  the  Chians,  that  ^^  verily  he  would  never  help 
them,  whatever  might  be  their  need.**  And  on  making 
Corycus  ^  in  Erythraea,  he  there  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night.  And  now  the  Athenians  sailing  from  Samos  to  Chios 
with  the  forces,  were  themselves,  in  their  own  anchorage,  only 


1  Five  ships.]  NHmcly,  those  on  board  of  which  Chalcideus  and  Alci- 
blades  had  come  thither.    See  c.  1 1.  and  12. 

^  The  Jive  ships  which  were  Corinthian.]  For  though  our  author  told  us, 
at  c.  23.,  that  the  ships  set  out  from  Cenchres,  he  did  not  say  that  five  of 
them  were  Corinthian  ones.    (Goeller.) 

3  Corycus.]  This  was  (notwithstanding  what  is  expressed  in  Duker's 
map)  not  a  town  but  a  promontory :  so  called,  I  believe,  from  its  form, 
for  KtapvKog  is  explained  by  Hcsychius  a  purse  or  bag,  also  a  certain  shell- 
fish. 
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separated  by  the  hill  ^,  and  each  party  was  ignorant  of  the 
proximity  of  the  other.  A  message,  however,  having  by  night 
reached  him  from  Pedaritus,  that  some  Erythraean  captives 
dismissed  from  Samos  are  come  to  Erjrthraea,  with  intention 
to  betray  the  place,  Astyochus  immediately  sails  back  to  Ery- 
thrcea;  so  little  did  he  miss  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  Pedaritus  having  passed  over  to  him,  and  they 
having  made  inquisition  on  the  matter  respecting  the  sup* 
posed  traitors,  and  found  that  the  whole  was  but  a  pretence 
devised  by  the  men  for  their  liberation  from  Samos,  they 
pronounced  their  acquittal  and  then  departed,  the  one  to 
Chios,  the  other  to  his  original  destination,  Miletus. 

XXXIV.  In  the  meantime,  the  forces  of  the  Athenians, 
coasting  round  from  Corcyrus,  met  off  Arginus  \  with  three 
long  ships'^  of  the  Chians,  and  on  descrying  them  made 
chace.  And  now  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  Chian 
vessels  with  difficulty  gained  the  refuge  of  the  port ;  while 
the  Athenian  ones,  those  that  were  farthest  advanced  in  the 
pursuit,  were  three  of  them  destroyed,  and  bulged  at  the 
city  of  Chios  (where  the  crews  were  partly  taken  prisoners, 
and  partly  slain) ;  the  rest  took  refuge  at  the  port  under 
Mount  Mimas  ^,  called  Phoenicus,  from  whence  they  after- 
wards got  off  to  Lesbos,  and  made  preparations  for  fortifying. 

XXXV.  This  same  winter  Hippocrates,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, having  set  sail  from  Peloponnesus  with  ten  Thurian 
ships  under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras,  and 


^  Were  themselves,  ^c]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  the  con- 
struction here  U  for  Kai  airroi  U  rov  Iwi  ^artpa  \6^ov  Ka^opfiiaafitvoi 
fuipyoyro  rt^  \6^,  And  he  compares  1. 3,  68.  and  112.;  further  remark- 
ing, "  T6  iiri  ^drtpa  nobis  est  die  andere  seUe,  at  genetivus  Xwffcv  pendet  ex 
^drfpa,  sicut  genet,  rov  liri  ^drtpa  regitur  ab  U,  'Ek,  quod  nos  exprimimus 
voculis  nach  etwas  hm,  significat,  velut  rb  U  rov  h^fiov  rtlx^C  1>  64. ;  Latini 
ab  isthmo*^ 

>  Arginus.]  Called  Argenus  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Steph.  Byz.  It 
seems  to  have  had  its  appellation,  like  our  Albion,  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  cliffs.    It  is  now  called  C.  Blanco. 

*  Long  ships,]    i.  e.  ships  of  war. 

3  A/tmoi.]  A  lofty  mountain  of  Erythraea,  in  what  part  is  uncertain ; 
probably  the  norViern  one,  and  what  is  called,  in  Arrowsmith's  modem 
map.  Capo  Koryni. 
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two  Others,  also  with  one  Laconian  and  one  S}rracusan  ship, 
arrived  at  Cnidus.  Now  that]  city  had  revolted  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Tissaphemes  ^ :  and  when  those  in  Miletus  had 
heard  of  their  coming,  they  required  them,  with  the  half  of 
the  ships  to  garrison  Cnidus,  and  with  the  rest,  stationed  at 
Triopium  \  to  seize  the  vessels  of  burden  ^,  which  touched 
there  in  their  way  from  ^gypt.  Now  the  Triopium  is  a 
promontory  jutting  out  from  Cnidin,  and  sacred  to  Apollo. 
On  learning  this,  the  Athenians,  likewise  sailing  from  Samos, 
took  the  six  ships  watching  off  Triopium,  but  the  crew 
escaped  from  them.  After  this,  anchoring  at  Cnidus  and 
assaulting  Uie  city,  which  was  unwalled,  they  nearly  took  it ; 
and  on  the  next  day  again  assaulted  it.  But  as  the  inhabit- 
ants had,  during  the  night,  put  the  place  into  a  better  state  of 
defence,  and  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  ships  at 
Triopium  had  contrived  to  throw  themselves  into  the  place,  the 
Athenians  were  less  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  it; 
but,  departing  and  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians,  they 
sailed  off  to  Samos. 

XXXVI.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus,  having  come  to 
Miletus  to  the  fleet,  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  all  things  in 
abundance^  at  the  camp.  For  a  sufficient  pay  was  given 
them,  and  the  great  wealth  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  lasus 


1  At  the  instigation  of  Thsaphemes.]  I  here  read,  with  Palmer  and 
Goeller,  virb :  for  it  plainly  appears  that  Cnidus  was  friendly  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, and  hostile  to  the  Atnenians. 

2  Triopium.]  So  called,  I  imagine,  from  its  having  three  faces.  See  the 
view  of  it  in  Clarke's  Travels  ii.  p.  214.  So  Hesych.  TpiSmoQ.  Tpi6<p^a\fiog, 
There  might,  indeed,  be  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Hesych, 
Tpwiriov.  rf  KviSoQ,  Kai  Upop  tv^a  ioprdl^ovmv.  where  I  conjecture  i^  Kvidiag 
oKpa  Kai  iipov,  Tliat  lexicographer  seems  to  have  copied  from  some  very 
antient  scholiast  on  Thucydides.  How  usual  it  was  to  build  temples  on 
promontories,  1  have  elsewhere  noticed.  It  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  passing  mariner. 

3  Vessels  of  burden,]  Namely,  corn-hulks  of  the  Athenians;  there  being 
always  a  constant  com  trade  with  Egypt,  which  was  from  the  earliest  ages 
famous  for  its  abundance  of  corn,  as  we  know  from  the  Scriptures. 

Smith  absurdly  renders,  '*  take  under  their  convoy  the,'*  &c. 

^  The  Peloponnesians  had  now  all  things  in  abundance.]  It  is  truly 
observed  by  Mitford,  "  that  the  use  at  this  time  made  by  the  Peloponnesians 
of  the  advantages  of  Persian  pay  and  Asiatic  plunder,  seems  to  have  been 
to  indulge  themselves  in  the  large  and  wealthy  dty  of  Miletus,  under  the 
fine  sky  of  Ionia." 
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was  yet  in  possession  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Milesians  carried 
on  the  war  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity*  The  former  trea^, 
however,  made  with  Tissaphemes  by  Chalcideus,  was  thought 
by  the  Peloponnesians  to  be  defective,  and  rather  unfavourable 
to  them  ^ ;  and  while  Theramenes  was  yet  with  them  %  they 
formed  others  as  follows :  — 


"  The  second  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Lacedamonians  \ 

and  the  King  of  Persia. 

XXXVII.  "  The  articles  of  agreement^  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  and  King  Darius  and  the  king's 
sons  and  Tissaphernes.  There  shall  be  peace  and  friendship 
on  the  following  terms  : 

"  Whatever  country,  territory,  and  cities  are  King  Darius's, 
or  were  his  father's,  or  ancestors',  against  these  neither  the 
Lacedaemonians,  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  shall 
go,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  other  injury  ;  nor  shall  the  La- 
cedaemonians, or  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  exact  any 
tribute  from  those  cities ;  neither  shall  king  Darius,  or  any 
states  subject  to  him,  go  against  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  other  injury. 

^^  If  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  shall  stand  in  need 
of  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  from  the  Lace- 
monians  or  their  allies,  whatever  they  may  induce  each  other 
to  do,  that  shall  be  right  for  them  to  do. 

"  That  both  parties  shall  jointly  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  if  they  shall  make  any 
peace,  it  shall  be  done  jointly. 

"  Whatever  army  may  be  in  the  king's  territory  sent  for 
by  the  king,  the  king  shall  furnish  the  expense  of  it. 


*  Defective  and  rather,  ijc.]  The  conjecture  here  of  Bauer  is  unnecet- 
tary,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  kindred  passage  of  Eurip.  Phoen. 
713.  iroXXy  yap  tvpoy  lySitis  itaXKaydg,  where  the  conjecture  iroWHv  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

0  Yet  with  them.]  I  here  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  for  Iwi  frap6v 
TOQ,  from  MS.  B.,  in  irapovroQ,  which  I  had  myself  previously  conjectured. 

>  Articles  of  agreement.]  In  this  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian 
king  over  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  was  rather  less  explicitly  acknowledged, 
but  yet  was  acknowledged.    (Mitford.) 
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"  If  any  of  the  cities  which  have  entered  into  league  with 
the  king  shall  invade  the  king's  territory,  the  rest  shall  hinder 
them,  and  render  assistance  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

<^  And  if  any  of  those  in  the  king's  territory,  or  such  as  the 
king  rules,  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
or  their  allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them,  and  render  assist- 
ance to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

XXXVIII.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Thera- 
menes  having  delivered  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  accordingly 
disappears  ^  in  a  barge.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Lesbos, 
crossing  over  to  Chios  with  their  forces,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  both  the  land  and  sea,  fortified  Delphinium  ^,  a 
a  place  otherwise  strong  to  the  landward,  and  having  a  port, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Chios. 

As  to  the  Chians,  being  beaten  ^  in  many  engagements 
and  otherwise  not  very  well  disposed  one  to  another*  (for 
though  Tydeus,  an  Ionian,  and  his  adherents  had  been  now 
put  to  death  for  Atticizing,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  been  held 
to  oligarchy  *  by  compulsion,  yet  entertaining  suspicions  one  of 
another  %  they  remained  inactive) ;  on  these  accounts,  neither 
they  nor  the  auxiliaries  under  Pedaritus  conceived  themselves  a 
match  for  the  enemy.  They  therefore  sent  to  Miletus,  re- 
questing Astyochus  to  give  them  aid.  Which  when  he  had 
refused  them,  Pedaritus  sends  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Lace- 


I  Disappears.]  i.  e.  takes  himself  off.  The  term  d<; avi^fo^ai  hints  at 
the  suddenness  of  his  departure,  doubtless  from  pique  at  being  only  thought 
worthy  to  bring  a  fleet  over,  not  to  command  it.  This  sense  of  d^av(^e<r3ai 
is  found  in  Xen.  Ages.  9.  and  Philostratus  cited  by  Budaeus  in  his  Comment. 
Grsec.    See  more  on  the  term  in  my  note  on  St.  Luke  24,  31. 

3  Delphinium,]    See  the  Lex.  Xenoph. 

3  Beaten.]  It  is  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smith  should  render  **  dis- 
heartened," or  "  dispirited."  It  might  have  been  expected  that  translators 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Greek  authors  should  be  acquainted  with 
80  common  an  idiom  as  that  by  which  Tr\ii<Kn<f^cu  corresponds  to  our  verb, 
io  he  beaten, 

•»  Not  perfectly  well  disposed,  ^c.l  An  elegant  way  of  expressing  their 
being  at  friction  one  with  another.    There  was  a  strong  democratical  party. 

^  Held  to  cligarchj/.]  I  prefer,  with  Hack  and  Goeller,  and  the  Scholiast, 
to  take  Iq  oXiyov  for  Ig  dXiydpxutv,  rather  than  assign  to  it  the  feeble  sense 
given  by  Hobbes  and  others;  which,  too,  would  require  lir'  dXiyov. 

«  Entertmmng  suspicions  one  of  another^  Literally,  "  being  suspiciously 
affected."  So  1. 1,  75.  ToXQ"lD^fi<ji  kTctf^dvuts  ^cocela^ai.  Isaeus  p.  J,  2.  ovx 
bftolutg  —  diaKiXtr^ai  irpbg  oKXiiXoiQ, 
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daemon,  representing  the  wrong  he  had  done.  Such  was  the 
state  of  a£birs  at  Chios  as  respected  the  Athenians.  Their 
ships,  too,  from  Samos  made  cruizes  against  those  at  Miletus ; 
but  when  they  would  not  come  out  to  encounter  thdim  they 
returned  back  to  Samos  and  kept  still. 

XXXIX.  This  same  winter,  about  the  solstice,  left  Pelo* 
ponnesus  for  Ionia  the  twenty-seven  ships  which,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Calligitus  the  Megarsean,  and  Timagoras  the  Cyzi- 
cenian,  were  fitted  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  service 
of  Phamabazus.  They  were  commanded  by  Antisthenes,  a 
Spartan.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  sent  out  eleven  persons 
of  the  Spartans,  as  counsellors  '  to  Astyochus,  one  of  whom 
was  Lichas  ^,  son  of  Arcesilaus.  They  had  received  orders, 
on  arriving  at  Miletus,  to  jointly  take  charge  of  other  affairs,  as 
should  be  best  for  the  public  service,  and  to  send  off  either 
these  ships,  or  more  or  less  at  their  discretion,  to  the  Helles- 
pont to  Pharnabazus,  appointing  Clearchus,  son  of  Ramphius, 
who  went  with  them,  as  governor ;  also  (if  it  seemed  expedient 
to  the  eleven),  to  deprive  Astyochus  of  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  appoint  Antisthenes  to  it ;  for,  by  reason  of  the 
letters  from  Pedaritus,  they  held  him  in  some  suspicion. 

The  ships  therefore  setting  sail  from  Malea,  on  the  main 


1  Sent  out  eleven  versanti  ^c]  These  KvfttovXoi  they  used  to  send  when 
the  admiral  (to  wnoni,  however,  the  <n'fi€ovXoi  were  not  hdyl/ti^i  see 
Thucyd.  3,  79.),  managed  things  ill.  See  Thucyd.  2,  85.  5,  69  and  76. 
In  the  same  manner,  king  Agis,  b^  a  custom  at  that  time  new,  had  assi^ed 
him  ten  <rvfi€ov\oi,  on  his  not  havmg,  when  he  might,  conquered  the  Argives. 
See  Thucyd  5,  63,  Diod.  12,  78.  And  from  this  time  it  became  usual  for 
kings,  when  sent  against  an  enemy,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  crvfACovXutv 
avvidpiov.  (Krueger.) 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  appointment  of  this  board  arose  from  the 
change  of  councils  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Endius's  magbtracv; 
with  which,  too,  the  influence  of  Alcibiades  had  much  declined.  **  The 
men  in  command,"  says  Mitford,  "  and  the  measures  pursuing  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  were  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  newly-prepared 
squadron,  placed  under  the  command  of  Antisthenes,  was  ordered,  not  to 
the  Hellespont  or  any  port  of  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  but  to  Miletus, 
to  join  the  fleet  already  there;  and  eleven  commissioners  were  embarked 
in  it,  to  enquire  concerning  men  and  things,  and,  as  a  council,  to  assume* 
in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  affidrs  on  the  Asiatic  station." 

•  Lichas,]  He  is  specified,  because  already  well  known  to  the  reader  as 
being  the  Lacedsmoniau  who  received  such  ignominious  treatment  frooi 
the  Eleans,  at  the  Olympic  games,  mentioned  at  1. 5,  50. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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seft)  made  the  coast  of  Melos ;  and  meeting  with  ten  Athenian 
ships,  captured  three  (but  without  the  men  ^)  and  burnt  the  ships. 
After  this,  fearing  (what  really  took  place)  lest  the  Athenian 
ships  which  had  escaped  from  Melos  should  give  information 
of  their  approach  to  those  at  Samos  \  they  took  their  course  to 
Crete,  and  making  their  voyage  (through  caution)  the  longer, 
they  came  to  land  at  Caunus  in  Asia.  From  thence,  as  being 
now  in  security,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus, 
to  desire  to  be  convoyed  by  them  thither. 

XL.  But  the  Chians  and  Pedaritus,  about  the  same  time, 
sent  messages  to  Astyochus,  notwithstanding  his  backwardness, 
entreating  him  to  come  with  his  whole  fleet  and  succour  them, 
besieged  as  they  were,  and  not  to  permit  the  most  important  of 
the  allied  states  to  be  excluded  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  land 
side  be  exposed  to  depredation.  For  the  domestic  servants  (or 
8laYes)of  the  Chians  being  many,  and  indeed  the  most  numerous 
possessed  by  any  state  except  that  of  the  Lacedasmonians, 
and,  moreover,  by  reason  of  their  numbers,  the  more  severely 
punished  for  their  offences,  no  sooner  did  the  Athenians  seem 
to  be  firmly  established  in  a  fortress,  than  most  of  them  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  and,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  did  it  ex- 
ceeding injury.  The  Chians  therefore  urged  that  he  ought  to 
succour  them  while  there  was  yet  hope,  and  a  possibility  to 
check  the  enemy,  for  Delphinium  was  as  yet  only  a  building 
and  then  unfinished,  greater  defences  were  perpetually  erecting 
round  their  fleet  Astyochus,  though  he  had  not  intended  it, 
by  reason  of  his  former  threatening,  yet,  when  he  saw  the  allies 
to  be  anxious  for  their  relief,  was  disposed  to  succour  them. 

XLI.  But  in  the  meantime  a  message  is  brought  from 
Caunus,  that  the  twenty-seven  ships  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
counsellors  are  arrived.  Astyochus,  therefore,  deeming  every 
thing  of  inferior  importance  to  the  bringing  together  such  a 


9  But  without  the  men,'\  The  crews,  it  should  seem,  escaped  to  Melos : 
by  which  we  may  gather  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians ; 
never,  it  should  seem,  having  been  restored  at  the  pence. 

4  SamoM,]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  for 
y^ory,  "l&iuf.  *'  Saikios,*'  Goeller  observes,  *<  was  a  seat  of  war  to  the 
Athenians,  and  the  itation  for  their  ships.'' 
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number  of  ships  as  to  obtain  somewhat  of  superiority  by  sea, 
and  to  the  safe  convoy  of  those  Lacedaemonians  who  were 
come  as  inspectors  of  his  actions,  immediately  abandoning  the 
voyage  to  Chios,  took  his  course  to  Caunus*  And  in  his 
passage  making  a  descent  upon  Cos  Merc^is  \  he  sadced  the 
city,  which  was  unwalled,  and  had  experienced  an  earthqu^e 
(the  greatest  ever  remembered  to  have  befallen  them);  the 
inhabitants  having  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains  ^  he 
plundered  the  territory,  making  spoil  of  all  the  persons  he 
could  meet  with,  except  the  freemen  *'',  whom  he  dismissed* 
From  Cos  having  passed  by  night  to  Cnidus,  he  was  per> 
suaded  ^  by  the  counsels  of  the  Cnidans  not  to  disembark  the 
sailors,  but  to  immediately  make  sail  after  those  twentjy 
Athenian  ships  with  which  Charminus,  one  of  the  com- 
manders from  Samos,  was  watching  the  approach  of  those 
twenty-seven  ships  from  Peloponnesus  to  which  Astyodius 
also  was  directing  his  course.  Now  those  at  Samos  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  Melos  ^  of  their  voyage,  and  there 
was  a  guard  squadron  with  Charminus  about  Syme,  Chalce, 
and  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia ;  for  he  had  now  heard 
that  they  were  arrived  at  Caunus* 

XLII.  Astyochus,  then,  made  sail  forthwith  to  Syme,  in 
order  that  by  outgoing  the  report  of  his  coming  he  might 
meet  with  them  somewhere   at  sea.      But  rain   and  foggy 


I  Coi  Meropis.]  This  island  b  said  by  Hyginus  to  have  been  so  called 
from  Merops,  a  very  antient  king  of  the  island,  and  Cos,  a  daughter  of 
Merops.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  name  has  some  connection 
with  fiiporp,  a  mortal.  The  city,  it  may  be  observed,  was  called  by  the 
name  of  the  island.  Hack  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  was  called 
Astypalea :  thai  was  the  name  of  a  small  island  of  the  Cyclades,  S.8.W. 
of  Cfos. 

3  Having  taken  refuge  on  the  mountaint.]    See  my  note  on  Matth.  24, 16. 

3  Making  spoil  of,  ^c,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  the  too 
briefly  expressed  words  Xiiav  lirouiro  irXijv  twv  IXtv^kpaw.  It  should  seem 
that  the  slaves  were  seized  for  the  sea  service,  to  do  the  drudgery  on  board 
the  fleet. 

4  Persuaded.]  On  thb  sense  of  dvayKaZio^ai^  by  which  it  denotes  moral 
compulsion,  1  have  before  treated.    See  also  my  note  on  Matth.  14,  32. 

5  From  Mehs.]  I  have  here  followed,  instead  of  MiXi^rov,  the  readiitt 
of  one  of  the  best  MSB.,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Groeller,  M^Xov :  the  truth 
of  which  is  manifest  from  c.  39.    See  the  note  of  Goeller. 

X  2 
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weather  ^  made  his  ships  deviate  from  their  course,  and  fall 
into  disorder.^  And  at  dawn  of  day,  the  fleet  being  some- 
what scattered,  and  the  left  wing  being  now  discernible  to  the 
Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  the  line  was  yet  wandering  around 
the  island;  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  launched  forth 
against  them  with  less  than  those  twenty  ships  ^;  thinking 
that  these  were  the  ships  from  Caunus  that  they  were  watch- 
ing for.  And  immediately  attacking  them,  they  sunk  three, 
and  damaged  others,  and  had  the  better  in  the  engagement 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  unexpectedly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Then 
taking  to  flight,  they  lost  six  ships,  but  with  the  rest  efiected 
their  escape  to  the  island  of  Teutlussa^,  and  from  thence  to 
Halicarnassus.  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  taking  their 
course  to  Cnidus,  and  those  twenty-seven  ships  from  Caunus 
having  formed  a  junction  with  them,  they  went  with  their 
whole  force,  and  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  Syme,  returned 
and  took  up  their  station  at  Cnidus. 

XLIII.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  of  the  battle, 
sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  to  Syme ;  not,  however, 
making  any  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Cnidus,  nor  they  against 
them;  but  taking  on  board  the  ships'  tackling  and  luggage  ^ 


1  Foggy  weather,]  TA  U  tov  oi/pavovKvvvtipiXa  ovto.  There  is  an 
exactly  similar  expression  in  Herod.  7,  37,  8.  o  ijXiog  UXnrwv  riljv  U  tov 
oipavov  ^dpijv,  d0av7}c  tjv,  ovt  iTrivupiXnov  Idvruw  scil.  twv  Ik  tov  oipayov, 
where  Wesseling  compares  Aristot.  ProbL  24.  §  17.  Aid  ri  ri;c  ai^pUtg 
fiaXXov  ypvxoc  yivtrai  rj  iTrivvJuXutv  uvnov.  Now  Kvvvf<p(Xog  is  a  YGTy  rare 
word ;  but  it  occurs,  besides,  in  Alciphron  ap.  Steph.  Thes.,  and  awve^ric 
in  Pol}'b.  9,  16,  5.  Aristot.  Rhet.  140,  30.;  as  also  in  Artcmidorus,  Hero- 
dian,  and  Deuter.  23,  28.  both  words  are  noticed  by  Pollux  1,  115. 

«  Disorder.]  Or,  confusion.  And  no  wonder ;  for,  in  very  foggy  weather^ 
the  antient  mariners  had  nothing  to  guide  them  in  their  course. 

3  Less  ikon  those  twenty  ships.]  Hobbes  renders  as  if  the  words  iXdtraomp  ^ 
were  not  here;  and  Portus  and 'Smith,  as  if  there  were  no  article  to  vavai^ 
How  it  happened  that  there  werefetver  than  twenty  ships, we  are  not  told; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  it  arose  from  there  being  some  that  had  been 
carried  out  to  sea  in  the  fog. 

^  l^eutiussa.]  So  the  recent  editors  read  for  Teugiussa.  The  t  is  also 
supported  by  Steph.  Byz.,  and  indeed  by  the  ratio  appellationb ;  for 
Hemsterhusius  on  Lucian  1,314.  has  acutely  seen  that  the  island  was 
so  called  from  its  abounding  in  the  nvrXcgf  beet-root,  or  mangei'wurzel. 

»  Tackling  and  luggage.]  By  this  is  designated  whatever  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  ships  in  repair,  namely,  fresh  masts^  yards,  &c.y  to  supply  any 
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which  had  been  left  at  Syme,  and  having  touched  at  the  con- 
tinental Loryma  %  they  sailed  off  to  Samos. 

As  to  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  being  all  together  at  Cnidus, 
such  repairs  and  refitments  were  made  as  were  thought 
necessary;  and  the  eleven  Lacedaemonian  counsellors  held 
conferences  with  Tissaphernes  (for  he  was  present)  respecting 
past  transactions,  if  any  thing  did  not  meet  their  pleasure,  and 
concerning  the  future  war,  in  what  way  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered best  and  most  advantageously  for  both  of  them.  But 
Lichas  scrutinized  most  ^  closely  what  had  been  done,  and  de- 
clared that  neither  of  the  treaties,  neither  that  of  Chalcideus 
nor  that  of  Theramenes,  were  fairly  drawn  up ;  nay,  it  were  a 
hard  condition,  indeed,  if  whatever  territory  the  king  or  his  an- 
cestors had  aforetime  ruled,  that  he  should  now  require  to 
occupy.  For  thus  he  would  be  nt  liberty  ^  to  again  subdue 
all  the  islands,  as  also  Thessaly  and  Locri,  and  as  far  as 
Boeotia.  And  thus,  instead  of  freedom^  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  draw  around  the  Greeks  the  chains  of  Median 
slavery.  He,  therefore,  demanded  that  another  and  better 
treaty  should  be  concluded,  or  the  present  be  disannulled, 
for  they  did  not  want  pay  on  such  conditions.  Tissaphernes 
indignant  at  this  '^  went  away  in  a  rage,  and  without  any 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  consideration. 


want,  as  also  cordage  and  rigging  of  every  kind ;  and,  moreover,  all  sorts 
of  heavy  utensils. 

Of  such  sort  of  removal  wc  had  before  an  example  at  c  28. 

^  Continental  Loryma.']  For  there  was  also  an  island  of  that  name.  To 
the  proofs  adduced  by  the  commentators  may  be  added  Appian  t.  2,  623. 

1  Scruiimzed  most]  Mitford  says  that  Lichas  was  the  chief  commis- 
sioner :  and  though  he  has  no  authority  from  Thucydides,  it  seems  probable. 

^  Would  be  at  liberty,]  This  was  not  expressly  asserted  in  the  treaty, 
but  it  might  be  collected  from  thence.  '*  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not, 
indeed,"  says  Mitford,  **  bind  themselves  to  put  Persia  in  possession  of  the 
countries  so  in  general  terms  ceded ;  and  had  their  leaders  being  wily  poli- 
ticians, they  might  perhaps,  aiVer  profiting  from  Persian  assistance  to  serve 
their  own  purposes  against  Athens,  have  easily  prevented  Persia  from 
making  any  advantage  of  those  articles,  which  seemed  fo  to  militate  with 
the  common  cause  of  Greece :  but  Lichas  and  his  colleagues  would  not,  for 
any  temporary  interest  of  their  country,  surrender  its  honour.'* 

3  Imtignant  at  this.]  Not  only,  w^  may  suppose,  at  the  unreasonableness 
of  wanting  a  third  treaty  in  so  short  a  time,  but  also  disgusted  with  that 
authoritative  tone  and  unbending  manner  which  the  Lacedeemonians  so 
much  affected. 

X  3 
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XLIV*   And  now,  having  messages  irom  the  most  power* 

fill  persons  in  Rhodes,  they  meditated  to  go  thither,  hoping 

that,  with  their  numerous  seamen  and  the  land  forces,  it  would 

be  not  impossible  to  bring  over  that  island,  and,  moreover, 

ooQcei^ng  that  they  should  be  able  to  support  the  fleet  irom 

the  present  confederacy,  without  asking  Tissaphernes  for  any 

pay.     Sailing,  therefore,  immediately,  this  same  winter,  from 

Cnidus  with  ninety-four  ships,  and  making  the  Rhodian  coast 

first  at  Caminus^  they  exceedingly  terrified  the  great  bulk  of 

the  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done.   They, 

therefore,  fled  to  the  mountains,  especially  as  the  city  was  un- 

walled.  The  Lacediemonians,  however^  calling  together  these 

and  the  inhabitants  from  the  two  cities,  Lindus  and  lelusus, 

persuaded  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Thus 

Rhodes  came  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.     But  about  this 

time  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  their  design,  and  desirous  to 

preoccupy  the  island,  set  sail  with  the  fleet  at  Samos,  and 

made  their  appearance  off  at  sea.^     Being,  however,  too  late 

by  a  little,  they  sailed  away  for  Chalce,  and  from  thence  to 

Samos ;  but  afterwards  making  cruizes  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and 

Samos,  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  Rhodes.     As  to  the 

Peloponnesians,   they   levied  \    indeed,    money    from    the 

Rhodians  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  talents,  but  in  other 

respects  they  lay  quiet  ^  for  eighty  days,  having  drawn  their 

ships  on  shore.^ 

XLV,  In  the  meantime,  or  even  before  the  Peloponnesians^ 
w^it  on  this  expedition  to  Rhodes,  the  following  occurrences 
took  place. 


'  Made  4kevr  appearance  off  at  sea.]    With  the  expression  l^vrivav 
iriK&yioi  I  Would  compare  Plutarch  Pomp.  80.  nvivpa  Xajiirpov  l^ofj^et 
.r^eXaytot^  ^fic^lowffiv.  Xen.  Hist.,  2,  1,  17.  dvfiyovro  dk  ol  'A^i]vaiot  Irri  r^c 
^.%ioiriri\dyioiU 

«  Levied.]  Or, "  made  a  requisition.''  Of  this  rare  signification  of  ixXfyia 
(unnoticed  by  the  commentators)  the  following  are  illustrations :  Demosth. 
435,  7.  eiicoai  dpaxfu^g  UcXc^c  Trap*  Udortp,  and  p.  49  and  715,  4.  1199,  5. 
^schin.  p.  504.  riXiy  roic  KarairXMovrag  i^eXcyov. 

9  In  other  respects  they  lay  qmet,'\    i.  e.  tney  made  no  attempt  to  check 
vthe  Athenian  cruisers. 

4  Having  drawn  t/ieir  ships  on  shore,]  Pollux  7,  1 90.  gives  the  followiiig 
B^the  three  operations  of  laying  a  ship  up,  which  he  accurately  distinguishes : 
jcoi  t}  lAkv  oifnin  wXiovva  vavg,  vtwXKtifAivti,  diayj/yxofiivti,  a^CiXcva- 
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After  the  death  of  Cbalcideus  and  the  battle  at  Miletu^i 
Alcibiades  becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  ^  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  a  letter  having  cpme  from  them  to  Asty* 
ochusy  to  put  him  to  death  (for  he  was  at  ^mity  with  Agis  \ 
and  otherwbe  appeared  unfit  to  be  trusted) ;  he  first,  through 
fear  ^,  withdrew  himself  to  Tissaphernes ;  then  in  his  court  did 
all  the  injury  he  could  to  the  officers  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  being  the  suggester  of  all  the  satrap's  measures^,  he  cut 
down  the  pay,  so  that,  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma,  only  three 
obols  were  given,  and  that  not  regularly.  He  bid  Tissa* 
phernes  say  to  them  that  ^^  the  Athenians,  though  so  long 
versed  in  nautical  affiiirs,  gave  their  seamen  only  three  obols ; 
and  that  not  so  much  through  poverty,  but  that  their  seamen 
might  not  (becoming  insolent  from  superfluity)  some  of  them 


1  Becoming  <m  objeet  of  tutpicitm,]  Since  the  expiration  of  the  niagif- 
tracy  of  Endius,  the  party  of  Agiis  had  been  gaining  strength  in  Lacedsemon  ; 
and  not  only  Alcibiades  could  no  longer  lead  measures,  as  before,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  but  his  designs  became  more  and  more  suspected  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  thwarting  Alcibiades,  however,  the  Lacedeemonian  administratioti 
feared  him.  What  precisely  to  expect  they  knew  not ;  but  they  appre- 
hended some  great  stroke  in  politics  to  their  disadvantage ;  and,  according 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  too  unquestionable  when  Thucy- 
dides  is  in  the  list,  private  instructions  were  sent  to  Astyochus  to  have 
Alcibiades  assassinated.    (Mitford.) 

This  unprincipled  man  had,  indeed,  been  playing  a  double  game ;  and,  at 
has  been  before  observed,  he  aimed  at  leading  tne  lonians,  and  thereby 
at  length  securing  his  restoration  to  his  own  country.  The  shrewdness  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  however  (sharpened  in  the  case  of  Agis  and  othen, 
by  personal  enmity),  enabled  them  to  fathom  his  designs. 

^  At  enmity  unik  Agis.]  How  he  came  to  be  so  is  not  certainly  known ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  late  historians  and  anecdote-mongers  respecting  Al- 
cibiades* connection  with  the  queen  of  Agis,  it  seems  (as  Mitford  observes) 
to  merit  little  credit.  Alcibiaaes  was  at  first  thrown  into  connection  witn 
the  party  in  opposition  to  Agis,  whose  dislike  and  enmity  he  provoked  by 
his  zeal  and  ability  in  serving  Asis's  adversaries ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  his  party,  Alcibiades  should  be  marked  out 
for  ruin.  But  the  cool  and  deliberate  counsel  of  assassinating  a  man  who 
had  received  the  protection  of  Sparta,  had  deserved  well  of  it,  and  againtt 
whom  nothing  of  crime  could  be  proved,  was  an  atrocity  worthy  of  a 
people  who  scrupled  at  no  means  to  efiect  their  purposes. 

^  Through  fear.]  And,  perhaps,  diseust  at  the  neglect  he  experienced ; 
uneasy,  too,  he  must  have  been  with  the  treatment  he  experienced  in  the 
dependent  and  contemptible  character  of  a  busy,  plotting  fugitive. 

^  The  mggester  of  all  the  satrap^s  measurei.]  He  took  advantage  of  the 
interests  of  Persia  and  Lacedaemon  being  not  the  same,  to  sow  dissension  by 
artful  insinuations,  and  paid  his  court  to  the  satrap  so  adroitly,  as  (creeping 
on  from  indirect  suggestion  to  actual  counsel)  to  become  not  only  agre^ble 
but  necessary  to  him.  He  especially  took  advantage  of  the  pecumaiy 
necessities,  and  worked  on  the  characteristic  avaricej  of  an  Asiatic  Mtmp. 

X  * 
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XLIV.    And  now,  hATing  messages  trom  the  intKt  power- 
fb]  persons  in  Rhodes,  ther  medicated  to  go  thither,  ho^ag 
that,  with  their  Dumerous  seamen  ftnd  the  land  forces,  it  would 
be  DOC  impossible  to  brine  o^er  that  ialand,  and,  moreorer, 
ConceiTing  that  thev  should  be  able  to  support  the  fleet  from 
the  ptresent  ccmlederacv.  without  a^kii^  Tlsiapbemes  for  any 
par.     Saiiins.  therefore,  tmcnedialelT.  this  same  winter,  fraa 
Cnidus  iiith  ninetj-fbur  ships,  and  making  the  Rhodiao  coast 
first  at  Camtnus.  they  exceedio^y  tem£ed  the  great  bulk  ot 
the  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  vhat  had  been  dooe.   Tlwr. 
therefore,  fied  to  the  mountains,  especially  as  the  city  was  nii- 
« ailed.  The  Lacedeemonians  however,  calling  togctbei  the^ 
and  the  inhabitants  from  the  two  cities,  Liodus  and  Idusii 
persuaded  the  Rhodian<  to  reroU  from  the  .\iheniaiis.  Tli 
Rhodes  came  over  to  the  Pdoponneiians.     But  about  ' 
time  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  their  design,  and  desiroi 
preoccufn'  the  island,  set  sail  with  the  fleet  at  Samos, 
nude  their  ^ipearance  off  at  sea.'     Being,  howerer,  too 
by  a  little,  they  sailed  away  for  Chaloe,  and  from  theni 
Samos;  but  afterwards  making  cruizes  from  Chalc^  Co-^^ 
Samos,  they  carried  oo  hostilities  against  Rhodes.     As 
Peloponnesbns,   they   levied  -,     indeed,     monev    Troj 
Rhodians  to  the  amount  of  thiny-two  talents,  bnt  i' 
respects  they  lay  quiet  ■■  for  eighty  days,  hanng  dra* 
ships  on  shore.^ 

XL'V .  In  the  meantime,  or  even  before  tlie  Pelop' 
went  on  this  expedition  to  Rhodes,  the  following  oc> 
took  place. 


-Voir  Ihtir  apptarat^e  cf  al  tea '     W  hh  the   expm-. 
,..-.   I  H-..!!.)  ^n^.>,fg  Plutarch  P»~"    en    -    - 
L«D.  Hit!., -J,  1,  1 


riVB^ift  I  WMilJ  coaiwe  P'utarch  Pomp.  SO. 


•  Letied\  Or,  -  made  a  requiation.*  Of  this  rare  stnifi,; 
(uDDodcctl  by  the  commentaton'  the  fc!'i)vir,>  are  iilaitracii 
435,  T.  (i.-i  "i.uBJt  iiiViii  -aS  itarr^..  Bn  J  p,  ^g  ^j  - 
.Ctcbin.  p.  5iH.  Ti\ti  rui  MrjiXiciTat  i-iVt^M-. 

'  In  oiirr  ntprrtt  they  lat)  q-jU'..\  i.  e.  thev  tnMfa  no  ati 
the  Atheniao  rruben. 

'  HartKg  dram  titfir  Aipi  en  i\c't.[    PoUi  _  .^  ^_^ 
•»thethree<^eraliomol'lajing3ihipup.»hichbe*a^iS|li 


fitrv. 


"""'" • -.  -«trx»M. 
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confederacy,  opposed  the  thing.^  As  to  the  states  that  came 
to  ask  for  money,  Alcibiades  used  to  repulse  them  himself,  on 
the  part  of  Tissaphemes  returning  a  denial,  saying  that  ^*  the 
Chians  were  shameless,  who  being  the  richest  of  the  Greeks  % 
yet  though  preserved  by  paid  soldiery,  thought  it  right  for 
others  to  run  hazards  of  their  lives,  and  expend  money  for  their 
freedom."  As  to  the  rest  of  the  states,  he  said  they  were  guil^ 
of  injustice,  if  afler  expending  their  money  on  the  Athenians 
before  they  revolted,  they  would  not  contribute  as  much,  or 
even  more,  for  themselves.  As  to  Tissaphernes,  he  represented 
^^  that  now  he  was  making  war  at  his  own  expense,  he  was 
with  reason  economical ;  but  whenever  funds  should  come  from 
the  king,  he  would  give  them  the  full  pay,  and  would  show 
the  states  such  good  offices  as  were  fitting." 

XLVL  He  moreover  counselled  '  Tissaphernes  not  to  be 
in  too  great  haste  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  nor  to  choose 
either  by  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  he  had  fitted 
out,  or  by  taking  more  Greeks  into  pay,  to  give  the  same 
persons  the  power  both  of  the  land  and  the  sea ;  but  to  sufler 
both  to  hold  dominion  separately,  so  that  the  king  might  be 
always  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  the  one  party  against  the 


7  For  Hermocrates,  ^c]  This  was  the  greatest  commendation  that  could 
be  passed  on  Hermocrates,  as  showing  him  to  be  alone  wholly  inaccessible 
to  brilKjry. 

•  TVie  richest  of  the  Greeks,]  And  no  wonder,  considering  the  fertility  of 
their  territory,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  bringing  every  commodity 
to  a  good  market.  Dr.  Clarke  calls  the  country  the  paradise  of  modem 
Greece,  and  represents  the  population  as  very  considerable.  Alas !  how 
changed  the  present  state  of  this  ill-fated  country,  doomed  in  our  own  days 
to  become  the  seat  of,  perhaps,  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  that  history  has 
yet  had  to  record  ! 

»  He  moreover  couruei/ed,  ^c,]  TTie  whole  is  thus  elegantly  paraphrased 
by  Justin  1.  5, 2. :  Igitur  persuadet  Tisaferni,  ne  tanta  stipendia  classi  Lace- 
dsemoniorum  prseberct.  Vocandos  enira  in  portionem  muneris  lonios, 
quorum  pro  liliertate,  cum  tributa  Atheniensibus  penderent,  bellum  suscep- 
tum  sit.  Scd  nee  auxiliis  nimis  enixe  Lacedcemonios  juvandos:  quippe 
mcmorem  esse  deberc,  alienam  se  victoriam,  non  suam  instruere :  et  eatenus 
bellum  sustinendum,  ne  inopia  deseratur.  Nam  regem  Persanim,  dissen* 
tientibus  Graecis,  arbitrum  pacis  ac  belli  fore ;  et  quos  suis  non  possit,  ipso- 
rum  armis  victurum ;  perfecto  autem  bello,  statim  ci  cum  victoribus  dimi- 
candum.  Domcsticis  itaque  bellis  Gneciam  attercndam,  ne  externis  vacet; 
exsequandasquc  vires  partiiim,  ct  infcriores  auxilio  levandos.  Non  enim 
quicturos  post  banc  victoriam  8()artanos,  qui  vindices  se  libertatis  Grasciae 
professi  sint. 
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Other,  when  it  should  be  troublesome  to  him.^  Whereas,  whea 
the  empire  both  of  land  and  sea  is  centred  in  one,  he  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  those  who  should  assist  to  pull  down  the  con- 
querors, unless  he  would  choose,  with  great  expense  and  danger, 
to  go  and  try  a  contest  with  them.  But  thus  the  danger  would  be 
cheaper^,  with  but  a  small  expense,  and  moreover  with  security 
to  himself,  to  wear  out^  the  Grecians  one  against  another.  He 
represented,  too,  that  the  Athenians  would  be  fitter  to  partici- 
pate dominion  with  him ;  for  they  less  aimed  at  power  by  land ; 
and  that  the  cause  and  reason  for  which  the  Athenians  were 
carrying  on  war  were  more  calculated  to  promote  his  interests. 
For  that  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subduing,  for  themsel'oes 
as  far  as  regarded  the  sea,  and  for  him  such  Greeks  as  resided 
in  the  king's  territories*;  whereas  those^  on  the  contrary, 
came  to  liberate  them.  It  was  not  reasonable,  he  said,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  now  free  Greeks  from  Greeks,  and 
should  not,  if  even  they  conquered  those  (i.  e.  the  Athenians), 
deliver  Greeks  from  Barbarians.^  He,  therefore,  counselled 
him  to  first  wear  them  both  out,  and,  when  he  had  cut  down 
the  Athenian  dominion  ^  as  much  as  possible,  then  to  send  the 
Peloponnesians  packing  from  the  country. 


9  When  U  should  be  troublesome  to  him.]  I  here  read,  with  Duker  anil  many 
recent  editors,  avrtp.  To  the  passage  cited  by  Duker  from  \,6,\s.l  add 
the  following,  1.  6, 84.  Xen.  Anab.  2, 5,  2.  Th.  Mvoovg  r/fAtv  XvwtipovQ  ivrag, 
Eurip.  Hipp.  796,  XviTTipbg  VH^v, 

9  Cheaper.]     Or,  the  slighter ;  as  Xen.  Hipp.  1,16. 

4  Wear  out]  The  word  rpiUw  in  this  sense,  and  other  synonjrmous  ones, 
as  also  the  policy  here  recommended,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
classics. 

5  The  Athenians  would  be  Jitter,  ^c]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  — 
**  The  Athenians  were  the  more  commodious  allies  for  the  king :  they  had 
no  land  force  capable  of  coping  with  his  land  force :  they  were  powerful  and 
rich  only  by  holding  other  states  in  subjection ;  and,  through  their  fear  of 
revolts  and  of  foreign  interference,  they  mieht  be  kept  always  in  some  de- 

Sree  dependent.    At  any  rate,  they  would  always  be  glad  to  share  with  the 
ing  and  his  satraps  the  tributary  cities  of  Asia." 

6  It  was  not  reasonable,  ^c,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  and  the 
most  literal  version  possible,  of  this  perplexed  sentence.  Goeller  renders 
thus :  si  quando  Athenienses  devicerint  Spartani,  nod  consentaneum  esse, 
victores  qui  Grseci  a  Persis  subjecti  sunt,  eos  non  liberaturos."  He  there- 
fore, with  -fimil.  Portus,  would  cancel  the  two  fAr)s.  But,  perhaps,  the 
sense  is  the  same  with  the  two  negatives  as  without  them,  one  destroying 
the  other ;  however,  1  conjecture  ^v  dt)  iron  a, «. 

f  Cut  down  the  Athenian  dominion.]  Or,  territory.  The  sense  here  is 
not  well  perceived  by  the  translators.    ArrorkfivM^ai  is  a  vox  solennis  de 
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Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  intention  of  Tissaphernes  to 
act  thus,  as  &r  as  can  be  conjectured  by  his  actions.  And  to 
Alcibiades,  thereupon,  as  to  one  who  had  counselled  him 
well  in  these  matters,  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  ^  ;  and  he 
supplied  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians  very  ill  ^,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea,  but  alleging  that  Phoenician  ships*® 
would  come,  and  then  they  might  contend  with  a  great  superi- 
ority of  force  **,  he  thus  ruined  the  business,  and  wore  down 
the  vigour  of  *^  their  navy,  which  had  been  very  powerful,  and 
in  other  respects  too  manifestly  to  escape  observation,  assisted 
in  the  war  with  great  backwardness. 

XLVII.  The  above  counsel  Alcibiades  gave  to  Tissa- 
phernes and  the  king,  when  in  conference  with  them,  both 
as  thinking  he  was  advising  them  for  the  best,  and  moreover  as 
aiming  at  bringing  about  *^  his  own  restoration  to  his  country ; 


hac  re,  and  signifies  to  take  away  from  another,  and  apply  to  one's  own 
benefit.  So  Plato :  ovkow  r^g  rdv  nXtjfflov  xwpaq  rifiiv  diroTfiriTiov,  Pausan.  ol 
AoKidaifASyioi  r^c  'ApKadiffQ  Ail  Atrtrifivovro,  Polyb.  9, 28,  7.  AironfiOfuvo^ 
Tag  irdXtiQ  Kai  rt^v  x*^^^  ^f**^^»  Herod.  1,82.  rfJQ  Ovpifig  oi  AcucidaifAoviM 
drroTifiOfiivoi  taxov, 

•  Gave  his  entire  confidence.]  The  expression  of  the  original  rrpoe^iig 
itwrov  ig  jrivrov  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Pro- 
verbs 23, 26.  "  my  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

'  Very  ill.]  KacJic*  Justin  elegantly  renders  it  maHgne.  It  might  be 
rendered  irregulariy, 

>o  Phcenician  ship*.]  These,  I  find  from  Plutarch  in  Alcxand.,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

» •  With  a  great  superiority  of  force.]  *Bx  rov  veptovrog,  for  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  late  editors  that  the  article  should  be  cancelled.  The  phrase  occurs 
with  the  article  supra,  c.  6, 55.  iroXX^  rtf  vipiovTi,  Also  Phil.  Jud.  642.  B. 
Lucian  2, 453.  Stob.Serm.  p.  152.  Isidor.  Epist.  2, 271.  Joseph.  166. 1, 646, 
6.  Procop.  p.  13,27.  Arrian94.  Sext.Emp.  p.  14.  J. Chrj'sostom  frequently. 
On  the  contrary,  I  scarcely  know  one  unimpeachable  example,  from  any 
good  author,  of  the  phrase  without  the  article.  Yet  the  kindred  phrase  dird 
or  U  irepiovtriaQ  never  (I  think)  has  the  article. 

>^  Wore  down  the  vigour  of]  i.  e.  suffered  it  to  moulder  away ;  for  delav 
in  such  a  case  (as  we  find  by  the  example  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily)  m 
almost  as  pernicious  as  active  war;  ana,  moreover,  as  Nicias  says  in  his 
Epistle  (1.  7,  14.)  Ppaxfia  OKftrj  wXtipiitftaTOQ. 

13  Aiming  at  bringing  about.]  More  literally,  **  taking  care  to  bring  about." 
'ETTi^ipawivftv  is  a  very  rare  word,  nor  do  I  know  more  than  one  example 
elsewhere,  Dio  Cass.  p.  68,  66.  npbg  rwv  dii  7roXf/*ovvrwv  tr^iv  iwtBtptt* 
irevbfvrat.    The  dird  has  an  intensive  force. 

With  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  Mitford  observes,  that  ^  the  idea  was 
bold  even  to  extravagance,  but  was  in  character  for  Alcibiades,  and  the 
times  were  favourable.    The  Athenians  had  been  makii^  vast  exertiooSf 
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knowing,  that  if  be  destroyed  it  not,  it  would  be  some  time  in 
his  power  to  prevail  on  bis  countrymen  to  recall  him.  And 
*  persuade  them  he  thought  he  should  best  do,  by  making  it 
appear  that  Tissaphernes  was  his  friend ;  as,  indeed,  proved 
the  case.  For,  after  the  Athenian  army  in  Samos  understood 
that  he  bad  great  influence,  partly  also  by  Alcibiades  sending 
messages  to  the  most  influential  persons  of  them,  to  remember 
him  to  the  respectable  people,  and  say  that  ^^  he  should  be 
willing  to  return  to  his  country,  on  condition  of  its  having  an 
oligarchy,  and  not  a  wretched  mob-rule,  nor  the  democracy 
which  had  driven  him  away  ;  thus  he  would  join  his  cares  with 
theirs  in  administering  the  commonwealth,  and  procure  them 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes."  But  yet  more,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  were  the  trierarchs,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Athenians,  become  inclined  towards  abolishing  democracy.^^ 

XLVIIL  And  the  matter  was  first  agitated  in  the  camp ; 
afterwards  it  was  debated  in  the  citj/.  Certain  persons  went 
from  Samos,  and  had  conferences  with  Alcibiades ;  and,  on 
his  holding  out  hopes  ^  that  he  could  make  Tissaphernes  Jirst 
their  friend,  and  after  that  the  king  also^  if  they  would  not  be 
under  democratical  government ;  for  thus  the  king  could  place 
more  reliance  upon  them  :  then  they  that  were  most  powerful 
(who  also  suffered  most  inconvenience^)  were  in  great  hopes 

but  those  had  nearly  exhausted  them  ;  and  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  power,  supported  by  Persian  wealth,  would  t^  impracticable. 
Well  aware  both  of  the  weakness  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  people,  he  thought  things  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he  might  de- 
mand a  change  of  government  as  the  price  of  the  eminent  services  he  could 
render  it.'*    . 

'*  The  most  powerful^  Sfc]  No  wonder;  for,  as  Mitford  observes,  the 
proposal  held  out  to  them  the  prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  advantage- 
ous conclusion  of  the  war,  and  of  a  change  of  government,  favourable  both 
to  the  power  of  those  who  were  ambitious  of  power,  and  to  the  ease  of 
those  who  only  desired  ease. 

>  Holding  out  hopes.]  At  vironivovTOQ  subaud  IXniSa,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Scholiast.  Goeller  refers  to  Valckn.  on  Herod.  7, 158.  where  viro- 
crx^^''^  i^  ^^  ^^  supplied.  It  may  be  acTded,  that  the  complete  phrase  occurs 
In  Dionys.  Hul.  Ant.  245, 43.  and  in  Philostr.  ap.  Suid.  iXirica  nucpdv  vwo- 
Ttivd  rov  fikXKovTo^.  which  words  occur  verbatim  in  Synes.  Epist.  105. 
There  is  the  same  elliptical  use  of  uiror^iVw  in  Aristoph.  Acham.  657.  Eurip. 
Orest.  905.  and  Xiphilin,  p.  1234. 

«  Suffered  most  inconvenience.]    For,  according  to  the  democratical  con- 
,  ■titutioQ  of  Athens,  the  rich  were  exposed  to  numerouti  burdens,  and 
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that  they  should  get  the  administration  of  public  affairs  into 
their  own  hands,  and  should  gain  the  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies. On  returning  to  Samos,  they  drew  together  such  per- 
sons as  were  their  friends,  by  a  solemn  bond  of  union  ^,  and 
openly  said  to  the  people  at  large,  that  the  king  would  be  their 
friend,  and  supply  them  with  money,  on  the  recall  of  Alci* 
biades,  and  on  their  being  no  longer  under  a  democracy.  And 
the  multitude,  though  they  were  at  the  instant  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  what  was  doing,  yet  because  of  the  readiness  ^  of 
the  hope  held  out  of  pay  from  the  king,  they  kept  quiet^  But 
those  who  were  combined  to  set  up  oligarchy,  after  they  had 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  people,  again  took  into  con- 
sideration the  proposals  from  Alcibiades,  both  among  them-, 
selves  and  with  the  greater  part  of  their  adherents.  And  the 
thing  appeared  to  them  all  very  practicable,  and  to  be  relied 
on  ;  except  to  Phrynicus,  who  was  yet  commander  in  chiei^  to. 
whom  it  by  no  means  approved  itself.  It  appeared  to  him  (as. 
was  really  the  case)  that  Alcibiades  cared  no  more  for  oligarchy 
than  for  democracy ;  nor  did  he  imagine  him  to  have  any  other 
view,  than  merely  how,  by  changing  the  constitution  of  the. 
state  from  its  present  form,  he  might,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  obtain  his  recall.  But  their  great  care  should  be  ^  espe- 
cially this — not  to  fall  into  factions.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
easy,  he  said,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  their  equals  at 
sea,  and  occupied  many  cities  in  his  dominions,  and  those  not 
the  least  considerable,  to  attach  the  king  to  the  Athenian  in- 
terests, nor  induce  him  to  take  trouble  about  those  on  whom, 
he  placed  little  reliance,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  the 
Peloponnesians  for  his  friends,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  no 


might,  indeed,  be  said  to  live  in  great  misery.  And  now  their  property  was 
principally  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  increased  exigencies  of  an  exhausted 
treasury. 

3  Solemn  bond  of  tintoji.]  Namely,  one  confirmed  by  a  form  of  oath  to  be 
administered  to  all  who  rmrticipated  in  the  project,  by  which  they  engaged 
to  mutually  stand  by  eacn  other :  a  precaution,  Mitford  observes,  common 
among  the  factions  of  the  antient  republics. 

-t  Readmeu.]  i.  e.  the  practicability  of  bringing  the  thing  about :  a  rare 
sense  of  ivnoftoQ. 

&  Kept  quiei.]  Consoling  themselves  for  loss  of  power,  by  increase  of 
security  and  profit. 

^  Their  great  care  thotdd  he,'\  This  is  a  very  rare  sense  of  ire/K^irro- 
/loi.    As  to  the  var.  lect.  ircpurrcirrfov,  it  is  a  gloss. 
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iDJury.  Also,  that  the  confederate  cities,  to  which,  forsooth, 
oligarchy  was  held  out,  because  they  themselves  would  not*  be 
under  democracy,  he  well  knew,  he  said,  that  neither  those 
which  had  revolted  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  return,  nor 
those  that  remained  true,  be  the  firmer  in  their  obedience.  For 
they,  he  said,  did  not  so  much  wish,  whether  under  an  oligarchy 
or  a  democracy,  to  be  in  subjection ;  but,  under  whichever  of 
these  forms  they  might  be,  to  be  free ;  but  would  think  that 
those  who  were  called  the  respectable  sort  of  people  ^  would 
give  them  not  less  trouble  than  the  common  people,  being  new 
contrivers  ^  and  introducers  of  evil  projects  to  the  people,  from 
which  they  themselves  were  the  most  benefited.  And  well  he 
knew  the  allies  would  think  that  this  was  being  thrown  in  their 
power,  and  that  they  should  then  be  put  to  death  without  trial, 
and  even  more  violently ;  whereas,  now  the  people  was  their 
refuge,  and  the  moderator  of  the  violence  of  the  others.  More* 
over,  he  assuredly  knew  that  the  cities,  having  learnt  this  from 
the  actions  themselves,  are  of  this  opinion.  Therefore,  as  to 
himself,  nothing  of  what  was  proposed  by  Alcibiades,  or  at 
present  carrying  on,  met  his  approbation. 

XLIX.    But  those  of  the  association  ^  who  were  assembled 
together,  agreeably  to  their  former  determinations,  approved 


7  Respectable  sort  of  peopleJ]  Or,  the  better  sort  of  people.  Krueger 
renders  optimates.  See  Lex.  Xen.  Hobbes  has  here  the  following  curious 
note :  "  The  best  men  of  aristocracy,  a  difference  from  the  oligarchy,  which 
was  of  the  richest  sort  only.  For  the  good  men  who,  in  the  democracy^  are 
the  peof}le*s  minions,  and  put  the  people  upon  all  they  do,  will  do  the  same 
things  themselves  when  they  have  the  sovereignty  in  their  hands,** 

8  Contrivers.]  The  word  Tropiarai  is  explained  by  Suidas  :  ol  rov^  iropovc 
ti(Ttiyovfi(voi  Srifiaytjyoi  liri  Ttfi  iavrwv.  As  we  should  SRy^  ^nanciers ;  but 
here  the  term  is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  projectors.  The 
tUrfiyrirai  is  exe^etical  of  the  preceding. 

The  whole  ot  this  passage  is  thus  paraphrase<l  by  Mitford :  *' Neither  was 
the  supposition  less  unfounded,  that  person  and  property  could  be  more 
secure  under  the  rule  of  those  called  the  better  people ;  for  those  better 
people,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  commonly  sought  their  own  in  prderence 
to  the  public  benefit.  Nowhere,  indeed,  were  men  in  public  service  so 
liable  to  oppression  of  every  kind,  even  to  capital  punishment  witliout  trial, 
as  where  the  power  of  the  people,  the  refuge  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
moderator  of  tne  excesses  of  the  great,  was  done  away." 

»  Assodniion,]  Or  rather,  conspiracy ;  for  Krueger  seems  to  have  rightly 
conjectured  Kwiaftoaia,  which  had  also  occurred  to  Hobbes.  Perhaps,  bow- 
ever,  the  wound  is  more  deeply  seated.    I  suspect  that  the  true  reading 
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of  the  present  proposal,  and  prepared  to  send  Pisander  and 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Athens,  that  they  might  treat  con- 
cerning the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  abolition  of  democracy 
there,  and  on  the  methods  of  procuring  the  friendship  of  Tis- 
si^hemes  to  the  Athenians. 

L.  And  now  Phrynichus,  knowing  that  there  would  be  an 
overture  made  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  people 
would  embrace  it,  and  alarmed  at  the  opposition  made  by  him- 
self in  his  speech,  lest,  if  he  should  return,  he  would  do  him 
some  mischief,  as  a  hinderer  of  his  recall,  he  resorts  to  the  fol- 
lowing scheme ' :  He  secretly  sends  to  Astyochus,  who  was 
then  still  at  Miletus,  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  informing  him,  by  letter,  that  Alcibiades  is  ruining  their 
affairs,  by  negotiating  the  friendship  of  Tissophernes  to  the 
Athenians  ;  writing  therein  also  the  rest  of  the  business  dis- 
tinctly ;  remarking,  that  ^*  it  was  excusable  in  him  to  work 
evil  to  a  bitter  enemy,  even  with  some  prejudice  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country." 

But  Astyochus  had  not  now  any  intention  of  bringing  Alci- 
biades to  punishment,  especially  as  he  no  longer  came  so  muck 
within  his  reach.  And  going  up  to  Magnesia  to  him  and 
Tissaphernes,  he  moreover  declares  to  them  both  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  sent  him  from  Samos,  and  turns  informer  to 
them  ;  and,  as  was  reported,  he  (for  the  sake  of  private  lucre) 
gave  himself  up  to  Tissaphernes'  purposes,  and  communicated 
with  him  both  on  this  and  other  affairs.  Wherefore  he  the 
more  faintly  remonstrated  respecting  the  pay  not  being  paid 
in  full.  Thereupon  Alcibiades  immediately  writes  letters  to 
Samos,  to  those  in  office,  against  Phrynichus,  informing  them 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  that  he  should  be  put  to 

is  Trie  KwwfAOfnaQ,  the  c  being  absorbed  by  the  K  following :  then  the  dative 
seemed  to  require  a  preposition,  and  Iv  was  marked  in  the  mar^gin,  aadafW- 
wards  passed  into  the  text. 

1  Scheme,]  Which  Mttford  pronounces  extremely  hazardous,  but  still 
more  unjustifiable;  and  certainly  it  was  little  accordant  with  that  prudence 
and  ability  which  Thucvdides,  on  another  occasion,  ascribes  to  Phrycichui. 
It  is  true  he  was  placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances ;  and  having  taken 
his  party,  he  could  not  appease  the  enmity  he  had  excited,  and  he liurried 
blindly  forward  to  the  destruction  of  him  whom  he  most  feared,  and  to 
whom  he  seems  before  to  have  been  bitterly  inimical. 
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death.  Phrynichus,  in  great  consternation,  and  being  brought 
into  the  most  imminent  peril  by  the  information,  sends  again 
to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  his  former  conduct,  that  the 
communication  had  not,  as  in  honour  it  ought  %  been  kept 
secret.  And  now  that  he  is  ready  to  put  it  into  their  power 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Saraos ; 
writing  each  particular  at  large,  and  (especially  as  Samos  was 
unwalled)  in  what  manner  the  thing  might  be  effected ;  adding, 
**  that  it  was  excusable  for  him,  who  was  now  in  peril  of  his 
life,  on  their  account,  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
himself  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  bitterest  foes."  This  communi- 
cation also  Astyochus  reveals  to  Alcibiades. 

LI.  But  Phrynichus  having  had  previous  intelligence  of  his 
treachery,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on  this  subject  is 
all  but  arrived,  himself  anticipating  the  blow,  he  makes  a  dis- 
covery to  the  army,  "  that,  by  reason  of  Samos  being  unforti- 
fied, and,  moreover,  all  the  ships  not  having  moorings  within 
the  harbour,  the  enemy  is  about  to  make  an  attack.  That  he 
had  received  full  intelligence  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  ought 
to  fortify  Samos  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  put  every  thing 
else  in  a  posture  of  defence."  Now  he  was  commander  in 
chief,  and  for  doing  this  he  had  full  authority.^  So  they  set 
themselves  about  the  walling ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Samos, 
which,  indeed,  was  about  to  be  walled,  was  walled  the  quicker. 

Not  long  after,  came  the  letter  fi*om  Alcibiades,  "  that  the 
army  is  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and  the  enemy  is  about  to 
attack  them."  But  Alcibiades,  being  thought  not  worthy  of 
credit,  nay,  rather  suspected,  from  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
designs,  to  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  Phrynichus  (through 
enmity  to  him)  a  charge  *  of  criminal  consciousness,  therefore 


«  Ai  in  honour  it  oughL]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  xaXwg,  and  not  that 
assigned  to  it  by  the  translators. 

3  For  doing  this  he  had  full  authoritt^,]  Abresch  notices  it  as  an  unprece- 
dented construction  for  t6  Kvpiov  ilvai  to  be  followed  by  a  participle  (instead 
of  an  infinitive);  but  an  example  is  adduced  by  Goeller  at  1.5,34. 

4  Fasten  on  Phrynichus,  Sfc,]  Here  is  to  be  understood  alriav.  The  cow- 
«/ete  phrase  occurs  in  Demosth.  de  Corona:  oTf  cLp  airiav  dva^tiav  aVavrfj. 
Polyb.  5,  1,  6.  a.  ti)v  airiav  iiri  riva.  Isocrat.  ad  Demon,  aot  rdf  airia^ 
dvahriaovffiv* 
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he  did  him  no  injury,  but  rather  bare  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  Phrynichus  had  before  told  them. 

LII.  After  this,  Alcibiades  influences  and  persuades  Tis* 
saphernes  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Athenians.  Tissaphemes, 
indeed,  was  in  awe  of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  they  were 
present  with  more  ships  than  the  Athenians ;  yet  he  was  willing^ 
if  it  were  possible,  to  be  prevailed  upon  ^  especially  after  he 
heard  of  the  dissension  in  Cnidus  about  the  treaty  made  by 
Theramenes.  For  that  disagreement  had  taken  place  at  the 
very  time  when  Alcibiades  was  persuading  Tissaphemes,  and 
when  now  the  Peloponnesians  were  at  Rhodes  %  in  which  the 
former  saying  of  Alcibiades,  concerning  the  Lacedaemonians 
liberating  all  the  cities,  had  been  made  good  by  Lichas,  when 
he  declared  it  was  a  condition  not  to  be  endured,  that  the  king 
should  hold  those  cities  which  either  himself  or  his  ancestors 
had  ruled  aforetime.  And  thus  Alcibiades,  inasmuch  as  be 
was  striving  for  momentous  interests,  laboured  earnestly  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Tissaphemes. 

LIII.  And  now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander,  arriving  at  Athens,  made 
their  representations  to  the  people,  comprising  much  that  might 
be  said  into  a  summary  \  and  principally:  "  That  if  they  would 
recall  Alcibiades,  and  not  continue  to  be  in  the  same  manner 


The  whole  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford :  "  The  intelligence 
now  only  appeared  to  confirm  that  communicated  by  Phrynichus,  and  to 
justify  his  measures :  so  that  the  accusation  accompanying  it  was  wholly 
inctf'ectiial,  being  considered  merely  as  the  scheme  of  a  man,  enough  known 
to  be  little  scrupulous,  to  ruin  a  political  enemy." 

•  Was  unlling  to  be  prevailed  upon.]  Or,  to  ^nt  his  request.  I  retain 
the  common  reading,  though  several  critics  prefer  Tritrrfv^ijvai,  from  almost 
half  the  MSS. ;  which,  however,  involves  too  harsh  an  ellipsis.  The  reading 
I  have  followed  is  well  defended  and  explained  by  Goeller. 

0  For  that  disagreement,  ^c]  i  know  not  what  other  sense  to  assign  to 
the  awkwardly-written  passage  of  the  original,  which  Goeller  thus  para^ 
phrases  :  **  jam  ea  dissensio  acciderat  hoc  tempore,  cum  hoc  ipso  impore, 
quo  hsc  Alcibiades,  in  Rhodo  essent  Peloponnesii.  Cnidi  enim  dissidium 
factum  erat,  et  ex  Cnido  Rhodum  navigaverant.  5, 44." 

>  Drawing  much  that,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  closest  representation 
of  the  expression  rc^Xatovvric  Ik  n-oXXwv,  with  which  I  would  comj^are 
Herod.  9,  73,  3 1 .  iwiKopv^v  a^t  rdde, 

VOL.  IIL  Y 
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under  democracy  ^  they  might  have  the  king  for  their  ally, 
and  gain  the  superiority  over  the  Peloponnesians."  But  many 
spoke  against  the  matter  respecting  democracy,  and  especially 
the  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  who  vociferated  ^'  that  it  would  be 
shameful  indeed  if  he  should  be  recalled  by  a  violation  of  the 
laws ; "  and  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Ceryces  ^  testified  against 
him  for  the  violation  of  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  ab- 
sconded, and  adjured  *  them  by  every  sacred  tie  not  to  recall 
him.  At  this  great  opposition  and  vehement  complaint^, 
Pisander,  stepping  forward,  asked  each  one  of  the  opposers, 
taking  them  aside,  "  what  hope  they  had  of  saving  their  country, 
seeing  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  ships  ranged  against 
them,  not  fewer  in  number  than  their  own,  and  more  confede- 
rate cities,  and  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  king  and 
Tissaphernes,  unless  some  one  could  persuade  the  king  to 
come  over  to  riieir  side."  But  when,  on  being  interrogated, 
they  made  no  answer,  then,  indeed,  he  flatly  told  them,  "  This 
therefore  is  not  in  our  power,  unless  we  will  adopt  a  more 
moderate  form  of  government,  and  will  place  the  magistracies 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ^,  in  order  that  the  king  may  place 


«  Continue  to  be,  Sfc."]  Or,  not  continue  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment of  the  game  form.  The  commentators  have  failed  to  remark  the 
caution  discernible  in  these  ambiguous  terms,  which  do  not  import  a  </i^ 
tolution  of  democracy,  but  a  modification  of  it.  It  was,  indeed  (as  Mit- 
ford  observes),  a  bold  undertaking  to  propose  to  a  sovereign  people  to 
surrender  their  power,  and  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  men  of  superior 
birth  and  wealth,  over  whom  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  tyran- 
nize. 

9  EumolpidcB  and  the  Ceri/cet.']  The  Eumolpidce  were  a  family  descended 
from  Eumolpus,  the  founder  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Hence  the 
family  had  tne  chief  authority  in  matters  that  concerned  those  rites.  The 
Ceryces  were  heralds  in  war,  ambassadors  in  peace.  See  Suidas.  They 
pronounced  all  formal  words  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  were 
a  family  descended  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury.     (Hobbes.) 

These  were  families  who  inherited  the  right  of  the  Eleusinian  priesthood. 
Of  such  tribes  and  families,  inheriting,  as  their  own,  certain  public  sacred 
rites  (for  each  tribe  had,  respectively,  its  private  sacred  rites),  there  are 
many  on  record,  as  the  Eteobutadae,  rhaulonids,  Hesychidap.    (Goeller.) 

^  Adjured.]    There  is  a  similar  use  o(Btid}^w  in  Joseph.  850,  40.  ifri^eia' 

Zoi^iQ  Kai  TTOTVlUfflkvOl, 

*  Great  opposition  and  vehement  complaint.]  Goeller  renders  bey  vil/em 
unwiiligen,  zomigen  widertpruch. 

6  More  in  the  hands  of  a  few.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  omitted  to 
render  the  ^liaSXov.  But  that  is  destroying  the  finesse  of  the  orator,  who 
does  not  propose  a  total  change,  but  a  government  somewhat  more  at- 
tempered with  aristocracy.    The  force  of  the  ffc^povktrrtpov  will  best  be 
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more  confidence  in  us ;  and  will  choose  to  consult,  at  the  pre- 
sent, not  so  much  on  forms  of  government,  as  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  country.  And  hereafter,  if  it  should  not  please 
us,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  alter  it^  Let  us  but  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  person  now  existing  that  can 
accomplish  this."  . 

LIV.  As  to  the  people,  they  at  first  were  indignant  at 
hearing  of  the  proposal  respecting  an  oligarchy ;  but  being 
thoroughly  convinced  by  Pisander  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  preservation, —  what  with  fear,  and  what  with  a  hope 
that  the  thing  might  hereafter  be  altered,  —  they  gave  way  to 
bis  solicitations,  and  decreed  ^^  that  Pisander  should  go  with  ten 
colleagues,  and  negotiate  affairs  both  with  Tissaphernes  and 
Alcibiades,  as  might  seem  to  them  most  expedient."  And  as 
Pisander,  at  the  same  time,  preferred  accusations  against 
Phrynichus,  the  people  removed  him,  and  his  colleague 
Scironides,  from  their  commands,  and  sent  on  board  the  ships 
Diomedon  and  Leon  in  their  place.  Now  Pisander  had  thus 
impeached  Phrynichus,  affirming  that  he  had  betrayed  lasus 
and  Amorges^  because  he  thought  him  not  well  affected  to 
the  matter  in  hand  with  Alcibiades.  And  Pisander,  after 
having  gone  about  to  those  combinations  ^  which  had  afore* 


understood  by  the  words  of  Alcibiades  hiroself  (the  mover  of  the  present 
project)  in  his  speech  at  7,  89.  r^c  ^^  vtreipxovtrti^  aKoXatria^  kirufHitfu^a 
fAiTpnoTfpoi  »c  rd  iroXiructk  ttuai.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Pisander  does 
not  venture  to  say  tovs  oXiyovg,  because  that  would  suggest  a  disagreeable 
association,  but  oXiyot'c. 

7  And  hereafter,  <J-c.]  To  soften  the  zealous  partisans  of  democracy,  he 
urged  that  they  had  only  to  choose  between  certain  ruin,  and  what  would 
be  at  worst  a  passing  evil.    (Mitford.) 

>  Betrayed  Atnorges.]  Namely,  by  not  going  to  his  assistance.  See 
supra,  c.  27.    (Groeller.) 

'^  Combinations.]  Or,  clubs.  Goeller  compares  a  similar  use  of  iraiptla 
in  Plato  Theaetet.  p.  173.  D.  airoviat  iraipfiwv  Ik  opx^C-  The  term, 
Krueger  observes,  meant  originally  a  club  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  but 
at  length  came  to  denote  a  factum.  Goeller  here,  moreover,  cites  from 
Meier  and  Schoemann  the  following  apposite  remark:  "  Erant  Athenit 
qusedam  sodalitates,  quibus  adscripti  cives  mutuam  inter  se  operam  dabant 
consequendis  magibtratibus  et  in  judiciis  sibi  invicem  aderant,  quo  referen- 
dum videtur  etiam  Ipyaarriptov  avKo^avrutv  ap.  Demosth.  contr.  Bceot.  d. 
dot.  p.  1010,  24.  Conf.  or.  contr.  Theocrin.  p.  1335."  A  yet  better  account 
is  given  of  these  associations  by  Mitford  in  the  following  words :  **  There 
were  at  Athens  societies  called  Synomosies,  which  bore  coniiderable  re- 

Y  2 
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time  existed  in  the  city,  for  the  obtaining  of  offices  of  judica- 
ture and  magistracies ;  and  having  exhorted  them,  by  close 
union,  and  common  counsel,  to  put  down  democracy,  and 
having  made  all  other  preparations  so  as  no  longer  to  be  de- 
layed for  the  present  affairs,  he  takes  his  voyage,  with  his  two 
colleagues,  to  Tissaphernes. 

LV.  And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having  this  same  win- 
ter arrived  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  cruize  against  Rhodes; 
and  finding  some  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  drawn  up  on 
shore,  made  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  having  defeated  some 
of  the  Rhodians,  who  went  to  their  defence,  retired  to  Chalce, 
and  there  carried  on  the  war  rather  from  Cos ;  for  it  seemed 
to  them  better  adapted  for  watching,  if  the  navy  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians should  put  to  sea  any  where.  Meanwhile,  there 
arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenophontidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  from  Pe- 
daritus  at  Chios,  informing  them  that  ^^  the  wall  of  the  Athe- 
nians is  now  completed,  and  unless  they  bring  assistance  with 
the  whole  fleet,  affairs  at  Chios  will  be  utterly  ruined."  Where- 
upon it  was  resolved  to  go  to  their  relief.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  Pedaritus  himself,  with  the  auxiliaries  under  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Chians,  making  an  assault  in  full  force  on  the 
fortification  of  the  Athenians  near  the  shipping,  takes  a  part 
of  it,  and  captures  also  some  ships  drawn  upon  shore.  The 
Athenians,  however,  sallying  forth  upon  them,  and  routing  the 
Chians  first,  then  the  rest  of  the  forces  with  Pedaritus  were  de- 


semblance  to  our  political  clubs,  with  this  difference  principally,  that  as 
property,  liberty,  and  life  itself  were  incomparably  less  secure  there  than 
under  the  mild  firmness  of  our  mixed  government,  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, which  bound  them  to  those  societies  were  much  more  pressing 
than  what  commonly  lead  to  any  similar  establishments  among  us.  The 
sanction  of  a  solemn  oath  to  their  engagements  was,  therefore,  always 
required  of  the  members;  whence  the  societies  obtained  their  names,  signi- 
fying  sworn  brotherhoods.  The  objects  proposed  were  principally  two; 
private  security  and  political  power;  and  for  the  sake  of  one  or  both  of 
these,  most  men  of  rank  or  substance  in  Athens  were  members  of  some 
Synomosy.  Against  the  oppression  of  democratical  despotism,  which  was 
often,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  hereafter,  very  severely  exercised 
against  the  rich,  the  collected  influence  of  a  body  of  noble  and  wealthy 
citizens  might  give  protection,  when  the  most  respectable  individual,  stancl- 
ing  single  on  his  merits,  would  be  overwhelmed ;  and  the  same  union  of 
influence  which  could  provide  security  against  oppression,  with  a  little 
ipcrease  of  force,  would  dispose  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  state.'' 
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feated,  and  he  himself  was  slain,  and  many  of  the  Chians^ 
and  arms  were  captured  in  great  abundance. 

LVI.  After  this  event,  the  Chians  were  more  closely  be^ 
sieged  than  ever,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  an  extreme 
famine  arose  in  the  place. 

As  to  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  from  Athens, 
they  having  reached  their  destination,  held  conferences  with 
Tissaphernes  on  the  proposed  treaty.  But  Alcibiades  (for  he 
had  not  complete  reliance  on  Tissaphernes,  who  stood  rather 
in  awe  of  the  Pelo}x>nnesians,  and  moreover  was  willing,  as  he 
bad  been  taught  by  himself,  to  wear  out  both  parties)  resorts 
to  this  device,  that  Tissaphernesj  by  making  exorbitant  de»> 
mands  from  the  Athenians,  should  conclude  no  treaty.  It 
seems  to  me,  too,  that  Tissaphernes  had  the  same  view,  he 
through  fear,  but  Alcibiades,  because  after  he  saw  him  even 
thus  (i.  e.  even  on  the  high  terms  he  demanded)  not  desirous 
of  coming  to  a  treaty,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  by  the 
Athenians  unable  to  persuade  him,  but  rather  wished  it  to 
appear  that  the  Athenians  had  not  granted  enough  to  Tissa- 
phernes, though  already  persuaded  and  willing  to  come  to 
terms. ^  For  indeed  Alcibiades  himself  speaking  for  Tissa- 
phernes, though  present  %  made  the  demands  with  such  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  fault  of  the  breaking  off  the  treaty  must 
rest  with  the  Athenians^  though  they  should  concede  most  of 
his  demands.  For  he  required  that  the  whole  of  Ionia  should 
be  ceded,  and,  again,  the  islands  adjacent ;  and  made  other 
demands,  to  which  the  Athenians  showed  no  repugnance,  until 
at  length,  at  the  third  conference,  fearing  lest  his  want  of  in- 
fluence should  be  utterly  detected  ^,  he  required  them  to  per- 


^  But  rather  wished^  ^c]  In  this  clause  ItovXtro  SoKtlv  roust  be  supplied 
from  the  preceding.  The  above  sense  of  irpocxuf^ft  is  somewhat  rare,  but 
very  agreeable  to  the  general  force  of  the  verb. 

*  Speaking  for  TUsaphernet,  though  present,]  Alcibiades  seems  to  have 
acted  not  merelv  as  manager  of  the  conference  for  Tissaphernes  (which  the 
translators  and  Mitford  suppose),  but  interpreter  for  him,  since  he  probably 
spoke  Greek  very  imperfectly.  Unless  we  suppose  this,  we  cannot  account 
for  the  exaggeration  spoken  of. 

3  Fearing  leU  hit  want,  4>c.]  Mitford  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  the  wily 
politician  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Thucydides,  and  he  representB 
It  as  follows :   "  It  could  never  be  his  intention  to  establish  at  Atheos  aa 

Y  8 
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mit  the  king  to  build  ships  and  coast  along  his  territory  * 
wherever  and  with  as  many  as  he  pleased.  Upon  which  the 
Athenians  would  make  no  more  concessions,  but,  conceiving 
that  they  were  deceived  by  Alcibiades,  left  the  conference  in 
anger,  and  departed  to  Samos. 

LVII.  Immediately  after  this  conference,  and  during  the 
same  winter,  Tissaphernes  repairs  to  Caunus,  wishing  to  bring 
the  Peloponnesians  back  to  Miletus;  and  also,  having  formed 
such  a  treaty  as  he  could  procure,  to  give  out  the  pay,  and  be 
entirely  on  terms  of  hostility  with  the  Peloponnesians,  fearing 
lest,  if  they  should  be  in  want  of  support  for  so  many  ships. 


unbalanced  oligarchy,  the  most  adverse  of  all  constitutions  to  that  supre- 
macy of  one  person  which  he  had,  like  many  others  before  him,  enjoyed 
under  the  democracy,  and  which  it  was  certainly  his  purpose  to  regain. 
Neither  he,  nor  probably  any  other,  had  supposed  that  the  democracy  could 
have  been  overthrown,  and  such  a  government  established  on  its  ruin,  by 
so  sudden  and  so  quiet  a  revolution  as  that  managed  by  Pisander.  As  he 
then  would  be  disappointed,  so  Pisander  and  his  principal  associates  would 
be  elated ;  and  those  terms,  M'hich  he  expected  to  have  commanded  from 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  balanced,  would  not  be  conceded 
to  him  by  the  established  oligarchy.  Hence,  apparently,  it  became  his  piu*- 
pose  now  to  render  the  conference  abortive,  by  making  demands  for  the 
satrap  to  which  the  Athenian  commissioners  could  not  consent.'* 

*  Permit  the  king  tOy  ^c]  It  may  seem  stranee  that  the  king  should  need 
permission  to  build  ships ;  but  it  is  rightly  remanced  by  Krueger,  that  7rout<r- 
3ai  Kai  trapaTrXitv  are  put  for  iroitiaafifvov  irapairXt'iv,  A  greater  difficulty 
may  be  started  at  the  tavTov  (his  own),  though  the  reading  is  found  in 
almost  all  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Benedict  from  Diodorus,  that  there  had  been  a  treaty  made  with 
the  king  thirty-eight  years  before,  that  no  ship  of  war  should  sail  between 
Phaselis  and  the  Cyaneae  islands.*  This  testimony,  indeed.  Hack  endea- 
vours, but  unsuccessfully,  to  destroy.  He  battles  hard  for  iavrdv,  to  be 
taken  for  avrCtv,  But  that  reading  is  liable  to  two  objections;  one 
grammatical,  that  kavroQ  is  not  used  for  avrbq  in  any  good  writer ;  the  other 
what  tlie  Germans  call  rea/u,  namely,  that  this  would  have  been  a  piece  of 
effi-ontery  too  great  even  for  Alcibiades.  I  would,  therefore,  retain  kavrov 
(and  in  this  Goeller  in  his  Appendix  finally  acquiesces),  which,  I  suppose, 
Alcibiades  meant  with  reference  chiefly  to  Asia  Minor.  And  certainly,  as 
Goeller  observes,  it  was  of  consequence  to  the  Athenians,  even  if  they  gave 
up  the  coast  of  Asia,  whether  the  king  should  or  not  be  permitted  to  navi- 
gate that  part  of  the  sea  with  as  many  ships  as  he  pleased. 


•  On  which  Krueger  refers  to  Wesseling  on  Diodor.  12,  4.  Mitford,  Hiit. 
Gr.  t.  2.  p.  431.  t.  4.  p.  239.  Bredov.  Hist.  Ant.  p.  323. ;  and  Goeller  cite«  Livy, 
S3,  20  (e  Cod.  Bamberg.)  Rhodii  legatos  ad  regem  miserunt,  ne  Chelidoniat 
(promontorium  Cilicioe  est  inclatum  fcederc  antiquo  Atheniensium  cum  regibus 
Persaram)  superaret;  si  eo  fine  non  contineret  classem  copiasque  sua*,  se 
obviaro  ituros. 
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they  might  either  be  compelled  to  come  to  battle  and  be  de- 
feated, or,  the  ships  being  emptied  of  men  ^  the  Athenians 
should  gain  what  they  wish  without  his  assistance.  He  had, 
too,  yet  another  and  greater  fear,  lest,  when  in  quest  of  sub- 
sistence, they  should  ravage  the  continent  Reflecting,  there- 
fore, and  forecasting  for  all  these  contingencies,  he  (con- 
formably to  his  wish  of  counter-poising^  the  Greeks  one 
against  another)  sends  for  the  Peloponnesians,  and  giving 
them  their  pay  ^,  concludes  a  third  treaty  as  follows  : 


"  The  third  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Tissaphemes  and  the 

Peloponnesians. 

LVIII.  "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
under  the  ephorship  of  Alcippidas  at  Lacedsemon,  a  convention 
was  concluded,  in  the  plain  of  Maeander,  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  tlieir  allies  on  the  one  part,  and  Tissaphemes 
and  Hieramene^  and  the  sons  of  Pharnaces,  on  the  other 
part,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  king,  and  those  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies. 

'^  That  whatever  country  is  the  king's  in  Asia  shall  be  the 
king's ;  and  concerning  his  own  territory,  that  the  king  adopt 
such  measures  as  he  chooses. 


1  Emptied  of  men.]    The  men  having  abandoned  the  ships  for  want  of  pay. 

«  Counter-poiiing,]  Goeller  renders  das  gleichgewicht  neriteUen.  And  he 
observes  that  this  use  of  i7rayi<rotlv  is  found  in  Herodotus  and  Isocrates,  and 
refers  to  Valckn.  on  Herod.  8,  13.  I  would  add  the  following  imitation  in 
Polyaen.  7,  16, 2.  t6v  iroXc/iov  riyutvo^irii  toXq  "EXXijffiv,  ad  irpofrrt^iftivoc  toIq 
i^rrufikvoiQ,  dti  ydp  iiraviirCiv  to  iXaTrovfuvov^  rt)v  iox^^v  tov  vueuvroc 
KarkXvtp, 

5  Their  pay.]  i.  e.  the  arrears  due ;  a  great  part  of  it  having,  no  doubt, 
been  regularly  paid ;  for  it  is  only  said  that  Tissaphemes  paid  the  fleet 
raicwc,  maiigne,  irreffitlarly. 

«  Hieramene.]  Not,  I  think,  Hieramenes,  as  the  translators  write ;  for 
though  the  commentators  make  no  remark  on  the  name,  it  seems  probable 
from  the  words  following,  ^apvacov  iraidac,  that  this  was  a  female  (and 
therefore  ought  not  be  written  Hieramenes),  the  widow  of  Pharnaces,  who  is 
mentioned  at  1, 197.  and  2,67.  and  5, 1.,  from  which  passages  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  a  gon.  See  note  supra,  c.  6.  This  Hieramene,  then,  it  seems, 
was  permitted  to  hold  the  satrapy  of  her  late  husband  for  his  children ;  in 
the  same  way  as  many  of  the  pachaships  in  the  empire  of  Turkey  are  held 
hereditarily,  and,  consejiuently,  afetoOMtlMt  hda  by  &  woman.  It  is  the 
very  same  with  the  jagbireshipt  in  ~ 
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^^  That  the  Lacedaemonians^  and  their  allies,  shall  not  enter 
into  any  country  of  the  king's,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  what- 
soever; nor  the  king  enter  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

"  If,  however,  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies, 
ahall  enter  into  the  king's  territory  for  harm,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  their  allies,  shall  hinder  it ;  and  if  any  from 
the  king's  territory  shall  enter  into  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  for  harm,  the  king  shall  hinder  it 

"  That  Tissaphernes  shall  furnish  support  to  the  ships  now 
present,  according  to  the  rate  of  pay  agreed  on,  until  the 
king's  ships  shall  arrive.  But  that  when  the  king's  ships  shall 
have  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall,  if  they 
please,  support  their  own  fleet,  to  be  at  their  own  disposal. 
If,  however,  they  wish  to  receive  the  support  from  Tissa- 
phernes, Tissaphernes  shall  furnish  it;  but  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  pay  back  to  Tissaphernes  whatever  sum  they  may  have 
received.  When,  too,  the  king's  ships  shall  arrive,  the  ships 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  and  those  of  the  king, 
shall  carry  on  war  jointly  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  good 
to  Tissaphernes  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

"  Moreover,  that  if  the  parties  wish  to  come  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  treat  by  the  equal  con- 
currence of  both." 

LIX.  Such  were  the  articles ;  and  after  that,  Tissaphernes 
made  preparations  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  ships  above 
mentioned,  and  to  perform  such  other  things  as  he  had  pro- 
mised ;  and  he  was  desirous  at  least  to  seem  busied  in  prepar- 
ations. 

LX.  At  the  close  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  took  Oropus, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Athenians  in  garrison  there.  Some 
persons,  too,  of  the  Eretrians  and  of  the  Oropians  themselves 
took  part  in  the  affair,  plotting  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  For 
the  place  being  over  against  Eretria  ^,  it  was  impossible  but 


>  Overagamtt  Eretria,]    Not,  "  built  to  keq>  Eretria  in  lubjection/'  as 
Hobbes  absurdly  renders. 
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that,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  must  annoy  Ere- 
tria  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea.  The  Eretrians,  therefore,  being 
now  in  possession  of  Oropus,  they  went  to  Rhodes,  calling 
the  Peloponnesians  inta  Eubcea.  They,  however,  were  more 
inclined  to  succour  Chios,  now  in  great  distress,  and  putting 
to  sea  with  their  whole  fleet,  they  made  sail  for  Rhodes.^ 
And  when  they  were  come  over  against  the  Triopium,  they 
descried  the  Athenian  fleet  at  sea,  sailing  from  Chalce ;  and 
as  neither  side  advanced  upon  the  other,  they  each  reached 
their  destination,  one  going  to  Samos ,  the  other  to  Miletus, 
who  also  saw  that  without  a  battle  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  give  succour  to  Chios.  And  thus  ended  the  winter,  and 
terminated  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides 
hath  written. 

YEAR  XXI.    B.C.  411. 

LXI.  The  subsequent  summer,  immediately  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  an 
inconsiderable  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.  And  now  the  Chians,  during  such  time  as  Asty- 
ochus  was  at  a  loss  how  to  relieve  them,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  siege,  were  compelled  to  venture  on  a  sea-fight. 

While  Astyochus  was  yet  at  Rhodes,  they  had,  after 
the  death  of  Pedaritus,  received  from  Miletus,  as  governor, 
Leon,  a  Spartan  (who  had  sailed  out  with  Antisthenes,  as 
supernumerary '),  and  with  him  twelve  ships  from  the  squadron 


order  is  meant,  since  in  Xenophon  Hist.  1,3, 17.  Hegesandridas  is  called 
the  IniUartK  of  Mindarus,  and  yet  was  in  command  of  a  fleet.  The  term  is 
also,  he  says,  equivalent  to  ^iri9roX«vc,  on  which  see  Lex.  Xen.  It  is  long 
sinc<*  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  word  properly  signifies  a  pat* 
tenger,  so  it  came  at  length  to  denote  a  person  who  went  on  board  a  fleet 
with  no  specific  ofBce,  but  as  one  who  should  be  ready  to  occupy  any  post 
where  he  might  be  useful.  This  is  what  the  Scholiast  means  by  saying  that 
the  epibates  was  neither  a  trierarch,  nor  held  any  office.  From  the  gloss 
(for  such  it  is)  of  some  MSS.,  dvriarpaTiiyov,  it  should  seem  that  some 
Scholiasts  thought  it  meant  a  deputv,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true. 
The  legaius,  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  Roman  soldiery  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  this  epibates  of  the  Grecian  navy. 
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stationed  for  the  defence  of  Miletus,  of  whicli  five  were  Thu- 
rian,  and  four  Syracusan,  one  Anaitan,  one  Milesian,  and  one 
Leon's  own  sbip.^  The  Chians,  then,  making  a  sally  in  full 
force,  and  having  seized  a  certain  strong  position,  and  their 
ships,  six  and  thirty  in  number,  having  launched  forth  against 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians^  they  came  to  battle. 
And  after  a  sharp  engagement  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  who 
had  not  the  worst  of  the  affair,  retired  to  the  city,  for  it  was 
now  evening. 

LXII.  Presently  after  this,  Dercyllidas  having  gone  by  land 
to  his  destination,  Abydus  at  the  Hellespont  revolts  to  Dercyl- 
lidas and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus,  two  days  after. 

But  Strombichides,  having  intelligence  thereof,  went  in  all 
haste  thither,  with  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  some  were  soldiers'  ships ^  transporting  heavy-armed. 
And  having  defeated  in  batde  the  Lampsacenes,  who  had  made 
a  sally,  and  taken  Lampsacus  (which  was  unfortified)  at  the  first 
onset  ^,  and  made  spoil  of  the  moveable  property  and  slaves, 
but  established  the  free  prisoners  again  in  the  place,  he  then 
went  against  Abydus.  And  when  the  city  would  neither  submit, 
nor  could  he  take  it  by  assault,  he  then  went  to  Sestus,  a  city 
of  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Abydus  (once  ^  occupied  by  the 
Medes),  and  there  established  a  fort  and  garrison  for  the 
whole  of  the  Hellespont. 


^  LeofCt  own  ihip,]  Probably,  that  in  which  he  came  over  with  Antisthenes. 

9  Some  were  totdiert*  thxpt.']  Hobbes  renders,  *'  those  being  also  of  that 
number  which  transported  his  men  at  arms."  But  this  version  is  more 
obscure  than  the  original,  which,  if  it  be  correct,  cannot  admit  any  other 
sense  than  that  above  assigned.  As,  however,  there  is  nothing  answering  to 
tome  in  the  original,  and  as  the  ellipsis  is  somewhat  harsh,  1  suspect  that 
some  number  has  slipped  out,  and  conjecture  vrparuarthQ  ?  i^o-av,  i.  e.  six. 

These  orparuiirihi:  were  not  mere  transports  (as  Smith's  version  ex- 
presses), but  triremes,  somewhat  more  capacious,  and  strongly  built. 

^  At  thefirti  ontet^     Avro€oil  answers  to  the  French  par  coup  de  main. 

i  Once.]  I  have  seen  no  reason  t9  follow  Goeller,who  edits,  from  most 
of  the  MSS.,  ron.  The  authority  of  MSS.,  in  so  slight  a  variation,  is  of 
little  weight.  To  omit  other  reasons  for  preferring  the  common  reading,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that,  had  the  town  been  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Medes,  something  would  surely  have  been  said  about  taking  it.  But  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  so  only  required  to  h^  fortified* 

It  is  called  by  Pitholaus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  205.  TijXiav  tov  nitpaUat^, 
i.  e.  the  granary  of  Pirseus. 
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LXIII.  Meanwhile,  the  Chians  and  those  at  Miletus  had 
rather  the  better  at  sea;  and  Astyochus  hearing  tidings  of 
the  sea-fight,  and  that  Strombichides  and  the  fleet  were  de- 
parted, took  courage.^  And  coasting  along  with  two  ships  to 
Chios,  he  fetches  from  thence  the  ships  there  *^  and  with  the 
whole  force  makes  sail  towards  Samos.  And  when  those  there, 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the  two  factions,  went 
not  out  against  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Miletus.  For  it  was 
about  this  time,  or  even  before,  that  the  democracy  at  Athens 
was  in  the  course  of  being  put  down.^  For  after  Pisander  and 
his  fellow-ambassadors  had  gone  from  Tissaphernes  to  Samos, 
they  confirmed  their  faction  in  the  army,  drawing  together  the 
associati'^n  by  closer  bonds  *  (even  the  Samians  themselves  ex- 
horting the  great  men  *  to  endeavour  with  them  to  establish 
an  oligarchy,  though  they  had  themselves  before  taken  up 
arms  one  against  another,  that  they  might  not  be  under  an 
oligarchy) :  and  moreover,  among  themselves,  the  Athenians 
who  were  in  Samos,  holding  a  conference,  considered^  to  let 


'  Took  courage.]  From  this  expression  it  should  seem  that  Astyochus 
was  not  only  a  weak  and  unprincipled,  but  also  a  cowardly,  roan. 

^  Fetchetfrom  thence  the  thipt  there.]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  KOfiiZti 
aifro^iv  tuc  vavQ,  where  Krueger  starts  frivolous  objections.  By  the  ih^t 
are,  I  think  with  Goeller,  to  be  understood  both  those  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians  and  those  of  the  Chians. 

3  In  the  course  of  being  put  dotvn.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  common 
reading  be  the  true  one ;  though  many  good  MSS.  have  ran XiXvro.  God* 
ler,  however,  retains  the  former,  observing  that  from  c.  64.  it  appears  that 
the  popular  government  was  not  yet  abolished,  but  was  only  begun  to  be 
abolished ;  and  this  very  thing  (he  adds)  is  signified  by  the  next  sentence 
beginning  with  ydp,  to  hint  that  this  change  of  the  form  of  government  ori- 
ginated m  Samos :  so  that  that  change  could  not  precede  the  events  at 
Samos,  but  mustjoiiow  them. 

^  Confirmed  Ifieir  faction,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  think,  with  Duker  and  Goeller, 
the  full  sense  of  ra  ri — KaTi\a!^ovi  thougli  it  may  be  more  literally  and 
briefly  expressed  by  "  had  bound  things  more  firmly  in  the  army.*'  It  is 
rightly  observed  by  Gbeller,  that  the  words  to.  rt  iv  avnf  np  trrparevfiari 
answer  to  the  ones  xai  iv  o^imv  ahrolQ  IvKh^avro, 

*  Great  nten.]  Literally,  •'the  powerful."  By  these,  Krueger  would 
understand  those  of  the  Athenians.  Goeller,  however,  urges  that  those  of 
the  Samians  must  be  included.  Yet,  as  a  partition  was  so  lately  made  of  the 
property  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  persons  could 
now  answer  to  such  a  character.  I  would  observe,  too,  that  the  words 
avavravrtQ  avroi  aXX^Xotc  need  not  be  pressed  on,  but  may  merely  mean 
"  rushed  into  a  civil  war." 

^  Considered.]  Or,  determined.  Goeller  renders  reputabant.  Hobbes 
wrongly  translates,  deliberated.  Our  word  consider  has  sometimes  the  very 
sense  here  required. 
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Alcibiades  alone,  since  hewasunwillingto  join  them  (For,  indeed, 
they  thought  him  no  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy  ^),but 
themselves  and  of  their  own  strength,  as  they  were  now  em* 
barked  in  the  danger,  to  see  and  take  care  that  the  business 
should  not  fall  into  a  relapse  ®  ;  and  moreover  to  sustain  ^  llie 
war,  and  contribute  freely,  from  their  own  private  fortunes,  both 
money  and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary,  since  they  would 
be  no  longer  labouring  for  others,  but  rather  for  themselves. 

LXIV.  Having  come  to  these  resolutions  ^  they  imme- 
diately sent  Pisander,  and  half  of  the  ambassadors,  home,  in 
order  to  manage  the  business  there ;  and  it  was  ordered  them 
to  establish  oligarchy  m  whatever  of  the  subject  states  they 
should  touch  at  by  the  way.  The  other  half  they  despatched 
up  and  down  among  the  rest  of  the  dependencies.  And  Dio- 
trephes  %  who  was  about  Chios,  but  chose  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  the  parts  of  Thrace,  they  sent  off  to  his  government. 
And  he  arriving  at  Thasus  abolished  democracy.  About 
two  months  after  his  departure,  the  Thasians  fortified  their 
city,  as  having  no  longer  any  need  of  aristocracy,  but  expecting 
every  day  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
indeed  there  had  also  been  a  party  of  exiles  from  thence  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  these  strenuously  contrived,  by  means 
of  their  friends  in  the  city,  to  introduce  ships,  and  bring  Tha- 
sus to  revolt.  Thus  matters  took  the  very  course  for  them  they 
could  have  wished,  for  the  city  was  righted  without  any  danger 
to  them,  and  the  democracy,  which  would  have  opposed  their 


7  No  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy,]  Because  he  would  want  to  be 
at  the  head,  and  from  oligarch  to  become  monarch. 

^  Fall  into  a  relapse,]    So  that  there  might  be  what  we  call  a  reaction. 

9  Sustain.']  Or,  hold  up,  bear  up,  maintain.  Such  is  plainly  the  sense. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  dvrixfiv :  and,  therefore,  I  suspect  that 
dvix^iv  is  the  true  reading.  So  1. 1, 141.  at  Sk  iripiovatai  roi)Q  iroXc/iovc 
fioXXov,  fi  al  fiiaioi  iinpopai,  dvkxovai.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  to 
stick  or  a/)pli/  to  may  be  the  sense ;  but  that  would  require  the  middle  voice 
instead  of  the  active,  and  the  genitive  instead  of  the  accusative. 

>  Having  come  to  these  resolutions.]  Mitford  paraphrases,  '*  having  esta^ 
blished  this  ground-work  for  future  proceedings." 

«  Diotrephes.]  The  same  person,  Knieger  thinks,  with  the  Diitrephes 
(or,  as  some  MSS.  read,  Diotrephes),  mentioned  at  1. 7, 29.,  and  the  son  of 
Nicostratus,  who,  after  holding  various  commands  (see  1. 3, 73.  4,  55.  and 
119.),  was  slain  at  Mantinea. 
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attempts,  was  abolished.  As  far  as  regards  Thasus,  dierefore, 
the  contrary  took  place  to  what  the  Athenians  thought,  who 
established  the  oligarchy,  as  also  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
subject  states.  For  the  cities  having  now  conceived  prudence, 
and  a  fearlessness  about  their  proceedings,  made  for  direct 
liberty,  not  caring  a  whit  for  that  hollow  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence ^  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Athenians. 

LXV.  As  to  Pisander  and  his  colleagues,  they,  as  they 
coasted  along,  abolished  (as  had  been  determined)  every 
where  democracy  in  the  cities,  and,  moreover,  taking  from 
some  places  heavy-armed  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  they  came 
with  them  to  Athens.  There  they  found  most  part  of  their 
business  done  by  their  friends.  For  one  Androcles,  a  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  democracy,  and  one  who  had  a  chief  hand 
in  banishing  Alcibiades,  certain  of  the  younger  ones,  uniting 
together,  had  privily  assassinated.  Him  they  were  the  rather 
induced  to  destroy,  on  two  accounts ;  for  his  influence  with 
the  people,  and  as  thinking  that  they  should  thus  gratify 
Alcibiades,  as  if  he  would  return  from  banishment  and 
procure  them  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  Some  others, 
too,  who  were  unfavourable  to  their  cause  ^  they  in  the  same 
manner  privily  made  away  with.  An  oration^,  moreover, 
for  public  delivery  had  been  previously  prepared  by  them,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  *^  no  others  ought  to  receive  pay  but  such 
as  were  engaged  in  military  service,  nor  ought  the  manage 
ment  of  affairs  to  be  participated  by  more  than  five  thousand, 
and  those  such  purses  and  persons  as  could  best  serve  the 
state." 


9  Shadow  of  indeperulence,]  I  here  read,  from  naanv  MSS.  and  the 
editions  of  Bekker,  Duker,  and  Goeller,  ahro^ofiiav.  The  ^irovKov  is  ill 
rendered  by  Hobbes  "  outside,"  and  by  Smith  '*  precarious."  The  term  is 
properly  applied  to  flesh  which  is  hollow,  having  an  ulcer  underneath,  and 
therefore  unsound  at  the  bottom.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  dectitftd^JaUe^ 
&c.    Goeller  refers  to  Wyttenb.  on  Pint.  Morel.  1, 292.  and  2, 169. 

1  Unfavourable  to  their  cniue^  Such  beems  to  be  the  sense  of  ^vcirtn}- 
ItiovQ,  and  not  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  translators.  If  IwiriihioQ  signifiet 
friendly, favourable^  why  should  not  avcirtr^^.  have  the  contrary  sense  ? 

^  An  oration.]  This  was  meant  to  make  known  the  change  of  oonstitu^ 
tion  which  they  had  before  hinted  at. 
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LXVI.  This,  too,  wore  a  specious  show  with  the  many, 
since  those  who  should  change  the  form  of  the  state  were  to 
administer  it.^  The  public  assembly,  however,  and  the 
council  of  ballot  ^  still  met  together ;  but  they  deliberated  on 
nothing  except  what  was  approved  by  the  cabal ;  nay,  even 
the  speakers  were  of  that  number,  and  what  was  to  be  said 
had  been  previously  considered  by  them.  No  one  of  the  rest 
any  longer  ventured  at  opposition,  through  fear,  and  seeing 
the  combination  to  be  great.  If,  however,  any  one  did  con- 
tradict, he  was  immediately  made  away  with  ^  in  some  op- 
portune manner ;  and  there  was  no  inquisition  after  the  per- 
petrators, nor,  if  any  were  suspected,  was  there  any  judicial 
process;  yet  the  people  kept  quiet,  and  were  in  such  con- 
sternation that  he  who  suffered  no  violence,  even  though  he 
was  silent,  thought  himself  fortunate;  and,  imagining  the 
association  much  more  numerous  than  it  was,  they  cowered  in 
their  minds,  and  were  unable  to  fathom  its  extent,  by  reason 
of  the  greatness  of  the  city,  and  their  ignorance  of  each 
other."*  On  this  very  account,  too,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
who  felt  indignation  to  bewail  himself  to  another  \  and  thus 
contrive  for  mutual  defence ;  for  either  he  would  have  had  to 
find  a  stranger  to  speak  to,  or,  if  one  known,  yet  unworthy  of 


1  Since  those  who  should,  4*^.]  A  very  different  sense  is  assigned  by 
Mitford  and  others;  but  it  has  been  shown  b^  Krueger  that  that  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  words,  indeed,  will  not  admit  any  other  than  that  above 
expressed,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  Portus  and  Hobbes.  Goeller  truly 
remarks  that  tfifWop  must  be  taken  twice,  at  «4«v,  and  at  ^i^iardvau  'Ex^v 
Ttjv  TToXiv  stands  for  o'tKdv  ti)v  ttoXiv. 

<  Council  of  ballot,]  Namely,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  elected 
by  ballot,  or  the  bean:  a  mode  of  election  adopted  among  magistrates  as 
well  as  senators.    See  Potter  and  the  other  writers  on  Grecian  antiquities. 

3  He  was  immediateli/  made  with^  Sfc]  It  may  truly  be  said,  with  Mitford, 
that  the  means  employed  by  the  oligarchical  party  were  such  as  do  no 
honour  to  the  Athenian  character.  In  fact,  the  following  finely-drawn  pic- 
ture would  be  no  ill  representation  of  the  state  of  things  at  Paris  during  the 
French  revolution ;  periods  which  show  human  nature  in  its  worst  character 
and  most  disgusting  traits. 

4  And  imaginine  the  associalioriy  4^c.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus : 
**  The  friends  of  democracy,  without  equal  union  among  themselves,  igno- 
rant of  the  numbers  of  the  oligarchical  party,  and  supposing  them  much 
greater  than  they  really  were,  scarcely  dared  complain  of  enormities  prac- 
tised; everyone  thinking  himself  fortunate  if,  with  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  offending,  he  avoided  suffering." 

5  To  bewailhimself  to  another.]  Bekker  aptly  compares  Herat.  Ep.  2,  1 2. 
querehar  applorans  tibi. 
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confidence  (For  all  the  friends  of  democracy  approached  each 
other  with  suspicion),  as  one  who  participated  in  what  was  going 
in.  For,  indeed,  there  were  such  among  them  as  no  one  would 
have  thought  would  ever  have  gone  over  to  the  oligarchy. 
And  those  occasioned  the  greatest  distrust  amongst  the  many, 
and,  by  confirming  their  self-distrust,  promoted  the  security  of 
ihefew. 

LXVII.  At  this  crisis,  then,  PIsander  and  his  colleagues 
arriving,  immediately  applied  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  business.  And  first  convening 
the  people,  they  gave  their  opinion,  that  ten  persons  should 
be  chosen  as  secrelaries ',  with  absolute  power,  and  that  those 
should  write  down  their  mind  as  to  the  form  of  government 
which  should  be  best  for  the  state,  and  present  it  to  the  people 
on  an  appointed  day.  Afterwards,  when  the  day  arrived, 
they  convened  the  assembly  to  Colonus.^  Now  this  is  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  outside  of  the  city,  and  distant  about  ten 
stadia.^  And  the  secretaries  brought  forward  nothing  else 
but  this,  **  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver 
whatever  opinion  he  might  choose;  and  that  if  any  should 
either  impeach  the  speaker  of  breach  of  the  law  %  or  in  any 
other  way  injure  him,  they  denounced  heavy  punishments." 
And  now  it  was  in  plain  terms  proposed  ^*  that  there  $hould  be 


I  Secretaries.]  We  have  no  term  which  exactly  corresponds  to  Kvyypa- 
^ac.  These  persons  arc  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  had  the 
power  of  preparing  drpfb  of  laws  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  and  there- 
fore (as  doubtless  being  good  jurists)  were  thought  proper  persons  to  form  a 
project  for  a  new  constitution.  By  the  lexicoprapners  we  find  that  these 
were  also  called  TcpoQovXct  dnd  raraXoyeic,  plainly  from  the  kind  of  duties 
they  had  to  perform.  They  also  speak  of  thiritf;  but,  as  Goeller  remarks, 
the  number  may  have  varied  at  different  times. 

<  Colonui.]  Hud2>on  remarks  that  the  ordinary  places  of  assembly  were 
the  agora,  the  pryx,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  the  extraordinary,  the 
Pirseus,  the  Colonus,  and  Munychia. 

9  Ten  itadia.]  Meursius,  for  ^cr<l,  would  read  S  (i.  e.  four)  :  but  the  con- 
jecture is  unnecessary.  See  Poppo  Proleg.  2,  955.  and  Elmsley  on  Soph. 
(Ed.  col.  init. 

«  Impeach  the  speaker  of  breach  of  the  law,]  For  it  is  remarked  by  Hack, 
from  Wolf's  Proleg.  on  Demosth.,  that  whoever  proposed  a  law  repugnant 
to  any  former  one,  even  in  part  or  in  some  head,  was  liable  to  a  ypa^t)  ira- 
papcfujjVf  or  indictment  for  breach  of  law,  which  any  one  who  chose  might 
bring  forward  within  one  year.  See  Schoemann  dc  Comit.  p.  170.,  referred 
to  by  Krueger. 
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no  longer  any  magistracy  of  the  same  form^  nor  any  receiving 
of  emolument  therefrom ;  also,  that  they  should  choose  five 
persons  as  Prbedri,  and  those  choose  one  hundred  others,  and 
each  of  the  hundred  take  unto  himself  three  more.  More- 
over, that  these  four  hundred  should  go  into  the  council 
chamber,  and  have  absolute  power  to  govern  as  they  judged 
best,  and  to  assemble  the  five  hundred  ^  when  they  thought 
good." 

LXVIII.  The  proposer  of  this  motion  was  Pisander^, 
who  also  was  he  who  manifesdy  took  the  most  active  part  in 
abolishing  democracy.  He,  however,  who  contrived  the 
whole  business,  and  how  it  was  to  be  brought  about,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  given  his  attention  to  it,  was  Antipho  % 
a  man  for  virtue  second  to  none  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time, 
tlie  ablest,  too,  both  in  profundity  of  thought,  and  in  the 
faculty  of  expressing  his  conceptions  in  words  ^ ;  one  who, 
indeed,  came  not  forward  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  nor 
willingly  to  any  other  place  of  public  debate  ^,  nay,  was  re- 


ft Assemble  the  five  hundred,]  These  were,  it  seems,  to  be  assembled  en 
dernier  ressort.  Mitford  here  observes,  "  that  the  distinction  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  appears  in  some  degree  implied,  but  i3  not 
expressed  by  the  historian :  nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  fully 
and  clearly  conceived  by  any  of  the  antient  politicians." 

»  Pisander,]  On  whom  see  Aristophanes  Lysist.  489.  Certainly,  what* 
ever  might  be  his  vices,  he  was  a  man  by  no  means  destitute  of  ability, 
though  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Antipho. 

«  Antipho.]  The  instructor  of  Thucydides,  according  to  Suidas  and 
Marcellinus.  Others,  indeed,  say  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Thucydides; 
but  that  is  very  improbable.  It  appears  from  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1270.  that 
he  was  very  poor;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  same  writer,  Ve<p.  1301. 
sobriety  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  for  which  Thucydides  commends  him. 
But,  indeed,  virtue  {dptn))  may  here  be  taken,  in  a  more  special  sense,  to 
denote  public  virtue,  i.  e.  integrity.  So  in  a  passage  of  Horace  Od.  3.  2, 
17.  (which  might  be  placed  under  a  picture  ot  Antipho)  "  Virtus,  repulse 
nescia  sordidx,  Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus:  Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Thucydides  derived  his  fondness  for  aristocracy 
from  his  tutor. 

s  The  ablest,  too,  ^c]  The  sentiment  is  very  similar  to  one  at  I.  2,  60. 
med.  "  inferior  to  none  of  you,  whether  in  knowing  what  is  expedient  to 
be  done,  or  in  expressing  my  conceptions  in  words."  Perhaps,  Pope  had 
in  mind  one  or  other  of  these  passages  in  his  celebrated  definition  of  wit  ^ 

**  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest.** 
*  Came  not  forward^  ^c]    A  circumstance  not  uncommon  amoog  the 
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garded  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  ^  by  the  multitude  on- 
account  of  his  reputation  for  ability  and  eloquence ;  and  yet 
he  was  of  all  men  most  able  to  benefit  by  his  counsel  those 
who  had  any  suits  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  or  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people.*  He,  too,  when  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  afterwards  was  on  the  downfall,  and  was 
harassed  by  the  people  [or  the  democratical  party],  appears, 
of  all  the  men  up  to  my  time,  to  have  best  defended  himself 
when  tried  for  his  life  on  those  matters,  upon  an  accusation  of 
having  contributed  to  set  up  that  government^  Phrynichus, 
too,  showed  himself,  beyond  aU^,  zealously  active  for  the 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  through  fear  of  Alcibiades,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  correspondences 
with  Astyochus ;  supposing,  too,  that  he  would,  in  all  pro- 


antient  democracies,  and  which  probably  contributed  to  increase  the  aver* 
sion  of  Antiphon  to  that  form  ot  government.    (Mitford.) 

*  Regarded  with  jealousy  and  ttupicion.]  Such  was  the  fate  of  talent  and 
superiority  of  every  kind  under  the  Athenian  democracy.  See  the  oration 
of  Cleon,  1. 3.  and  especially  c.  37.  They  would  ascribe  to  him  dttvdrtic  in 
the  bad  sense,  as  deKiSrfig.  Indeed,  the  low  and  ignorant  naturally  look 
with  suspicion  and  hatred  at  talents  and  knowledge,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  see  give  power y  which  may,  they  fear,  be  exercised  against  them.  Besides, 
the  Athenian  multitude  was  perpetually  maddened  by  the  demagogues  with 
alarms  of  plots  for  the  establisnment  of  tyranny :  and  injuriously  treated 
as  the  higher  classes  were,  they  might  well  harbour  thoughts  of  some  change 
in  the  constitution. 

6  He  wot  of  all  men  most  able,  ^Jj  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  **  But  in 
any  private  cause,  whether  in  the  inferior  courts  of  Judicature,  or  before 
the  assembled  people,  no  man  was  equally  capable  of  serving  his  friends, 
either  by  his  advice  or  by  his  eloquence."  Here,  however,  as  in  several 
other  instances,  the  historian  has  been  misled  by  Smith.  There  is  nothing 
said  in  the  ori^nal  of  his  servine  his  friends  in  such  cases  by  his  eloquence. 
Besides,  that  is  at  variance  with  what  went  before,  aid'  Ig  dXXov  dy&va 
irapttitv. 

7  Was  on  the  downfal.]  Smith  wrongly  renders,  "  was  quite  demo- 
lished." In  fitraTriima  there  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  something  which  is 
just  toppling.  As  the  term  is  neglected  by  the  commentators,  I  shall  sub- 
join a  few  illustrations :  Aristoph.  Av.  626.  Dinarch.  98,  25.  fAtrawtvovmig 
Trig  Tvx^i'  Lycurg.  C.L.  154,  14.  rd  riig'ISXKdSog  tig  SovXtiav  furiirtvtv.  And 
Herodian  oflen  has  dpxrj  or  Swaartia  fgtra7ri<rov<ra  ttg^  k.  r.  X. 

s  Appears  of  all  the  men,  ^T^.]  Krueger  aptly  cites  Cicero  Brut.  12. 
**  Huic  Antiphontem  Rhamnasium  similia  qusdam  habuisse  conicripta;  quo 
neminem  unquam  melius  ullara  oravisse  capitis  causam,  quum  se  ipse 
defenderet,  se  audiente,  locuples  auctor  scripsit  Thucydides." 

9  Beyond  all.]  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  renegades  and  desert- 
ers ;  for  such  he  was,  having  been  not,  like  Antipho  and  Theramenes,  origin- 
ally of  the  oligarchical  party,  but  one  who  had  passed  over  to  it,  with  many 
other  eminent  persons,  from  the  democratical  party. 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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bability»  never  return  to  his  country,  to  live  under  an  olig>- 
archy.^^  He,  moreover,  after  he  had  once  engaged  in  the 
business,  showed  himself  by  far  the  most  to  be  depended  upon 
at  the  hour  of  danger.^  ^  Theramenes  ^\  too,  son  of  Agnon, 
a  man  of  A>  ordinary  powers  both  of  thought  and  elocution, 
was  a  primary  mover  of  the  plan  for  abolishing  democracy. 
So  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  business,  though  difficult, 
yet  being  managed  by  so  many  and  able  men,  should  have 
succeeded.  An  arduous  undertaking,  however,  was  it  ^^  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Uberty  of  the  Athenian  people  (at  about  the 
hundredth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants)  who  had 
not  only  known  no  subjection,  but  had  for  above  the  half  of 
that  time  been  accustomed  themselves  to  rule  over  others, 

LXIX.  When  the  assembly,  after  having  sanctioned  these 
measures,  no  one  contradicting^,  was  dissolved,  then  they  af- 
terwards brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-hall  in  the 
following  manner :  The  Athenians  were  all  continually  partly 
stationed  at  the  walls,  and  partly  drawn  up  in  arms,  because 
of  the  enemy  at  Decelea.  On  that  day,  then,  they  suffered 
such  as  were  not  in  the  secret  to  depart,  as  they  were  accus- 


>o  He  would  never  return^  4^.]  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  all  the 
translators.  But  may  it  not  be  this :  **  thinking  that  he  would  never  be 
recalled  by  an  oligarchy?"  The  true  reason  why  Alcibiades  could  not  be 
expected  to  return  was,  that  he  had  broken  with  the  oligarchical  party : 
and  having  become  the  object  of  their  aversion^  could  expect  no  recall 
from  them, 

1  >  -^ter  he ^  had  once  engaged,  4^c,]  On  this  passage  the  translators  difier 
in  their  views.  The  question  turns  upon  the  sense  of  ^peyyvuraro^ :  that 
which  I  have  assigned  is  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive  signification  of 
the  word,  and  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cass.  269,  16.  oi>  ^tptyyvi^  iriwrti 
dapeovvTiov :  and  so  Smith,  though  his  authority  is  but  slender. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  expression :  Soph.  Elect.  942. 
Ti  yap  ccXcvoCt  ^  iy^  ^pkyyvoQ.  .£flchyl.  Theb.  392.  rtf— irpo^rarcTv 
fip^yyvoQ\  and  445.  0epeyyvov  ^povptfpia,  466.  and  799.  nvXaiQ  ^tpkyyvotiQ 
'E^paKoLfu^a  TrpoCTdraiQ. 

'«  Theramenes.]    On  this  person  see  the  references  in  Goeller. 

I'  An  arduous  undertaking,  ^c]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  xoXiirov  tfv, 
and  not  that  assigned  by  Hobbes,  ''  it  were  sore  with  the  people;"  or 
**  grievous  it  was,  as  Smith  renders.  The  Latin  version  of  rortus  might 
have  taught  them  better.  Thucydides  does  not  mean  to  deplore  their  loss 
of  liberty,  or  that  it  was  hard  to  lose  it;  he  only  adverts  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  Undertaking. 

*  No  one  contradicting.]  As  we  say,  nem.  con.  The  Latin  phrase  seems 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  one. 
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tomed ;  but  to  those  who  were  of  the  combmatioti  it  was  qnied^ 
ordered,  not  to  repair  to  the  place  of  arms',  but  to  wait  at  a 
distance  \  and  if  any  should  hinder  what  was  to  be  done^  to 
take  up  arms,  and  permit  no  interference.  There  were  als6 
provided  some  Andrians  and  Tenians  \  as  also  three  hundred 
of  Carystians,  and  those  .^Iginetes  who  bad  been  sent  by  tb6^ 
Athenians  to  colonise  that  island,  and  came  on  purpose  for 
thb  business  with  their  own  arms.  Matters  being  thus  ar<^ 
ranged,  the  four  hundred  going  each  with  a  small  ocmoealed 
sword,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  youths  with  them,  whose 
hands  they  employed  whenever  there  were  occasion  to  de« 
spatch  anyone  %  came  upon  the  counsellors  by  balloi  who  were 
in  the  council-chamber,  and  bid  them  take  their  wages  and  be 
gone.  These  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  was  behind  ^  and  they  gave  them  the  money  asr 
they  went  out. 

LXX.  As  in  this  manner  the  council  sneaked  off  without 
the  least  opposition,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  attempted  no 
change,  but  kept  quiet,  the  four  hundred  then  entering  into 
the  council-chamber,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them  by  lot, 
and  whatever  were  the  customary  observances  of  the  Gh*eeks, 


9  Place  of  arwu.]  Not  camp,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render.  This  seema 
to  have  been  an  open  square  in  some  central  part  of  the  city,  where  there 
was  room  to  draw  up  and  exercise  a  considerable  body  of  infimtrv,  and,  no 
doubt,  provided  with  places  of  shdter  for  bad  weather,  and  for  the  night. 

3  Wail  at  a  distance,]  It  b  clear  that  the  place  of  arms  was  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  coundl-hall. 

4  Tetuans,]  These  seem  to  have  been  Khipovxoi  of  the  Athenians,  as 
being  mentioned  with  the  Carystians  and  .^jdnetes,  who  were  such.  Hudrot 
had  been  partly  settled  with  such,  as  we  find  firom  Plutarch  Pericl.  c.  11. 
(Goeller.) 

s  Despatch  any  our.]  Xcipovpyctv  b  here  used,  by  an  Atdc  euphemism, 
for  avaiptiv. 

These  youths  were  probably  those  young  men  of  famOy  before  men- 
tioned, who  were  espeaally  z^ous  and  active  in  bringing  in  oligarchy. 

^  T%e  whole  of  the  time  that  was  helttHd,]  The  sense  of  this  expression 
Tov  vwoXoiirov  xp^vov  is  dubious.  Boeckh.,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  tdLes  it 
to  denote  the  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  Krueger  objects  to  the 
great  and  needless  expense  that  would  suppose,  and  understands  it  of  the 
arrears,  Goeller,  however,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Boeckh.,  and  thinks 
that,  perhaps,  no  very  considerable  part  of  the  year  remain^  For  mjf 
own  part,  I  would  use  the  words  of  a  well-known  prudent  cBaiacfttv 
"  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.'* 

K  8 
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by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  they  used  on  entering  into  office ; 
but  afterwards  making  many  alterations  from  that  form  of  ad- 
ministration which  was  pursued  under  the  democracy,  except 
that  they  did  not  recall  the  exiles,  on  account  of  Alcibiades,  in 
other  respects  they  administered  the  state  imperiously.  And 
certain  persons,  not  many  in  number,  who  seemed  convenient 
to  be  made  away  with,  they  put  to  death.^  Others  they  threw 
into  prison,  and  some  also  they  sent  abroad.^  They  also  send 
messages,  by  herald,  to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
was  at  Decelea,  saying  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  terms 
of  peace  ^,  and  telling  him  he  ought  to  treat  with  them  rather 
than  with  the  fickle  and  faithless  multitude. 

LXXI.  But  he  supposing  the  state  was  not  yet  quiet,  and 
that  the  people  would  not  immediately  yield  up  their  antient 
freedom,  and  that  if  they  should  see  him  coming  in  great  force, 
they  would  never  keep  still ;  nor,  at  the  present,  thoroughly 
relying  on  their  no  longer  rising  in  tumult ;  he  returned  no 
pacific  answer  to  the  messengers  from  the  four  hundred,  but 
sending  for  a  considerable  additional  force  from  Peloponnesus,, 
not  long  after  descended  himself  with  the  garrison  from  De« 
celea,  and  the  fi-esh  reinforcements,  to  the  walls  of  Athens, 
hoping  that,  either  through  tumult,  they  would  submit  on 
whatever  terms  he  wished,  or,  in  all  probability,  be  subdued 
at  the  first  onset,  because  of  the  confusion  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  For  the  long  walls  he  thought  he^  could  not 
fail  of  taking,  by  reason  of  the  destitution  of  defence.     But 


t  Certain  persons,  not  many  in  number,  4t.]  Upon  the  whole,  this  revo- 
lution, considering  the  amazing  change  which  it  involved,  and  as  compared 
with  most  others  of  the  Greeks,  was  mild  and  bloodless.  **  In  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business,"  says  Mitford,  "  we  see  something  very  difiGbrent 
from  the  tumultuous  revolutions  so  numerous  among  the  Grecian  repub« 
lies.  Nowhere  else,  in  the  accounts  remaining  to  us,  can  we  discover  such 
a  regard  for  all  the  forms  of  an  established  constitution.  None  of  those 
pubUc  massacres  took  place,  which  were  so  usual  in  Grecian  revolutions : 
public  executions,  with  the  pretence  of  law  or  popular  judgment,  were  also 
avoided.  Yet,"  adds  the  same  historian,  **  even  in  this  revolution  at 
Athens,  we  find  strong  relics  of  barbarism  (I  must  risk  the  expression),  and 
very  defective  notions  of  policy." 

>  Sent  abroad,']  Or,  as  we  say,  transported^  and  the  French  used  to  say, 
deported. 

9  Come  to  terms  of  peace,']  Thu  signification  of  IvyKtitpiiv  also  occurs 
atl.JyST. 
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when  he  approached  close,  and  the  Athenians  within  the  ci^ 
fell  into  no  commotion  whatever,  but  had  sent  forth  the  cavahry, 
and  a  detachment  of  heavy  and  of  light-armed,  and  bowmen^ 
and,  by  reason  of  the  enemy's  near  approach,  had  beaten  down 
certain  of  them,  and  got  possession  of  some  bodies  and  arms; 
then,  indeed,  finding  how  matters  stood,  he  led  his  army  back. 
And  himself  and  the  force  under  him  remained  stationary  at 
Decelea ;  but  the  new  comers,  after  some  days'  stay  in  the 
country,  he  sent  home.  Afterwards  the  four  hundred  again  sent 
ambassadors  to  Agis ;  and  upon  his  now  receiving  them  better^ 
they,  at  his  recommendation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Lacedasmon 
to  negotiate  a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  coming  to  some  ac« 
commodation. 

LXXII.  They  also  sent  ten  persons  to  Samos,  to  comfort 
and  encourage  the  army  \  and  give  them  to  understand  ^*  that 
the  oligarchy  was  not  established  to  the  injury  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  state  at  large,  and  that 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  a&irs  were  not  four  hundred 
alone,  but  five  hundred.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians 
had  never,  by  reason  of  expeditions,  and  busy  employments 
abroad,  assembled  for  consultation  upon  any  affidr,  however 
important,  with  five  hundred  present"  Giving,  also^  directions 
us  to  what  was  proper  to  be  said,  they  despatched  the  messen- 
gers, immediately  after  the  settlement  of  their  present  consti- 
tution \  fearing  lest  (what  really  came  to  pass)  the  seafaring 
multitude  would  not  only  not  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  oli- 
garchical constitution,  but  (the  evil  commencing  firom  thence) 
might  be  the  means  of  turning  them  out  of  their  places. 

LXXIII.  For  in  Samos  there  had  been  already  a  commo- 
tion respecting  a  change  to  oligarchy,  and  the  following  oc- 
currences took  place  about  the  same  time  that  the  four  hundred 
were  established  at  Athens.  Those  Samians  that  had  risen 
upon  the  powerful,  and  were  of  the  popular  party,  changing 


>  To  comfort  and  encourage  the  army.]  So  the  expreaoon  **  speak  oooi* 
fortably  to/'  in  2  Sam.  19,  7.  2  Chron.  30,  22.  3,  26.  Is.  40,  2.  Hos.  2, 14. 

«  Settlement  of,  4-c.l  Acadus  and  Hobbcs  render,  <<  after  the  cbangt  19 
government.'*    But  tnis  is  rather  an  exposition  than  a  version* 
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again,  and  being  persuaded  by  Pisander  when  he  went,  and 
by  the  Athenians  of  the  association,  became  also  members  of 
that  cabal,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  ready  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  being  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party.  And  Hyperbolus  ^  a  certain  Athenian,  a 
mean  person,  ostracized  not  from  any  fear  of  his  power  or 
consequence^  but  for  his  villany  and  the  disgrace  he  was  to  the 
city ;  him  they  put  to  death,  with  the  countenance  of  Char- 
minus,  one  of  the  generals,  and  certain  of  the  Athenians  there  ^, 
having  given  them  their  faith.  Other  such  actions,  too,  they 
committed  by  their  connivance,  and  were  bent  on  making  an 
attack  on  the  many  (L  e.  the  popular  party).  But  they  having 
had  intelligence  of  their  design,  make  known  what  was  in  agi- 
tation to  Leon  and  Diomedon  (for  they,  by  reason  of  their 
&vour  with  the  people,  bore  the  oligarchy  but  unwillingly), 
and  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  one  a  commander  of  a 
trireme,  the  other  an  officer  of  heavy-armed,  also  to  others 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  ever  most  opposed  to  the 
cabal.  These  they  intreated  not  to  look  on  and  see  themselves 
destroyed,  and  Samos  alienated  from  the  Athenians,  by  which 
alone  their  dominion  had  been  kept  together  as  it  was.  On 
hearing  this,  they  went  to  the  soldiery,  and  urged  them,  one  by 
one,  not  to  suffer  it ;  and  especially  they  canvassed  the  Para- 
lians,  who  were  Athenians,  and  all  the  crew  freemen  ^,  such 
having  ever  before  been  opposed  to  oligarchy.  And  Leon 
and  Diomedon,  when  they  went  on  any  cruize,  left  them  some 
ships  as  a  guard.  So  that  on  the  three  hundred  making  their 
attack  on  them,  all  those  crews  going  to  their  help,  and  espe- 
cially the  Paralians^,  the  popular  party  of  the  Samians  got  the 

>  Hyperboiut,]  On  this  person  Goeller  refers  to  Photius,  Harpocrat., 
Suidas,  Schol.  on  Lucian.  Tim.  1. 1.  p.  100.  Plutarch  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  15. 
Nice.  11.  Scholiasts  on  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.  1301.  1360.  Acbam.  846. 
Vesp.  1001.  Pac.  680.  691.1319.  Thesm.  847.  Plut.  1038.  Nub.  619, 873. 
Plutarch  de  Herod,  malign.  3.  He  was  the  last  that  suffered  banishment 
by  ostracism,  on  which  Goeller  refers  to  Meier  and  Schcemann. 

3  With  the  countenance  of,  4^.]  Mitford  takes  the  sense  to  be,  that 
**  they  killed  Charminus  and  others."  But  no  translator  has  assigned  such 
a  sense,  as  being  at  variance  with  what  follows.  The  sigm'fication  of  fitrd, 
by  which  it  implies  countenance  and  abettmgy  has  been  illustrated  by  Duker. 

^  All  the  crew  freemen,]  Not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  ships  (except, 
perhaps,  the  Salaminial  composed  partly  of  slaves,  who  worked  in  chains. 

«  ParaAant.]    i.  e.  tnoie  of  the  snip  raralus. 
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better,  and  killed  some  thirty  of  the  three  hundred,  and  thirtf* 
eight  of  the  ringleaders  they  banished.  For  the  rest  they  d»« 
dared  an  amnesty,  and  afterwards  they  were  goremed  by  m 
democracy. 

LXXIV.  But  the  Paralus,  and  on  board  of  it  ChmrcBst 
son  of  Archestratus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  been  active 
for  the  late  change,  the  Samians  sent  in  haste  to  Athens^ 
to  announce  what  had  happened ;  for  they  knew  not  M 
yet  of  the  four  hundred  archons.'  Immediately  on  theif' 
making  the  harbour,  the  four  hundred  threw  into  prison 
some  two  or  three  of  the  Paralians,  and  taking  away  the 
ship  from  the  rest,  removed  them  into  another  vessel,  made  to 
receive  soldiers  '^,  and  appointed  them  to  keep  guard  about 
Euboea.  But  Chaereas,  immediately  on  seemg  what  hap- 
pened, contrived  to  secrete  himself^  and  going  back  to  Eubcea, 
tells  the  soldiery  what  had  been  done  by  the  Athenians,  ex- 
aggerating and  painting  every  thing  in  dreadful  colours ;  as 
that  ^'  they  punished  all  with  stripes  ^,  and  that  no  opposition 
could  be  made  to  those  that  held  the  government ;  and  that 
their  wives  and  children  at  home  are  insulted  ^ ;  also,  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  apprehend  and  put  in  confinement  the  rela- 
tions of  such  of  the  soldiery  on  service  at  Samos  as  are  not  of 
their  party,  in  order,  if  they  would  submit  to  their  authority, 
to  put  the  hostages  to  death.^  And  many  stories  he  told,  add- 
ing falsities  of  his  own. 

LXXV.   On  hearing  this,  the  men  at  first  were  going  to 
throw  their  missiles  at  those  who  had  had  most  hand  in  the 


I  Knew  not  at  yet  of  the  four  hundred  archont.]  Or,  govemon.  In  thit 
there  is  something  sarcastic ;  q.  d.  there  had  been  before  ten  archons^  now 
there  were  four  hundred. 

t  Made  to  receive  toidiert,]  And,  consequently,  of  a  larger  and  stronger 
make.    The  difference  I  have  before  pointed  out. 

3  Punished  all  with  stripes.]  i.  e.  all  that  disobeyed  them.  Smith  well 
renders  (or  rather  paraphrases),  **  every  citizen  was  kept  in  awe  by  whips 
and  scourges." 

4  Insulted,]  Smith  strangely  understands  this  of  the  **  insolence  of 
whips  and  scourges;"  a  piece  of  judgment  much  on  a  par  with  the  school* 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Horatian  "  Sublimi  flageUo  Tange  Chioem 
semel  arrogantem." 
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oligarchy,  and  at  such  others  as  had  taken  part  m  it;  when, 
however,  being  hindered  by  some  who  were  of  neither  party  ^^ 
and  being  admonished  not  to  ruin  a£fairs,  the  enemy's  ships 
lying  so  near  in  hostile  array,  they  desisted.  After  this, 
Thrasybulus  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasyllus  (for  those  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  being  earnestly  bent  on 
turning  the  government  into  a  democracy,  swore  all  the  sol- 
diers (especially  those  of  the  oligarchy),  by  the  most  solemn 
paths,  "  that  verily  they  would  be  governed  by  democracy, 
and  would  preserve  concord,  and  actively  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  would  be  enemies  to  the  four 
hundred,  and  hold  no  correspondence  with  them."  All  the 
Samians,  too,  who  were  of  military  age  took  the  same  oath ; 
and  the  soldiery  communicated  the  whole  matter,  and  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  dangers,  to  the  Samians,  conceiving  that 
neither  those  nor  themselves  had  any  other  refuge  of  safety  \ 
but  that  whether  the  four  hundred  should  gain  the  upper 
hand,  or  the  enemies  at  Miletus,  perish  they  must. 

LXXVI.  To  such  an  eagerness  of  contention  had  they  at 
this  time  arrived ;  the  one  party  compelling  the  city  to  be 
under  democracy,  the  other  forcing  the  army  to  be  under 


>  Of  neither  partj/.]  i.  e.  neutrals,  or  modir4s.  So  I,  with  Goeller, 
understand  the  Sid  fiiaov.  The  translators  take  it  to  mean  ''  interposed  to 
part  them;*'  but  that  sense  would 'require  yevofdviov.  I  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  the  pdXXtiv  just  before  seems  not  riehtly  to  be  confined  to 
darts,  but  may  be  extended  to  missiles  of  every  kino,  such  as  rage  is  likely 
to  resort  to,  stones,  sticks,  &c. 

*  Had  any  other  refuge  of  safety^  Namely,  but  in  their  assistance*  The 
phrase  (^Trocrrpo^i)  aotrripiaQ  (whicn  also  occurs  at  1. 4,  76.)  is  very  rare,  nor 
fiave  I  met  with  any  other  example.  Josephus,  however.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2, 
II,  4.,  has  d7ro(rrpo0i)y  (TtoTfiptov,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  here  taken  the 
genitive  for  an  adjective.  'Airotrrpoipt)  kcucwv  occurs  in  Eurip.  Med.  795. 
Soph.  frag,  incert.  27.  and  Liban.  Or.  501.  B.  and  509.  B.  The  term  is 
used  with  Kvf^iac  by  Eurip.  Med.  1220.,  and  with  t^x^c  by  ^schyl.  Prom. 
794.  It,  however,  more  frequently  occurs  without  any  genitive,  in  the 
sense  refuge,  where  ffuTujpiaQ  is  understood.  Herodotus  2,  13.  has  the 
strange  phrase  6  yap  ^i)  (t^L  iffn  \jdaTOi  oidifiiti  oKXti  &no(TTpoipri,  where  at  {fd. 
I  would  subaud  inpL 

The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus :  **  Henceforward 
the  Samians  were  admitted  to  all  councils,  as  men  engaged  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  Athenians,  and  bound  by  the  same  interest,  whose  assistance 
was  necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  whose  welfare  depended  upon  their 
success." 
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oligarchy.  And  presently  the  army  held  an  assembly  ^, 
wherein  they  deposed  the  former  commanders  %  and  chose 
others,  and  also  trierarchs,  of  whom  were  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus«  They  also  rose  up,  one  among  another,  and 
addressed,  among  other  counsels  and  exhortations,  the  follow- 
ing :  —  that  ^^  there  was  no  need  to  be  dispirited  because  the  city 
had  revolted  from  them ;  for  that  the  lesser  number  had 
seceded  from  the  greater,  and  that  in  all  respects  better  pro- 
vided.^ For  themselves  having  the  whole  of  the  navy,  could 
compel  the  rest  of  the  subject  states  to  contribute  money, 
equally  as  if  they  set  out  for  that  purpose  from  Athens.* 
For  they  had  in  their  possession  Samos,  a  state  of  no  de- 
spicable strength,  but  which  came  within  a  little  of  depriving 
the  Athenians,  when  it  was  with  them,  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  That  they  were  resisting  the  enemy  from  the  same 
place  as  before  ^ ;  and  that  they  were  better  able,  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  fleet,  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries 
than  those  in  the  city.  That  it  was  through  their  being 
stationed  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  Samos,  that  they  (i.  e.  the 
Athenians  at  home)  kept  themselves  masters  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Pirceeus ;  and  now  they  would  be  brought  to  that  pass, 
unless  they  would  choose  to  give  them  back  the  constitution ; 
and  that  themselves  were  better  able  to  exclude  those  from 
the  use  of  the  sea  than  to  be  excluded  by  them.  That  the 
assistance  which  the  city  rendered  them  towards  overcoming 
the  enemy  was  trifling,  and  not  worth  mentioning ;  and  that 
they  (i.  e.  those  of  Samos)  had  lost  nothing,  since  they  (i.e.  those 
at  Athens)  had  no  more  money  to  send  them  (but  the  soldiers 
had  to  provide  it  for  themselves),  nor  wholesome  counsel,  for 
which  a  state  exercises  command  over  armies.     Nay,  that  in 


I  Held  an  assemiljfj]  Thus  taking  upon  themselves  to  be  the  common- 
wealth. 

^  Deposed  the  former  commanders.]  Not,  it  seems,  thinking  them  suffi- 
ciently zealous ;  for  they  appear  to  have  been  moderate  men. 

s  Better  provided.]  The  word  irSpifioQ  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  in  iEschyl. 
Eum.  and  Aristophanes.    See  Dr.  Blomficld  on  .£schyl.  P.  V.  939. 

^  Equally  as  if  they^  S^c.^  This  alludes  to  the  squadrons  sent  to  collect 
the  tribute,  &c.  from  the  allies. 

^  They  were  resisting,  ^c]  Hobbes, "  that  the  seat  of  war  was  the  same 
as  before." 
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this  respect  those  had  erred,  by  abrogating  the  laws  of  their 
country,  while  they  preserved  them,  and  would  endeavour  to 
compel  them  to  do  the  same.  So  that  those  in  the  camp 
who  should  give  counsel  were  not  inferior  to  those  in  the 
•city.  Also  that  Alcibiades  would,  if  they  should  grant  him 
security  and  safe  return,  gladly  procure  them  the  alliance  of 
the  king.  And  what  was  most  of  all,  if  they  should  be 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt,  to  those  possessed  of 
so  powerful  a  navy  there  were  numerous  retreats  and  places  of 
refbge,  in  which  they  should  find  both  cities  and  lands."  ^ 

LXXVII.  Having  thus  discussed  afiairs  in  the  assembly, 
and  encouraged  each  other,  they  not  the  less  vigorously  set 
about  preparations  for  the  war.  As  to  the  ten  ambassadors 
sent  to  Samos  by  the  four  hundred,  they,  on  hearing  of  these 
proceedings,  while  yet  at  Delus,  kept  quiet. 

LXXVIII.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Miletus  clamoured  among  themselves  that  affairs  were 
ruined  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes ;  the  former  being 
neither  heretofore  willing  to  come  to  battle,  while  yet  they 
themselves  were  in  full  strength  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians 
inconsiderable,  nor  now,  when  they  are  said  to  be  at  faction. 


6  ThiU  there  were  numerous  retreats,  4*<^.]  In  the  then  thinly  settled  state 
of  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  what  is  now  the  civilised  world,  opportunities 
for  colonisation  abounded,  and  were  always  looked  to  with  nope  by  the 
oppressed  or  unfortunate  at  home,  whether  states  or  individuals.  It  was  this 
sort  of  feeling  that  wrung  from  Johnson  the  fine  apostrophe  in  his  *'  Lon- 
don" (170):— 

"  Has  Heav'n  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more !  " 

Goeller  remarks  that  this  whole  passage,  expressed  tit  ortUione  obHquOy 
contains  (like  many  others)  the  seeds  of  orations,  which  were  intended  to  be 
worked  up  in  that  form  when  the  whole  was  completed.  A  remark,  indeed, 
very  applicable  to  this  eighth  book,  which  manifestly  appears  to  have  been 
lefl  in  a  very  rough  and  incomplete  state.  But  there  are  many  such  indi- 
rect passages,  containing  the  germ  of  orations,  in  adl  parts  of  the  history ; 
and  those  may  be  regarded  &s  the  most  difficult,  and  certainly  least  attrac- 
tive parts. 
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and  their  ships  are  not  yet  brought  together ;  but,  waiting  for 
the  Phoenician  ships  from  Tissaphernes,  a  mere  name ',  and 
nothing  real,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  procrastina- 
tion ^ :  also  that  Tissaphemes^  by  not  bringing  up  the  ships,  and 
by  not  giving  out  the  pay  regularly  nor  in  full,  is  spoiling  the 
navy.  Therefore,  they  said,  they  ought  no  longer  to  procras- 
tinate, but  to  hazard  a  battle.  In  this  meeting  the  Syracusans 
were  the  chief  instigators. 

LXXIX.  And  now  the  allies  and  Astyocbus  having  heard 
of  this  murmuring,  and  it  being  in  council  determined  to 
come  to  battle,  especially  after  they  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  tumult  at  Samos,  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  and  having  ordered 
the  Milesians  to  go  by  land  to  Mycale,  they  proceeded  to  the 
same  place  by  sea.  The  Athenians,  with  the  eighty  ships 
from  Samos,  which  happened  to  be  riding  at  anchor  at  Glauce 
near  Mycale  (Samos  being  there  but  a  little  distance^  from 
the  continent,  fronting  Mycale),  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  making  sail  towards  them,  retreated  to  Samos ; 
not  conceiving  themselves  to  be  in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard 
the  event  of  battle ;  and  moreover  (though  they  saw  that  those 
from  Miletus  were  desirous  to  fight),  they  were  expecting 
Strombichides,  from  the  Hellespont,  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance with  the  ships  which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydos, 
for  a  message  had  been  before  despatched  to  him  to  that 
effect ;  and  thus  these  retreated  to  Samos :  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  making  port  at  Mycale,  there  encamped,  as  did  th« 


»  A  mere  name.]  Or,  as  we  say,  sham.  Krueger  compares,  from  Plato, 
Tovro  tlvai  fiovov  6vofiaf  Ttp  d*  (py^,  &c.  This  use  of  aXX«i>c  is  remarkable  : 
it  is  said  by  Goeller  to  stand  for  non  nbL  Indeed,  it  almost  becomes  an 
adjective.  Toup  on  I^onginus  compares  Aristid.  1, 135.  ovofia  dXKutQ  ovraQ, 
and  2,  502.  dXkuf^  ovofia.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.  Troad.  476.  Philo 
Jud.  p.  541.  Apt^fiov  dXXwf.     Dio  Cass.  1 101, 38.  KaXXwvuTfia  dXXuc  {v. 

^  Buined  by  procreulinalion,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  which  is  that 
assigned  by  the  Scholiast,  Hesychius,  Duker,  and  others.  To  the  single 
example  from  Thucyd.  8, 87.  of  this  extraordinaiy  use  of  the  word,  may  be 
addea  Herod.  7, 120.  ^carpi^^vm,  where,  had  Wasse  remarked  this  passage 
of  Thucydides,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  var.  lect.  Urpip.  is  a  mere  gloss, 

or  a  vapaSiop^iiKiis. 

3  Little  distance.]  Only  about  three  or  four  miles,  being  separated  by 
what  is  now  called  the  Little  Boccaze,  or  channel. 
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land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the  neighbouring  people ; 
and  on  the  day  following,  as  they  were  about  to  make  sail  for 
Samos,  news  reached  them  of  the  arrival  of  Strombichides 
with  the  fleet  from  the  Hellespont,  wherefore  they  immediately 
sailed  away  to  Miletus. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  on  the  accession  of  this  fleet, 
themselves  make  sail  to  Miletus  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
ships,  meaning  to  come  to  an  engagement.  But  when  no  force 
came  out  against  them,  they  sailed  away  back  to  Samos. 

LXXX.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the 
Peloponnesians,  after  they  had  refused  to  go  forth  to  meet 
the  enemy,  as  thinking  themselves,  even  in  full  force  \  not  a 
match  for  them,  being  in  great  straits  whence  they  should 
procure  money  for  so  many  ships,  especially  as  Tissaphemes 
supplied  the  pay  irregularly ;  they,  therefore,  send  Clearchus 
son  of  Ramphius,  with  forty  ships,  to  Phamabazus,  agreeably 
to  the  order  at  first  received  from  Peloponnesus.  Indeed, 
Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was  ready  to  furnish 
them  with  support;  and,  moreover,  Byzantium  had  sent  a 
message  to  them  respecting  a  revolt.  Then  those  ships  of  the 
Peloponnesians  having  put  out  into  the  main  sea,  that  they 
might  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenians  on  the  voyage, 
were  tempest-tossed,  and  some  (the  greater  part)  with  Cle- 
archus having  reached  Delos,  afterwards  come  back  to 
Miletus  (Clearchus,  however,  again  going  thence  to  the 
Hellespont  by  land,  as  being  appointed  governor  there), 
while  the  rest,  under  the  command  of  Elixus,  the  M^arsean, 
ten  in  number,  having  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Hellespont, 
bring  over  Byzantium  to  revolt.'^ 

Afler  this,  those  of  Samos  hearing  of  it,  send  a  reinforce- 
ment of  ships  and  a  force  for  garrison  to  the  Hellespont;  and 


J  InfuUforce,'\  I  a^ee  with  Valla,  Heilman,  and  Krueger,  that  &^p6aiQ 
rdii:  vavffiv  should  be  joined  with  ciKiofiaxoi,  not  with  dvravdyovTo,  as  Portus 
nnd  others  take  it. 

«  Were  tempett-tosted,  and  tome,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
contort  and  perplexed  words  of  the  original.  Krueger  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  some  corruption;  Goeller  thinks  not.  TTiere  may  possibly  be  a 
lacuna  after  MiXijrov :  but  probably  this  is  one  of  those  many  passages  of  the 
present  book  which  never  received  the  author's  last  hand. 
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there  occurred  a  petty  sea*fight  off  Byzantiiun  with  eight  ships 
to  eight 

LXXXI.  And  now  those  who  were  in  authority  at  Saroos, 
and  particularly  Thrasybulus,  who  had  ever  (especially  since 
he  had  effected  the  change  of  government)  adhered  to  the 
same  opinion,  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled,  and  at  last 
had,  in  an  assembly,  persuaded  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  to 
that  measure;  and  they  having  decreed  return  and  security 
to  Alcibiades,  he  went  to  Tissaphemes,  and  brought  Alci- 
biades to  Samos,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  their  own  safety 
if  they  could  detach  Tissaphernes  from  the  Peloponnesians. 
On  an  assembly  being  held,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
bewailed  the  private  calamity  of  his  exile ;  then  dilating  on 
public  affiurs,  he  put  them  in  no  small  hopes  of  the  future, 
and  exaggeratingly  set  forth  his  own  influence  with  Tissa- 
phernes, in  order  that  those  who  maintained  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  the  combination  be 
dissolved ;  and  that  those  in  Samos  might  hold  him  in  the 
greater  honour,  and  take  the  more  courage;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  enemy  might  feel  the  utmost  hatred  of  Tissaphemes  ^, 
and  be  brought  to  abandon  the  hopes  they  entertained.  Alci- 
biades, therefore,  with  a  great  parade  of  words,  undertook  to 
say,  ^^  that  Tissaphemes  had  solemnly  engaged  to  him  that  as 
long  as  he  had  any  thing  left,  if  he  could  but  trust  the  Athe- 
nians, they  should  never  want  for  support,  no  not  if  he  were 
driven  to  sell  his  last  couch  ^ ;  also,  that  he  would  bring  up  the 
Phoenician  ships  now  at  Aspendus  for  the  Ath^ians^  and  not 
the  Peloponnesiatts  ;  and  that  he  would  place  reliance  only  on 

1  Feel  the  utmott  hatred  of  Tittaphemet^  Such  Hack  has  shown  to  be 
the  sense,  by  a  comparison  of  a  kindred  passage  at  c.  83.   See  hb  note. 

<  Sell  hii  last  couch.]  This  was  quite  in  the  hyperbolical  style  of  the 
East.  There  is  something  very  similar  in  the  following  passi^ :  Xen. 
Anab.  7,  5, 5.  xai  irpocdavufydfuvo^^  tl  f«i)  y  <!XXii»c  i^vvw,  kcu  dTTo^dfUPOQ  rA 
vavTov  ludria,  and  Hist.  5, 3.  where  Cyrus  says,  idv  ik  koI  ravra  kXtiry,  koI 
r^  ^povov  KaTOK&^/dVy  l^*  tf  icd^ifro,  6vTa  apyvpovv  Koi  Kft^oow.  Themist. 
309.  C.  Kat  Toi  rd  xpVf^'''^  7*  d^SfUvov,  koI  rdc  vavfj  koI  to^q  vrparuiraCf 
Kol  vi)  Ata  yc  rbv  x^^^va  ^^  TfKtvraiov,  Aristoph.  Lyott.  114.  iyw  di  y  Av, 
kSlv  fu  XP'(*I  TOvyKvkXov  Tovri  KaraBtXoaVf  &C.  Diog.  Laert.  6,  87.  IKapyvpt" 
vdaiai  Tt)v  ovftiav.  Isseus  p.  55,  21.  oIkov  ^  dtoXjiXiKac,  Koi  UiapyvptffdjuvoQ 
Tipiav  6Svpy,  'EXapyvpou  signifies,  as  we  say,  to  turn  itUo  money. 
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the  Athenians  on  condition  that  he  (Alcibiades)  should  re- 
turn, and  would  be  bound  for  them. 

LXXXIL  On  hearing  these  and  many  other  such  speeches, 
they  immediately  chose  him  commander,  conjointly  with  the 
former  ones,  and  committed  all  af&irs  to  his  management.^ 
Indeed,  their  present  hope  of  preservation,  and  being  avenged 
on  the  four  hundred,  not  a  man  would  have  bartered  for  any 
price;  and  they  were  now  ready,  from  their  exaltation  at 
these  speeches,  to  hold  in  contempt  their  present  enemies,  and 
sail  for  the  Piraeus.  Their  going,  however,  to  Pirseus,  to  the 
abandonment  of  their  nearer  enemies,  though  many  urged  it, 
he  wholly  forbade ;  but,  he  said,  *^  since  he  had  been  chosen 
commander  in  chief,  he  would  first  go  to  Tissaphemes,  and 
manage  the  business  of  the  war."  And  from  this  assembly  he 
immediately  set  out  thither,  in  order  that  he  might  seem  to 
communicate  every  thing  with  him;  moreover,  as  wishing 
to  be  of  greater  consequence  in  his  eyes,  and  to  show  that 
he  was  now  chosen  commander,  and  was  able  to  do  him 
both  good  and  evil.'''  Thus  it  happened  that  Alcibiades 
kept  the  Athenians  in  awe  by  the  means  of  Tissaphemes,  and 
Tissi^hernes  by  them. 

LXXXIII.  But  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  on  hearing 
of  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  and  having  before  distrusted 
Tissaphemes,  were  now  much  more  filled  with  hatred  at 
him.  For  it  had  happened  that,  when,  at  the  cruize  ^  of  the 
Athenians  to  Miletus,  they  were  unwilling  to  put  to  sea  and 
fight  them,  Tissaphemes  became  yet  more  slack  in  the  dis- 


1  Committed  all  ajfairt  to  kit  management.]  Something  is  left  to  be  under- 
stood at  <ivcrc3((Tav.  Almost  all  translators  seem  to  supply  ain-otc :  but 
Smith  rightly  understands  aitrif,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
Goeller,  who  aptly  compares  a  kindred  passage  at  1. 2,65.  orpartiy^  tlKorro 
Koi  vdvra  rd  irpdyfiara  iTrirpe^l/av. 

Krueger  remarks  that  such  an  one  was  called  airroKpdrup :  and  he  reftfa 
to  Pausan.  4, 15, 3.  Xen.  Hist.  1, 4, 2.  and  Schoemann  de  Com.  Ath.  p.  914. 

«  Abie  to  do  kim  botk  good  and  evil,]  L  e.  could  either  be  a  valuable  friend 
or  a  formidable  foe.  This  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression,  of  which  I 
shall  adduce  many  examples  in  my  edition. 

^  At  the  cruUe,]  I  here  read,  from  the  conjecture  of  Goeller,  for  koI 
r6V|  Kard,  r6v« 
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charge  of  the  pay,  and  thus  in  addition  to  his  being,  before 
this,  hated  by  them  on  account  of  Alcibiades,  he  became  the 
object  of  greater  enmity/  Then  the  soldiers,  forming  them- 
selves into  clusters,  enumerated  their  grievances,  as  they  had 
before  done ;  and  certain  others,  even  men  of  consequence, 
and  not  private  soldiers  alone,  recounted  that  ^^they  had  never 
yet  received  full  pay ;  that  the  rate  given  was  but  scanty,  nor 
yet  regularly  paid.  In  short,  that  unless  they  were  led  to 
battle  or  taken  where  they  might  have  support,  the  men  would 
abandon  the  ships ;  and  that  of  all  this  Astyocbus  was  the 
cause,  who,  for  private  lucre,  accommodated  himself  to  the 
humour  of  Tissaphernes."  * 

LXXXIV.  Whilst  they  were  thus  recounting  their  griev- 
ances, it  fell  out  that  a  tumult  on  the  following  account  arose 
about  Astyochus.  The  Syracusans  and  Thurians,  inasmuch 
as  they  consisted  chiefly  of  freemen  \  so  they  with  the  most 
daring  importunity  demanded  their  wages.  Whereupon  he 
answered  them  somewhat  haughtily,  and  even  threatened 
Dorieus  \  who  was  pleading  for  his  own  sailors,  and  lifted  up 


^  For  it  had  happened,  4v.]  1  know  not  how  better  to  represent  the  per- 
plexed sentence  of  the  original,  in  which  there  is  an  anacoluthon. 

^  Accommodated  himself,  4*c.]  'EirtipifiovTa  dpydg  Turffa^pvti,  The  Scho- 
liast has  here  well  explained  the  sense,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  507,39.  and  434,11.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1501.  6pydQ  irpitru 
O^ovc  oifx  6fioiowr^ai  Pporolc.  JEschyl,  Eum.  846.  6pydQ  Kvvoieut  <roi*  yipcurkpa 
ydp  il.  So  the  Latin  obtemperare  is  well  explained  by  Facciolati  ad  alterius 
vciuntatein  me  temperare, 

I  Consisted  chiefly  of  freemen^  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
awkward  words  of  the  original,  of  which  the  versions  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  on  which  the  commentators  are  silent.  Why  there  should  have  been 
less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  slaves,  may  have  been  from  the  populous- 
ness  of  Sicily.  For  the  same  reason,  Attica  being  a  very  small  country,  and 
the  population  little  in  comparison  with  its  conseouence,  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  was  always  employed  on  board  the  Athenian  ships,  and 
consequently,  for  security,  were  (as  we  have  before  seen)  kept  in  chains. 
Thus  It  would  happen  that  the  Syracusans  and  Tliurians  sending  fordi  far 
more  seamen  than  the  usual  proportion,  would  have  a  greater  weight  in 
popular  debates. 

•  Doriew^  Namely,  the  commander  of  the  Thurian  squadron.  Vide 
tupra,  c.  ^S,  The  Scholiast  (as  Krueger  remarks)  does  not  take  Dorieus  for 
Hermocrates  (as  some  have  thought),  but  only  notices  a  var,  led.  This, 
doubtless,  was  written  in  the  margin  by  some  one  who  wondered  that  Her- 
mocrates was  not  mentioned,  and  therefore  conjectured  Hermocrates  for 
Dorieus,  but  very  injudiciously ;  for  it  is  probalTie  that  Hermocrates  was 
not  then  there,  or,  at  least,  was  out  of  office ;  for  we  find  by  what  just 
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his  truncheon  ^  at  him.     On  seeing  which,  the  military  mul- 
titude, seamen-like,  shouting  aloud  ^,  rushed  upon  Astyochus 
to  slay  him.   But  he,  foreseeing  their  purpose,  takes  refuge  at 
an  altar.^     The  Milesians  also  suddenly  attacked  and  took 
the  fort  ^  built  at  Miletus  by  Tissaphernes,  and  ejected  the 
garrison  therein.     This  met  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  the 
allies,  and  especially  of  the  Syracusans.     Lichas,  however, 
was  not  pleased  therewith,  and  said  that  the  Milesians  and 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  king's  dominions  ought  to  be  subject 
to  Tissaphernes,  and  render  him  respect  in  all  things  reason- 
able, until  the  war  should  be  successfully  terminated.     But 
the  Milesians  were  incensed  at  him  for  this,  and  such  like 
speeches,  and  on  his  dying  soon  after  of  sickness,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  buried  where  the  Lacedaemonians  present 
wished.^ 

LXXXV.  When  afiairs  were  in  this  state  of  dissension, 
both  as  regarded  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes,  Mindarus 
came  up  from  Lacedaemon,  as  successor  to  Astyochus  in  the 
naval  command,  and  assumes  the  government,  and  Astyochus 
sailed  away;  with  whom  Tissaphernes  sent  as  ambassador 
one  of  his  courtiers,  Gaulites  by  name,  a  Carian,  who  could 


afterwards  follows,  that  he  had  been  already  superseded  by  an  order  from 
home. 

s  Truncheon.]  Not  stick,  as  Mitford  renders.  From  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Eurybiades,  and  from  what  Hudson  has  collected,  it  appears 
that  the  Lacedcemonian  generals  bore  sticks  or  truncheons ;  from  wnom  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  and  thus  to  the  modems.  But  whether  it  was  usual 
with  the  other  Greeks,  Goeller  professes  doubt ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  proof  to  that  effect. 

4  Shouting  aloud."]  For  this  seamen  have  in  all  ages  been  distinguished. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  here  bring  to  mind  Horace's  humorous  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Brundusium. 

^  Altar.]  Not,  I  conceive,  one  at  any  temple,  but  probably  the  domestic 
larula  in  the  hall, 

fi  The  fort.]  Of  this  Thucydides  has  said  nothing  before.  We  may, 
however,  gather  from  the  present  passage  that  Tissaphernes  had  taken  this 
measure  for  securing  his  authority  at  Miletus ;  ana  though  the  Milesians 
had  not,  in  their  necessity,  made  any  opposition  to  this,  yet  at  length, 
indignant  at  this  badge  of  servitude,  and  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
discontent  against  Tissaphernes,  they  ventured  on  this  step. 

7  Where  the  Lacedismonians  present  wislied.]  Namely,  we  may  suppose, 
in  some  conspicuous  place  of  the  city,  as  was  the  case  with  Brasidas. 
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speak  both  languages  ^,  in  order  to  accuse  the  Mileiiians  la 
the  afiair  of  the  fort,  and  also  to  apolo^ze  concerning  him* 
self;  knowing  that  the  Milesians  had  gone  thither  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  exclaiming  against  him,  and  Hermocrates 
with  them,  who  was  prepared  to  represent  that  Tissaphemes 
was  ruining  the  afiairs  of  the  Lacedssmonians,  in  conjunctioa- 
with  Alcibiades,  and  was  plajdng  a  double  game,  and  dealing 
with  both  parties.  Indeed,  he  had  been  continually  at  enmity 
with  him,  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  wages ;  and  at 
last,  on  Hermocrates  being  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
others  of  the  Syracusans  (Potamis,  Myscon,  and  Demarchus,) 
come  to  Miletus  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  Tissaphemes 
then  inveighed  yet  more  bitterly  against  Hermocrates  (then 
become  a  fugitive),  and,  among  other  ofiences,  accused  him  of 
this;  that  on  once  asking  him  for  money,  and  not  obtaining 
his  request,  he  conceived  an  enmity  against  him.  Astyochusy 
then,  'and  the  Milesians  and  Hermocrates  sailed  away  for 
Lacedcemon,  while  Alcibiades  passed  over  again  from  Tissa- 
phemes to  Samos. 

LXXXVI.  And  now  the  ambassadors  from  the  four 
hundred  at  Delos,  whom  they  had  sent  to  soothe  and  inform 
those  at  Samos,  arrive  while  Alcibiades  is  present,  and  aa 
assembly  being  called,  they  attempted  to  speak;  but  the 
soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear  them,  but  shouted  out,  **  Kill 
those  destroyers  of  popular  government !  "  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, being  with  difiiculty  quieted,  they  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They  then  delivered  this  message,  ^  that  it  was  not  for  the 
destruction  of  the  state  that  the  change  was  made,  but  for  its 
preservation,  and  that  it  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the 
enemy.  For  thai  was  in  their  power  when  the  enemy  had 
lately,  during  their  government,  made  an  invasion.  That  all 
of  the  five  thousand  should  participate  in  the  government  in 
turn ;  that  their  relations  were  not  insulted,  as  Chareas  had 


1  Both  languages.}  i.  e.  Grecian  and  Persian.  Now,  the  Carians  wer» 
celebrated  for  their  Knowledge  of  both  these  languages.  Thus  Valckn.  on 
Herod.  8, 135.  observes  that  Mardonius  sent  a  Carian  to  consult  the  Ghraek 
oracles ;  and  Cyrus  the  younger  employed  Carians  as  interpreters ;  and  the 
Persians  used  such  at  court  in  the  same  office.  ISmilar  penons,  too,  there 
are  in  the  present  Turkbh  court,  generally  Greeks. 
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ealumniously  reported,  nor  suffered  any  injury,  but  each  re- 
mained imdisturbedly  in  possession  of  his  own."  Notwith*- 
istanding,  however,  this,  and  more  that  they  said,  the  others 
would  not  the  more  hearken  to  them,  but  were  still  enraged, 
and  some  declared  one  opinion,  some  another,  but  especially 
that  they  should  sail  to  Pirseus.  Whereupon  Alcibiades 
showed  himself  then,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  beneiactor  of  the 
state,  and  that  in  as  great  a  d^ee  as  any  one  ever  was  ^ ;  for  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  being  exceedingly  bent  on  sailing  against 
themselves  ^,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  would  immediately  have 
possessed  themselves  of  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  he  was  the 
man  that  prevented  it.^  For  at  that  time  no  one  would  have 
been  able  to  restrain  the  people ;  whereas  he  made  them  desist 
from  the  voyage,  and  by  rebuking  those  persons  that  were 
incensed  at  the  ambassadors,  he  diverted  them  from  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  himself  sent  them  away  with  this  answer :  *^  That 
the  five  thousand  he  would  not  hinder  from  governing,  but 
die  four  hundred  he  desired  them  to  dismiss,  and  establish  the 
council  of  five  hundred  as  before.  Further,  if,  firom  a  prin- 
ciple of  frugality,  any  expense  had  been  retrenched,  with  a 
view  that  the  soldiery  should  be  better  paid,  he  gave  the  thing 
entire  commendation.  He,  moreover,  bid  them  stand  out,  and 
make  no  concessions  to  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  were  pre- 
served, there  was  great  hope  that  they  would  come  to  terms  of 
treaty  with  them;  but  if  once  either  portion,  the  one  at  Samos, 
or  thej/j  were  worsted,  there  would  be  no  longer  aught  left  for 
them  to  treat  withal."  Tliere  were  also  present  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Argives,  who  engaged  to  give  assistance  to  the 
popular  government  at  Samos.  And  Alcibiades,  after  com- 
mending them,  and  telling  them  to  be  at  hand  when  called 
upon,  so  sent  them  away.     The  Argives  came  with  the  Para- 


1  Alcibiades  showed  himself,  4'^.]  Mitford  thus  paraphrases :  **  Then 
Alcibiades  did  his  country  a  real  service,  and  such  a  service  that,  perhaps, 
no  man  ever  did  a  greater.'*    . 

«  SaiUng  against  themselves.]  A  very  significant  and  energetic  expression, 
to  characterise  the  madness  of  such  a  step. 

3  He  was  the  man  that  prevented  it.]  The  next  sentence  seems  to  have 
reference  to  a  clause  omitted,  namely,  •*  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  could 
bave  done  so."  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  No  roan  but  Alcibiades 
was  able  to  prevent  this;  and  he  did  prevent  it.*' 
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lians,  who  being  before  appointed  ^  to  serve  in  the  transpori- 
trireme  by  the  four  hundred,  and  to  cruize  around  EuboMf 
and  who,  conveying  the  ambassadors  of  the  Atheoians  sent  to 
Lacedaemon  by  the  four  hundred,  Laespodias,  Aristc^hon,  and 
Melesius,  when  they  were  sailing  off  the  coast  of  Argos,  seiaed 
the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Argives,  as  per- 
sons who  were  principally  concerned  in  abolishing  democracy. 
They  themselves  went  no  more  to  Athens,  but  came  with  the 
trireme  they  were  in  to  Samoa,  conveying  thidier  the  ambafr- 
sadors  from  Argos. 

* 

LXXXVII.  This  same  summer  Tissaphemes,  at  the  very 
time  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  were  most  offended  witk 
him,  because  of  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  and  on  various  other 
accounts,  as  though  he  were  now  manifestly  Atticiang ;  with 
the  intention,  as  it  seemed,  of  clearing  himself  of  their  calum- 
nies, got  ready  to  go  to  Aspendus  \  to  fetch  ^  the  Phcenidaii 
fleet,  and  desired  Lichas  to  accompany  him.  Over  the  army 
he  said  he  would  appoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to  give  out 
the  pay  while  he  was  absent  The  matter,  however,  is  variously 
related,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  for  what  reason  he  went  to 
Aspendus,  and  yet  did  not  bring  away  the  ships.  For  that 
the  Phoenician  ^ips,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  number^^ 
were  come  as  far  as  Aspendus,  is  clearly  ascertained ;  but  why 


*  Who  being  before  appointed^  4^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
perplexed  sentence,  wnere  the  critics  propose  various  conjectures;  the 
roost  probable  of  which  is  that  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  who  caned  the 
o1  before  i^ft^j)  iysvovro.  Even  tnus,  however,  the  construction  is  veiy 
rough. 

1  Aspendus,]  A  city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Euirmedon ;  certainly  nearer  than  the  maps  make  it,  otherwise  the  fleet 
could  not  be  said  to  be  at  Aspendus.  With  respect  to  the  name,  it  seema 
to  be  of  Oriental  derivation,  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern 
languages  ending  in  d. 

«  To  fetch.]  Such,  from  what  follows,  is  so  plainly  die  sense  of  ir^  that 
it  is  strange  none  of  the  translators  should  nave  seen  it  except  Uobbet* 
Into  the  error  of  the  translators  Mitford  also  has  unwaril  v  fidlen. 

3  One  hundred  andforiv-seven  m  number.]  Plutarch  Alcib.  S5.  says  oiMi 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  fsocrates  de  Big.  7.,  only  ninety.  Diodorus  1. 1^ 
56.  says  three  hundred.  Yet  for  rpuiKociov  I  would  there  coiyecture  duue, 
Diodorus  is  only  speaking  of  the  number  which  was  intended  to  be  assem- 
bled. In  thepassage  of  Isocrates  there  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  literal 
figures :  for  EB  AAAA  read  HAAA.  As  to  Plutarch^  he  may  be  supposed  to 
use  a  round  number. 
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they  did  not  come  up,  is  variously  conjectured.  Some  think 
the  purpose  was,  that,  by  his  absence,  he  might,  agreeably  to 
his  design,  wear  down  the  strength  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  as 
a  confirmation  of  which,  Tamus,  to  whom  the  business  had 
been  committed,  gave  out  the  pay  no  better,  but  rather  worse. 
Others,  that  by  proceeding  to  Aspendus,  he  might  squeeze 
money  from  ^  the  Phoenicians  for  letting  them  go,  as  at  this 
rate  he  was  not  likely  to  use  them.^  Others,  again  ^,  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  done  on  account  of  the  clamorous  accu- 
sation which  had  gone  to  Lacedsemon,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  said  that  he  was  not  doing  them  wrong,  but  was  actually 
gone  to  the  ships,  which  were  really  manned  for  service.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  most  manifest,  that  his  not  bringing  up 
the  fleet  was  for  the  sake  of  wearing  out  the  Grecians,  and 
keeping  affairs  in  suspense  ^ ;  for  their  ruin,  while  he  went 
thither  and  delayed  the  time ;  for  the  balancing  of  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  neither  party  too  strong  by  adding 
his  forces  to  it.  Since,  had  he  indeed  meant  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  have  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  For,  by  bringing  up  this  force,  he  could, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  the  victory  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who,  indeed,  at  the  present,  were  lying  opposite  with  a  navy, 
and  rather  a  full  match  for  than  at  all  inferior  to  their  opponents. 
But  what  most  betrays  his  purpose  ^  is  the  excuse  which  he 


^  Squeeze  money  from.]  Literally,  "  make  money  out  of."  The  word 
lKxpTifAariKt(T^ai  is  very  rare;  but  I  have  noted  it  in  Dio  Cass.  702,  ll. 
virriKdovc  firire  it^piZ^rt  ftrjTt  UxprinarUirie^u  and  9,  25,  78.  Bircoc  rd  rwv 
'Itripufv  lKxprifiari<n)Tai, 

^  Atat  this  rate  he  was,  ^c,'\  Or,  according  to  Goeller's  view  of  the  words, 
^  for  even  thus  (i.  c.  though  he  had  not  received  money  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians) he  would  never  have  used  them."  Of  thb  sense  of  cm  &q  Goeller 
adduces  examples  from  1,  44.  and  74. 

c  Others,  again,  4*^.}  Of  these  conjectures  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  might 
be  true. 

7  Keeping  affairs  in  sttspense*]  Or,  delaying  and  keeping  back.  So  Goeller 
explains  it  mora,  subjoining  "  dum  raoratur  et  tergiversatur,  magis  utro- 
rumque  vires  exaequat,  certe  exaequatas  esse,  ut  jam  nunc  sunt,  patitur ; 

Suamprimum  alterutris  adjungitur,  quasi   libra  altera  lance  propendens 
Iteram  deprimit,  moramque  tollit." 

0  What  most  betrays  his  purpose,]  It  is  long  since  I  conceived  xara^utpqi 
(not  KaTa<i>^opf)  to  be  the  true  reading;  and  this  has,  I  find,  been  since 
adopted  by  all  the  recent  editors.  I  would  compare  1.  1,  82,  1.  iinJ^vXev- 
dvroc  fit)  Kara^pifv,    Dio  Cass.  846,  31.  ti)v  iirirridivffiv  Kara^Http^v.  'See 

also  Lex.  Xen. 
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made  for  not  bringing  up  the  ships  :  saying  that  ^^  they  were 
fewer  than  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  collected."  But  surely 
he  might  have  done  the  king  a  greater  favour  in  this  matter, 
by  not  expending  much  of  his  money,  but  by  accomplishing 
the  same  business  with  less  expense.  To  Aspendus,  then, 
whatever  might  be  his  purpose,  Tissaphemes  repairs,  and  holds 
communication  with  the  Phoenicians.  And  the  Peloponnesians, 
at  his  desire,  sent  Philippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  with  two  tri- 
remes, to  the  fleet. 

LXXXVIII.  But  Alcibiades,  after  hearing  that  Tissa- 
phemes was  gone  to  Aspendus,  sails  also  himself  thither, 
taking  thirteen  ships,  promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  certain 
and  great  advantage ;  for  "  either  he  would  bring  the  Phoeni- 
cian ships  to  the  Athenians,  or  at  least  would  hinder  their 
coming  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;^'  knowing,  as  it  is  probable,  a 
long  time  the  purpose  of  Tissaphemes  in  not  bringing  them 
up,  and  being  desirous  to  expose  him,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
calumny  with  the  Peloponnesians,  by  his  friendship  to  himself 
and  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  be  the  more  com- 
pelled to  take  their  part  And  he,  on  weighing,  takes  his 
course  upwards  straight  for  Phaselus  and  Caunus. 

LXXXIX.  And  now  those  ambassadors  of  the  four  hun- 
dred sent  to  Samos,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  told  what  they 
were  charged  with  from  Alcibiades,  **  that  he  desires  them  to, 
hold  out,  and  give  way  in  no  respect  to  the  enemy ;  as  also 
that  he  has  great  hopes  he  shall  reconcile  the  army  with  them, 
and  that  they  shall  get  the  better  of  the  Peloponnesians."  By 
this  message  infusing  more  courage  into  those  who  took  part 
in  the  oligarchy,  who  had  before  been  most  of  them  weary  of  the 
business,  and  would  have  gladly  got  rid  of  it  in  any  safe  way. 
And  they  now  formed  cabals,  and  found  fault  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  having  for  their  ringleaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  those  in  office,  such  as  Theramenes  son  of 
Agnon,  and  Aristocrates  son  of  Scellias  ^  who  principally  par- 


>  Arulocratet  ton  of  Scellias,]  For  the  orthography,  Scellias  'u  con- 
firmed by  the  best  MSS.  Respecting  the  person  in  question,  Wasse  refen 
to  Lysias  C.  Erat.  p.  171.  i  to  which  may  be  added  Anstoph,  Ay.  196. . 
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tictpated  in  the  management  of  affairs,  but  standmg  in  great 
awe,  as  they  frankly  said,  of  the  army  in  Samos,  and  of  Al- 
cibiades  most  seriously,  and  also  the  ambassadors  whom  they 
had  sent  to  Lacedsemon ;  and  fearing  lest  they  (i.  e.  the  am- 
bassadors) should,  by  negotiating  without  the  consent  of  the 
great  body  of  rulers,  do  the  state  some  injury,  did  not,  in- 
deed, avow  that  they  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  government 
coming  so  much  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  frankly  confessed 
that  the  five  thousand  ought  to  be  appointed  not  in  name  only, 
and  that  a  more  equalized  form  of  government  should  be  esta- 
blished.^ Now  this,  indeed,  was  the  scheme  of  polity  which 
they  in  words  professed ;  but  most  of  them,  through  their 
{private  ambition,  had  fallen  upon  that  course  by  which  an 
oligarchy,  coming  after  a  democracy,  is  especially  brought  to 


^  Who  principally  participaied  in  the  management,  4'<^.]  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  obscure  passage  in  our  author,  truly  a  locus  condamatus.  All  the 
commentators  acknowledge  its  difficulty,  and  the  ablest  of  them,  Duker, 
ingenuously  says,  **  Totus  hie  locus  mihi  difficilior  est,  quam  ut  explanare 
eum  possim.  Nee  satisfaciunt  interpretes, quorum  interpretationes  sententiam 
etiam  magis  yidentur  obscurare."  *  Some  corruption  may,  he  justly  says» 
be  suspected  from  the  marvellous  variety  of  readings ;  but,  were  he  now 
alive,  he  would  grant  that  the  interpreters  have  done  far  more  than  merely 
obscure  the  passage.  Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bekker  and  Goeller  have 
done  much,  the  former  to  emend,  and  the  latter  to  explain  it ;  and  the 
recent  collations  of  valuable  MSS.  have  supplied  better  opportunities  for 
settling  the  reading  and  adjusting  the  sense,  tnan  were  enjoyed  by  the  older 
commentaton).  It  may  be  thought  some  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Bekker  and  Goeller*s  reading  and  explanation,  that  my  own  text,  version, 
and  explanation,  formed  very  many  years  ago,  are  nearly  the  same.  This 
is  no  place  to  minutely  discuss  the  various  readings,  or  treat  on  the  passage 
critically ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  the  conjecture  of  Abresch,  dnraWct^iuv 
(or  &ira\\aUUiv)y  which  was  also  undoubtedly  in  the  Scholiast's  MS.,  rids 
us  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties ;  and  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  best  MSS.,  ^oCov/xevoc  S'  ididi:  i<i>a<Tav,  removes  another.  The  repe- 
tition, too,  of  the  words,  dSeufQ  iipaaav,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
throws  m>eat  liglU  thereon. 

Finally,  <nrov6y  wdw  is,  as  Goeller  observes,  a  frequent  Thucydidean 
phrase ;  as,  he  adds,  has  been  shown  (after  Valckn.  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  p.  1 7.)  by  Wolf  on  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  3S1. 

Thus  there  remains  no  difficulty,  nor  mdeed  obscurity,  except  at  dv€v 
tCjv  TrXeiovwv,  where  the  TrXttSvdJv  must  refer,  as  Goeller  says,  to  the  rest  of 
the  four  hundred  (of  whom  were  doubtless  these  ambassadors),  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  five  thousand.  "EwifiTrov  is  well  said  by  Goeller  to  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  several  embassies  sent,  not  less  than  three. 


*  One  may,  indeed,  commend  the  ingenuousness,  rather  than  the  courage  or 
persererance,  of  this  learned  editor.  Numeroua  passages  in  Tbucydidea,  which 
were  given  up  by  him^  are  now  satisfactorily  explaned« 
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ruin.  For  all  at  once  ^  claimed  not  only  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  each  one  to  be  himself  decidedly  first.  Whereas^ 
when  election  is  made  under  a  democracy,  each  one  more  easily 
bears  what  may  take  place,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  xnarsted  Ig 
his  equals.  But,  wliat  most  manifestly  buoyed  them  up  was 
the  powerful  state  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and  the  opinion  en* 
tertained  that  the  oligarchical  government  would  never  be 
lasting.  Therefore,  each  strove  who  should  be  first  to  stand 
forth  as  an  advocate  of  democracy. 

XC.  But  those  of  the  four  hundred  who  were  most  opposed 
to  such  a  form,  and  were  leaders  of  their  party,  such  as  Phry- 
nichus,  who  once  holding  the  command  at  Samos,  had  then 
been  at  great  difference  with  Alcibiades  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 
among  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate  adversaries  of  democracy, 
also  Pisander,  Antipho  ^  and  others  of  the  most  powerfol 
persons,  not  only  heretofore  upon  their  first  establishing  the 
present  government,  but  after  affairs  at  Samos  had  passed  into 
a  democracy  —  these,  therefore,  sent  ambassadors  of  their  own 
party  to  Lacedssmon,  and  made  zealous  exertions  for  the  oli- 
garchy, and  especially  were  erecting  a  fortress  on  what  is  called 
the  Eetonea ;  and  so  much  the  more,  after  the  ambassadors 
returned  from  Samos,  perceiving,  too,  that  the  greater  part, 
nay,  even  those  that  had  been  esteemed  the  most  trusty,  were 
changed. 

They  also  sent  Antipho,  Phrynichus,  and  others,  in  haste 
(alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs  there  and  at  Samos),  charging 
them  to  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  any  terms 
which  should  be  at  all  tolerable. 

Furthermore,  they  carried  forward,  with  yet  greater  activity, 
the  building  of  the  fortress  at  Eetonea.  Now,  their  object  in 
the  erection  of  this  was,  as  Theramenes  and  his  party  said, 
not  that  they  might  prevent  those  at  Samos,  if  they  should 
attempt  it  by  force,  from  entering  the  Piraeeus,  but  rather  that. 


3  At  once.]  Literally,  **  on  the  same  day;**  i.  e.  the  same  on  which 
oligarchy  was  founded. 

'  Phrynichus  —  Arittarchui,  Pisander,  Antipho,]  The  violent  measures 
employed  by  these  had  left  them  no  means  of  retreating,  and  therefore  they 
might  well  stand  so  firm. 

A  A   4 
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when  they  pleased,  they  might  admit  the  enemy  both  with  sea 
and  land  forces.  For  the  E^tonea  is  a  pier  (or  jetty  ^)  of  the 
Piraeeus,  and  close  by  is  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  A  wall, 
then,  was  there  erected,  uniting  with  the  wall  towards  the 
continent,  so  that  a  few  men  posted  there  might  command  the 
entrance.  For  at  the  very  tower  at  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
which  is  narrow,  there  terminated  both  the  old  wall  towards 
the  continent,  and  the  new  one  within  the  wall,  and  built  down 
to  the  sea-side.  They  also  erected  a  portico,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly large,  and  closely  abutting  on  the  wall  in  the  Pi- 
raeeus  (and  themselves  occupied  it  with  a  force),  into  which  they 
compelled  all  persons  to  unload  both  the  corn  on  hand,  and 
what  should  be  imported,  and  to  draw  it  from  thence^  for 
sale. 

XCI.  These  proceedings  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  cen- 
soriously reported  by  Tlieramenes,  and  afler  the  ambassadors 
from  Lacedaemon  had  returned  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  which  should  give  peace  to  the  state  at  large  S  he  averred 
that  this  wall  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  city.     For,  at 


ft  A  pier  or  jetty,']  \.  e.  one  of  the  two  promontories  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port.  Poppo  Proleg.  2,  253.  writes  thus :  "  On  the  extreme  part  of  Ee- 
tonea  towards  these  entrances  to  the  port  was  a  tower,  in  conjunction  with 
another  tower  on  the  opposite  promontory  defending  the  entrance.  To 
prevent  Eetonea  from  being  taken  from  the  land,  a  wall  was  built  down  to 
that  tower,  to  which  wall  the  four  hundred  were  about  to  add  another,  to 
be  carried  between  the  preceding  one  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  that  tower;  which, 
if  it  were  completed,  they  would  be  built  round  with  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  have  in  their  power  the  entrance  of  the  port,  especiallv  as  the  portico 
in  the  Pirseeus,  which  was  very  close  to  that  fortification  of  Eetonea,  they 
had  built  apart  from  the  other  walls  and  obstructed."  {^in^Kodofitiaav,  8, 90.) 

On  this  whole  passage  there  is  much  light  thrown  by  Xenoph.  Hist.  2, 3, 
46.  ^avepoi  iykvovro  irri  rtp  xwfiaTi  tpv^a  THxiZovTic,  ^c  5  i£ov\ovTO  rovg  sro- 
Xifiiovg  ^tKafJiivoi^  c.  r.  X.  Polyaen.  2,  22,  1.  rov  wvpyov  rbv  inl  rov  xwf«a''oc. 
and  4,  7,  6.  KanXa^ovro  rovg  irvpyov^,  Photius  Lex.  52.  'Hfrcwvc/a,  ovtu^q 
iKaktiro  y)  irkpa  rov  IIctpaiMC  ^nb  rov  KaraKrijiTafikvov  ri)v  y*/" 'Hcriwvoc. 

3  Draw  it/rom  thence.]  llpoaipiiaBai  signifies  promere  velut  e  peuu.  So 
Aristoph.  Thesro.419.  S.  S*  ^v  i)/iiv  Trporov,  AvraXei  ra^ieiov  npoaipovacuc 
\a€eiv,  'AX^rov,  eXatov,  &c.  The  duyfia  here  mentioned  answers  to  what 
we  call  a  bazaar,  literally,  thow'tnarkef;  as  appears  from  Polyaen.  550.  owe- 
ra^t  roTf  liri  rwv  vcJrv  TrpoffTrXtvtTai  rt^  Aciy^ari  rov  Hnpaiwgy  Kcd  Stirb  rCtv 
rpaveZ^v  aptrdaai  rd  \p'i)p.ara, 

1  The  state  at  large,]  i.  e.  both  those  at  Athens  and  at  Samos.  Portus, 
strangely  enough,  refers  Kviiiram  to  the  Lacedannoniant.  I  was  formerly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  an  adverbial  phrase  signifying  omnino. 
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thb  time,  it  happened  that  the  forty-two  ships  (some  of  which 
were  Italic  ships  from  Taras,  and  others  Sicilian)  were  now 
riding  at  anchor  at  Las  *  in  Laconia,  and  preparing,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Euboeans,  to  make  sail  to  Euboea,  under  the 
command  of  Agesandridas,  a  Spartan.  These,  Theramenes 
said,  were  not  so  much  bound  for  Eubcea^  as  intended  for  those 
who  were  building  Edtonea,  and  unless  the  people  would  stand 
on  their  guard,  they  would  be  surprised  and  ruined.  Indeed, 
there  was  something  of  this  kind  in  agitation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lay  under  this  imputation  ^,  nor  was  it  a  mere  ca- 
lumny of  words.  For  their  chief  purpose  was  to  govern  the 
aUies  also  under  an  oligarchy,  or,  in  case  of  failure  therein, 
holding  the  possession  of  their  fleet  and  walls,  to  preserve  their 
independence ;  but  if  debarred  of  that  likewise,  then  not,  at 
the  re-establishment  of  democracy,  to  themselves  alone  perish 
for  the  rest  ^,  but  even  bring  in  the  enemy,  and  come  to  terms, 
and  without  walls  or  ships  ^  to  retain  the  city  upon  any  terms, 
if  there  were  but  security  afforded  for  their  persons. 

XCII.  With  this  view  they  diligently  carried  forward  the 
erection  of  this  wall,  which  had  posterns,  and  entries,  and  ways 
to  introduce  the  enemy ;  and  they  were  desirous  to  have  it 
finished  in  time  for  their  purpose. 

Now  these  had  been  before  the  theme  of  conversation,  but 
amongst  a  few  only,  and  rather  in  secret  When,  however, 
Phrynichus,  on  arriving  from  the  embassy  to  Lacedaemon, 
was    treacherously    stabbed   in  full   mai*ket   by  ^  a  certain 


3  Lat^  A  town  near  Gythiuni,  the  site  of  which  is  accurately  described 
by  Pausan.  1. 3, 24, 5.  and  Strabo.    See  Goeller  in  loc. 

9  There  was  something,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  that 
expressed  by  Portus  ancT Ilobbes. 

*  Themselves  especially  perish  for  the  rest.]  i.  e.  be  the  scapegoats  for 
theoi. 

^  IVithotU  walls  or  ships.]  i.  e.  without  conditioning  for  their  preservation, 
but  allowing  them  to^be  fi:iven  up. 

>  In  full  market,]  What  particular  time  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  the 
commentators  arc  not  agreed ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  time 
within  nine  and  twelve  o'clock.  See  Duker*s  note,  who,  however,  strangely 
omits  to  notice  Herod.  .7,  104,  7.  fifxp^c  ovv  dyopiig  SiaXvaio^,  See  also 
Weiske  on  Xen.  Anab.  1,  8, 1.  2, 1, 7.  here  the  expression  does  not  seem 
to  designate  any  time  in  particular. 
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person  of  the  patroles,  and  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot  \  not 
having  gone  far  from  the  council-hall  (whereupon  he  who 
struck  him  escaped ;  but  an  abettor,  a  certain  Argive,  being 
apprehended  and  tortured  by  the  four  hundred,  mentioned  no 
name  of  any  person  who  set  them  on,  nor  said  aught  else  than 
that  *'  he  knew  many  persons  assembled  together  at  the  house 
of  the  commander  of  the  patroles,  and  elsewhere  in  houses), 
then,  indeed,  when  nothing  serious  came  of  this  ^,  Theramenes 
and  Aristocrates,  and  such  others  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
those  out  of  that  body  who  were  of  the  same  party,  went  more 
boldly  to  work.  For,  moreover,  the  ships  from  Las  had  now 
sailed  round,  and  were  anchoring  at  Epidaurus  \  and  had 
overnm  ^gina.  Whereupon,  Theramenes  said  it  was  not 
likely  that  ships  sailing  to  Euboea  would  enter  the  gulf,  and 
then  take  port  at  Epidaurus,  unless  they  had  come  by  in- 
vitation, and  for  the  purposes  he  had  denounced.  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  any  longer  to  be  passive;  but,  at  length, 
after  many  factious  words  and  suspicious  speeches  had  passed, 
then  they,  in  good  earnest,  applied  themselves  to  the  work. 
For  the  soldiers  in  the  Piraeeus,  who  were  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  wall  of  E^tonea,  among  whom  was  Aristocrates,  a 
taxiarch  [or  captain],  together  with  his  band  ^  [or  company], 
arrested  Alexicles,  who  was  a  commander  under  the  oligarchy, 
and  a  man  especially  attached  to  the  other  party,  and  took 
and  confined  him  in  a  house.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by 
others,  and  especially  by  Hermon,  a  certain  commandant  of 


2  Fell  doum  dead  on  the  spot.]  On  the  murder  of  Phrj'nichus,  Taylor 
tells  us,  Vit.  Lys.  p.  1 18.,  Lysias'c.  Agor.  p.  493.  varies  from  Thucydides;  and 
to  his  authority  more  weight  seems  to  be  due,  as  he  appeals  to  the  public 
records.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat. 
p.  417.  sq.  Though  he  relates  some  things  that  are  either  doubtful  or 
manifestly  false  [as,  that  it  was  committed  by  night,  without  the  city,  at  a 
fountain  near  some  willow-beds.]  (Krueger.)  It  is,  however,  a  just  observ- 
ation of  Mitford,  that  "  Lycurgus  remarkably  confirms  what  is  more  import- 
ant in  the  account  of  Thucydides,  the  popularity  of  the  deed,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  principle  that  assassination,  m  the  cause  of  the  people,  was 
meritorious." 

^  When  nothing  serious  came  of  this.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense, 
which  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  all  the  translators. 

4  At  Epidaurtts.]  Not  the  countri/,  as  Hobbcs  and  others  suppose,  but 
the  citt/,  as  appears  from  the  ig,  and  the  words  following  u/  Emdavptit 
bpniiv. 

5  Band.]    See  note  on  1. 6, 98. 
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the  patroles  stationed  at  Munychia ;  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  the  bulk  ^  of  the  army  approved  of  what  was  doing.  As 
soon  as  the  news  was  told  to  the  four  hundred,  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  together  in  the  council-hall,'  immediately  all, 
except  those  who  approved  not  their  proceedings,  were  ready 
forthwith  to  take  to  arms,  and  uttered  threats  against  Thera- 
menes  and  those  on  his  side.  But  he,  justifying  himself,  said 
he  was  now  ready  to  go  and  assist  them  in  rescuing  Alexicles. 
And  taking  one  of  the  commanders  who  was  of  his  own  party, 
he  repairs  to  the  Piraeeus.  Aristarchus,  also,  and  some  of 
the  younger  of  the  cavalry  gave  their  assistance.  Now  the 
tumult  was  vast  and  astounding ;  for  those  in  the  city  now 
thought  that  the  Pirseus  was  seized,  and  that  every  one  that 
was  taken  was  slain;  while  those  in  the  Piraeeus  supposed 
that  those  of  the  city  were  all  but  attacking  them.  At 
length,  the  elderly  men  stopping  those  that  ran  up  and  down 
the  city,  and  were  rushing  to  arms,  and  Thucydides,  the  host ' 
of  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  being  present,  and  vigorously  ex- 
erting himself  to  stay  the  tumult,  shouting  out  to  them  "  not 
to  ruin  their  country,  while  the  enemy  were  so  near  and  on 
the  watch  for  an  advantage,  they  were  appeased,  and  kept 
their  hands  from  each  other.  And  Theramenes,  going  to  the 
Piraeeus  (for  he  was  also  himself  a  commander),  as  fiur  as 
shouting  went  %  expressed  his  anger  at  the  soldiers ;  but 
Aristarchus  and  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party  were 


«  ne  bulk,]    Or,  the  whole  posse. 

7  7^  kott,]  i.  e.  he  who  lodged  any  Pbanalians  who  came  on  public 
business. 

8  As  far  as  shouting  tomt]  On  this  expression  *6aov  dirb  fioijg  tvtxa,  see 
Wasse  and  Duker,  who,  however,  have  treated  it  but  superficially.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  popular  phrase,  and  may  be  thought  nearly  eauiva« 
yalent  to  it^  Kard  (iorig  livixa  supra  c.  87.,  or  ftix/M  /3o^c  ^pa<ri)  in  Heroclian  7, 
8,  12.  (and  so  Joseph.  1221,  13.  luxP*^  \6yov  ^vov),  or  cwc  tov  (rrofiiov  toX" 
Xfipoi  in  Lucian  2, 828.,  or  8(rov  /3o^<rat  in  Chrysost.  5, 6, 16.  An  extremely 
apposite  passage  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist.  2, 4,31.  (cited  by  Duker)  iwii  ^  ovk 
kirti^ovTOf  TTpook^aXXiVf  ^frov  atrb  ^rig  tvixiv,  Zinag  /ii)  d^Xog  ctq  ivfiivi^g  av» 
rolg  t!iv.  In  thb  expression  there  is  a  remarkable  pleonasm,  since  either 
hffov  airb  ^3o^c>  or  '6(Tov  /3of)c  cVcircr  would  have  been  sufficient.  Thus  we  have 
in  this  sense  '6<tov  dwb  jioiig  in  DioCass.  260, 10.  and  640, 46.  and  ova  and 
potig  in  987, 39. ;  oaov  or  ug  (^ijg  ^Vixa  supra  c.  87.  So  utrov  viipag  tviica  in 
Lucian  de  Saltat.  2, 269.  Either  of  the  two,  therefore,  a7r^,or  cVeira,  were 
sufficient :  but  both  united  have,  perhaps,  an  emphasis. 
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exceedingly  angry  with  the  multitude.^  The  heavy-armed, 
however,  most  of  them  went  to  the  work  pell-mell,  and  did 
not  repent  of  what  they  had  done ;  nay,  they  asked  Thera- 
menes  whether  he  thought  that  the  wall  was  building  for  any 
good  purpose,  and  whether  it  were  not  better  demolished.  On 
which,  he  said  that  if  indeed  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  de- 
molish it,  he  also  should  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Whereupon, 
the  soldiery,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piraseus,  im- 
mediately went  up  and  set  about  pulling  down  the  fortification. 
And  now  the  watch-word  to  the  people  was,  "  that  whoever 
wishes  the  sovereignty  to  be  with  the  five  thousand  rather 
than  the  four  hundred,  let  him  set  his  hand  to  the  work.'' 
For  notwithstanding  what  was  doing,  they  veiled  the  thing 
under  the  name  of  the  Jive  thousand^  and  did  not  plainly  say 
"  whoever  wishes  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopU^^  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  of  the  five  thousand,  and  so  by  speaking 
thus  to  any  one,  any  one  might  injure  the  business  through 
ignorance.  And  for  this  reason  the  four  hundred  were  neither 
willing  that  the  five  thousand  should  exist,  nor  have  it  appear 
that  they  existed  not,  thinking  that  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pators of  the  government  were  an  utter  democracy ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  it  uncertain  would  create  a  fear  one 
of  another. 

XCIII.  On  the  day  following,  the  four  hundred,  though 
in  some  perturbation,  assembled  at  the  council-hall.  As  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  Pirseeus,  having  dismissed  Alexicles, 
whom  they  had  apprehended,  and  demolished  the  fortification, 
they  went  to  the  temple  of  Dionysius,  and  in  the  Pirseeus, 
near  Mun3'chia  ^  and  making  their  camp  [or  place  d'armes] 


0  With  the  multitude.]  I  have  here  followed  the  common  readine  rtf 
ttXij^h  :  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  of  three  MSS.,  the  Sk^holiast, 
and  Valla,  rtf  aXtj^ti,  be  not  preferable.  And  this  has  been  approved  by 
Duker,  and  edited  by  Haack,  who,  however,  is  not  justified  in  denying  that 
the  common  reading  yields  any  good  sense.  If  it  be  joined,  as  it  ought, 
with  ix^^'^'^'^^^^t  it  will  yield  a  very  good  sense.  The  other  reading,  how- 
ever, is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  preceding  difficult  phrase  hcrov  dn-d  /3o^c 
^viKa,  of  which  it  will  be  in  some  measure  exegetical. 

'  The  temple  of  Dionytiut,  Sfc]  I  have  here  followed  the  text  of  several 
excellent  MS8.,  in  which  the  words  rb  Iv  UiipauX  are  inserted.  Those  words 
arc  not  admitted  into  the  text  by  Bekker  and  Goeller ;  but  they  are  ap- 
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there  ^,  held  an  assembly  \  and  agreeably  to  the  resolution 
there  made,  marched  straight  to  the  city,  and  took  post  in  the 
Anac^um.'^  Thither  to  them  went  certain  persons  chosen  ^ 
by  the  four  hundred,  and  conversed  with  them  man  to  man, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  such  as  they  saw  were  worthy  and 
respectable  ^  both  to  be  themselves  quiet,  and  to  restrain  the 
rest;  telling  them  that  they  would  both  proclaim  the  five 
thousand,  and  that  out  of  those  the  four  hundred  should  be 
appointed  in  turn,  in  such  way  ^  as  should  seem  good  to  the 
five  thousand ;  but  in  the  mean  time  ^  bidding  them  not  to  ruin 
the  city,  nor  hurl  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  now 
the  general  body  of  the  soldiers,  after  many  words  had  pro- 
proved  by  Ponon  ap.  Kidd.  Anecd.  p.  265.  Schoemann  admits  that  the 
words  might  be  tolerated,  if  it  were  certain  that  this  was  the  same  theatre 
with  that  mentioned  a  little  before ;  and  that  it  was  the  same,  is  maintained 
by  Spanhcim,  Wyttenbach,  Schneider,  and  Krueger.  That  there  was  a 
theatre  of  Dionysius  at  Pineeus,  is  certain  from  various  passages  of  Xeno- 

Ebon  and  Lysias.  Poppo  and  Goeller  remark  that  the  question  is,  whether 
oth  Munychia  and  Pirseus  had  their  respective  theatres,  or  whether  there 
was  but  one,  so  situated  that  it  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Krueger,  indeed,  maintains  that  Munychia  was  a  pari 
of  Pirseeus.  On  which  Goeller  remarks,  that  thus  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  the  additamentum  in  question.  But  though  Munychia  might  be 
in  the  district,  or,  as  we  say,  liberty,  of  Pirseeus,  yet  it  was  doubtless  spoken 
of  separately,  as  is  Scotland^  though  a  part  of  England.  Besides,  the  words 
have  no  character  of  an  addUametUum :  the  trpo^  ty  Movwx'V  have  much 
more  that  appearance :  they  seem  to  have  been  added  by  way  of  precision. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  another  temple  of  Dionysius  at 
Pirseeus,  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

>  Making  their  camp,]    See  note  on  1.  S,  8. 

s  Held  an  assemblu.]     I  here  read,  from  one  MS.,  i^ticXrimaeav,  which  is 

approved  by  Matthie,  Buttman,  and  Krueger,  and  edited  by  Bekker  and 
oeller :  indeed,  I  had  myself  conjectured  the  same  very  manv  years  ago. 
Schoemann,  however,  and  Schneider,  defend  the  common  reading.  They 
say  that  i^eccXi^cria^fcv  signifies  to  hold  an  assembly  out  of  the  usual  place : 
but  such  a  sense  would  here  be  very  harsh  and  frigid. 

4  Anaceum.]  This  was  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  (Cabtor  and  Pollux),  not 
far  from  the  Prytaneum  and  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus;  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  have  b^n  adjacent  to  the  citadel.    (Poppo.) 

»  Chosen,]    Or,  as  a  sort  of  committee. 

0  Worthy  and  reipectable,']  Hobbes  renders  "  the  mildest ; "  but  the  word 
iiruurr/c,  in  Attic  Greek,  often  signifies  moderate^  worthy,  and  sometimes 
respectabU.  So  Gregorinus  de  diiuectis  p.  246.  says  rb  dk  fiirpiov  xal  coXwc 
ixov  €Truucs(rrarov  ^aai.  And  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian  t.  2,  757.  explains  r6 
IfTuiKkQ  by  rbv  rpbirov  dya^bv,  rb  trvfifitrpov,  rb  w&w,  and  Xcn.  Hist.  1,  1, 
21.  Tob^  IxuuettrrcLTOVQ  rStv  rpifipapx*^^* 

7  Intuchway^  Mitford  paraphrases:  **  It  should  be  for  the  five  thou- 
sand to  decide  the  kind  of  rotation,  and  the  mode  of  election,  by  which 
their  successors  should  be  appointed.*' 

*  In  the  mean  time,]    This  sense  of  rkioi  occurs  also  at  1. 6,  61. 
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ceeded  from  many  to  many,  was  become  more  tractable  than 
before,  and  was  in  alarm  chiefly  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth at  large.  They  therefore  consented  that  an 
assembly  should  be  held  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysius  ^,  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation. 

XCIV.  When  the  time  for  the  assembly  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysius  had  come,  and  the  people  were  almost  congregated, 
news  arrives  ^^  that  the  two  and  fifty  ships  under  Agesandridas 
are  standing  over  from  Megara  along  the  coast  of  Salamis.** 
And  now  every  one  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  those 
disposed  to  democracy  ^  conceived  that  this  was  what  had 
been  already  spoken  of  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  that 
the  ships  were  sailing  to  the  fortification,  and  that  it  was  well 
the  place  had  been  demolished.  But  Agesandridas,  as 
perhaps  had  been  previously  concerted,  turned  off  to  Epidau- 
rus,  and  the  parts  thereabout ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  on 
the  present  faction  subsisting  among  the  Athenians,  he  stayed* 
hovering  about,  in  hopes  that  he  might  find  a  convenient  op- 
portunity for  coming  up. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
them,  immediately  marched  at  fiill  run  to  the  Pirseeus,  with  all 
their  forces,  considering  that  their  domestic  quarrel  was  of  in- 
ferior moment  ®  to  war  from  the  enemy,  and  that  not  remote, 


9  Temple  of  piont/*iui<]  Not,  it  should  seem,  that  before  mentioned, 
but  one  m  the  city,  which  Poppo  thinks  is  to  be  sought  for  near  the  citadel, 
where  also  was  the  council-hall  and  Prytaneum.  The  council-hall,  Goeller 
remarks,  was  certainly  in  the  agora,  or  forum ;  and  the  Prytaneum  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  east  angle  of  the  citadel. 

1  7%^  great  body  of  the  people^  and  those^  ^c,"]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full 
sense  of  rwv  roXXuiv :  which  reading  (instead  of  birXirHv)  is,  with  reason, 
edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller. 

9  Stai/ed,]  A  very  rare  signification,  of  which  I  have  noted  one  example 
in  Xen.  Hist.  1, 6, 14.  t7)v  ow  i/fupcv  ovTta  dvtlxov.  This  seems,  even  by  its 
present  use,  to  have  been  a  phrase  of  nautical  application ;  which  is,  inde^, 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Plutarch  ap.  Steph.  Tbes.  dvtlxt  rde  iavrov  vav^, 

9  Of  inferior  moment,]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense ;  but  it  is  admitted  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  text.  Duker  thinks  an  ov  has  slipped  out  after 
iroXifiov :  others  suppose  an  ellipiis  of  oi :  others,  again,  would  cancel  ^, 
or  transpose  the  words;  and,  finally,  Dorville  would  read  fitiovoQ,  which  I 
also  myself  long  ago  coniectured.  And  either  this  method,  or  that  of 
Duker,  may  be  adopted :  the  others  are  too  bold.  As  to  the  ^iipsis  of  ov, 
that  is  a  principle  very  precarious  and  unsound,  and  now  almost  wholly 
exploded  in  criticism. 
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but  at  the  port.  And  some  of  them  embarked  on  board  the 
ships  at  hand,  while  others  launched  off  the  rest ;  and  others, 
again,  went  to  give  succour  at  the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the 
port. 

XCV.  But  the  Peloponnesian  ships  having  sailed  along  the 
coast  [of  Attica],  and  doubled  Sunium,  came  to  anchor  be- 
tween Thoricus  and  Prasiae ',  and  afterwards  arrived  at 
Oropus. 

And  now  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  in  all  haste,  to  use 
raw  and  unexercised  ^  forces,  inasmuch  as  the  city  was  at  fac« 
tion,  and  they  were  anxious,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  give 
aid,  for  the  preservation  of  their  greatest  stake  (for,  blocked  up 
as  Attica  was,  Eubcea  was  every  thing  to  them  ^),  they  send 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Thymocharis,  to  Eretria.  These, 
on  their  arrival,  made  up,  when  added  to  those  already  in 
Euboea,  thirty-six  sail.  And  they  were  immediately  com- 
pelled to  come  to  battle ;  for  Agesandridas,  after  having  dined, 
drew  hb  ships  out  from  Oropus.  Now  the  dbtance  of  Oro- 
pus from  the  city  of  Eretria  is  about  sixty  stadia  of  sea.  The 
Athenians,  then,  on  his  making  sail  upon  them,  immediately 
manned  their  ships,  thinking  that  their  forces  were  near  the 
ships.  But  they  happened  not  to  have  provided  themselves 
with  any  dinner  from  the  market,  for  nothing  was  found  on 
sale  ^,  but  had  to  be  sought  for  from  the  farthest  quarters  of 
the  city  ^  and  that  by  the  previous  contrivance  of  the  Ere- 
trians,  in  order  that  the  crews  being  long  in  getting  on  board, 
the  enemy  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  before  they  were 

*  Between  Thoriau  and  Proikr.]  Perhaps,  at  an  inlet  called  Potamos^ 
now  Dascali.    Thoricus  yet  nearly  retains  its  name  in  Therico. 

*  Raw  and  unexercised.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  a^vyKporfiroic  (and  not 
that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast,  ready).  Thus  Goeiler  cites  from  Ludan 
t.  6,  327.  tiTToc  (ntyKiKporriftivri.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  Plato  in 
Crit.  24.  uses  ffvyKpoHu  in  the  sense  to  exercise  and  prepare  by  instruction, 

3  Was  every  tMng  to  them,]  See  the  learned  note  of  Duker  on  the  phrase 
irdvra  ilvai,    I  shall  have  much  to  add  in  my  edition. 

4  Nothing  was  found  on  sale,]  i.  e.  no  provisions  were  found  in  the 
market.  That  they  should  not  have  proyisions  from  Athens  sufficient  for 
at  least  two  or  three  days,  is  amazing.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford^ 
**  that  among  the  numerous  proofs  in  history  of  the  great  defects  in  the 
antient  system  of  naval  war,  this  is  not  the  least  remarkable." 

^  From  the  farthest  quarters  of  the  city,]  L  e.  up  and  down,  at  private 
houses,  such  as  had  any  provisions  to  spare. 
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ready,  and  compel  them  to  put  to  sea  just  as  it  might  happen. 
A  signal,  too,  was  set  up  by  those  of  Eretria  towards  Oropus, 
at  the  time  when  they  should  weigh.  The  Athenians  putting 
to  sea,  ader  so  insufficient  a  preparation,  and  coming  to  battle 
before  the  port  of  the  Eretrians,  yet  stood  their  ground  some 
little  time ;  then  taking  to  flight,  they  were  chased  to  the  shore. 
And  such  of  them  as  took  refuge  at  the  city  of  the  Eretrians, 
as  a  friendly  one,  fared  the  worst,  being  butchered  by  them ; 
while  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  fort  at  Eretria,  which 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  were  saved,  as  also  were  such  of 
the  ships  as  reached  Chalcis.  And  the  Peloponnesians,  after 
having  taken  twenty-two  ships  of  the  Athenians,  whose  crews 
they  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  made  prisoners,  set  up  a 
trophy.  Not  long  afterwards,  having  brought  the  whole  of 
Euboea  to  revolt,  except  Oreus  (which  the  Athenians  occu- 
pied with  their  forces),  they  settled  all  the  rest  of  the  affairs 
of  the  island  at  their  discretion. 

XCVI.  And  now,  on  the  news  respecting  Euboea  reaching 
the  Athenians,  there  was  the  greatest  consternation  among 
them  ever  before  known.  For  not  even  the  calamity  in  Sicily, 
great  as  it  then  seemed  to  be,  nor  any  other  affair  that  had  yet 
happened,  so  alarmed  them.  For,  whereas  the  armament  at 
Samos  was  in  rebellion,  and  no  otlier  ships  being  at  hand,  nor 
any  seamen  to  man  them;  themselves,  too,  being  at  faction,  and 
in  uncertainty  when  they  might  engage  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  then  such  a  calamity  as  this  had  befallen  them,  wherein 
they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most,  Euboea^  from 
which  they  were  more  benefited  than  from  Attica  —  how 
then  had  they  not  reason  to  be  dispirited  ?  But  what  gave 
them  the  greatest  and  nearest  alarm,  was,  lest  the  enemy 
should,  as  victors,  venture  immediately  to  make  sail  to  the 
Piraeeus,  empty  as  it  was  of  ships.  Nay,  they  imagined  them 
to  be  all  but  there  already.  And  certainly  that^  had  they  been 
more  adventurous,  they  might  easily  have  done ;  and  then  by 
lying  off  the  city,  might  either  have  thrown  it  into  yet  greater 
dissension ;  or,  if  they  had  remained  and  besieged  it,  they 
would  have  compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  however  hostile  to 
the  oligarchy,  to  have  come  to  the  aid  of  their  relations  and 
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the  city  at  large ;  meanwhile,  the  Hellespont  would  have  been 
theirs,  and  all  Ionia,  and  the  isles  as  far  as  Eubcea,  and,  in  a 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  dominion.  But  it  was  not 
in  this  instance  alone,  but  in  many  others,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians showed  themselves  the  most  accommodating  enemies 
for  the  Athenians  to  encounter.  For  they  were  totally  different 
in  disposition ;  the  one  being  quick  in  action,  the  other  tardy ; 
the  one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous;  and  thus  the  Lace- 
daemonians gave  them  great  advantages,  especially  towards  the 
establishment  of  their  maritime  superiority.  This  was  manifest 
by  the  Syracusans ;  for  they,  being  most  similar  in  disposition, 
contested  against  them  with  the  greatest  success. 

XCVIL  However,  on  these  tidings,  the  Athenians,  not- 
withstanding, equipped  twenty  ships,  and  convened  an  as- 
sembly immediately  at  what  is  called  the  Pnyx  ^  (or  Pynx), 
where  they  had  been  at  other  times  accustomed  to  hold 
them.  At  this  meeting  having  deposed  the  four  hundred,  they 
decreed  to  deliver  up  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  thousand.  Of  these  were  to  be  all  such  of  them  as  fur- 
nished arms.^  Also,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  any  emolument 
for  any  office,  or  otherwise  they  pronounced  him  accused. 
There  were  afterwards,  also,  numerous  other  assemblies,  at 
which  they  appointed  certain  framers  of  laws,  and  enacted 
other  things  concerning  the  form  of  government  And  at  that 
time  (first  within  my  memory),  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 


>  The  Pnyx,]  Or,  as  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit,  the  Pynx ;  which,  too,  is 
thought  to  be  countenanced  b^  the  derivation  from  rrvKvoQ.  On  this  doubt- 
ful, though  unimportant,  question,  see  Poppo  Prolcg.  s.  2,  247.  and  the  note 
of  Goeller.  This  place  was  situated  near  the  Acropolis,  and  had  been  of 
old  a  place  of  assembly,  being  appointed  such  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 

9  Furnished  arms,]  i.  e.  contributed  his  service  in  full  arms  and  armour; 
which  would  be  the  case  only  with  those  who  were  above  the  lower  ranks. 
Krueger  here  aptly  adduces  the  following  important  citation  from  Aristot. 
Polit.  6,  4,  3.  iTTii  TiTTapa  fikv  Ian  fiiptf  fiaXiara  tov  trXri^ovg,  yiMpyiKoVf 
pdvavtTov  ayopalov,  ^rjrucbVy  TBTTopa  6k  rti  xpfiaifia  irpb^  troXifjiov  iiririxdv, 
hirXiriKbVf  vf'iXov,  vmrriKhv^  oirov  filv  ffVfttktsijKt  Ti)v  x^P^^  ilvai  tmrdtrifiov, 
Ivrav^a  fiiv  iv^vCjg  ix^i  cara<rircva^ecv  n)v  dXtyapxiav  Tt)v  ittxvpdv'  ii  ydp 
(ruTfipia  toIq  oiKovai  Std  ravrfiQ  Icrri  rtig  ^vvd^naQ'  at  dk  iTTWorpopiai  rwv 
lUiKpuQ  oifoia^  KeKTtjfieviov  lialv  Bttow  ti  virXirtv,  ti)v  ixofikvrjv  dXiyapxia^'  rd 
ydp  oirXirtxbv  rwv  ihnoputv  fiaXXov  fi  riav  itTropwv,  rj  Sk  yj/tXt)  dvvauiQ  cat 

vavTiKj)  drifiOKparunj  irdfiirav.    He  also  refers  to  Polit.  2,  502.  and  Plato  do 
L^gg.  p.  75S,  C. 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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regulated  their  govemment  the  best  For  there  was  then  a 
moderate  admixture,  both  with  respect  to  the  few  and  the 
many.^  And  this  first,  after  so  many  past  calamities,  enabled 
the  city  to  raise  iu  head.  They  decreed,  moreover,  the  re- 
call of  Alcibiades,  and  the  rest  with  him ;  and  sending  to  them 
and  to  the  army  in  Samos,  exhorted  them  to  strenuously  apply 
themselves  to  the  business  in  hand. 

XCVIII.  Immediately  after  this  change,  Pisander  and 
Alexicles,  and  their  partisans,  and  such  as  were  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  oligarchy,  steal  off  to  Decelea.  Aristarchus  alone 
of  them  (for  he  chanced  to  be  a  commander  of  the  troops), 
taking  in  haste  some  archers  of  the  most  barbarous  sort^, 
marched  to  CEnoe/  Now,  this  was  a  fort  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  borders  of  Bceotia,  and  there  were  now  besi^ng  it 
(on  account  of  the  loss  of  men  sustained  by  them  in  their  re- 
treat from  Decelea)  some  Corinthian  volunteers,  and  Boeotians, 
whom  they  had  called  to  their  assistance.^     Having  concerted 

s  And  at  that  timejirtt,  ^c]  This  is  a  very  remarkable  passage,  as  show^ 
ing  the  author's  opinion  on  the  Athenian  constitution  more  dearly  than 
any  other.  **  In  this  concise  eulo^,"  Mitford  remarks,  *'  is  contained  the 
whole  of  the  account  given  by  1  hucydides  of  the  form  of  govemment 
established  by  Thcraroenes ;  and  upon  no  occasion  does  he  leave  uf  so 
much  to  regret  the  want  of  explanation  and  detail.  Upon  no  occasion, 
however,  do  we  see  the  historian  more  strongly  marked  as  the  true  patriot. 
Frequently  we  find  him  reprobating  the  extravagancies  of  an  unbalanced 
democracy  so  strongly,  that  we  might  suspect  him  of  some  partiality  for 
oligarchy.  But  here,  as  indeed  throughout  his  account  of  tne  oligarchy 
established  by  Pisander,  he  shows  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  tyranny  in 
every  shape,  and  the  warm  partisan  only  of  whatever  govemment  might 
best  secure  universal  freedom,  through  equal  and  well-supported  law.*' 

What  would  the  great  historian  have  said  to  our  British  Constitutmmg 
in  which  there  is  just  that  moderate  and  attempered  admixture  of  roonarchy» 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  gives  it  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
each  form,  and,  by  a  happy  blenSne,  vnereoMet  each;  and  by  its  Umi 
etuemble,  makes  the  constitution  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 

^  Archers  of  the  most  barbarous  sort^  Namely,  some  Scythians ;  for 
such  were  commonly  in  the  pay  of  the  Athenian  govemment,  both  for  civil 
and  military  purposes. 

*  (Enoe.\    Now  called  Gyphto  Castro. 

^  And  there  \oere  now  besieging  t/,  j^cJ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense 
of  the  perplexed  sentence  of  the  original,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
the  construction :  ol  Bi  K.  iwokiopKow  aifrb,  i^eXovrfi^bv  npovKoMiTavrfQ  to^ 
B.,  6m  avfi^opdv  utptfTiv  yiyvofiEvrjv  U  rrJQ  Oiv6r}Q  (mpi)  Sia^opac  av^p&y  hs 
A.  avax*^povvTiiiiv.  I  would  further  observe,  that  Kvfnj>opdv  is  put  for 
ii.ia<p^opdv.  'E^iXovrridhv  must  be  taken  with  ot  KopiV^toi,  as  the  sense  re- 
quires.   The  expression  seems  to  denote  that  the  siege  was  a  private  and 
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measures  with  them,  Aristarchus  deceives  the  garrison  of 
(Enoe,  by  telling  them  that  the  Athenians  have  come  to  treaty 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  certain  terms,  and  that  they  must 
deliver  up  the  place,  for  this  was  a  condition.  They  jrielding 
credence  to  him,  as  a  person  invested  with  command,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  by  reason  of  being 
besieged,  evacuated  the  place  under  a  safe  conduct.  And 
CEnoe  thus  taken,  was  occupied  by  the  Boeotians,  and  the 
oligarchy  and  civil  commotion  at  Athens  ceased. 


XCIX.  About  the  same  time  this  summer,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  Miletus,  as  none  gave  them  their  pay  of  those  who  were 
appointed  so  to  do  by  Tissaphemes  when  he  went  to  Aspendusi 
and  when  Philippus,  who  had  been  sent  with  him,  and  also 
another  person,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  who  was  at 
Phaselus,  had  sent  word  to  Mindarus  that  *'  the  ships  are  not 
come,  and  4hey  were  totally  deceived  and  wronged  by  Tis- 
saphemes ;"  since,  also,  Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  th^n,  and 
was  ready  (as  well  as  Tissaphemes),  on  obtaining  a  fleet,  to  in- 
duce the  remaining  cities  of  his  own  government  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians;  under  these  circumstances,  and  because  he  hoped 
to  get  somewhat  more  of  pay  irom  Pharnabazus  S  Mindarus^ 
(orders  being  suddenly  issued,  so  that  it  might  escape  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos)  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity setting  sail  from  Miletus  with  seventy-three  ships,  took 
bis  course  for  the  Hellespont  (whither  sixteen  ships  had  before 
in  the  course  of  this  summer  also  sailed,  which  were  ravaging  a 
part  of  the  Chersonesus).     Being,  however,  tempest-tossed. 


voluntary  concern  of  the  Corinthians,  and  not  enjoined  by  the  confederacy. 
The  Trpoff^aparoXfcravrcc  of  some  MSS.  (and  which  is  edited  by  Bekker 
and  Goeller)  is  required  by  propriety  of  language. 

It  should  seem  by  the  expressions  here  used,  that  the  loss  spoken  of  had 
been  such  as  was  usual,  though  probably,  of  late,  more  severe.  Why  the 
loss  should  be  especially  on  their  retreat,  may  have  been  from  their 
going  to  Decelea  in  large  bodies  together ;  but  often  returning,  by  furlough 
or  otherwise,  in  tmall  parties,  when  they  would  be  exposed  to  sallies  front 
the  garrison  of  (Enoe,  which  scoured  the  country. 

•  Honed  to  get,  ^c]  I  know  not  what  other  sense  the  words  can  well 
have,  though  some  translaton  render  to  as  to  apply  the  words  to  Pkat- 
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and  compelled  to  put  in  at  Icarus,  after  remaining  there  five 
or  six  days,  he  arrives  at  Chios, 

C.  And  now  Thrasyllus,  on  learning  his  departure  from 
Miletus,  himself  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  with  fift;y-five 
ships,  hastening  lest  the  enemy  should  arrive  at  the  Hellespont 
before  him.  But  hearing  that  he  was  at  Chios,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  stay  there,  he  set  a  watch  at  Lesbos  and  the 
continent  opposite,  that,  if  the  ships  should  chance  to  stir,  no 
motion  might  escape  observation,  and  he  himself  repaired  to 
Methymna  ^ ;  and  ordered  meal  and  other  necessaries  to  be 
provided  ^,  in  order  that  if  the  enemy  should  stay  long,  he 
might  make  cruizes  upon  them  from  Lesbos.  At  the  same  time 
he  intended  to  go,  and,  if  possible,  take  Eresus,  for  it  had 
revolted  from  Lesbos.  Indeed,  some  fugitives  of  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  and  those  of  the  most  powerful,  having  brought 
over  from  Cyme  about  fifty  heavy-armed,  as  voluntary  as- 
sociates ^,  and  others  hired  from  the  continent,  in  all  about 
three  hundred,  who  were  commanded  by  Anaxarchus,  the 
Theban  (on  account  of  affinity  ^),  made  an  attack  on  Methymna 
first,  but  were  beaten  off  from  the  attempt,  by  means  of 
the  Athenian  garrison  which  proceeded  against  them  from  My- 
tilene ;  and  again,  in  a  battle  outside  of  the  city,  being  driven 
off  the  field,  and  compelled  to  take  their  way  across  the  moun- 


1  To  Methyfhna.]  This  position  was  certainlj  most  skilfully  chosen,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  fleet. 

«  Ordered  meal  and  other  necessaries  to  be  provided.]  This  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  any  mention  is  made  of  victualling  ships. 

^  Voluntary  associates.']  npocreraipi<rrovQ.  This  is  a  very  rare  word ;  it 
occurs,  however,  in  DioCass.  555,20.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  Lucian  1, 
647,  57.  Ittii  ce  rov^  ^pafrvTarovQ  TrpofftTaipovfievog  Kai  Sopv^popovg  <rvvayaytov. 
The  verb  irpoairatpkonai^  it  may  be  observed,  is  scarcely  found  elsewhere. 
Upotnraipi^ofiai  is  used  by  the  best  writers. 

*  On  account  of  affinity.']  For  the  Thessalians  were  uEoIians,  and  Thes- 
salia  was  formerly  called  A/oXi'g  from  MoXus,  who  there  ruled.  Some,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  departing  from  hence,  settled  in  Bceotia.  Afterwards, 
others,  being  expelled  from  Arne  in  Thessaly,  occupied  what  was  in  process 
of  time  called  Bceotia.  Hence  arose  this  affinity  of  the  Boeotians  and  Les- 
bians See  Thuc.  1, 12.  Eustath.  on  Homer  Odyss.  9.  p.  1644.  Schol.  Pind. 
OI.  1, 164.  Pyth.  2, 128.  Nem.  4, 136.  (Duker  ap.  Goeller.)  To  the  above 
references  may  be  added,  from  Krueger,  Herod.  1, 151.  6,  8.  Diod,  5,  8U 
Thuc.  3,2.  Strab.  13,2.  p.  136. 
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tain^,  they  draw  Eresus  into  revolt.  Thrasyllus,  therefore, 
sailing  against  it  with  all  the  ships,  intended  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  But  Thrasybulus  had  arrived  before  him 
with  five  ships  with  which  he  had  set  out  from  Samos,  on  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  exiles  having  reached  him.  Being, 
however,  too  late,  he  went  and  lay  at  anchor  off  Eresus. 
There  also  arrived  from  the  Hellespont  some  two  ships  ^  of 
the  Methymnaeans  which  were  on  their  return  home.  And 
the  total  number  of  ships  present  was  sixty-seven,  with  the 
forces  from  which  they  prepared  themselves  to  take  Eresus  by 
storm,  with  machines  and  in  every  other  way  possible. 

.  CI.  In  the  mean  time,  Mindarus  and  the  ships  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  from  Chios,  having  taken  in  provisions  for  two 
days  ^,  and  received  from  the  Chians  each  three  Chian 
tesseracosts  ®,  they,  on  the  third  day,  set  sail  from  Chios,  not 
taking  to  the  main  sea  ^,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  with  the 
ships  at  Eresus,  but  keeping  Lesbos  on  the  right,  they  sailed 
towards  the  continent ;  and  making  the  coast  of  Phocais  at  the 
port  at  Carteria  ^^,  and  having  dined,  they  coasted  along  the 
Cymeean  territory,  and  supped  at  Argennusae,  which  is 
opposite  to  Mytilene.^'     Thence  coasting  along,  while  it  was 


»  The  mouTitain.]  This  is  represented  in  the  best  maps  as  a  very  lofty 
one,  part  of  a  chain  running  all  across  the  north  part  of  the  island. 

^  Two  ships.]    Krueger  says  there  were  five ;  Diodorus  three.    (Goeller.) 

7  Two  days]  It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  have  ventured  on  such 
a  voyage  with  so  slender  a  store  of  provision. 

'  Tesseracosts.]  Spanheim  (as  referred  to  bv  Duker)  thinks  it  plain  that 
the  sense  of  TtoaapoKoirraQ  is  "  forty-three  drachmas/*  i.  e.  Chian  drachmas. 
But  Duker  has  shown  that  Ti<r<rtpaK6<rraQ  cannot  be  taken  for  naaapaKovra  : 
and  he  (I  think  rightly)  acquiesces  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast,  that  the 
tessaracost  was  an  antient  Chian  coin.  Portus,  with  great  probability,  thinks 
it  was  so  called  from  being  the  fortieth  part  of  some  other  coin.  It  should 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  than  equal  to  a  drachma.  Duker  thinks  it 
might  be  a  month's  pay ;  but  that  is  uncertain,  and  not  very  probable. 

9  Xot  taking  to  the  main  sea.]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
Hack  and  Krueger,  rijg  Xiov  oh  rctk.^  as  being  required  by  the  words  follow- 
ing kV  dplOTtp^,  &c. 

>o  Carteria.]  Not  Craterei,  as  Hobbes  writes ;  still  less  Crateraei,  as  Smith. 
From  Pliny  1.  5, 38.  we  know  that  its  name  was  Carteria ;  and  he  represents 
it  as  an  island  near  Smyrna.  Wasse  also  refers  to  Scylax  p.  36.  It  was, 
doubtless,  between  Phocara  and  Smyrna. 

>»  Supped  at  Argennm€e,  which,  4^c.]  There  are  several  difficulties  con- 
nectcd  with  this  passage,  for  whidi  1  must  refer  to  Poppo  Prol^.  t.  S, 
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yet  deep  night,  and  having  arrived  at  Harmotus  on  the  con- 
tinent opposite  to  Mytilene,  and  there  dining,  they  in  all  haste 
coasted  along  Lectum^^,  Larissa,  and  Hamaxitus,  and  the 
parts  thereabouts,  and  arrive  a  little  before  midnight  at 
Rhoeteum  on  the  Hellespont;  but  some  of  the  ships  put  up 
at  Sigeum  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

CII.  And  now  the  Athenians  who  were  at  Sestus  with 
eighteen  ships,  as  soon  as  the  watchmen  gave  signal  by  torch  \ 
and  many  fires  were  suddenly  perceiving  to  be  displayed  in  the 
enemy's   territory  %  perceived  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 


p.  444.,  Knieger  Comment,  in  loc,  and  Goeller.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  difficulties  'm,  that  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  both  very  minute  writen, 
call  Argennusae  **  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  iEoIis."  From  Diodor.  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  so  near  to  it,  that  the  thing  is  of  little  importance. 
The  discrepancy  is  removed  by  cancelling  the  words  r^  rjirtipovy  which 
Krueger  has  almost  proved  to  have  crept  in  from  the  words  following. 

With  respect  to  tne  orthography  of  the  place,  Argennus€B  is  that  of  the 
best  MSS.  To  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  commentators  for  this  spelling 
may  be  added  the  authority  of  Etym.  Mag.  124, 14.,  who  also  explams  the 
meaning  of  the  word  :  ' Apyiwovttai*  dpyiXuiddQ  —  tlai  ik  roiavrai  dg  Kopwatv 
AvBireii  0avXai,  Kal  utg  itrl  Tr\ci(rrov  /KijX^oroi,  Ka^aTrtp  17  ^kvooc,  kcU  ol  \cy6^ 
fiivai  'Apyivovaai,  where  'Apyit^vtrai  is  doubtless  corrupt,  for  *Apytvvovffaif 
which  had  occurred  just  before.  Thus  the  name  plamly  appears  to  have 
been  given  from  the  colour  of  the  soil,  of  a  white  clay  kino.  It  may  be 
derived  from  the  old  word  dpyiwog,  equivalent  to  dpyiXo^, 

In  support  of  the  above  orthography,  the  commentators  also  cite  St^h. 
Byz.,  as  having  'Apyewov,  It  is,  however,  thought  strange  that  be  men- 
tions but  one  island;  and  still  stranger  might  the  commentators  have, 
thought  it,  that  he  places  this  'Apytwov  near  the  promontory  ArgcDnum, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  But  this  ought  to  have  made  the  editors  sus- 
pect some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Steph.  The  &ct,  I  conceive,  is  that 
Steph.  does  not  mean  the  Argennusce  islands,  but  an  island  which  appean 
in  tne  maps  lying  near  the  promontory  Argennum.  Certainly,  the  words 
"Apyevvov  dxpa  forbid  the  idea  of  Steph.  meaning  the  Argennusse.  But  what 
are  we  to  do  with  the  words  rfjg  Tpyd^oc  ?  Now  these  would  be  inconsis- 
tent even  with  Argennusce,  and  therefore  mtut  be  wrong.  I  suspect  that 
Steph.  wrote  'Epv^pidSog,  meaning  the  Peninsula^  which  is  called  'EpvBpaia  by 
Thucydides  1. 3, 55.  and  Strabo  922, 30.  The  words  Tpmdiog  and  'Epv^pu^ 
Soc  might  easily  be  confounded.  Tpufiag,  it  may  be  observed,  is  used  bj 
Steph.  Byz.  himself  in  voc. 

>>*  Lectum.]  The  promontory  of  Ida.  See  Hom.  11.  C*  284.  Herod.  9, 
114.  (Hack.)  As  to  tne  other  places,  Harmotus  and  Hamaxitus,  they  can- 
not well  be  fixed.  The  name  of  the  former  signifies  properly  a  waggon- 
road  ;  that  of  the  other,  a  chariot-road.  The  names  were  doubtless  given 
from  actual  circumstances. 

I  Gave  signal  byiorch.]  So  at  1. 3,  22.  we  have  mention  of  the  rd  atifuia 
r^c  fpvKTiopiaC'  The  signal  given  by  the  watch  w«is  a  war-signal,  made  bv 
wanng  the  torches  about.  See  supra  1. 5, 22.  and  the  notes. 

«  Many  fires  were^  Sfc.^    These  fires,  lighted  in  the  enemy's  territory. 
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entering  the  Hellespont.  And  this  same  night  they,  with  all' 
haste,  covertly  creeping  along  ^  the  shore  of  the  Chersonesus, 
coasted  for  Elaeus,  wishing  to  sail  out  into  the  open  space, 
[and  escape^]  the  enemy's  ships.  Thus  they  eluded  the 
notice  of  the  sixteen  ships  of  Abydos,  though  Uie  watch  had 
been  previously  charged  by  the  fleet  of  their  friends  to  exert 
themselves  diligently  on  keeping  guard,  should  the  Athenian 
ships  attempt  to  get  out  to  sea.^  But  on  descrying,  at  the 
dawn  of  (lay,  the  fleet  with  Mindaras,  which  immediately  made 
chase  after  them  %  they  could  not  all  get  off,  but  the  greater 
part  effected  their  escape  to  Imbros  ^  and  Lemnos,  while  four 
of  the  hindmost  in  the  course  were  overtaken  near  Elaens. 
And  one  which  was  stranded  over  against  the  temple  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  *  they  captured  with  the  crew ;  two  others  they  took 


were  meant  to  signify  that  they  descried  and  were  preparing  to  receive  their 
firiends. 

'  Creeping  a/cng,]  Or,  as  the  sailors  say,  hugging  the  shore.  This  is,  how*, 
ever,  I  believe,  an  unprecedented  signification  of  inrofiiyvvfii. 

^  And  escape.]  1  nave  placed  these  words  in  brackets,  because  I  suspect 
there  \b  a  lacuna,  not  being  able  to  bring  myself  to  suppose  that  our  author 
would  use  Uir\tv<rcu  for  UKXtl/aatn-iQ  tia^vyHv^  as  the  Scholiast  says.  Nay, 
even  Gk>ener,  who  has  justified  almost  every  other  irregularity  of  our 
author,  is  compelled  to  abandon  this  phrase  to  the  furv  of  the  critics : 
indeed,  all  this  chapter,  and  much  of  tne  latter  part  of  the  present  book, 
abounds  in  harsh  and  anomalous  expressions,  ana  other  marks  of  unfinished 
composition.  Here,  however,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  either,  as  I  have 
laid,  a  iacuna^  or  else  the  words  have  been  thrown  into  confusion ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  set  right,  merely  by  transposing  caj,  and  placing  a  period 
after  ipvx*^iov  thus :  jiov\6tuvoi  UirXtvsiu  ic  ^f)^  ihavxupiav.  Kok  t&q  rShf 
iroXtfiiuty  vavc,  rdg  fikv  ly  'ACvdy  —  iXa^ov.  There  is  a  similar  phrase  at 
1.  2,  90.  virtK^ivyovai  i^  n^v  iifpvx*»>f>'Mv» 

Added  to  the  rough  state  io  which  the  latter  part  of  this  book  was  left 
by  the  author,  it  mav  be  observed  that  the  scribes  seem  to  have  been  weaiy, 
and  grown  very  careless  towards  the  end. 

ft  Though  the  watch  had  been^  Sfc]  Here,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  jus« 
tify  the  author's  words  on  any  principle  of  correct  composition.  We  may 
just,  and  only  just,  make  out  wnat  tense  the  author  intended  to  express. 

<*  Which  immediately  made  chase  after  them.]  Here,  again,  is  another 
formidable  difficulty.  Now,  though  Kbtemacher  and  Bradow  attempt  to 
justify  the  words  as  they  stand,  yet  that  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  here  again  to  think  the  fault  not  in  the  author^  but 
in  his  scribes.  The  corruption,  doubtless,  rests  on  irotovfuvot,  for  which 
Duker  conjectures  irowvfiivutv :  Benedict  and  Groeller  troiov/ikvov :  the  latter 
of  which  18  sreatly  preferable.  It  is  long  since  I  conjectured  woiovfUvoQ, 
which  certainly  yielos  excellent  sense ;  and  this  I  have  followed. 

7  Imbros,]  I  here  read,  from  two  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  Bekker  and 
Goeller,  for  i^ire/pov,  r^c  'lfi€pov.  The  corruption  is,  as  Goeller  observes, 
rendered  certain  by  c.  103,  fin. 

•  The  temple  of  Protesilaus,]     So  Herod.  9,  116.  (cited  by  Hack)  *fiy 
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in^ithdut  them ;  and  the  remaining  one  they  set  fire  to^  as  she 
was  lying  empty  on  the  shore  of  Imbros. 

cm.  After  this,  with  the  ship»  from  Abydus  which  had 
joined  them,  and  the  rest  ^  in  all  eighty-six,  they  besieged 
Elaeus  that  day,  but  when  it  would  not  submit,  they  sailed  off 
to  Abydus. 

As  to  the  Athenians,  they,  deceived  by  their  watchmen,  and 
never  supposing  that  the  enemy's  ships  could  sail  by  un- 
observed, but  employed  in  leisurely  carrying  on  their  siege,  as 
soon  as  they  learnt  the  news,  immediately  abandoned  Eresus, 
and  made  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont ;  they 
also  captured  two  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  running 
QUt  to  sea  in  the  late  chase  more  daringly  than  the  rest, 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet  And  arriving  one 
day  after  the  Peloponnesians,  they  anchored  at  Elaeus,  and 
bringing  in  from  Imbros  the  ships  which  had  taken  refuge 
there,  they  made  preparations  for  battle  during  five  days. 

CIV.  After  this,  they  came  to  action  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  Athenians  coasted  along  in  line  ^,  close  under  shore, 
to  Sestus;  but  the  Peloponnesians  perceiving  it,  put  to  sea 
against  them  from  Abydus.  And  knowing  that  there  must  be 
a  battle,  they  extended  their  wings,  the  Athenians  along  the 
Chersonesus  from  Idacus  as  far  as  Arrhiana,  to  the  number  of 
seventy-eight   sail  ^ ;    the   Peloponnesians    from    Abydus   to 


'EXaiOVVTt  TtiQ  XEp(TOVl)(TOV  icTTl   npU)Ti(Ti\Hi)   TOK^Q    Tt    KOI    TBfltVO^    ITtpl   aifrbl', 

ev^a  h)v  xpiifiara  7ro\k&, 

'  And  ihc  rest.']     i.  e.  those  of  Mindarus,  as  Krueger  has  shown. 

«  In  line.]     On  the  sense  of  kiri  ickpcii:  see  note  on  1, 2,  90. 

On  the  battle  of  Cy nos-sema  see  Poppo  Proleg.  2.  p.  331. 

^  Seventh-eight  sail.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  several  good 
MSS.,  which  is  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading 
(sixty-eight)  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Athenians  had  had  sixty*seven  at 
Lesbos ;  to  which,  when  the  fourteen  ships  are  added  which  belonged  to 
the  squadron  of  eighteen  which  engaged,  there  will  be  eighty-one;  a  num« 
ber  exceeding  the  one  now  edited  by  Jive  ships,  which  Hack  supposes  were 
left  behind  at  Lesbos,  though  Krueger  thinks  that  not  probable.  Perhaps 
the  five  in  question  might  be  of  the  fourteen,  and  r.ot  be  fit  for  an  engage- 
ment, and,  as  such,  sent  off  to  Lesbos. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  common  reading  makes  it 
nrtt/-eight:  but  so  small  a  number  is  quite  improbable.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians are  just  before  said  to  have  had  eighty-six  ships  at  Elaeus :  it  is. 
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Dardanusy  with  eighty-eight  sail.  On  the  side  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  the  right  wipg  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusans, 
the  other  by  Mindarus  himself  and  the  best  sailing  ships.  On 
that  of  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  commanded  the  left,  and 
Thrasybulus  the  right;  the  other  commanders  were  ranged 
each  as  their  post  might  be.  And  now  the  Peloponnesians 
hastening  first  to  give  the  onset,  and  themselves  endeavouring 
with  the  led  to  outflank  the  right  of  the  Athenians,  and  ex- 
clude them,  if  possible,  from  getting  off  to  sea,  and  to  push 
the  centre  to  the  shore,  which  was  not  far  distant ;  the  Athe- 
nians, perceiving  their  intention,  drew  out  their  own  line  in 
the  direction  where  the  enemy  meant  to  cut  off  their  way 
out;  and  they  outwent  them  in  speed.  Meanwhile,  their  left 
had  now  doubled  the  cape  which  is  called  the  Cynos^sema 
[or  Dog's  monument].  By  this  means  the  ships  at  the  centre 
were  formed  scatteringly,  and  in  a  weak  line,  especially  as  their 
number  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  the  place,  too^ 
about  the  Cynos*sema  being  of  a  sharp  and  angular  form,  so 
that  what  was  doing  on  the  other  side  was  not  visible. 

CV.  The  Peloponnesians,  therefore,  making  a  charge  on 
the  centre,  drove  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  to  the  dry  land, 
and  having  completely  the  better  in  the  fight,  disembarked  to 
attack  them  on  shore.  And  to  succour  them  was  neither  in 
the  power  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  men  from  the  right,  for  the 
multitude  of  the  ships  that  pressed  upon  him  ;  nor  in  that  of 
Thrasyllus  on  the  left,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  view  of  what 
was  doing  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and  moreover, 
tlie  Syracusans  and  the  rest,  who  were  a  full  match  for  him, 
hindered  this ;  till  at  length  the  Peloponnesians,  in  the  fear- 


thcrcfore,  not  without  reason  that  Bckker  and  Goeller  edit,  from  one  good 
MS.,  eighty-^ht;  which,  as  Goeller  observes,  is  confirmed  by  Diodorusi 
who  says  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  superior  in  number^  the  Athenians 
in  skm.  How  there  came  to  be  tuto  more  ships,  Goeller  does  not  account 
for.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  dxrut  ical  iKfiKovra  should  be  read  dydorfKovra 
Kai  U.  Such  an  error  might  easily  arise.  As  to  the  conjecture  of  Acacius, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  have  been  respect- 
ivelv  interchanged,  it  is  indeed  ingenious,  but  not  solid ;  for  the  Athenians 
couid  not  be  so  few  in  number  as  bixty-eight.  Diodoru**,  indeed,  reckons 
eighty-eight;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  take  into  the  account  the 
two  just  before  captured  by  the  Athenians. 
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lessness  of  victory,  chasing  some  one  ship,  and  some  another, 
began,  on  their  side,  to  fall  into  somewhat  of  disorder.  And 
now  Thrasybulus  and  his  division,  on  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  over-against  them  stopped  their  course,  desisting  from 
all  attempts  to  come  round  their  wing,  immediately  charged 
them,  and  put  them  to  rout ;  and  having  come  up  with  such 
ships  of  the  Peioponnesians  of  the  victorious  part  as  were 
scattered  abroad,  they  made  havoc  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
and  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  that  had  not  yet  fought,  into 
fear.  The  Syracusans,  too,  who  happened  themselves  to  be 
then  giving  way  to  Thrasyllus  and  his  division,  now  turned 
more  unhesitatingly  into  flight,  when  they  saw  the  rest  routed. 

CVI.  Defeat  being  now  manifest,  and  the  Peioponnesians 
running  for  refuge  chiefly  to  the  river  Midius  [or  Pydius], 
afterwards  to  Abydus,  the  Athenians  took  indeed  but  few  of 
their  ships  (for  the  Hellespont  being  narrow,  afforded  the 
enemy  retreats  at  a  short  distance),  yet  they  obtained  a  victory, 
and  that  most  opportune.  For  having  hitherto  stood  in  awe 
of  the  Peloponnesian  navy,  because  of  the  losses  which  they 
had  gradually  sustained,  and  the  heavy  calamity  in  Sicily,  they 
were  now  divested  of  self-contempt,  and  the  opinion  that 
the  Peioponnesians  were  worthy  of  notice  in  naval  affairs* 
They,  however,  captured  of  the  enemy's  ships  eight  Chians, 
five  Corinthians,  two  Ambracians,  two  Boeotians,  and  of  Leu- 
cadians,  Lacedaemonians,  Syracusans,  and  Palladians,  one 
each;  with  the  loss,  indeed,  themselves,  of  fifteen  ships. 
Having  fixed  a  trophy  at  the  promontory  where  is  the  Cynos- 
sema,  and  picked  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  the  dead  to  the 
enemy  under  truce,  they  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens  to  announce 
the  victory.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  Athenians  hearing 
of  this  unexpected  success,  were  much  raised  in  their  spirits, 
which  had  sunk  under  the  late  misfortunes  about  Eubcea,  and 
the  events  of  the  sedition,  and  thought  that  their  affairs  might, 
if  they  diligently  exerted  themselves,  even  yet  be  relieved. 

CVII.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  the  Athenians  in 
Sestos,  having  in  all  haste  repaired  their  ships,  made  sail  to 
Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted.     And  espying  at  Harpagium. 
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and  Priopum  the  eight  ships  firom  Byzantium  lying  at  anchor, 
they  attacked  them,  and  defeating  those  from  the  shore  that 
aided  them,  took  the  ships.  And  arriving  at  Cyzicns,  they 
compelled  it,  being  unfortified  with  walls,  to  submit,  and  im- 
posed the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Peloponnesians  had  sailed  from  Abydus  to  Elseus,  and  had 
fetched  away  such  of  their  captured  ships  as  were  whole  (for 
the  rest  the  Eloeusinians  burnt),  and  sent  off  Hippocrates  and 
Epicles  to  Euboea,  to  bring  the  ships  that  were  there. 

CVIII.  About  the  same  time  also  Alcibiades  sails  with  the 
thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  Phaselus  ^  to  Samos,  bringing 
news  that  he  had  turned  back  the  Phoenician  ships  from 
coming  up  to  join  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  made 
Tissaphemes  a  greater  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before* 
Then  equipping  nine  ships  besides  those  which  he  had,  he 
exacted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  Halicarnas- 
sians,  and  fortified  Cos.  Having  done  this,  and  appointed  a 
governor  to  Cos,  he  sailed  back  to  Samos,  when  it  was  now 
autumn.  And  Tissaphemes,  on  hearing  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  shifting  his 
quarters  from  Aspendus,  went  in  haste  to  Ionia. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians  (who  are  .£olians)  upon  some  wrong  done  them 
by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  of  Tissaphemes,  fetching  troops  from 
Abydus  by  land  through  Mount  Ida,  introduced  them  into  the 
city.  This  Arsaces,  pretending  some  hostility  not  disclosed 
against  whom,  had  sent  a  message  to  call  upon  the  services  of 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  Delians,  who  had  dwelt  at  Atra- 
myttion,  since  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  at 
the  fortification  of  Delos ;  and  having  them  led  forth,  under 
a  semblance  of  friendship  and  alliance,  he  watched  a  time 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  and  surrounding  them  with  his 
soldiers,  shot  them  to  death  with  darts.  Fearing  him,  there* 
fore,  on  account  of  this  action,  lest  he  should  commit  some 


I  Cauntu  and  PhaieluM.]  It  is  strange  that  Thucydides  should  here  (as 
supra,  c.  88.  and  99.)  have  put  the  places  in  exactly  what  we  should  odl  the 
wrong  order.  Considering  his  great  exactness  in  geographical  details,  thii 
is  eztraordinarj« 
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such  enormity  towards  them^  and  especially  as  he  had  laid 
upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear^,  they  ex- 
pelled his  garrison  from  the  citadel. 

CIX.  Tissaphemes  perceiving  that  this  affair  too  was  the 
act  of  Peloponnesians,  and  not  that  at  Miletus  and  Cnidus 
only,  for  there  also  his  garrison  had  been  expelled ;  and  feeling 
that  he  had  become  the  object  of  their  deep  hatred,  fearing,  too, 
lest  they  should  do  him  yet  some  other  uijury ;  and,  moreover, 
chagrined  that  Pharnabazus,  after  receiving  them,  should  in 
less  time,  and  at  less  expense,  be  more  successful  against  the 
Athenians  than  himself^,  determined  to  take  a  journey  to  the 
Hellespont  to  them,  that  he  might  both  complain  of  what  was 
done  respecting  Antandros,  and  make  the  most  handsome 
apology  he  could  concerning  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  other 
points.  And  having  arrived  first  at  Ephesus,  he  offered  sa- 
crifice ^  to  Artemis. 

[When  the  summer  following  this  winter  shall  be  ended,  the  one 
and  twentieth  year  will  be  completed.'] 

«  Laid  upon  them,  cj-cj  So  St.  Matt.  23,  4.  4  Kings,  c.  18,  14.  S  idv 
iiri^rjg  iir'  ifii  pa(frd<r<o.  roWuX  1,  169.  xprjixara  TaXofifVoi,  dtxarriv  liriJQa^ 
XoPTts. 

3  Chaenned  that,  Sfc,']  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  the  whole  passage  thus : 
**  Tissaphernes,  meanwhile,  more  wily  than  wise,  and  true  to  nothing  but 
his  ever-varying  opinion  of  his  own  interest,  was  very  uneasy  at  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Pefoponnesian  fleet  from  Miletus.  He  not  only  apprehended 
the  loss  of  advantages  derived  from  his  Grecian  alliance,  but  he  envied  the 
probable  accession  of  those  advantages  to  Pharnabazus." 

**  Offered  sacrifice.]  Not  "  performed  sacrifice,"  as  Mitford  writes,  for 
that  expression  is  only  suitable  to  the  priest.  The  phrase  of  the  original 
literally  signifies  made  or  did  sacrifice;  which  denotes  offered  or  gave  victims 
to  be  offered  up  and  sacrificed  by  the  priests.  On  the  action  it&elf  Mitford 
remarks,  *'  that  such  a  compliment  to  such  a  religion  as  the  Greek  from  a 
Persian,  though  a  weak  man,  in  the  high  situation  of  Tissaphernes,  and 
whether  superstition  or  policy  produced  it,  appears  strong  proof  that 
decay,  in  various  ways,  had  been  making  rapid  progress  in  tne  Persian 
empire."  Which  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Tissaphernes 
was  not  worshipping  one  of  his  own  deities  under  the  name  of  Diana. 
.  *  When  the  summer,  Sfc,]  These  words  I  have  placed  between  brackets 
and  expressed  in  a  smaller  character,  because  the  critics  seem  agreed  that 
they  did  not  come  from  Thucydides. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON   THE  VARIOUS   COMBINATIONS  AND   ASSOCIATIONS  AMONGST  THE  GREEKS, 
AND   ESPECIALLY   THE    ATHENIAN  AND   LACONIAN   CONFEDERACIES. 

Greece,  as  it  comprised  many  nations  (c^mj),  by  nature  free,  so 
in  these  were  again  contained  many  tribes  or  clans  (S?fio<,  Germ. 
Gane)  properly  of  equal  freedom,  and  only  conjoined  together  by 
origin,  language,  and  certain  sacred  rites.  Such  were  originally 
not  shut  up  in  walls,  but  lived  each  separately  in  the  fields.  Each 
man's  house,  therefore,  was  his  castle ;  and  nothing  but  the  neces- 
sary business  of  life  caused  any  connection  between  neighbouring 
houses,  which  were,  indeed,  united  into  one  hamlet,  but  whose 
houses  were  not  contiguous  and  surrounded  with  a  common  wall. 
Therefore,  the  most  antient  Greeks  lived  wir^  ^fxov^  xai  xar^ 
n^fMiq,  by  clans  and  villages,  or  parishes.  The  towns,  such  as 
there  were,  were  destitute  of  walls  and  similar  to  villages  (I.  1,5.) 
A  state  of  society  like  that  of  the  antient  Germans  (see  Tacit,  de 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  16.)>  and  present  Mainotes  and  Albanians,  or  Ar- 
nautSi  and  which^  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war,  was  yet  preserved  among  some  nations  of  Greece,  as  the 
^tolians,  Acamanians,  Ozolian  Locrians  (1. 1>  5.)»  some  of  the 
Arcadians,  as  the  Maenalians,  and  some  tribes  living  around 
Thessaly :  all  which  had  no  large  cities,  but  paltry  towns,  castles, 
and  villages.  Among  which  places,  indeed,  there  were  sometimes 
leagues  ;  and  we  see  the  iEtolians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  fight, 
conjointly,  and  latterly,  at  least,  these  had  treaties  of  league.  Bat 
for  the  most  part,  this  conjunction  was  rather  from  necessity,  to 
repel  invasion,  or  carry  on  common  attack  and  pillage,  and  was  a 
union  arising  rather  from  remembrance  of  a  common  origin  than 
from  any  actual  compacts.  For,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  always  carried  arms,  and  mutually  plundered  each  other 
(1.  1,51.)>  shows  how  little  security  or  quiet  subsisted;  and  that 
the  political  union  was  not  complete,  is  manifest  from  1. 2, 8.  3, 
101,  &c.  But,  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants,  weary  of 
rapine,  formed  closer  political  unions,  for  better  defence  against 
pirates,  and  greater  security  of  commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  possessions.  These,  therefore,  coalesced  (^vy^^x/ir^ijtf-ay)  into 
one  state  (v^Xiv,  gemeinde),  and  fortified  some  cities  or  towns  (1. 1, 
8.),  whither  they  might  take  refuge  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  which  might  be  the  seats  of  their  religion  and  magistracy. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  generality,  when  no  danger 
impended,  lived  in  the  country,  yet  they  considered  those  cities 
their  own;  and,  therefore,  the  hamlets  themselves  more  and  more 
passed  into  villages,  and  castles  (^povp/a),  and  were  formed  into 
tribes ;  and  those  cities  in  which  the  meetings  (ncxXi}o-/a«,  i^Kkoyu^ 
^(;y»$«i)  of  the  citizens  (voXiT«Sy  or  aa-TZv)  were  held,  comprised 
under  that  name  even  those  hamlets  or  villages,  and,  compared 
with  them,  were  styled  cities  (v^Xck  or  iroXiTi/ai),  though  they  were 
properly  a^rij. 

Of  such  sort  of  cities,  in  all  the  larger  nations,  there  were  many, 
except  that,  besides  them,  certain  villages  retained  the  old  form, 
especially  in  Arcadia. 

Now,  since  these  cities  were  formed  mutually  independent  of 
each  other,  as  the  villages  had  before  been,  the  same  rivalship  and 
discord  now  existed  among  the  cities  which  had  subsisted  between 
the  villages;  and,  ere  long,  the  necessity  for  fresh  societies  was 
perceived,  or  forced  on  the  minds  of  men.  Thus,  therefore, 
treaties  (<TVQvhal)  were  entered  into,  and  communities  (or  perpetual 
consociations  of  cities  united  by  blood)  arose,  called  in  Greek  rk 
xoiva  or  T^  vdrpia,  or,  in  the  later  writers,  ivfAvoktrucuy  elsewhere 
avvi^plat.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  phrases  in  question  at  1.  S, 
65  and  66.  2, 2.  3, 61. 
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Such  sort  of  consociations  of  cities  were,  however,  not  every 
where  made  (for  there  is  no  vestige  of  them  in  the  parts  of 
Thrace,  except  Chalcidice),  nor,  when  they  tvere  formed,  were  all 
the  cities  of  any  people  or  nation  comprised ;  since  sometimes 
one  or  more  aimed  at  being  either  free  of  all  association,  or  even 
recommended  itself  to  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  as 
Platsea  and  Lepreum  (1.5,  SI.)  Again,  there  were  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  even  more  consociations  of  cities  ;  as  in  Argolis  three, 
in  Arcadia  two,  or,  if  Elis  be  reckoned,  even  more  societies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  entered  into.  For  in  antient  times,  indeed, 
when  the  communication  between  nations  was  very  slight,  they 
did  nothing  by  conjoint  strength  (see  1. 1,3.);  and,  if  we  omit  the 
fabulous  age  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan  war,  we  only  read  of  a 
connection  in  war  between  the  Chalcidsans  and  Eretrians  (1.  ] , 
15.);  the  other  wars  being  generally  carried  on  between  neigh- 
bouring states; 

But,  by  general  communication,  the  power  of  some  and  the 
rivalship  of  others  being  increased,  the  utility  of  societies  was 
perceived.  Now  these  societies  (f v/xfAax/ai,  or]  4fiaix^/ai,  1.1,18.) 
differed  from  the  consociations  of  cities  principally  in  this,  that 
they  were  formed  for  a  certain  series  of  years,  or  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  certain  purpose.  (See  5, 23  and  47*)  Treaties,  too, 
were  concluded,  either  for  mutual  defence  only,  and  to  repel  an 
enemy  {iiciiAaxUu  rjf  ^lxXi}X«y  fi^^tTpy  1. 1, 44.  5, 48.),  or  also  for  the 
invasion  of  others  (ivfAfjLaxf»h  in  a  more  limited  sense,  awTi  rolq 
mir^U  ^x^p«^(  ^  f /Xot;(  yo^f  ly,  1. 3, 75. )  But  if  societies  of  that 
kind  had  lasted  a  somewhat  long  period,  they  became  like  those 
consociations  of  cities;  and  those  held  by  them  were  not  at  liberty 
to  rescind  the  covenants  or  treaties,  unless  they  were  disposed  to 
be  accused  of  revolt  (&wia^ota'iij,  and  punished  for  it.  But  not  even 
thus  had  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  treaty  ever 
been  quite  done  away,  nor  can  we  term  either  the  Lacedaemonian 
or  Athenian  allies  as  a  fv/xuaxta. 

These  two  sorts  of  association,  then,  subsisted  in  Greece  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  was  the  more  antient,  and  had 
arisen  before  the  Persian  war.  That  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
established,  as  well  by  the  antient  conjunction  of  the  Dorians  for 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  common  religious  rites 
of  the  same,  as  by  the  influence  which  they  obtained  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  Tegeans,  and  Argives ;  and  they  so 
craflily  used  this  bond,  that  most  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
formed  treaties  with  them,  and,  about  the  time  when  the  Pisistrar 


an  tcipfan  frun.  Sbe  grriftarMwn-  of  Crfmiwug*  lafrmird  bj  Hero- 
ovciii —  >.  A»  i>>UL.  ^tw-  ut  \fgT.fit  came  iaui  Greece,  tbe 
Li«i3&dc3iiU!i;]ixi»  >xi  je£  ti'  iLe  w  titfc  Greeks  alreadj  caafoiiied 
WS3U  tiitax:  '  wse  1.  1. 1  %  sii:^  v!i«9  disfc  wcsc, msT  be  tsuujectuied 
£r'.aL  tiue  ^ixzs**ST^yjL   <£  tiie   PeigpopDwrmi  m  the   anoT  of 

froci  ^be  rev^  ^'j.  -mh'j  v-cre  csHed  fonb  br  the  gxeatziess  of  the 
dxsrj^er.  tiie  c:asr=dL:Mi  of  the  i^Jit^  fleet  ;Hefod.S,2.}  (tfaoagh 
there  vere  bLi  teo  LAcoQian  fiupt  in  h;  ;  so  that  ther  mi^t  now 
be  cxj^aend  as  the  ciue&  €i^  ail  Greece.  But  smce  the  Athenians 
had  ^aki&d  Terr  great  g^'X?  in  this  var,  and  Fntsanias  treated  the 
Pe!opo£ine«ianft  tctt  hasghtilr,  these,  in  470B.C.«  except  the 
PeI<^'>ni»eMan  ones,  pa&sed  orer  to  the  Athenian  government. 
Frora   that  time,   those  Greciazis  who  had   before  been  united 
agala^t  the  Persians,  or  had  reToaed  from  them,  were  separated 
iiitci  two  societies,  t^ie  Athenian  and  the  Lacedannonian  (I.  1,  18.); 
nor  are  the  Athenians  to  be  supposed  to  hare  been  then  chiefs  of 
Greece,  as  their  orators,  and  from  them  the  common  historians, 
represent.     For  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  obey  them ;  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  who  had  not  fought  against  the  Persians, 
were  at  6rst  iucluded  neither  in  the  treaty  of  the  Athenians  nor 
in  that  of  the  Peloponnesians.     Wherefore,  in  this  age,  Greece 
may  be  divided  iniojederate^  and  non-federate <»  Iv^rtwtwy  and  av%w 
Zoff  or  aypafiv  and  cx^T^y^y.    But  the  number  of  cities  non-federate 
was  gradually  diminished,  since,  whenever  any  disagreed,  they 
betook  tlicmselves  to  those  societies  (1.  1,  18.  3,  91.  ly  31.) 

Presently  these  very  societies  made  war  on  each  other,  from 
the  year  459  to  450  B.C.  (1.  1,105,  seqq.),  which  was  then 
broken  off  by  a  fifcy-years'  treaty  (1.  1, 112.);  afterwards  renewed 
in  Hccotia  in  447  (K  1, 113.)  ;and  again  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Euba»ans  and  Mcgaraans  against  the  Peloponnesians  (I.l,  114.); 
and  finally  terminated  by  a  truce  of  thirty  years  in  446.  (See  1.  I, 
llf).) 

By  these  treaties  a  sort  of  public  law  arose  in  Greece ;  for, 
from  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  except  that  the  Athenians  re- 
stored Nisaca,  Pcga»,  Trcczene,  and  Achsa  (1. 1,  115.),  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  if  any  controverted  questions  should  arise  between 
citlior  society,  these  should  be  decided  by  judicial  discussion 
(1.  1,  78.),  on  sending  ambassadors  to  debate  the  points  at  issue 
(1,  1,  85.).  Hence  arose  the  expression  to  S.'xa^  8<W>a<  xa\  hfxttr^txi^ 
(1. 1,  140.),  by  which  (as  is  clear  from  1.  1, 18.  and  5,  75.)  it  was 
meant  tliat  the  differences  should  be  settled  by  reference  to  ami- 
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cable  umpires.  It  was,  besides,  permitted  to  free  cities,  which 
were  allies  of  neither  party,  to  join  which  they  pleased  (1. 1,  S50>  so 
that  it  were  without  injury  to  the  other  party,  (c  40.)  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  which  had  revolted  from  others,  it  was  thought 
wrong  to  receive  in  time  of  peace  (1. 1, 40.) ;  and  even  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lesbians,  who 
entreated  to  be  admitted  to  the  Laconian  confederacy,  thought 
there  was  need  of  many  words  to  excuse  their  defection.  As  to 
islanders t  however,  though  they  desired  to  be  netUraly  the  Athenians 
scarcely  ever  allowed  them  to  be  so.     (See  1.5.  sub  fin.) 

Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Greece 
non^/ederate  was  very  small,  and  consisted  of  the  Argives, 
Achseans,  and  some  nations  of  the  north.  Wherefore  the  war, 
which  had  been  properly  that  of  two  nations,  or  two  confedera- 
cies, became  one  of  almost  all  Greece. 


CHAP.  II. 


ROW  IT  CAME  THAT  8INOLX  CITIES  JOINED  SITHSE  THE  ATTIC  OE  LACO- 
NIAN TREATY  ;  WITH  AN  INCIDENTAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOEDS  OP  THE 
NEIGHBOURING  STATES  CONCERNING  THE  BOND  Of  CONSANGUINITY 
BETWEEN  COLONIES  AND  THE  PARENT  STATE,  AND  BETWEEN  CITIES  OP 
THE   SAME   RACE. 

IVe  have  seen  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
there  were  two  most  potent  societies  in  Greece,  to  which  most  of 
the  others  had  gone  over;  which  passing  over  was  sometimes 
brought  about  by  accident,  sometimes  by  necessity;  such  a  sort  of 
necessity  as  arose  from  the  mutual  enmities  always  subsisting  be- 
tween neighbouring  states  (xor^  to  Z/m^p  hd^fh  6, 88.).  If  one  of 
these  was  unable  alone  to  defend  itself  or  to  overpower  another,  it 
looked  round  for  allies.  Hius  the  Boeotians  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Lacedsemonians,  because  they  had  had  contentions  of  old 
with  the  Athenians,  respecting  the  borders;  for  instance,  about 
Pftnactum  and  Oropus.  The  Acarnanians  and  the  Amphilochians 
call  in  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  Ambraciots  (1. 2,  68.) ;  and 
the  Naupactians  prevail  on  Demosthenes  to  attack  the  iEtolians 
(1.  3, 94.),  who  again  calling  in  the  Lacedsemonians,  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  (1. 3, 100.  seqq.)  And  thus  the 
TOL.  III.  c  c 
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contentions  between  the  Syracusans  and  Leontines,  and  aflerwards 
the  Egestians  and  Selinuntians,  procured  for  either  of  the  great 
Grecian  confederacies  allies  in  Sicily^  and  the  enmity  of  the  LfO- 
crians  and  Rhegines  in  Italy. 

But  where  no  such  necessity  existed,  there  were  certain  causes 
which  extensively  moved  individual  cities  to  ally  themselves  with 
one  league  rather  than  the  other ;  such  as  consanguinity,  the  in- 
ternal form  of  the  states,  and  modes  of  living  ;  causes  of  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  a  previous  consideration,  as  being  of 
great  importance  towards  understanding  the  nature  and  extent  of 
each  society,  and  enabling  us  to  judge  what  would  be  the  nature 
of  any  war  arising  therein.    Consanguinity ,  then,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
the  nearer  one  that  of  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ;  the  more 
remote,  that  of  the  same  race.    Now  the  connection  which,  among 
the  Greeks,  subsisted  between  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
was  vague  indeed,  and  rested  not  so  much  on  compacts,  as  on 
dutiful  affection  ;  nav,  its  use  had  established  certain  duties  which 
it  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  neglect.     Thus  colonies,  in  games 
or  other  public  solemnities  (iv  vavriyvpetn  rSy  K6»v£y),  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  the  mother  country  certain  honours  {ytpa  r&,  yojbu^o/ixcya) 
and  the  chief  seats,  and  selected  for  them  a  part  of  the  victims,  or 
commenced  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifices  by  the  ministration  of 
a  priest  fetched  from  the  mother  country.  (1.  ],  25.)     They  also 
sent  ambassadors  {^tupclq),  who  should  be  present  at  the  great 
festivals  there.  (1. 6,  3.)   [as  a  kind  of  representatives  to  the  rest. 
Edit.]     Other  colonies  (as  the  Potidseans,  1.  1,  56')  took  their  ma- 
gistrates from  the  parent  state.     If  new  colonies  were  founded  by 
colonies,  the  leadery  according  to  antient  custom,  was  sent  for  from 
the  mother  country  (1.1,24.),  and  thus  these  new  colonies  were 
conjoined  with  it.     It  was  also  thought  just  and  right  that  the  pa- 
rent country  should  be  honoured  by  the  colony,  and  treated  with 
affectionate  attachment,  should  be  its  leader,  and  be  given  way  to 
(1.1,38.)  unless  in  points  wherein  the  colony  would  be  greatly 
aggrieved.    Against  the  mother  country  it  was  thought  impious  to 
fight,  insomuch  that  the  Melians  preferred  siege  and  destruction  to 
that  impiety.  (1.  5.  fin. )    If  the  colonies  were  in  danger,  they  sought 
refuge  and  protection  from  the  parent  country  (see  1. 1 ,  24  and  25 
and  60.  3, 114.  6, 18.),  and  gave  in  return  many  proofs  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.  (See  1. 1,  34  and  46.)     Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Leucadians,  Ambraciots,  and  Anactorians  should  have 
joined  the  Lacedaemonian  party  in  conjunction  with  the  Corin- 
thians.  The  same  sort  of  connection,  which  we  have  seen  between 
Corinth  and  its   colonies,  subsisted,  though  with  some  change. 
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between  Athens  and  Lacedemon  and  their  respective  colonies. 
The  Leontian  cities,  Naxus,  Catana,  and  Leontium,  were  all 
intimately  conjoined,  and  they  preserved  peace  both  with  their 
parent  country  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  the  colonies  of  Chalcis,  as 
Rhegium.  Some  examples  to  the  contrary  may,  indeed,  be  ad- 
duced, but  only  in  cases  where  the  colony  in  question  has  been 
under  subjection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  and  ^olian  colo- 
nies in  Asia,  and  the  Megaraean  ones  in  Thrace.  (See  1. 7»  570  ^^ 
the  cases  of  the  Plataeans,  Corcyrseans,  Camarinaeans,  and  Amphi- 
politans,  there  were  particular  interests  and  private  resentments 
which  broke  the  bonds  of  nature. 

But  the  rights  of  relationship  were  yet  further  extended  to 
those  who  were  of  the  same  race.  Of  the  Grecian  races  there 
were  two  ;  the  lonicy  which  included  the  Achaic ;  and  the  Done, 
which  comprehended  the  iEolic.  Now,  since  the  Athenians  were 
loniuns,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  Dorians,  hence,  from  a  war 
between  those  two  powers,  there  arose  a  war  between  the  two 
races,  which,  indeed,  originated  and  was  kept  up  by  difference 
of  manners  and  habits.  For  while  the  lonians  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace  and  elegance,  and  were  studious  of  luxury  in  food  and 
dress,  the  Dorians  prided  themselves  on  their  superior  bravery. 
(See  1. 5, 9.  and  1, 129.  6, 77.)  Thus,  then,  the  Doric  cities,  natu- 
rally inimical  to  the  Ionic,  were  by  the  other  Dorians  accounted 
naturally  related.  (See  1. 6, 79.)  On  account  of  that  consanguinity, 
fear  was  entertained  lest  the  Syracusans  should  give  assistance  to 
the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  (1.  6,6»)i  and  that,  too,  the  lonians 
were  always  hostile  to  the  Dorians,  not  even  the  Athenians,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Caroarinsans,  who  were  Dorians,  could  venture 
to  deny.  (1. 6,  82.)  But  of  the  Chalcidic  nation  (from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea)  being  bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  we  every  where 
read,  though  the  origin  of  this  relationship  is  not  quite  clear.  See, 
however,  Strabo  10.  p.  4469  seq.  The  Chalcidic  cities  in  Sicily 
are  (at  1.  3, 860«  plainly  called  Ionic  ;  and  the  Athenians  pretend 
to  render  assistance  by  virtue  of  consanguinity,  though  Hermo- 
crates  truly  insists  that  they  came  not  to  help  their  race,  but  to 
conquer  Sicily.  (See  1. 4, 61.)  This  being  the  case,  the  Rhegines 
could  not  be  censured  because,  though  Chalcidic,  they  were 
unwilling  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  this  second  Sicilian  war.  (1.  6, 
44  and  79.)  For  otherwise,  as  the  Syracusans  themselves  grant 
to  the  Camarinaeans  (1.  6, 80.),  they  ought  not  to  desert  cities 
related  to  them. 

And,  in  truth,  we  see  that  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
were  free  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  their  own  accord 

c  c  2 
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(except  the  Boeotians  and  Eleans,  who  were  ^oHans)  were  all 
Dorians.     On  the  contrary,  the  Achsans  and  Arcadians,  although 
in  Peloponnesus,  raost  of  which  followed  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy, were  either  long  before  they  entered  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy,  or  were  not  very  zealous  or  faithful  allies  ;  and  that 
from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  as  being  sprung  from  another 
race.     In  the  federate  cities  of  the  Athenians  the  thing  is  less 
clear,  because  not  a  few  of  them  acceded  to  the  confederacy  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.     They  had,  therefore,  bound  to  them  all  the 
lonians,  not  only  those  in  Asia  (who  were  properly  called  lonians, 
and  were  the  authors  of  the  defection  from  Pausanias),  but  also 
the  Chalcideeans  and  other  Euboeans  and  their  colonists  in  the 
parts  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  finally,  the 
Ceans,  Andrians,  Tenians,  and  other  islanders.  (1.  7,  57.  Herod.  8, 
4^6  and  48.)  But  in  the  same  confederacies  were  conjoined,  though 
by  compulsion,  not  a  few  Dorians  and  Cohans,  as  the  Methym- 
naeans,  Tenedians,  iEnians,  Rhodians,  and  Cretans;  excepting, 
however,   the   Messenians,   Platseans,  and   Corcyreans,  for    the 
causes  above  mentioned.    After,  indeed,  the  Athenians  had  begun 
to  seek  domination,  and  reduce  the  allies  into  servitude,  they 
eould  no  longer  confide  in  affinity,  as  is  plain  from  the  defection 
of  many  cities  in  Thrace,  and  that  of  Chios  and  Miletus ;  but  that 
having  arisen  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Athenians,  does  not  negative 
what  has  been  said  on  the  force  of  relationship  towards  the  choice 
of  alliance. 

Furthermore,  besides  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  there  yet  existed, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  some  relics  of  the  people 
which  had  formerly  inhabited  most  of  Greece,  and  had  been 
hemmed  up  by  the  migrations  of  the  Dorians,  Thessalians,  and 
Boeotians,  into  narrow  limits  (on  these  see  Strabo  8.  p.  373.),  such 
as  the  Dryopes,  Dolopes,  ^nianes,  Perrhoebi,  and  the  Minyes  of 
Orchomenus  ;  as  also  the  Tyrseni  and  Pelasgi  mentioned  at  1.  4*, 
109.  For  the  most  antient  Pelasgi  (1.  1,  3.)  had  already  vanished, 
unless  the  Arcadians  be  supposed  derived  from  them.  All  these, 
however,  except  the  Arcadians,  were  too  weak  to  add  much 
weight  to  whichever  party  they  acceded  to. 
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CHAR  ra. 

IN  WHICH  IS  CONTAINED  THE  SECOND  THING  CONSIDERED  IN  FORMING 
ALLIANCE ;  A  SIMILAR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS :  PREFACED 
BY  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  CONSTITUTION  IN  THE 
GRECIAN    STATES. 

]Sf  ONE  can  fiul  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  Grecian  nations  and 
cities  were  then  either  ruled  by  thejevo^  or  were  under  a  popular 
government.  For  monarchical  government  (see  1. 1, 13.),  if  we 
except  the  Macedonians^  the  barbarous  £pirot8,  the  savage  Agrs- 
ans  (I.  3,  lll.)y  and  Lacedaemonians  (whose  kings,  however,  were 
subject  to  the  nobles),  was  every  where  done  away.  Instead  of 
kings,  there  had  existed  in  many  of  the  cities  tyranni  (1. 1,  lS.)f 
such  as  Theagenes  at  Megara  (1. 1, 126.)y  Hippocrates  at  Gela 
(1. 6, 5. ),  Gelo  at  Syracuse  (1. 6, 4  and  5.)»  Anaxilaus  at  Rhegium 
(1. 6, 5.)»  Hippoclus  at  Lampsacus  (1. 6,  59.)9  and  the  PisistratidsB 
at  Athens ;  which  last  were  better  Uian  the  rest.  For  these  (well 
knowing  that  the  people,  so  that  they  be  not  oppressed  with  heavy 
taxes,  and  if  gratified  with  petty  gifts,  and  occupied  with  daily 
employment,  will  bear  domination  long  with  patience)  only 
exacted  the  twentieth  of  their  income  from  the  Athenians, 
adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  ofiered  up  splendid 
sacrifices,  &c.  (1.6, 54.  and  2, 13.)  Yet  to  these  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  applied  what  Thucydides  (1. 1, 17*)  truly  affirms  of  all  the 
tyrants  of  Greece,  that  they  consulted  only  the  security  of  their 
persons,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  families  (whence  at  1. 6y 
85.  it  is  said  ia^f^l  rvp^t^^  e^cy  &Xiyo9  t  ri  ft/^Afepey),  and  did  nothing 
memorable.  As  long,  therefore,  as  these  tyrants  reigned,  they 
hindered  Greece  from  flourishing.  Happily,  however,  it  hap« 
pened  that,  a  little  before  the  Persian  war,  Uie  most  and  last  of 
them  (except  the  Sicilian  ones)  were  driven  from  Greece,  by  the 
means  chiefly  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  themselves  never 
experienced  tyraimy.  (1. 1, 18.)  One  such,  however,  is  mentioned 
as  subsisting  in  the  age  of  Thucydides,  Euarchus,  tyrant  of  Asta- 
cus,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians.  (1.  2, 30.)  With  this 
exception,  neither  Greece  nor  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  then  had  any  tyrant. 

So  much  the  more  widely,  therefore,  extended  the  domination 
of  the  JetOf  to  which  monarchical  government  had  at  first  every 
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where  passed ;  which  domination  of  the  few  (oligarchy),  called  by 
the  more  honourable  name  of  the  government  of  the  best  (a  mode- 
rate aristocracy,  1.  3, 81.)  though  those  few  were  not  the  best,  but 
only  the  most  powerful^  and  most  violent.  The  folly  of  the  Jew  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  words  of  Athenagbras,  1. 6,  39.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  there  were,  of  this  government  of  the  few,  tvoo 
kindSy  an  iXiyapx^ot  UrSyofAA^y  and  a  Iwaa-rtia  iAiyttif  avBpSv,  of  which 
distinction,  however,  nothing  else  is  added,  than  that  the  latter  is 
most  contrary  to  law,  and  the  nearest  to  a  tyranny.  This  sub- 
sisted at  Thebes,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
(c.  3,  92.) 

To  all  these  forms  of  government,  in  which  the  laws  have  less 
ruled  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  or  a  few,  was  opposed  popular 
government^  in  which,  according  to  the  laws,  all,  in  private  affairs, 
were  on  an  equality;  but,  as  to  dignity,  according  as  any  one 
excelled  in  any  thing ;  not  for  his  birth  or  rank  in  society,  but 
because  of  his  merit,  he  was  preferred  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  was  not  excluded  from  them  by  poverty. 
(1.  2,  37*)     [But  this  was,  in  truth,  a  mere  legal  fiction.    Edit.] 

Now  as  the  Athenians  themselves  enjoyed  a  popular  govem- 
roent,  so  they  supported  its  cause  in  other  states ;  while  the  La- 
cedaemonians, on  the  contrary,  strove  that  their  allies  should  be 
governed  by  the  few,  just  as  it  was  most  conducive  to  their  inte- 
rest. (1. 1, 19  and  76.  5,  81.)    Wherefore  the  people  (or  the  multi- 
tude) every  where  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  the  nobles  the 
Lacedaemonians   (1.  3, 47  and  82.);  and  from  a  war  of  the  two 
powers  arose  a  contest,  as  of  the  ttoo  races,  so  of  the  txvo  forms  of 
government.     We  must  therefore  scrutinise  which  cities  used  a 
popular,  and  which  an  oligarchical  form  ;  and  thus  it  will  appear 
why  they  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  This 
will  be  noted  in  the  general  tables  which  will  be  subjoined,  so  that 
all  may  be  seen  at  one  view.      In  such  a  war,  however,  that 
seditions  were  very  frequent,  and  there  were  never  wanting  those 
who  sought  to  themselves  change  their  form  of  government,  or 
introduce  such  change  among  others,  none  can  need  to  be  in- 
formed.    How  much,  moreover,  these  dissensions  of  citizens  per- 
turbed the  whole  of  Greece,  and  how  many  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted therein,  may  be  learnt  from  1.  3,  82. 

But,  in  all  these  tumults,  the  nobles  [or  higher  classes]  showed 
themselves  more  violent  and  cruel  than  the  people.  [This  may, 
however,  be  doubted.  Edit.]  These  called  popular  govern- 
ment o/xoXeyovjiA^i^y  ayoiay  (1.6,89.),  «oi^p»ay  (1.  8,  47.)>  «<^«  fvycroy, 
•fri  f(r©y.  (6,  39.)     These,  if  they  could,  would  have  put  the  allies 
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to  death  without  a  trial.  (1.  8. 48.)  These  did  not  cease  to  stir  up 
tumults  and  domestic  disputes  (1.  6,  38.),  and  could  scarcely  be 
kept  from  sedition  by  the  attempt  of  foreign  invaders.  (1.6,  89.)* 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THS   STATE   OF   THE   CITIES,  AND    THE   MODE   IN   WHICH    THEY    GAINED 

THEIR   SUPPORT. 

The  Peloponnesians,  all  inhabiting  the  same  peninsula  (which,  if 
its  inhabitants  were  but  of  one  mind,  could  be  easily  defended 
from  invasion  ),were  readily  induced  to  choose  the  Lacedaemonian^ 
the  most  powerful  people  of  that  country,  as  their  chiefs.  Be- 
sides, most  of  them  were  agriculturists,  and  supported  by  their 
hand-labour  (1.1, 14-1  and  142.),  which  caused  them  to  be  inclined 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  greatest  power  was  in  land  forces, 
but  to  be  tardy  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  people  on  the  sea^ 
coasts.  (1.  1, 120.)  Now,  some  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  the  Co- 
rinthians, Epidaurians,  Pellenians,  also  carried  on  commerce  ;  but 
yet  the  Corinthians,  as  they  had  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
introduced  naval  improvements,  made  triremes,  and  checked 
piracy ;  so  they  then  possessed,  af\er  the  Athenians  and  Corcy- 
raeans,  the  most  powerful  navy.  (1.  1, 36.)  Now,  not  to  say  that 
they  were  Dorians,  and  nourished  an  antient  hatred  against  the 
Athenians,  who  had  aided  the  Megarseans  in  some  disputes  re- 
specting the  limits  of  their  territory  (1.  1, 103.),  the  quarrels 
respecting  Corcyra  and  Potidsea  had  made  them  hostile ;  yet 
they  did  not  venture  to  contest  with  them  by  sea*  Wherefore 
the  whole  confederacy  of  the  I^cedsemonians,  since  even  the 
Boeotians  and  other  people  of  Greece  Proper  had  either  none,  or 
(as  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots)  very  few  ships,  was  terres- 

*  I  omit  the  rest  of  the  learned  writer's  philippic  against  the  higher  classes  in 
Greece,  as  being  whollj  devoid  of  impartiality.  A  very  different,  and  a  far 
juster  representation  b  given  by  Mitford.  Both  parties  were,  indeed,  almost 
equally  guilty  of  enormities ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  higher  classes  at  Athens, 
they  had  so  long  groaned  under  such  an  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  mol),  that  they 
were  surely  excusable  for  wisliing  to  tlirow  off"  their  chains,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  should  not  have  been  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  It  is  plain  that 
Thucydides  himself  greatly  preferred  aristocracy  to  democracy ;  but  he  especially 
wished,  as  appears  ^m  1.  8,  98.,  for  a  **  modtnUe  admixture  of  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy,**  to  which  is  very  applicable  the  adage  tUrpoy  Apurror,     (Edit.) 

C  C   4 
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trial,  and  Peloponnesus  was  its  seat  and  strength.  Therefore  the 
Lacedaemonians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  put  to  death  as 
enemies  all  whom  they  took  by  sea,  not  only  those  who  sided 
with  the  Athenians,  but  also  such  as  were  neutral.  (1. 2, 61  >  3,  52.) 
To  these  the  war  became  most  perilous,  when  the  Athenians  had 
brought  over  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantinseans ;  and  Alci- 
biades  might  with  reason  boast  (1.6,16.)  that  he  had  compelled 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea  to  combat  for  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  confederacy  of  the  Athenians  was  naval ; 
for  whereas,  before  the  Persian  war,  they  had  had  but  a  small 
fleet,  and  that  for  the  most  part  of  fifly-oared  barks,  Themistocles 
first,  between  the  expedition  of  Darius  and  that  of  Xerxes,  in- 
duced them,  then  at  war  with  the  ^ginetes,  to  build  triremes  (1. 1, 
14.),  and  set  about  forming  Piraeus  into  a  port.  (1. 1, 93.)     Soon 
after,  at  the  coming  of  Xerxes,  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
themselves  to  naval  affairs  (1.1,18.);  and,  on  their  endeavours 
proving  successful,  Themistocles  ventured  openly   to  say  that 
they  should  aim  at  the  dominion  of  the  sea.     That  had  been 
before  held  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Carians  and  Phoenicians)  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  Cretans  (1.1,4  and  8.),  the  Corinthians  (1.  1, 13.), 
the  lonians  (1. 1, 13.),  and,  in  other  parts,  by  the  tyrants  of  Sicily. 
(1. 1>  14.)     But  on  the  lonians  being  subdued  by  the  Persians  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  the  iEginetes  alone  could  be  rivals  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  they  were  soon  vanquished  (1.  1, 105-108.) ;  which  vic- 
tory, and  the  obtaining  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  Themistocles 
greatly  assisted  in  procuring  for  his  fellow-citizens  by  completing 
and  fortifying  the  Hraeus.     In  doing  which,  his  first  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  repel  any  new  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Persians. 
(1. 1, 63.)     But  what  had  first  arisen  from  necessity y  that  Pericles 
retained ;  and  he  wished  the  Athenians  to  regard  themselves  as 
islanders  (1. 1, 143.),  perceiving  that  their  empire  rested  on  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  since  their  power  could  not  be  sustained  by 
a  territory  small  and  sterile ;  whereas,  their  fleets  might  be  a 
defence  of  liberty  and  of  popular  government.* 

In  fact,  the  very  form  of  government  suggested  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  aim  at  the  increase  of  land  force ;  and,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  of  naval  power.  For  the  government  of  one,  and  of  a 
few,  employed  heavy-armed,  and,  when  means  could  be  found. 


•  Popular govemmeni.]  Probably,  howerer,  Pericles  had  no  such  thought; 
for  he  was  no  friend  to  democracy,  and  in  truth,  as  Thucydides  himself  says' 
(L  2,  63.],  the  government  of  Athens  was  in  hit  time,  though  nominally  a  demol 
cracy,  yet  really  an  aristocracy,  and  he  a  sort  of  monarch.     (Edit.) 
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cavalry;  because  both  these  kinds  of  senrice  required  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  means  of  the  lower  ranks  cduld  afford.  From  the 
common  people  all  arms  were  withdrawn,  either  by  craft  and 
guile  (see  1. 6, 58*)^  or  by  other  methods ;  and  they  were  scarcely 
put  into  their  hands  even  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the  state.  (1.  S, 
27*)  To  serve  among  the  light-armed  or  marines  the  higher  classes 
refused,  because  their  persons  were  too  valuable  to  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  weapons.  For  such  service  they  employed  the 
Helots.  Thus  even  at  Athens,  where  one  hundred  ships  are 
equipped,  they  are  manned,  besides  the  citizens,  with  the  Metoeci, 
while  the  citizens  of  the  two  first  classes  remain  at  home.  (1. 3, 16.) 
Besides,  the  very  license  of  nautical  life  nourished  a  sense  of 
liberty.  Thus  we  find  the  crew  of  the  Parali  always  adverse  to 
oligarchy  (1.  8, 73*),  and  the  first  to  restore  popular  government 
when  fallen. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  why  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  give 
attention  to  maritime  pursuits.  Hence,  too,  it  followed  that  their 
very  allies  became  studious  of  the  same.  For  islanders,  Greeks, 
Asiatics,  and  others,  far  removed  from  their  country,  and  in  some 
measure,  before  the  Persian  war,  excelling  in  naval  affairs  (L  1, 
13.),  but  also  obnoxious  to  the  perpetual  attacks  of  most  powerful 
barbarians,  and  not  very  strong  in  home-shipping,  from  what  state 
could  they  so  easily  or  speedily  obtain  assistance  as  from  the 
Athenians?  In  like  manner,  the  Athenians  could  by  no  other 
argument  be  induced  to  send  help  to  those  in  need,  than  if  a 
naval,  not  land-alliance,  were  offered.  (1. 1,  35  and  44.) 

From  this  naval  confederacy  arose  the  empire  of  the  tea  ;  for,  by 
degrees,  the  Athenians  deprived  the  federate  states  (except  the 
Chians  and  Lesbians)  of  their  ships  (1.  1,19.),  so  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  only  fleets,  besides  that 
of  the  Athenians,  worthy  of  mention,  were  (alone  of  the  Grecian 
states)  in  the  possession  of  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians  (L  1, 
36.) ;  for  even  the  Syracusans,  though,  under  Gelo  and  Hiero, 
their  navy  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  (1. 1, 14.  Herod.  7, 158.), 
afterwards  so  neglected  it,  that,  when  the  Athenians  passed  over 
with  a  powerful  fleet  into  Sicily,  they  did  not  venture  on  a  sea- 
fight,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  besieged  by  sea  and  land, 
until  they  were  enabled  by  circumstances  to  try  their  fortune. 
The  Corcyreans  had  united  themselves  with  the  Athenians ;  and 
for  bath  nations  the  Corinthians  were  by  no  means  a  match.  (1. 1, 
36.)  With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pericles  boast  (1.  %  62.)  that 
there  was  no  king  or  people  that  could  withstand  their  fleet: 
aware  of  which,  they  treated  the  islanders  with  haughtiness  and 
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insolence.  The  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians,  though  free,  yetf 
as  being  islanders,  were  held  so  much  the  more  in  restraint  (1. 7y 
57*) ;  and  the  Melians,  though  colonists  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
wishing  to  be  neutral,  were  not  permitted.  (See  5, 84,  97, 99*) 

But  although  the  Athenians  were  so  powerful  in  naval  afikirs, 
yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  L#acedsmonian8,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  the  empire  of  Greece,  to  contend  with  them  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  constituted 
the  nature  of  this  war.  This  maritime  contest,  however,  they 
could  not  have  attempted,  had  not  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
driven  first  the  Lesbians,  and  afterwards  the  Chians,  to  revolt. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY,  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ITS  ALLIES, 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WHOLE  ASSOCIATIOK,  AND  THE  METHODS  WHEREBT 
IT   WAS    PRESERVED. 

Of  the  allies  there  were  different  kinds,  both  as  respected  their 
origin^  their  condition,  and  situation  in  regard  to  the  Athenians. 
Of  the  Greeks,  those  who,  because  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  that  war,  formed  alliances  with 
the  Athenians,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  anlient  allies. 
Of  each  such  there  were,  again,  two  kinds,  since  those^  either 
if  they  cultivated  maritime  affairs,  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
Athenians ;  or,  if  their  strength  lay  in  land  forces,  did  it  of  their 
own  accord.  For  all  these,  then,  they  formed  laws  of  association, 
equitable,  indeed,  but  yet  differing  according  to  the  power  and 
usefulness  which  those  allies  contributed ;  for  equity  was  entirely 
preserved  in  the  covenants  and  treaties  with  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineeans,  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  (1.5,47.),  which  were 
to  continue  for  an  hundred  years,  and  by  which  they  engaged  to 
render  mutual  assistance  in  repelling  enemies,  but  not  to  invade 
them ;  so  that  it  was  properly  an  ivifiaxM,  not  ivfAixaxtet, 

According  to  these  treaties,  war  could  only  be  laid  aside  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  federate  states.  To  soldiers  sent  in 
aid,  the  state  which  sent  them  was  to  supply  support  up  to  the 
thirtieth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  city  which  had  sent  for  the 
assistance ;  after  which  time,  the  money  expended  in  provisions 
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was  to  be  paid  by  the  state  which  sent  for  the  aid.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  state  which  called  out  the  allies  should  have  the  leading 
of  the  troops  as  long  as  the  war  should  continue  in  its  territory ; 
but  if  an  expedition  were  undertaken  in  common,  the  leading 
should  be  common  to  all  [and  taken  in  turn.  Edit.].  Therefore, 
all  these  nations  were  /(r^^f«i  and  M/^oipoi.  Not  very  different  was 
the  treaty  of  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  concluded  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  with 
the  Athenians.  (1. 2, 68.     See  also  1.  3,  95  and  107.) 

But  so  great  an  equality  of  rights  the  Athenians  would  not  have 
granted  these  people,  had  they  not  been  powerful  by  land,  and 
safe  from  their  attacks.  As  to  the  maritime  states,  which,  in  this 
war,  had  implored  their  aid,  or  were  compelled  to  follow  them, 
we  see  less  equitable  laws  laid  down  for  them.  These  were  not,  if 
peace  were  treated  of,  asked  for  their  opinion,  and  the  principal 
authority  they  were  always  expected  to  yield  to  the  Athenians. 
And  although  the  Corcyreans  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
only  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  (1. 1,  44-.),  yet  they  after- 
wards concluded  one  offensive  and  defensive :  still,  though  they 
had  a  considerable  fleet,  we  do  not  find  any  ambassadors  from 
either  these  or  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians.*  (1.4, 117* 
and  5,  17.)  Nay,  even  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  although  the 
Thurians,  Metapon tines,  Naxians,  Catanaeans,  and  the  Athenians 
professed  (1. 6y  84.)  that  they  came  to  Sicily  to  procure  full  liberty 
and  power  for  all,  yet  the  chief  direction  of  the  army  was  always 
with  them.-\  It  was,  no  doubt,  different  in  the  former  Sicilian 
war,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  present  with  a  small  fleet,  and 
their  allies  consisted,  besides  the  Naxians  and  Catanseans,  of  the 
Leontines,  Camarinsans,  and  Rhegines  (1.  3,  86.)i  when  the  con- 
federacy was  more  upon  an  equality,  as,  indeed,  the  terms  of  the 
general  peace  (1. 4,  58-65.)  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Far  worse  was  the  condition  of  those  old  allies  who,  in  the 
Persian  war,  disgusted  at  the  pride  of  Pausanias,  had  chosen  the 
Athenians  for  their  leaders.     At  first,  indeed,  the  condition  of 


*  The  reason,  perhaps,  was,  that  the  power  of  the  Corcyrarans  was  by  that  time 
brought  down  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians  had 
really  never  acted  as  more  than  defensive  allies;  consequently  their  consent  to  the 
peace  was  not  necessary  to  be  asked.     (Edit.) 

f  And  bow  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  infinite  inferiority  of  each 
St  ate  to  Athens  ?  for  as  to  the  condition,  just  mentioned,  of  taking  the  lead  by 
rotation,  it  was  only  suitable  to,  and  practicable  in,  a  confederacy  of  states  with 
something  of  equality.  Besides,  here  the  Athenians  were  prindpaU ;  not,  as  in 
the  former  Sicilian  war,  seconds. 
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these  also  was  equal  and  just :  they  were  each  independeDt,  aod 
deliberated  on  the  commoD  interests  in  the  congresses  held  at 
Delos.  (1. 1,  96  and  970     Now,  the  avowed  purpose  o£  the  con- 
federacy was  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Persians  for  the  injuries 
they  inflicted  on  Greece.     For  this  war  some  contributed  money, 
others  ships  (1. 1,  96.))  according  to  a  rate  fixed  by  Aristides;  and 
the  Athenians  carried  on  the  expeditions  on  a  principle  of  equa- 
lity. (1. 1,  99.)     The  money  contributed,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  talents  annually,  was  preserved  at  Delos,  and 
public  treasurers  of  Greece  took  care  of  it ;  appointed,  however, 
by  the  Athenians.     Yet  the  nature  of  this  association  was  pre- 
sently changed.     The  first  cause  of  which  mutation  was  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  allies,  who,  cather  than  go  themselves  to  the  war, 
chose  to  pay  the  expenses  of  it  to  the  Athenians.   Thus  those,  by 
the  money  contributed  by  the  allies,  increased  their  fleet ;  wliile 
the  allies  were  unprepared  for  war.  (1. 1,  99.)     By  and  by,  some, 
weary  of  these  perpetual  payments,  neglected  to  send  the  money 
due.  (c.  99)     The  Athenians  then,  seizing  this  opportunity,  went 
to  war  against  them,  beginning  with  the  weaker,  lest,  if  they  had 
attacked  the  more  powerful  first,  there  might  be  a  combination, 
and  a  rallying  point.  (1.3, 11.)     The  allies,  too,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  their  sufirages,  could  not  all  pursue  one  common 
counsel ;  by  reason  of  which  the  Athenians  (as  afterwards  did  the 
Romans)  sv^bdued  them  singly,  as  each  revolted,  or  failed  in  mili- 
tary service,  or  made  war  one  upon  another  (as  the  Samians,  1.  1, 
115.),  or  for  some  other  specious  cause.  (1.6,76.)     Thus  they 
deprived  them  all  of  ships,  except  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  and 
imposed  a  tribute  (1. 1,  19.),  the  amount  of  which  they  afterwards 
increased,  and  also  removed  the  treasury  to  Athens. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  those 
old  perpetual  allies,  the  following  alone  were  free  from  tribute, 
and  independent :  —  The  PltUceans  and  Messenians  ofNaupadus, 
as  well  for  their  situation  as  for  their  hatred  towards  the  Thebans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  and  fidelity  towards  the  Athenians;  then 
the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  because  they  were  the  most  powerful 
islanders  in  the  iEgean  sea,  and  had  always  shown  especial  respect 
to  the  principal  men  at  Athens.  (1.  3, 11.)  Such  allies  contributed 
ships  only  (1.  7,  57.) ;  yet  even  these  were  only  free  in  the  same 
way  as  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  i.  e.  in  name  (1.  3, 10.) ;  whence 
an  uvot/Xof  otvrwofAla  is  (at  1.  8,  61.)  opposed  to  full  liberty,  rjf^yrixpvc 
iXiv^tpU.  We  never  find  their  opinion  taken  on  war  or  peace ;  but  to 
whatever  wars  they  were  called,  they  were  bound  to  send  ships 
and  soldiers,  to  fight  under  the  command  of  the  Athenians.  (1.  8, 
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9. )  And  even  this  slender  portion  of  liberty  was  taken  away  from 
the  Lesbians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  defection,  and  only 
continued  to  the  Methymnsans  (1. 3,  50.  7, 57.),  and  afterwards 
given  to  the  Samians. 

There  were  also  those  who  were  free,  and  lived  under  their  own 
laws,  but  yet  were  tributary.  Of  such  there  were  none  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
we  find  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus, 
the  Mecybemsans,  Samaeans,  Singseans. 

The  rest  of  the  old  allies  were  all  reduced  to  servitude  (see 
1.  3,  10.  and  1,  18.),  i.  e.  from  free  allies  had  been  made  sub- 
ject (&«i}xooi),  tributary  (f^pev  viroTiAcr;),  and  compelled  to  plead  all 
their  causes  of  contracts,  except  the  smaller  ones,  at  Athens.  (1.  1. 
77.)  They  were  deprived  of  ships;  but,  besides  contributing 
moneyj  they  sometimes  sent  to  the  wars  heavy-armed,  but  more 
frequently  light-armed,  soldiers.  The  commanders  of  these 
troops,  we  need  not  doubt,  were  Athenians.  Such  being  the 
state  of  things,  Athens,  instead  of  having  the  pre-eminence 
among,  had  obtained  the  dominion  or  tyranny  (rvyx3ni^\  over  the 
allies  (1.  3,  57.),  and  was  called  r^faw^tlXi^  (1.  1,  122.) 

This  domination  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  amplify, 
both  by  specious  words  and  craft,  and  by  open  force,  united  with 
the  methods  sedulity  and  severity.  The  specious  argument, 
urged  by  the  Attic  orators,  was,  that  the  rule  they  bore  was  due 
to  them  for  the  unwearied  activity  they  had  shown  in  the  Persian 
war,  and  that  the  allies  were  not  deserving  of  freedom,  as  having 
carried  on  war  against  Greece  with  the  Persians.  (1.  6,  82  and 
83.  1,  74  and  75.)  In  order  to  set  their  crime  in  a  stronger 
light,  and  show  that  themselves  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  had  a  right 
over  them,  they  spoke  of  them  as  their  cohnies  (1.  6, 82.),  though 
fbw  of  them  were  colonies  of  Athens.  Again,  they  pretended  that 
they  were  every  where  the  assertors  of  the  lonians  and  popular 
government,  against  the  Dorians  and  the  higher  classes,  although 
the  falsity  of  this  pretence,  as  regarded  the  Chalcidseans,  is  proved 
by  Hermocrates.  (1. 4,  61.  6, 76  and  79.)  And,  indeed,  where  their 
orators  hoped  they  could  strike  terror  by  a  confident  strain  of 
speaking,  they  did  not  dissemble  their  views,  but  frankly  avowed 
that  they  acted  on  the  customary  principle,  <*  that  the  weaker 
must  be  governed  by  the  stronger  ;"  they  did  not  say  their  domi- 
nation wBHjusty  since  justice  was  to  be  preserved  only  amongst 
equals,  but  that  <<  what  the  great  demand  the  little  must  concede." 
(1.  5,  89.)  Their  sedulity^  or  readiness  to  serve  others,  they 
evinced  from  the  assistance  they  always  gave  when  called  upon  by 
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any  Greeks  in  distress.  Thus  despising  quiet,  they  declined  no 
labour  to  subjugate  the  free,  and  keep  in  check  the  subject  states. 
On  this  principle,  they  intermeddled  in  every  affair  from  which 
they  could  derive  benefit  to  themselves.  Hence  they  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  Corey raeans  (1.  1,  32.),  though  they  received  no 
benefit  from  them ;  with  the  Chalcidaeans  in  Sicily,  though  never 
assisted  by  them  (1.  4>,  61.);  nay*  they  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
Egestans,  Barbarians,  against  the  Selinuntians,  though  Grecians, 
and  though  the  former  were  the  aggressors  (1.  6, 11  and  13.) ;  nay, 
they  brought  assistance  to  those  who  never  called  them  in.  (L  6, 
87.)  Their  severity  appears  from  this,  that  even  on  bare  suspicion 
they  demolished  city  walls,  and  demanded  hostages,  as  in  the  case 
of  Potidaca  (1.  1,  56*)  and  Chios  (1.6,  51.)  The  i£ginetes,  for  a 
similar  suspicion,  they  expelled  from  the  island  (1.2,  27.),  and  in 
like  manner  the  Delians  (1. 5,  1.),  whom  afterwards  they  were,  by 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  to  restore.  (1.  5,  32.)  Defection  they 
punished  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  (See  1. 3,  56,  3,  50.  5,  32  and 
116.  5,3.  3,  34.  6,58.  3,2.) 

Since,  therefore,  they  disdained  no  mode,  however  base,  of 
acquiring  or  preserving  their  empire,  the  number  of  their  subject- 
allies  had  become  great.  (See  the  table  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, paulo  infr.) 

Such  an  association  would  have  been  formidable  indeed,  if  the 
fidelity  of  the  allies  could  have  been  relied  on ;  but,  disgusted  by 
the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  most  of  them  seized  occasions  for  re- 
volting. Wherefore,  before  the  Peloponnesians  had  broken  out, 
the  Potidaeans,  Chalcidaeans,  and  Bottiseans  had  revolted,  of  whom 
the  former  scarcely,  at  a  heavy  expense,  subdued  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war  (1.  2,  70.),  and  the  rest  never.  In  the  fourth  year 
followed  the  Lesbian  revolt,  which  was  happily  repressed.  Four 
years  after,  when  Brasidas  had  gone  to  the  Chalcidaeans,  Acan- 
thus, Stagirus  (1.  4,  88.),  Argilus  (c.  103.),  Amphipolis  (c.  106.), 
Scione  (c.  120.),  Mende  (123.),  and  other  cities  passed  over  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  of  which  but  few  were  recovered.  After  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  allies  contended  who 
should  first  revolt ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  weaker  states,  the 
Chians  and  Erythraeans  (1.  8,  111.),  the  Milesians (c.  17.),  the  Rho- 
dians  (c.  44.),  the  Abydians  (c.  62.),  the  Byzantines  (c.  80.),  and 
the  Eubceans,  passed  over  from  the  Athenian  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  Besides,  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  in 
some  cities  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  seems  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished, because  there  were  also  Persian  garrisons  in  them ;  as  at 
least  was  the  case  for  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  Tamos 
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was  prsfect  in  Ionia ;  though  afterwards,  partly  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians themselves,  the  Persian  garrisons  were  expelled. 

Thus  far  we  have  enumerated  the  federate  states  of  the  Athe^ 
nians  among  the  Greeks.  With  which  allies  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded certain  states  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  or  inimical  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  entered  on  the  lists  of  neither  alliance.  Such 
are  the  Phocians,  Ozolian  Locrians,  CEtseans,  iEnianes,  Dolopians, 
Melians  (1.5,51.  and  7,3),  and,  indeed,  the  Thessalians  in 
general.  These,  although  they  had  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  which  they,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  sent 
them  some  horse  (1.  2,  22,),  yet  did  not  afterwards  renew  this 
alliance ;  nay,  they  granted  (though  with  difficulty)  a  passage 
through  their  territories  to  Brasidas.  (1.  4,  78.) 

There  yet  remain  the  Barbarians  joined  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysse,  whose  alliance  (procured  for  the  Athenians  by  Nympho- 
dorus,  2,  29.)  might  have  had  the  greatest  weight  in  determining 
the   event  of  the  war,    if  the   Athenians  could   have   confided 
in  him,  and  his  friendship  had  been  more  lasting.  The  connection 
with  the  Odomanti,  another  Thracian  people  (1.  5,  6.),  was  of  less 
moment,  as  was  also  that  with  some  princes  of  Macedonia,  espe* 
cially  Philippus  and  Derda  (1.  1,  570>  ^ot  to  mention  the  fickle 
Perdiccas.     There  was  also  a  connection  with  certain  tribes  about 
Athos,  who  seem  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  Athenians,  as 
the  Pelasgi,  the  Tyrseni,  the  Edones,  and  others  (1. 4,  109.),  of 
which  some  revolted  to  Brasidas.     The  Lacedaemonians  and  Per* 
diccas  had,  indeed,  to  combat  with  the  Lyncestians  (1.  4,  124.) ; 
but  whether  the  Athenians  were  ever  at  treaty  with  these,  may  be 
doubted.     In  Italy  there  was   a  friendship,    of  long   standing, 
between  them  and  the  Messenians,  from  whom  they,  in  the  Sici* 
lian  war,  received  some  darters.  (1. 7, 33.)     The  few  Tyrseni  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  are  hardly  worth  mentioning    (1.  6, 
103.  7,  57) ;  [and  yet  they  decided  the  fortune  of  one  battle. 
Edit.]     In  Sicily,  of  the  Barbarians  there  were  allied  with  them 
the  Egestans  (1.  6,  6.)  and  the  Siculi,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians  [and  such  also  as  had  been  all  along  independent. 
Edit.] 
The 'following  is  a  view  of  the  whole  Athenian  confederacy :  -* 
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THE  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY. 


A.   GRECIANS. 


I.  Old  Allies. 


Cidesy  Commonwealths,  Nations,  and 
Countries. 


Race. 


(a)  Independent  Allies,  1.  S,  10. 

{(la)  Independent  and  not  Tributary. 

Of  assured  fidelity :  — 
Messenians  at  Naupactus 
Platseans,  apart  from  the  other  ) 

Boeotians  -  -     ) 

Less  to  be  relied  on :  — 
The  Lesbians,  who  contributed' 

ships. 
The  cities  free ;  as  Mytilene,  Era- 

8us,Pyrrha^nti8sa,Methyrona. 

(The  Mytilenaeans  had  some  ^ 

territory  on  the  opposite  coast 

of  the  continent,  called  the 

Actaean  cities.) 

Chians,  furnishing  ships.  (These 
had  also  some  islets,  called  the 
GSnussse) 


W)  Independent^  but  Tributary. 

Before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  none ; 
but  afterwards  some  cities  in 
Thrace. 


(P)  Colonies,  and  such  as  had 
been  allotted  out. 

Faithful  before  the  war :  — 
Scyrus. 
Lemnus. 

Imbrus.  V 

Naxus. 

Andros.    (Tenos?  Ceos?) 
Hestisea.    (Chalcis  Eub.?j 


Dorians. 
.£olians 


£olian8 


lonians 


Athenian. 


Form  of  Gorem^ 
ment. 


Democracy. 


call- 


C  Oligarchy,  c 
\  ed  Proeari. 


{Oligarchy,  or  a 
mixed  govern- 
ment, with  a  se* 
nate,  or  council. 


f 
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CiCiciy  Comnionwealths,  Nations,  and 
CouDtriei. 


Colonized,  or  allotted  out  in  the' 
war: — 

MgmtL 

PotidflMU 

Lesbos  (except  Methymna). 

Scione. 

Melos 
Unstable,  afterwards  revolted: — 

Amphipolis. 

Eion  (its  port) 
Thurians,  until  the  faction  oppoi 

to  Athens  gained  the  roasteiy. 


(y)  Dependent  and  Tributary 
Allies. 

Boeotia,  Oropus,  Eubcea,  £retrians,  I 
Chalcideans,  Carystians,  Mace-^ 
donia,  Methone  -      I 

The  parts  about  Thrace,  a  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  sea 
coast  which  haa  been  colonized 
by  the  Athenians :  — 
Chalcideans  (city  Olvnthus) 
Botdaeans  (cities  Scorns,  Spartolus, 

and  Sinpus). 
Potidsea.    [AH  these  revolted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.] 

Scione 

Mende 

Torone  -  -  - 

Sane,  and  other  cities  of  the  Acte. 

Acanthus. 

Stagirus 

Galepsus. 

OEIsume 

Aigilus 

Thasus        -  - 

Thrace,  i£nians 
Hellespontians,  as  Sestus. 
Bvzantium,  which  revolted  01. 92, 1 . 
Chalcedon 


\ 


Athenian. 


Part  Athenian, 
but  mostly  a 
mixed  race. 


lonians  from  the 
Athenians,  ex- 
cept the  Ca- 
rystians, who 
were  Dryopes 


Colony  of  the 
Connthians 

Of  Achaic  ori- 
gin. 

Rretrian  colony. 

Chalcidic 

Andrian  colonies. 


Thanan  colonies. 
Andrian  colony. 
Parian  colony 
JEolians, 

Colony  of  M^gara 
Colony  of  M^gara. 


Democracy. 


Democracy. 


iArchons,  or 
epidemiurgL 


Democracy. 


I 


Democracy  till 
Ol.  99. 


▼OL.  III. 
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Cities,  Commonwealtlis,  NatioDs,  and 
Countries. 


} 


Cyzicus.  ) 

Lampsacus  -  -     } 

Abydus,  which  revolted  01.  92,  1.  < 

^ob'ans,  such  as  Cyme,  which 

revolted 
Tenedos        -  .  . 

lonians  —  as, 

Phocgea,  which  revolted. 

Clazomense,  which  revolted,  but 
was  subdued.* 

£rythrsan8,  who  revolted  01. 
92,  1. 

Ers. 

Teos.  i 

Lebedos  -  -     J 

Colophon  and  Notium 

Myus. 

Miletus. 

Samos,  to  which  the  Athenians 
granted  independence,  Ol.  92, 
1 .  for  its  fidelity 

Caria,  maritime  parts. 

Thorians,  adjoining  to  the  Carians. 

Halicamassus. 

Cnidus,  which  revolted  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily 

Rhodes,  which  revolted, 01. 92,  l . 
attached    to  which   was   the  ( 
island  Chalcc;  cities  Lindus,  / 
Jelusos,  and  Caminus         -     J 

Cos. 

Islands  situated  between  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Crete  towards  the 
east,  and  the  other  Cyclades. 

Icarus. 

Myconus. 

Delos 

Some  Cretans,  as  the  Polichnitse, 
and  the  Gortynians 


•-1 


Race. 


Milesian  colony  ? 

Phocian  or  Mile- 
sian colony. 

Milesian  colony. 

iEolic. 


lonians. 


lonians 


Dorians. 


lonians. 
Dorians,  mixed 
with  others. 


Fonn  of  Govern. 
ment. 


\ 


Democracy  till 
Ol.  92. 


In  sedition. 


(  Oligarchy  till 
\      01.  93,  1. 


r  Oligarchy  and 
\    sedition. 
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S.   New  Allies. 


Countries  and  Nations,  Cities^ 
Commonwealths,  and  Tribes. 


(a)  Independent,  but  held  in 
somewhat  of  Subjection. 


Islanders  ofthe  Ionian  sea^alliesfrom 
the  beginning  of  the  war: — 

Corc}'neans 
Cephallenians  —  Cities :  — 

Palcis,  Cranii,  Samsei,  Pronasi. 
Siceliots :  — 

Zacynthians 

Naxians 


\ 


Catanarans. 
Leontines 
Italiots,  Metapontians 

(/3)  Independent,  and  with 
equal  Suffrage. 

Acamanians,  all  except  the^niadae. 
They  dwelt  in  petty  towns,  Stra- 
t08  the  capital 
Ainphilochians,  capital  Argos  Aro- 

philochicum. 
Argives: — The    ^nerali^,    and' 
with  the  exception  of  tne  Epi- 
daurians ;  in  alliance  with  them   *> 
were  the  Cleonaeans  and  the  Or-  I 
neatas  -  -     J 

Those  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Laccdsmonians ;  as  the 
Eleans    (.Eolians),     Mantinaeans 
(Arcadians^ ; 
And  in  the  first  Sicilian  war :  — 
Camarineans  (Dorians,  but  at  en* 

mity  with  Sjrracuse). 
Rhegines  (Chalcid«»ni  and  Mea. 
senians). 


Dorians  from 
Corinth 


Achaean  colonists 
Colonists  of  the 
Leontines 

Chalcideans 

from  Eaboea. 
Achaeans. 


Argires. 


Doriant 


Form  of  Gorem- 
ment. 


Democracy, 

Council 

(but  in  sedition.) 


>Democracj. 
Section. 


r  Democracy, 
J  A  council, 
1  The  80  artupflB 
C    (in  sedition.) 
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Countries,  Cities,  Commonwealths,  ai)d 
Tribes. 

Race. 

Form  of  Govem- 
ment. 

(y)  'I'hose  who  favoured  the 
Cause   of  the   Athenians, 
though  not  under  an  actual 
Treaty  of  Alliance. 

Thessaly :  — 

The   cities  of  the  Pharsalians,  ^ 
Cranonians,  Gyrtonians,  Phe-  > 
rseans,  Lorissaeans,  Pirasians.    } 
Subject  to  the  Thessalians :  — 
Persebians. 
Magnetes. 
Achseans  of  Pthiotis :  — 
Borderers  on  Thessaly. 
Melians. 

Paralians,  lercans. 
Trachians,  friendly  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians:— 
(Etiaeans,  iEnianes,  Delphians. 
Phocis,  except  the  Delphians,  inde- 
pendent, and  attached  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians. 
Locris;  the  Ozolian'Locrians  dwelling 

in  small  scattered  villages. 
Demi  (or  clans);  Amphissaeans,  who 
favoured  the  Lacedaemonians :  — • 
Myonians,  Ipneans,  Messapians, 
Tritsans,  Chalaeans,  To  opho- 
nians,    Hessians,   iEanthians, 
Olpaeans,  Hyaeans. 

M 

C  Government  in 
<     the  hands  of 
Q    the  powerful. 

B.    BARBARIANS. 


Countries  and  Nations. 


Thrace 


The  parts  about  Thrace 


Tribes  and  Cities. 


The  kingdom  of  Odrysia 

Odomantians. 

Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians,  and 
others. 

Some  of  the  Macedonians. 

Lyncestae,  who,  at  least, 
were  at  war  with  Per- 
diccas  and  Brasidiis 


Form  of  Govenu 
ment. 


Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 
PhUip, 
Derdusy  &c. 

Monarchy. 
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Countries  and  Nations. 

Tribes  and  Cities. 

Form  of  Gorem- 
menu 

Sicily                 -        •     1 
Italy 

Siculi ;  mostly  revolting  > 
from  Syracuse.             ) 

Egestseans,   who    were 
Elymians. 

Messapians;  a  nation  of  ) 
the  Japygie.                  ) 

Some    Tyrsenians,  who 
joined   the  Athenians 
from   hostility  to  the 
Syracusans. 

Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 
Artas. 

CHAP.  VI. 


THE   ABILITY    FOR   WAR,  AND   THE   METHOD   OF   CARRYING   IT    ON,  IN   THS 
ATHENIAN    CONFEDERACY,   AND   FRINCIFALLY   AMONG   THE   ATHENIANS. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  though  our  conceptions  of  the  Athenian  power  must 
be  imperfect,  from  our  ignorance  of  other  allies  of  whom  no 
mention  is  preserved.  [These,  however,  can  have  been  but  very 
few,  and  of  inconsiderable  importance.  Edit.]  We  will  now  pro* 
ceed  to  notice  the  xjoealth  and  potver  of  the  confederacy,  whether 
as  consisting  in  riches,  or  shipping,  or  soldiers,  all  carefully  noted 
•by  Thucydides.*  (I.  2,  13.) 

The  money  of  the  Athenians  was  partly  laid  up  in  the  treasury, 
and  partly  consisted  in  annual  revenue.     In  the  treasury,  deduct- 
ing three  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  which  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  vestibules  of  the  citadel  and  other  edifices,  and  on 
the  siege  of  Potida;a,  there  remained  six  thousand  talents ;  besides 
five  hundred  talents  of  gold  and  silver  uncoined,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  presents,  sacred  vessels,  and  Median  spoils ;  and  be- 
sides this  was  money  laid  up  in  the  temples,  and  the  golden  vest  of 
Minerva,  of  thirty  talents,  so  artfully  made  that  it  was  removable. 
Every  year,  too,  besides  the  rest  of  the  income  of  the  state  (from 
the  public  demesnes,  mines,  customs,  tax  on  foreign  sojourners, 
and  many  other  items,  diligently  treated  on  by  Boeckh.  CEcon. 
Publ.  Ath.  1. 3.,  of  which,  however,  only  the  income  from  land, 
and  the  judgments  in  the  courts  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides), 
the  tribute  paid  bythtjlBief  amounted  to  six  hundred  talents. 
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How  much  each  paid  does  not  appear,  except  that  the  C  jtheriana 
were  rated  at  four  talents.  (1. 4, 57)  [That,  however,  was  a  oiere 
quit-rent.  Edit]  The  sum  of  the  whole  amounted  (according  to 
Xen.  Anab.7)  !» 26.)  to  a  thousand  talents  ;  which  sum  was  much 
increased  in  the  war,  one  thousand  two  hundred  talents  being  ex- 
acted from  the  allies  only.  (See  Boeckh.  p.  431.)  But  this  large 
sum  began  rapidly  to  be  exhausted,  since  the  war  was  very  ex- 
pensive, as  we  may  infer  from  the  charges  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
dsa,  and  considering  that  two  hundred  and  fifVy  ships,  which,  in 
the  summer  of  the  fourth  year,  were  all  equipped  and  in  service, 
must  have  occasioned  a  heavy  expense.  Add,  too,  that,  at  the 
Tery  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Chalcidaeans,  Bottioeans,  and  other 
tributary  allies  revolted  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  ravaged  Attica  itself 
with  incursions ;  and  the  Locri  Opuntii  endeavoured  to  devastate 
Euboea,  and  the  Megaraeans  other  parts  of  the  sea  with  predatory 
privateers.  (1.  2,  32,  60.  3,51.)  A  thousand  talents,  too,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  were  put  aside  for  the  last  emergency  ;  so 
that,  in  the  fourth  year,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  contri- 
bute money  from  their  private  purses.  (1.  3, 19.)  Whether,  besides 
the  ordinary  tribute,  any  extraordinary  sums  were  collected  from 
the  allies,  does  not  appear.  Ships  were,  indeed,  sent  to  them  to 
collect  money  (1.  4, 75.),  but  whether  this  was  the  tribute  itself, 
or  arrears,  is  not  clear.  We  are,  however,  to  remember  that 
ships  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  sent  to  Caria  and  Lycia  (1.  2,  69.), 
of  which  the  latter,  at  least,  was  never  tributary  to  the  Athenians, 
as  far  as  we  know.  In  the  course  of  the  truce  the  city  had  some- 
what recovered  itself  (1. 6,  26.),  when  the  expedition  to  Sicily  that 
followed  overwhelmed  them  with  expense.  (1.6,31.)  The  forti- 
fying, too,  of  Decelea  was  an  extreme  injury ;  for  the  Athenians 
were  quite  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  territory,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  slaves  deserted ;  vast  herds  of  cattle  perished, 
horses  were  lost  or  lamed,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  had  to  be 
imported  from  Eubcea,  by  a  very  circuitous  and  expensive  way» 
for  the  use  of  the  city.  The  revenue  then  falling  off,  and  the 
expenses,  in  so  great  a  war,  increasing,  they  were  compelled,  in 
the  year  of  the  Olyrap.  91, 2.,  to  levy  on  the  allies  a  tax  of  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  goods  imported  or  exported  by  sea,  instead  of 
the  tribute,  thinking  that  thus  more  money  would  come  into  the 
treasury.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  calamity  in  Sicily, 
they  contracted  their  expenses  (1.  8,  4.) ;  and,  after  the  defection 
of  Chios,  they  even  resorted  to  those  one  thousand  talents  re- 
served for  emergency.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  since  the 
other  cities  of  Ionia,  from  which  the  greater  revenue  was  derived 
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followed  the  example  of  Chios.  Such  is  the  substance  of  what 
Thucydides  says  respecting  the  income  and  expenses  of  the 
state,  except  that  the  Thracian  mercenaries  received  a  drachma  a 
day,  and  the  soldiers  at  Potidaea  two  drachmas* 

Of  triremes  fit  for  service,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there 
were  three  hundred  (1. 2, 13. ),  of  which  one  hundred  were  retained 
for  the  defence  of  Attica,  Eubcea,  and  Salamis.  (1.  S,  24.)  In  the 
fourth  year,  two  hundred  and  ^(iy  were  in  service.  (1.  S,  17.)  To 
the  Athenian  fleet  may  be  added  that  of  the  Corcyrssans,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  (1.1,25);  and  of  the 
Chians  and  Lesbians,  who,  in  the  second  year,  accompanied  the 
Athenians  with  fifty  sail.  (1.  2,  56*)  Triremes  were  divided  into 
rooifi'Saiiingf  or  fit  for  naval  battle,  and  those  formed  to  admit  the 
conveyance  of  soldiers^  arfanvrtht^  or  cvXtrayvyoL  There  were  also 
Hippagi,  horse-transports.  (1. 2,  56.)  There  were,  too,  other  ships 
destined  for  other  uses,  such  as  vrpa-niyttt^  yifi^,  ^ptvpi^tf  (1. 4, 
13.),  ir^ofvXax/df(  (1. 1,  1 17.),  the  Salarainia  and  the  Paralus.  Besides 
triremes,  there  were  light  barks,  Xctt^  irXora  (1.2,83.),  long  barks  for 
war,  irXor»  fxaxp^  (1.1,  14.),  privateering  barks,  and  swift-sailing 
ones,  Pentecontors  (of  fifty  oars),  KiXifna,  or  cock-boats,  A/uifiipix^, 

(1.  4,  67.),  xarijpij  irXora.  (1.4,  1 18.) 

To  the  equipping  and  manning  of  fleets  were  required  (not  to 
mention  the  iftpivw^  or  supernumeraries  (1. 1, 10.)>  divers  (1.  4,  26.) 
seamen  (vaZrau),  rowers  (^iri^pfo'/s,   Ipirai,  K«nn}XaTa<,  ^payrrai,  ^oX^- 

fuoi),  who  were  composed  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners.  These 
latter  the  Peloponnesians  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  draw  away 
by  higher  pay.  (1. 1, 121.)  The  ships  were  manned  both  by  citi- 
zens, and,  when  need  required,  by  the  fi^TMKe<,  or  sojourners ;  and 
these  latter  continued  to  roan  the  fleet  till  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war.  (1.  3, 16*)  Seven  hundred  marines  of  the  lowest  class  (^ifrif) 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sicily  (1.6,  43.) ;  but,  in  the  Ionic 
war,  they  were  drafted  from  the  heavy-armed.  (1.  8,24.)  What  was 
the  number  of  all  sorts  on  board  a  trireme  does  not  appear  from 
Thucydides.  *  We  only  know  that,  in  forty  triremes,  five  hundred 
and  ten  heavy-armed  were  conveyed  to  Sicily.  [No  proportion, 
however,  can  be  imagined  between  the  number  of  ships  and  the 
number  of  heavy-armed.  Edit.]  The  soldiers  sometimes  them- 
selves rowed  the  ships.  (See  1. 1, 10.  3, 18.  6,  91.)  Even  in  other 
respects,  the  different  offices  of  sailors  were,  in  case  of  necessity, 


•  The  Editor  is,  however,  of  another  opinion,  and  thinks  tliat  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  l)y  Thucydides,  and  ceruioly  by  oiher  writers^  what  was  the 
average  number.     Set  1. 8,  S9.  and  note. 
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iDterchanged.  Thu«  Demosthenes  arms  his  sulors  with  shield^ 
and  makes  them  fight  on  land.  (1.  4,  d.)  Gylippus,  too  (1. 7$  !•)> 
procures  arms  for  his  sailors ;  and,  in  the  descent  on  Sphacteria 
(1.  4,  32.),  when  all  but  the  Thalamii  took  arms  in  the  attack.^^ 
The  expenses  in  fitting  out  a  ship  were  supplied  not  only  bj  the 
state,  but  by  private  persons.  The  state  provided  the  empty 
ships,  manned  them,  and  gave  the  pay  to  the  crews,  commonly 
three  oboli  a  day  (1. 8,  45.) ;  sometimes,  however,  a  drachma.  (L  3> 
17.  6,  31.)  Private  individuals  who  filled  the  post  of  trierarchs 
furnished  the  equipments,  and  also  some  extraordinary  gratuities, 
in  addition  to  the  pay.  llie  fleets  were  commanded  mostly  by 
several  admirals,  sometimes  by  one  only.  (See  1. 1, 46  and  51.  h 
51  and  16.  The  ships  had  their  trierarchs  or  captains,  masters, 
or  steersmen,  and  ctlcustce,  like  our  bo<iiswainSf  besides  other  lower 
officers* 

In  naval  war,  the  daring  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  was  of  the 
highest  order.  Phormio,  with  twenty  ships,  attacks  forty-seven 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  puts  them  to  flight  (1.2,  83).  The 
same  officer,  with  the  same  twenty  ships,  maintains  a  dubious 
engagement  with  seventy-seven  Peloponnesian  ones.  (1.  2,  87*) 
And,  upon  the  who.'e,  the  Athenians  had  adopted  the  notion  that 
they  ought  not  to  give  way  to  ant/  number  of  Peloponnesians. 
Therefore,  they  conceived  themselves  conquered  by  the  Corin- 
thians (famous  as  they  were  for  naval  skill),  because  they  had  not 
carried  off  a  decisive  victory;  and  the  Corinthians  claimed  the 
victory,  because  not  defeated.  (1. 7»  34.) 

The  form  adopted  in  ranging  the  ships  was  various.  Very  often 
the  vessels  followed  each  other,  one  by  one,  as  Phormio*s  did  in 
each  of  his  battles;  whici^  was  called  M  x/^«c  irXirv.  We  have  also 
the  expressions  M  Ktpec^  and  xara  i^^lav  raa-a-Ba^ai,  (I.  2,  83  and  90. ) 
The  battles  themselves  were  either  regular  and  scientific,  or 
tumultuary,  and  similar  to  land  engagements.  (1.1,49.)  In  the 
regular  engagements,  such  as  those  of  Phormio,  and  that  at  Sestus 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  the  parties  strive,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  combat,  to  snatch  some  advantage  from  the 
enemy.  (See  1. 2, 84  and  9.  8, 104.)  The  Athenians  were  attached 
to  two  modes  of  fighting,  the  Tcp/irXov,-,  and  the  SicigrXovf  (with  which 
are  connected  the  Apoa-T^o^vi,  ivfl^xpovyi^,  and  «y^oX^}.  By  theybrmer 
they  sailed  in  long  line  around  the  enemy's  fleet,  confining  them 
gradually  into  a  smaller  compass,  until  they  crowded  them  toge- 
ther and  threw  them  into  disorder,  when  they  made  their  assault 


♦  Sud),  indeed,  was  v«ry  general ;  especially  in  the  case  of  an  Athenian 
i^ttadroii  cruipiiig  nmod  Pelopoiiiiesus.     (Edit.}  ' 
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with  beaky  on  the  broadside  of  the  enemy's  ships.  (1. 2, 84.)  By 
the  latter  they  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  sailing  through, 
damaged  the  hulks,  and  brushed  among  the  rows  of  oars*  For 
this  effect  they  sometimes  approached,  and  sometimes  recoiled, 
and  then  again  rushed  on  the  enemy.  The  recaU  wan  made  either 
with  prow  opposite  to  the  enemy  (when  the  ship  was  said  to  be 
ayrhpup^f  and  such  a  recoil  was  called  Ay^K^vo'i^,  ifp^fAya^  K^ot;io'&a»}^ 
or  by  turning  away  the  prow,  which  usually  indicated  defeat,  and 
was  called  ^vor^erta-^My  ivarrpoijniy  &c.  The  attack  was  made  on 
the  sides;  nor  did  the  Athenians  like  to  fight  prow  to  prow. 
(7,  36.) 

To  elude  these  arts,  the  Peloponnesians,  when  compelled  to 
fight  on  the  open  sea,  aimed  at  throwing  their  fleet  into  the  form 
of  a  ball.  They,  moreover,  sought  out  confined  situations,  whick 
the  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  avoided,  as  not  favourable  to 
quick-sailing  vessels,  since  they  could  not  have  room  for  their 
evolutions ;  but  the  sea-fight  became  similar  to  a  land  engage- 
ment. (1.  2, 89.  7, 36.)  Such  will  apply  to  all  the  engagements  in 
which  the  Peloponnesians  either  conquered,  or  fought  a  drawn 
battle ;  as  1.  2,  90.  4, 25.  7,  54.  That  they  might  keep  clear  of 
the  beak,  and  themselves  break  down  the  enemy's  foreparts  (t^ 
ifpvpa^iv  and  raf  fxptStipta-laq  ^a^^tjfou,  1*  7,  34  and  36.)»  they 
avoided  exposing  their  broadsides,  and  rather  rushed  forward 
together,  prow  first ;  and  these  prows  the  Corinthians  first  armed 
with  ivurlhsiy  prominent  beams,  bound  fast  to  them.  Whick 
useful  device  the  Syracusans  adopted,  with  the  improvement  of 
Ayrripihtif  or  stretchers,  six  feet  long,  from  the  prows  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel ;  at  the  same  time  shortening  and  strengthening  the 
prow.  (I.  7, 36.)  They,  moreover,  resorted  to  stratagems^  such  as 
contriving  to  engage  with  the  enemy  when  unrefreshed  by  dinner, 
while  the  other  party  had  dined.  (See  1. 7,  39  and  40.  8,  95.) 
Fmally,  by  the  accession,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment in  Sicily,  of  the  Syracusans,  Chians,  and  other  lonians,  the 
Peloponnesians  made  considerable  advances  in  nautical  skill,  so 
that  in  the  battle  of  Sestus  we  find  a  scientific  sort  of  plan  pur- 
sued. (1. 8, 104.)  Yet  there,  and  elsewhere,  disorder  was  apt  to  arise, 
which  gave  many  advantages  to  the  enemy's  skill  and  disciplined 
bravery.  (See  1.  2,  91.  8, 104.  7, 23.)  Such,  however,  could  not  so 
well  happen  in  combats  similar  to  battles  on  land,  wherein  the 
engagement  was  less  between  the  sailors  than  the  soldiers^  or 
marines^  placed  on  the  decks,  who  strove  to  prevent  the  ships 
from  being  held  fast  by  the  enemy's  harpoons,  or  grapplings  (iron* 
hands),  which  Pliny  (1.  7,  S6.)    says   Pericles  invented.      That 
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those,  moreoTer,  should  not  keep  their  hold,  the  fore-parts  of  the 
ships  were  sometimes  sheathed  with  raw  hides.  (1.  7,  65)  The 
marines  strove  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  decks  with  missiles, 
and  then  boarded  their  ships.  (1.  7,  63  and  70.)  For  which  reason, 
besides  those  who  were  properly  styled  marines  (miaTau\  they 
placed  many  archers  and  dartsmen,  as  also  heavy-armed,  who 
fought  hand  to  hand,  while  the  ships  stood  still  alongside  of  each 
other.  (1.1,49.  7,  40  and  60.)  In  such  battles,  it  is  plain  that 
strength  and  courage  were  of  more  avail  than  art.  Hence  it  was 
.that  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  the  Syracusans  hoped  for  victory, 
and  the  Athenians  lost  their  whole  fleet. 

'  The  fleet  of  the  Athenians  had,  however,  before  those  battles, 
been  suffering  much  injury,  by  their  having  no  facility  for  careen- 
ing, nor  even  drawing  their  ships  ashore  whenever  they  became 
leaky.  (1. 7, 12.)  The  number  of  sailors  was  also  much  dimi- 
nished ;  those  having  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  horse,  on  going 
to  fetch  wood  and  water :  the  foreigners,  too,  had  deserted  in 
great  numbers  ;  besides  that,  military  discipline  had  grown  exceed- 
ingly relaxed.* 


*  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  with  the  Author,  the  gradual  stages  by  which  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  brought  to  ruin  ;  which  raay  better  be  learnt  from  the  historian 
himself:  but  the  student  will  be  interested  with   the  following  instructive  col- 
lection  of  Thucydidean  nautical  phrases,  by  the  diligent  Professor,  p.  66,  Anna, 
menta  nautica  —  Kwin],  {nrripdffioyf  rpoirurrfjp  (1.2,  93.),  rapchs  (7,  40.  ^  Korr6s 
(2,  84. ),  bKKoi  rSau  vt&y  (3,  1  5.  S  Awo/Bct^po  ( 4»  11 . ),  —  vavt  woitT^^cu  (1,14.)  »ov- 
virycurj&eu  (Si.),  {Vt/^GU  rks  woKaiiis  &<rrt  vKutfiovs  tlyauKoi  rhs  &XAas ^uriccudUrcu 
(1 ,  29. ),  ^irlvciov,  vcwpia,  yttl^oiKoi :  —  Portiis  partes,  <rr6fia,  fivx6s,  xriX.'fi  —  Xift^r 
iucKricrros  ('2,  93. ) » —  ffrifirjycu  M  riis  yavs,  ifi^ycu  et  ifffiriycu  is  yavy  —  iytttrtipaa' 
l^at  (7,  7.)»  ^opfi^  T^y  yaw  Kcd  (wcx^iy  riiy  tlpwicof  (7,  14.),  ipeu  (i,  29-), 
^paircus  yavci  et  ras  yaus  i»b  rrjs  yris  (I,  52.),  iufdytc^cu  (1,  48.),  iraytry^p 
iroi€i(r^au{4,  29) : — modus,  quo  vela  solvebant,  describitur  (6,  32.),  iurropdyta^tu 
(1,  29.),  Ka^tXM{f€iy  yavs  (2,  93.),  —  Aytnoyrripuy  (i,  65.),  rriptty  cariftm  irara^^L 
pwdcu  (4,26.),  AvKoia  (2,  85.)— Cibi  nautici  (3,49.),  &vairXc<y  is  roroflhy  (1, 104), 
iy  xpv  TopawXuy  (2,  84.),  iirh  Kd\u  wKtTy  (4,  25  ),  Ka^uccu  riis  K^as  ktritrnfaap 
rovTKov  (2,91.),  Airoo-oAf^fiv  (1,  137.),  0pvfrr»pe7(r.&ai  (.3,  SO.j,  rh  <n\it.ua1ifAri 
(1,49.),  iirrKoultyurro  wj  is  /wiwXoiJv  (I,  50.),  tA  iricci^^i)  d\Koy  iya^ifuyot  rmp 
pt&y  (I,  50.),   r^y  yifcriy  xpofftToefitrayro  ivf\6fityoi  rk  —  yavdyia  koX  ytKpovs 
(1,  54.),  rpowaXoy  Harriaay,  iyritrrniray  (ib.),  ffyrtp  Kkafioy  yavy,  Lyi^nray  iirl  rh 
*Piw  rh  *Axo:*ichy  iropA  rh  rpoirtuoy  (2,  91.),  rots  iyatrrlois  rit,  iKtivmy  [vavdyui  iral 
w^KpoU"]  vir6<nroylia  &WSo(7ay  (ib.j,  Kar4ir\toy  isrhffrpar6wt9oy(^l,5l-),  Ketrtdp^w 
(1,37.);  unde  iwlTofHrw  (4,26,),  Kordytc^ai,  Koraytgrff]  (6,  42.),  dppiiftiy,  6pfd~ 
{Wi^GU,  dptitiy,  dpfwst  saepissime —  itpopfdaatr^ai  (4,  8.),  i^pfiuyrwi,  iipopftM^eu 
itvhrtyos,  saepe  yauXoxciv  (7,4.),  iwirrip^y.    Subst.  (ipopfios  (3,6.)  ei  i^pfoiau 
(3,  33.),  KorfcrxiO',  icaT<urx«~>'.  Koratrxhirus  (s  ri  (7,  33.  4,  42.),  sic  <rxff>    I* 
rt  et  riyi  (5,2.  8,  64.),  &wofiaiy€iy  cum  is  yrjy  et  sine  eo,  s^pe  ~  ya^aJ^/AOP 
irXofw  (3,  6.),  i<l>paKToy  <rrpaT6wtBoy  (1,  118.),  aroApptfUL  wtplriis  yavs  (6, 66.), 
modus  quo  valli  evelluutur  (7,  25.). 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON    THE   ATHENIAN   LAND   FORCES.  , 

Xhr  forces  of  the  Athenians  themselves  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  mercenaries,  and  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
allies ;  and  a  distinction  must  also  be  made  among  the  various 
kinds  of  soldiers. 

The  Athenian  heavy-armed,  who  were  taken  from  the  military 
list  (ix  xaraXdyot;),  were  *29fiQ0y  of  whom  16,000  were  appointed  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  forts.  These,  however,  were  not 
all  citizens,  but  also  Metcecit  or  sojourners.  (1.2,  31.)  Of  horse^ 
or  horse-archers,  there  were  1200:  a  number  which  may  seem 
small,  but  it  was  large  compared  with  that  of  the  Peloponnesian 
horse.  Many  could  not  keep  horses,  by  reason  of  the  ruggedness 
of  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  because  of  the  popular  government.^ 
These  horsemen,  as  also  the  heavy-armed  (1.  3, 17.)»  seem  to  have 
had  servants,  who  cooked  their  food  and  carried  their  baggage, 
and  were,  therefore,  called  imJptTa*,  AxoXeu^o*.  (7»  75.)  There  were 
also  1 600  archers.  Regular  light  infantry,  as  darters,  slingers,  or 
Peltastes  (i.  e.  middle-armed),  they  had  few  or  none.  Whenever 
the  Metoeci  (as  was  the  case  when  the  population  was  called  forth 
en  masse)  were  called  out,  they  used  such  arms  as  were  at  hand. 
(1.4,94.)  As  the  Athenians  were  opulent,  they  were  enabled  to 
hire  excellent  light-armed  from  foreign  nations,  Thracians,  Cre- 
tans, and  others.  (1.4,129.  Sfd-  7, 27  and  29.  6,43.  7,57.) 
This  use  of  mercenaries  afterwards  tended  much  to  the  ruin  of 
Greece. 

To  advert  to  the  forces  of  the  allies,  few  of  these,  before  the 
treaty  with  the  Argives,  Mantinsans,  and  Eleans,  furnished 
heavy-armed.  The  Milesians,  indeed,  sent  some  to  the  expedition 
against  Cythera  (1.  4,  54.) ;  and  in  the  army  passing  over  to  Sicily, 
out  of  five  thousand  one  hundred,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  Athenians,  five  hundred  Argives,  two  hundred  and  fifty 


*  Alas,  for  the  rich  !  who  could  not,  it  seems,  be  allowed  to  keep  a  hone  for 
health  or  pleasure,  lest  their  satu  culottes  brethren  should  feel  envy,  and  take  offence 
at  their  pride.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  a  country  where  liberty  and 
equality  were  perpetually  boasted  of,  but  never  attained;  the  higher  classes 
having  to  enjoy  what  wealth  they  were  permitted  to  keep,  by  stealth ;  as  is  th« 
case  in  TurJ^y  at  the  present  day.  We  should  never  have  suspected  society  to  be 
in  so  unnatural  a  state,  had  not  Aristophanes  g^ven  us  more  than  a  peep  behind 
the  curtain :  we  might,  indeed,  scarcely  be  disposed  to  credit  tbe  satirist,  were 
not  bis  representations  ooofirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Xenophoo,  Ifocrstcs^  Piato^ 
the  Greek  orators,  &c.  &c.    (Edit.) 
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Mantinseans,  and  the  rest  consisted  of  the  subject-allies.  (1.  6,43.) 
If,  however,  the  treaty  with  the  nations  of  Peloponnesus,  just 
mentioned,  had  been  more  lasting,  the  number  of  heavy  infantry 
would  have  considerably  increased;  since  even  the  Eleans  fur- 
nished three  thousand.    (1.  5,  59  and  75.) 

-  Among  the  allies  who  used  light  arms  were  the  Acarnaniaiis, 
excellent  slingcrs.  (1.  2,  81.)  The  iEnians  were  Peltastas  (1.  4, 
28.),  as  were  also  the  Methymnseans.  (1.4,  129.)  The  Rhodians 
were  slingers.  (1.  6,  43.)  Others  were  archers.  See  1.  7,  57-  8, 
69.  Of  the  Grecian  horse  the  best  were  the  Thessalians,  who, 
however,  only  aided  the  Athenians  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  (1.  2,  22.)  In  the  parts  of  Tlirace  they  were  assisted  by 
some  Macedonian  horse.  (1.  1,  61  and  63.) 

.  These,  then,  were  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  which,  how- 
ever, were  dispersed  throughout  many  countries,  and  could  not 
easily  fight  conjointly.  (1. 2,  39.)  It  was  only  to  neighbouring 
countries  [that  they"  marched  forth  in  full  force,  or  en  masse^ 
wavhyjuil.  Thus  a  very  considerable  force  made  an  irruption  into 
Megara,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed,  of  whom 
three  thousand  were  Metceci,  and  no  small  number  of  light- 
armed.  (1.  3,  31.  See  also  1. 3,  91.)  To  Delium  they  led  forth  not 
only  all  the  citizens  and  Metceci  of  military  age,  but  even  the 
foreigners  staying  in  the  city  (1.  4,  90.),  of  whom  the  light-armed 
were  far  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  the  fleet  conveyed  five  thousand  one  hundred 
heavy -armed,  four  hundred  and  eighty  archers,  seven  hundred 
darters,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Peltastae,  and  thirty  horse  (1.  6, 
43.) ;  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  two  hundred  and  fif^y  horse- 
men, to  be  mounted  in  Sicily,  and  thirty  horse  archers.  Lastly, 
Demosthenes  brought  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  archers, 
darters,  and  slingers  in  considerable  numbers.  (I.  7,  42.)  These 
were  the  greatest  armies  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  war,  united  in 
^ny  one  place.  For,  since  the  Peloponnesians  were  far  superior  in 
number,  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to  encounter  them  in  a 
pitched  battle  (the  only  ones  worthy  of  which  name  were,  the 
battle  at  Delium  against  the  Bceotians,  that  at  Amphipolis  against 
Brasidas,  that  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  wherein  the 
Athenians  participated,  and  the  battles  in  Sicily  ^),  but  allowed 
their  fields  to  be  ravaged,  and,  cruising  around  Peloponnesus  with 
their  fleets,  made  descents  at  all  favourable  spots,  and  committed 


*  The  Author  forgets  the  important  and  well-contested  one  with  the  Corin- 
thians (1.  4,  45.)f  and  that  near  Megara.     (Edit.) 
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ravages.  Which,  that  they  might  do  in  the  winter  also,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  absent,  they  occupied  the 
islands  near  Peloponnesus ;  and  took  in  and  fortified  some  penin- 
sular promontories,  and  thus  separated  them  from  the  continent. 
Of  this  we  have  instances  in  Minoa  (1.  S,  51. )>  Pylus  (1.  4,  S*)^ 
Methone  (1.  4,  45.)>  Cythera  (1.  4,  53.)  Compare  1.5,  51  and  75. 
Their  allies,  who  were  somewhat  removed  from  the  sea,  they  per- 
suaded to  carry  down  walls  thereto,  that  if  they  should  be  blocked 
up  on  the  land  side,  they  might  receive  supplies  by  sea.    (1. 5,  82. 

1,  103.  5,  52.  5,  82.)  For,  upon  the  whole,  the  Athenians  were 
thought  very  skilful  in  attacking  fortified  places  (Tfixo/Aax«ry  IBoxevy 
tvparo)  tlyai,  1.  1,  102.) ;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  decline  a  war 
of  siege.  How  rapidly  they  fortified  places  appears  from  what 
was  done  at  Pylus  (1. 4, 3  and  4.)  and  Nisaea.  (1.  4,  69.)  They  had 
numerous  carpenters  (rcxToyif),  and  stone-masons  (Xt^oupyol,  1.  4^ 
69.,  Xi^oX^oi,  1.  7,  4S.)  Of  the  iron  tools  used  by  these  artificers 
we  have  mention  at  1,  5,  82.  6, 44.  4,  4.  4,  69*  They,  however, 
not  only  stormed  cities,  but  besieged  them,  till  famine  or  sedition 
should  compel  the  inhabitants  to  submit.  To  this  were  applied  the 

terms  T^oo^ca^c^ca^ou,  irpooxa^ijr&ai,  irpoo-cSpia,  &C»      By  fiunine  Po- 

tidsea  and  Melus  were  reduced;  by  famine  and  sedition  My- 
tilene ;  by  sedition  Mende.  That  supplies  might  not  be  intro- 
duced, the  places  were  circumvallated  (irf^iiTitx^oyro  xuxX^),  o^ 
i'Ktruxt%orro)y  either  (when  there  was  no  fear  from  an  external 
force)  by  a  single  wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  castles,  or  some- 
times by  a  double  one,  of  circumvallation  also.  The  labour  of  these 
works  was  portioned  out  among  the  allied  states  (1.  5,  114.  5,  75. 

2,  78.) ;  on  the  completion  of  which,  the  major  part  of  the  army 
returned  home,  and  a  garrison  (^povpo^,  ^t/Xaxf^)  was  left  to  defend 
the  walls.  The  enemy  impeded  this  circumvallation  by  making 
sallies  (IvcfftcVoi,  ^rcf^^y  fonitr^M  ix^oyfiftlv),  and  themselves  carried 
out  transverse  walls.  (1.  6,  99.  seq.) 

The  mode  of  engaging  in  battle  was  not  destitute  of  art.  Both 
parties  strove  to  carry  out  the  wings  (especially  the  right ^  1. 5, 7L) 
beyond  the  enemy's  line,  and  thus  outflank  them  (which  was 
termed  vtpitx^Ty  rf  Kip^^  or  imptx'^^  •  ^"^>  ^7  ^^  later  writers,  uxtf- 
{(MMXxyytTf  and  Irtptitpfv).  They  laid  ambushes  in  hollow  and  bushy 
places,  and  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  rear  (Kari^  ywrov),  or 
rushed  on  the  flanks  (so  kviOmj-i^  ii;  t^  wXdyia^  1. 4,  35.),  surrounded 
them  (^KuxXourro),  and  resorted  to  stratagems  (xXc^cfiaTa)  of  every 
kind.  The  enemy  used  to  draw  out  (vxi^^uy)  their  wings,  so  as 
to  equal  those  of  the  enemy ;  by  which,  however,  they  sometimes 
left  an  interval  (dtaxmy),  at  which  the  enemy  rushed  in  (1, 5^  7*)i  ^ 
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they  opposed  other  troops  to  those  in  ambush,  or  defended  them- 
selves by  the  Jbrm  of  their  array.  The  plan  of  array  was  chiefly 
this :  the  heavy-armed  were  placed  in  the  centre,  the  horse  and 
light-armed  at  the  wings.  Sometimes  the  army  was  distributed 
into  two  divisions,  one  placed  in  the  rear,  and  as  a  corps  de  reserve 
to  the  other,  and  called  the  ol  iviraKral :  the  depth  was  from  eight 
to  sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty-five.  (1. 4, 94.)  There  was 
also  a  TtTpdyuvo^  Ta^K,  or  square  array,  formed  on  emergencies, 
consisting  of  heavy-armed,  and  within  which  the  light-armed, 
baggage-bearers,  &c.,  were  placed  ;  and  a  lighier-armed  corps 
was  appointed  to  charge  upon  the  enemy,  on  occasion.  (1. 4, 125.) 
The  battle  commenced  with, skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  light' 
armed ;  meanwhile,  the  respective  generals  delivered  harangues, 
the  soothsayers  and  augurs  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  the  trum- 
peters. Sec,  sounded  a  sort  of  battle-march.  Tlie  heavy-armed 
were  of  most  consequence,  and  these  maintained  a  close  combat 

(rrdha  or   av<rrahh  iMtxVl*  ^^^   opposite  to  which  was  vtptrrMv 

9pQ(r€oXvi.  (1.  7,  81.)  The  respective  armies,  as  soon  as  they  had 
sung  the  psean,  rushed  on  ( TpotrcfAifoy  ^piM^,  L  4,  96.),  and  fought 

hand  to  hand  {i;  xc~p«^  ^evai  or  ^Xd^fZy,  cy  X'P^^  ytywtv^at,  and  tlweu). 

They  used  their  shields  for  pushing  and  breaking  the  enemy's 
line.  (1.4,96.  5,73.  6,70.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  light- 
armed  poured  in  tlieir  volleys  from  a  distance  (ex  xoXK^v,  L  4,  S2.), 
pressing  upon  the  enemy  when  he  retreated,  but  giving  way  when 
he  attacked.  (1.2,79.  3,97.)  They,  by  the  lightness  of  their 
armour,  easily  outstripped  the  heavy-armed,  and  were  often  of 
great  service.  By  these  the  Athenians  at  Spartolus  (1. 2, 79.),  in 
iEtolia  (1.  3,  97.)>  and  in  Sicily,  on  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  (1. 7. 
79.),  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sphacteria  (1.  4,  32.),  were  van- 
quished.* The  horse  very  rarely  decided  battles ;  thou^  some 
instances  are  found  at  1.  4,  44  and  96.  2,  79.  Their  use  was 
greater  before  and  after  battles,  in  covering  the  retreat  of  an 
army,  or  in  harassing  an  invading  force,  by  cutting  off  stragglers 
and  parties  sent  out  for  wood  and  water.  (1.  7, 13.) 

The  battles  (of  which  only  one  in  this  war  was  nocturnal)  were 
obstinate  (xapTtpai),  but  not  bloody.  (See  1. 3,  99.  4,44.  4, 101.  5, 
11.  6,71.  5,74. 

Of  commanders  among  the  Athenians  there  were  generally 
three  (1. 4,  42  and  53.) ;  sometimes  tmo  (1.  4,  89  and  129.) ;  and 
occasionally  with  full  powers  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 


*  In  both  these  last  cases,  however,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  heavy-amed 
employed.     (Edit.) 
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army,  and  all  the  details  of  an  expedition.  (1.  6, 26.)  But  it  was 
difficult  for  them,  by  reason  of  the  general  feeling  of  liberty  inhe- 
rent in  democracy,  to  preserve  military  discipline  (1.  Ti  14>.) ;  which 
we  also  see  in  the  Syracusans.  (1. 6, 69,  and  elsewhere.) 


CHAP.  VIII. 


ON    THE    GENIUS    AND    POLITICAL     FEEUNOS    OF    THE   ATHENIANS,  TRSIB 
MODE     01 
BONAGES. 


MODE     OF     ADMINISTEBINO     PUBLIC     AFFAIRS,    AND     THEIR     CHIEF     PER* 


Public  affairs  were  debated  and  determined  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people  (if  to?  ^/mv  iKxkrfa-lqt),  called  by  the  senate,  or  councU 
of  ballot  (i^ovX^  Tjf  ixo  Tov  KVftfMv),  1. 8, 66.)^  which  body  was  some* 
times  addressed  previously  to  the  people.  (1. 5, 45.) 

The  people  determined  en  dernier  ressort  concerning  war  of 
peace  (1.  1,  ISQ.),  alliance  (1.  1,  31,  5,45.),  the  magnitude  of 
armies  (1. 6,  24.  seqq.),  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  (1. 3, 36.),  the 
mode  of  administration  of  the  city,  and  its  magistrates  (1. 8, 67*)^ 
and  on  public  offences.  (1. 6,  29  and  60.)  It  created  generals  (1. 2, 
65.  6, 7.),  substituted  others  in  their  place  (1. 4,  28.),  and,  by  its 
suffrages,  which  the  Prytanis  (i.  e.  the  president  of  the  Prytanes), 
after  he  had  given  the  orators  permission  to  speak  {yy^fu^  irpetSdriTKt), 
used  to  put  or  propose  (rogabat),  which  was  called  iv<if/i}^i^c(y, 
^^of  itdyuv^  it  decreed  and  confirmed  every  matter  of  conse- 
quence. (1. 8, 69.)  t 


*  For  what  is  said  on  the  first  of  these  heads,  the  Editor  must  refer  to  the 
original.  The  parallels  drawn  by  Thucydides,  at  1. 1,  70.  &  3,  37.,  may  abun- 
dantly suffice. 

f  The  places  of  meeting  mentioned  in  Thucydides,  are  the  Pnyx  (1.  8,  97.), 
where  the  people  tttually  met ;  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  near  Munychia  (1.  8,  93.), 
and  the  Colonus.  (1.  8,  67.)  Here  may  be  noted  the  phrases  ^kneXif^^  «oc«> 
and  Toitic^aif  rhif  9iifiov  ^vWiyttw,  ^iytcKpcoA  riiwiiackiiirUvisrh  KoXwr^  (8.  67. }» 
7M&/Aifr  iatrryMXy  is  rhif  9iifiov  (ib.),  f^opas  htUreu  (6,  29.  )>  trofM^Krfi,  wap^K* 
3^mf  $K9yo¥.  (1,  139.)  The  following  are  the  magistrates  of  the  Atbeoiaoa 
(o2  4m  WAci,  3,  36.,  ol  Ir9i|/Mft  ^X^  i^t  ^7.),  mentioned  in  Thucydides  :  ol  iin4a 
Ap^orrts,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cylon,  administered  the  greatest  part  of  public 
ai&irs  (1.  1,  126.) ;  n^irrdrcts,  who  are  ordered  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  other 
magistrates,  in  the  Argive  treaty  (1. 5, 47.);  TpofAfuer^s  (7,  la) :  after  the  defeat 
in  Sicily,  &^x^  '^^^  'rp9C$vr4ptnf  MpSp,  tihty^s  wifi  r&v  wupSrruw  wpoefiavXtiawn 
(8,  1.);  afterwards  ^vyypct^Ts  o^roirpdTopct  (8,  67.),  by  whom  tba  torn  of 
gorernment  was  changed^ 
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Sometimes  they  consulted  twice  about  the  same  thing  (when 
the  Prytanes  are  said  al^i^  yvafxa^^  or  hayv^fjL'nv  vpo^tTvai  and  ^a^^- 
ft/^iiy,  1. 3f36and92.  6»  H.)*  and  in  the  second  assembly  re- 
scinded the  decree  {y^yi^ia-iAara)  of  the  former.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
deliberation  on  the  treaty  with  the  Corcyraeans  (1, 44.) >  and  on  the 
punishment  of  the  My tilenseans  ( S,  36.),  and  on  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  not  without  offence  and 
danger.  ♦ 


CHAP.  IX. 


ON   THE   NATURE   AND   EXTENT   OF   THE   LACEDiEMONIAN   CONFEDERACr. 

The  Lacedaemonian  Confederacy  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been 
formed  on  far  juster  principles,  and,  as  far  as  respected  the  exter- 
nal condition  of  the  states,  was  really  much  more  equitable  than 
the  Athenian ;  for  its  first  law  was,  that  each  of  the  states  should  be 
free  and  self-governed.  Thus,  in  the  treaties  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Argives,  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  *'  that  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  shall  be  free,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country"  (though  we  shall  see  that  this  first  law  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  treaty  was  perpetually  violated  by  the  Arcadians  and 
£leans).  These  allies  did  not  pay  tribute  (o^x  v^onXsT^;  ^'pov,  ]» 
19.);  but,  where  there  was  need,  they  made  contributions  of 
money  («rfop^^,  1, 141.).  All,  moreover,  had  equal  right  of  suf- 
frage (v^yrt^  iW^^fof),  and  consulted  in  congress  on  all  matters  of 
importance,  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  abided  by  and 
acted  upon,  unless  some  impediment  of  a  religious  nature  arose. 
(1. 5,  SO.)  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  decree  the  war 
against  the  Athenians  before  they  had  held  a  congress  (on/yeW)  of 
the  allies,  and  put  the  question  to  the  states,  great  and  small.  (I.  I, 
87  and  119  and  125.)  Thus  they  take  counsel  with  them  on  ad- 
mitting the  Mytilenaeans  into  the  confederacy.  (1.3,8.)  To  the 
treaties  entered  into  with  Athens,  the  ambassadors  [or  deputies. 
Edit.]  from  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Epidaurians,  and  Me- 
garaeans  subscribe  their  names.  (1.4,  118.)  The  peace  of  Nicias 
and  Plistoanax  some  of  the  allies  received,  others  rejected.  (1. 5, 
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19.)  In  case  there  were  any  disputes  between  the  federate  states, 
these,  if  respecting  private  persons,  were  to  be  decided  equitably 
(iwl  Tji  ta^  xa»  ifM^f),  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  whose 
territory  the  dispute  originated ;  but  if  they  regarded  the  states 
themselves,  they  were  to  be  determined  by  impartial  arbitration. 
(1.  5, 79.)  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  who  held  the  supre- 
macy, seem  almost  alone,  in  comparison  with  the  other  states,  to 
have  obtained  these  rights :  —  first,  they  presided  at  the  congresses, 
and  thus  convoked  the  allies  to  Lacedaemon  (1. 1,87  and  119.),  or 
sometimes  Olympia.  (1.  3, 8.)  They  proposed  the  affairs  to  be 
deliberated  on,  and  put  the  question  to  vote.  (4^^y  i v^^oy,  1 ,  87 
and  119  and  125.)  Then  they  superintended  the  execution  of 
what  was  determined  on;  and  in  war,  they  held  the  supreme 
command.  Hence  they  sent  round  summonses  (wtpivjyyuXoy,  2,  8. 
if,  8.  traiav,  8,  S. }  to  the  rest,  when  and  with  what  quotas  of  troops 
and  quantity  of  provisions  they  were  to  repair  to  the  general 
muster,  for  a  common  expedition ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  laid  out  by  them.  (1.  2,  7«)  Again,  though  the  states  had 
each  their  commanders  (atfaryfyfii  warcb  v^Xik),  yet  with  these 
were  sometimes  associated  Lacedaemonian  officers  (called  Itvayfit 
(wtftrrSrt^  k%(i,<mn^  v^Xcw^,  2, 15>),  and  the  whole  army  was  com* 
manded  by  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  as  also  the  fleet  by  a  La- 
cedaemonian yat;apxo<9  or  admiral  in  chief.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  principles  of  the  confederacy,  though  not  very  unfair, 
were  exceedingly  imperfect.  For  they  were  destitute  of  a  per- 
petual common-council,  the  congresses  were  tardily  held,  and 
when  convened,  by  different  nations  deliberating,  each  as  suited 
its  private  interest,  the  good  of  the  community  was  postponed,  and 
each  was  desirous  to  throw  the  trouble  and  danger  upon  the  rest. 
(1. 1, 141.)  Whence  arose  a  great  tardiness  in  their  deliberations  ; 
and,  if  the  thing  were  decided  to  be  done,  excuses  were  never 
wanting  for  delaying  the  execution  of  the  general  orders  from 
Lacedaemon.  Besides,  the  very  equity  of  the  league  was  a  mere 
crafly  deceit ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
boasted  that  they  would  restore  freedom  to  Greece  (1. 1, 69.  2,  8.), 
subjected  it  to  the  domination  of  the  Jew,  which  they  set  up  in 
all  the  federate  cities.  (I.  1, 19  and  76.  5,  8.)  Again,  there  was 
a  suspicion  (amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  events)  that  they 
only  granted  the  allies  an  outside  show  of  liberty,  in  order  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  Athenians.  (1.  1,  76.)  For,  in  the  treaties 
of  Nicias  (1.5, 19  and  23.),  they  agreed  with  the  Athenians  that, 
if  any  thing  were  forgotten,  they  themselves  (without  consulting 
the  allies)  should  make  such  additions  or  changes  as  might  be 
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approved  by  both  parties.  Moreover,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
little  fit  for  supreme  rule,  because  their  manners  and  customs  dif- 
fered from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  on  going  out 
from  their  country,  they  adhered  to  their  own  customs,  and  did 
not  adopt  those  of  others.  (1. 1,77.) 

Such  being  the  case,  this  Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  not 
have  lasted  so  long  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  preserved,  confirmed, 
and  amplified  by  the  plots  which  the  Athenians  were  perpetually 
laying  against  the  liberty  of  the  states. 

Those  who  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  may  also 
be  divided  into  the  old  and  the  nevo  allies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  (as  we  learn  from  2, 9.)  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  First,  all  the  Peloponnesiaus,  except  the  Argives, 
Achaeans,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  Arcadians.  Of  these  the 
Argives,  though  always  hostile  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet,  for  the 
first  part  of  the  war,  kept  quiet,  because  a  thirty  years'  treaty 
still  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  the 
Achaeans,  the  Peilenians  were,  at  first,  the  only  people  who  aided 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  aflerwards  (perhaps  from  the  time  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  things  in  Achaea  according  to  their 
pleasure,  5, 82.)  all  the  rest.  The  Arcadians  are  also  mentioned 
among  the  allies ;  but  they  effected  little,  and,  indeed,  took  pay 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  Mantinaeans  afterwards  went  to  war  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  zealous  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  most  active  exciters  of  the  war 
against  the  Athenians,  were  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Phlia- 
sians,  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Herroionians,  Halians,  —  all,  by 
reason  of  their  enmity  with  the  Argives,  needing  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and,  in  the  Mantinaean  war,  the  TegaanSf  by 
their  hostility  to  the  Mantinaeans.  But  of  Peloponnesus  there 
were  the  Megaraeans,  Boeotians,  Locrians  (Opuntii),  Phocians, 
Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians.  From  the  Boeotians 
(who,  like  the  Megaraeans,  by  their  form  of  government,  and 
hatred  of  the  Athenians,  were  the  most  trusty)  must  be  excepted 
the  Plataeans.  Anactorium  was,  in  the  war  itself,  subdued  by  the 
Athenians  and  Acarnanians.  (4,  28.)  And  the  Ambraciots,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war,  were  compelled  by  the  Acarnanians  to  make 
peace  (1.  3, 1 14-.) ;  which,  however,  did  not  quite  deprive  them 
of  power  to  injure  Athens.  (See  7,  58.)  In  the  place  of  these, 
however,  arose  (by  hatred  of  the  Acarnanians  and  Messenians) 
the  iEtolians,  whom,  in  the  third  book,  we  find  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  but  not  before  they  had  been  first  attacked  by  them ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  permanent Hnitar  with  theLacedae- 
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monians.  The  Trachinians,  too»  acceded  to  the  alliance  in  the 
sixth  year,  for  defence  against  their  neighbours  (1.  S992.);  and, 
finally,  the  Dorians,  the  parent  country  of  Lacedaemon,  but  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  weight  in  such  a  war. 

Beyond   Greece,    if  we    except   the   cities   which   gradually 
withdrew  from  the  Athenian  alliance,  there   were    no   Grecian 
cities  that  had  formed  any  close  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy.      The   cognate    cities   of    Italy   and    Sicily    had, 
indeed,   promised    assistance    immediately  at    the    commence- 
ment of  the  war  (2,  7.) ;  but  they  did  not  contribute  any  before    . 
the  wars  in  Sicily.    In  the  former  of  those  wars  all  the  Doric 
cities  in  Sicily,  except  Camarina  (3,  86.) ,  namely,  Syracuse,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  Himera,  Messene,  and  the  Lipari  islands ;  in  the 
latter,  Syracuse,  Camarina,  Gela,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  entered 
into  war  with  the   Athenians.     Of  the  Italian  cities,  the  Locri 
Epizephyrii  were  their  enemies  up  to  the  peace  of  Pheeax  (1. 5, 5.), 
and  ever  again  afterwards.     Tarentum  favoured  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians (1.  6,  KM-.),  but  sent  no  aid  before  the  close  of^the  Sicilian 
wars;  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  also  the  Syracusans,  Selinun- 
tians,  and  Locrians  went  to  give  assistance  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (8,  26  and  91.)     The  Cyrenaeans,  too,  supplied  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  when  on  their  way  to  Sicily,  with  two  triremes. 

Whatever  treaties  the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  with  the  Bar'- 
barians  were  of  a  very  different  nature,  having  no  reference  to 
dominion,  but  present  utility.     The  Chaones,  Thesprotians,  Molos- 
ftians,    Atintanes,  Paranaeans,  and  Orestians,   once  went   on  an 
expedition  against  Acarnania,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (1.  2,80.;  see  also  1,47.  and  3,  73.)     As  to  Perdiccas, 
he  was  never  long  on  any  side.     On  his  policy,  see  1, 62.  4,  83 
and  128.     Some  of  the  Siculi,  under  the  direction  of  the  Syracu- 
sans, fought  against  Athens.     But  no  alliance  was  of  greater  im- 
portance (though  none  so  disgraceful)  than  that  of  the  Persians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  must  have  known  how  ignominious  it  was  to 
make  treaties  with  the  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation;  but  they 
excused  it  on  the  ground  of  the  plots  laid  by  the  Athenians 
against  the  freedom  of  Greece  (1. 1,  82.),  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  they  prepared  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king.  (1.  2,  7.) 
These  embassies  (of  which  one  was  intercepted)  (1.  2,  67.)  effected 
nothing;  meanwhile  king  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  died,  and  nego- 
tiations were  afterwards  entered   into  with  two  of  the  satraps, 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  and  treaties  at  length  concluded, 
though  interrupted  with  constant  bickerings.     (See  1.  8.  passim.) 
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THE  LACEDEMONIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

A.    GREEKS. 
1.  Old  Allus. 


Race. 

Form  of  Goreni- 

(«)  Of  assured  Fidelity. 

Peloponnesus :  —                              T 

Corinthians. 

Phlinsians. 

Sicj-onians. 
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Epidemiurgi. 

Epidaunani 

L  Oligarchy. 

TrcezeniaiH 

Dorians. 

Artynse. 

Dolopiana. 

Halians 

Dolopians. 
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Arcadians. 
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Petasgi. 
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Megarean. 

Dorians 
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Coontriei,  Cities,  ind  Commonwetlths. 

Race. 

Forui  01  Oofcin* 
meat* 

Peloponnesians :  — 
Mantuueans,  vrith  their  subjects 

The  Parrhasiansy  afterwards  li-^ 
berated   by   the   Laced8emo-> 
nians                  -               -     ) 

Arcadians 
Pelasgi 

Democracy. 
rDemiurgi, 
1  Senate, 
iTheori, 
t  Poiemarchi. 

9.  The  New  Allies. 


Countries,  Cities,  and  Commonwealths. 


(a)  Those  who  were  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
War. 

Hellas :  — 

Ambraciots. 

Leucadians. 

Anactorians  •  -     _ 

(These  all  followed  the  Corinthians). 

Locri  Opuntii. 

Epicnemidii  ? 


(j3)  Those  who  acceded  to  the 
Alliance  afterwards,  except 
such  as  revolted  firom  the 
Athenians. 

Hellas :  — 
Heraclea  Trachinia 

iEtoUan  commonwealth 

Apodoti,  Ophiones,  Eurytanes. 

Boroians,  Callians  (Agraeans)     - 
Peloponnesus :  — 

Achseans  (unwillingly) 


Race. 


Dorian  colonists 
of  Corinth  - 


Melian  Dorians 
.£olians 


Grecians. 
E  S 


Form  of  Ooferu- 
ment. 


>  Democracy  ? 


Gkyyemedby 

Harmofts. 
Inhabited  in 
YiUaget. 

Monarchy. 
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Countries,  Cities,  and  Commonwealths. 


-\ 


Sicily :  — 

Syracusans 

Camarioaeans  (in  second  Sicilian 
war) 

Geloaos 

Agrigentines  (who,  however,  in 
the  second  war  kept  quiet,  as 
did  also  the  Messenians) 

Selinuntians  -  '  -     ^ 

Himeneans 

iEoIian  islands :  — 

Messenians. 

Liparaeans 
Italy:  — 

Tarentines 
Locri  Epizephyrii 


Race. 


Dorians  from 

Corinth 
Syracusans  or 

Geloans 
Rhodians  and 

Cretans. 

Dorian  colonists 
of  the  Geloans. 

Dorians  from  Me- 
gara. 

Language  a  mix- 
ture of  Doric, 
customs  Chal- 
cidic. 

Mixed  colonuts 
ofCnidus. 

Lacedaemonian 
colony. 

Locrians. 


Form  of  Gorcm- 
ment. 


Democracy. 
Democracy. 


B.    Barbarians,  who  were  at  times  Allies. 


The  Persians ;  treacherous. 

Edones ;  under  monarchical  government. 

The  Macedonians;  unstable,  under  the  government  of  Perdiccas,  and  after 

him  Archelaus  (whose  enemies  were  the  Lyncestas,  under  the  government 

of  king  Arrhibseus). 
Epirots :  — 

The  Chaonians ;  not  monarchical. 

Thesprotians;  not  monarchical. 

Molossians ;  under  the  government  of  Thar3rpu8. 

Atintanians ;  r^nt  Sabulinthus. 

Paranseans;  under  the  government  of  king  Orcedus. 

Oresdans ;  under  the  government  of  king  Antiochus. 
Siculi :  — 

Such  as  were  subject  to  the  Syracusans. 

InessaeanSy  Hyblceans,  &c. 

Sicani  ? 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  MILITARY   RESOdRCES   OF  LACEOiEMON,  A8  WELL   BETENCHB,  AS  FLEETS 

AND  armies;  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war. 

A.S  to JiindSf  the  Lacedeemonians  neither  had  any  in  the  treasury, 
nor  readily  contributed  from  their  private  purses.  (1, 1,  80.)  Very 
similar,  too,   were   the   other  Peloponnesians,   whose   property, 
moreover  (absent,  as  they  were,  during  the  war  from  their  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  precluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea),  could  not 
but  be  diminished.  (1,141.)     Of  the  old  allies,  the  Corinthians 
alone  were  at  all  opulent,  whose  city  had,  in  former  times,  been 
very  rich.  (1. 1,13.)     Of  the  other  allies,  the  Siculi  were  possessed 
of  wealth  both  public,  and  (in  the  case  of  the  Slinuntians)  depo- 
sited in  the  temples ;  and  in  that  of  the  Syracusans,  there  was 
wealth  arising  from  tribute  paid  by  the  Barbarians.  (1.  6,  20.)  The 
Peloponnesians^  on  the  contrary,  had  no  other  means  of  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  but  hy  Jbrced  contributions  (levied  at 
the  order  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  afler  a  certain  rate,  from  the 
citizens),  plunder  (as  in  the  case  of  lasus,  1.  8,  28  and  36.),  and 
loans  from  the  wealth  laid  up  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  (1.  1, 121 
and  143.),  or  obtained  from  barbarian  kings,  and  such  allies  of 
Athens  as  had  revolted.     Thus,  from  the  Rhodians  they  exacted 
thirty-two  talents.   (1. 8,  44.)     The   army  of  Brasidas,   too»  was 
sometimes  paid  by  the  Macedonians.     As  to  the  Persiansy  rich  as 
they  were,  they  derived  but  little  assistance  from  them.     Tissa- 
phemes,  indeed,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  promised  to 
pay  their  soldiery  a  drachma  a  day  each.     He,  however,  only  paid 
it  for  one  month,  and  afterwards  would  have  only  given  half  a 
drachma,  when,  at  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Hermocrates,  he 
added  a  trifle  more.     (See  note  on  8,  29.)    By  the  terms  of  the 
second  treaty,  the  Persians  engaged  to  support  such  forces  as 
they  should  send  for.  (1. 8, 37.)     But  they  feared  lest,  if  they  gave 
more  than  the  Athenians,  the  seamen  of  that  power  would  desert 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ihose^  consequently,  would  become  too 
powerful.     Besides,  Tissaphemes  was  so  much  the  more  sparing, 
because  he  had  to  provide  the  money  from  his  own  treasures,  and 
did  not  receive  it  from  the  king.    In  the  third  treaty  he  engaged 
to  pay  such  a  fleet  as  should  be  present,  until  the  king's  shipt 
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should  arrive ;  after  which  he  would  advance  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  to  be  repaid  him  at  the  end 
of  the  war.     (See  also  1.  8,  80.  83,  87.) 

We  see,  therefore^  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
maintain  a  fleet ;  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  scarcely 
had  one.    For  though  at  first  they  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  yet  most  of  them  they  expected  from 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  the  allies  there ;  in  which  they  were  disap- 
pointed.    They,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  furnish  of  themselves 
such  as  they  could  build  and  equip  ;  and  though  the  Corinthians 
had  possessed  a  considerable  number,  yet  many  of  those  were  lost 
in  the  conflict  with  Corcyra.     So  that  after  all  there  was  no  con- 
siderable force  sent  to  sea,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  lost  by 
the  disaster  at  Sphacteria.     Besides,  had  the  Peloponnesians  even 
possessed  more  ships,  they  stood  in  need  of  skilful  seamen  ;  who 
could  not  be  formed,  just  when  wanted,  out  of  mere  landsmen,  nor 
would  the  Athenians  give  them  opportunity  for  practice.  (1.  1, 80 
and  142.)  The  latter  disadvantage,  indeed,  they  hoped  they  should 
overcome,  could  they  draw  away,  by  the  temptation  of  higher 
pay,  the  foreign  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  Athenians.  (1. 1, 12L) 
But  it  was  doubtful  whether,  if  they  had  funds  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  they  could  induce  them  to  venture  on  an  increased  peril, 
for  an  increase  of  pay  only  during  a  short  period.  (1.  1, 143.)  Hence 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  little  skill  or  success  evinced  by  the 
Lacedaimonians  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.     (1.  2,  83.  3,  30.  4, 
13.)     Their  hope  of  victory,  indeed,  depended  on  converting  a 
naval  battle  into  a  land  engagement.     Thus  we  see  how  much  the 
Athenians  injured  themselves  by  transferring  the  war  to  Sicily, 
where  the  Syracusans  ere  long  opposed  them  with  a  nearly  equal 
force,  and  where  the  method  of  engagement  became  exactly  what 
the  Peloponnesians  desired.  The  complete  success  there  obtained 
incited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  order  the  building  of  an  hundred 
ships,  by  the  allies,  in  certain  proportion.     With  these,  however, 
partly  by  the  craft  of  Tissaphernes,  nothing  very  efiectual  was  per- 
formed against  the  Athenians.     Though,  indeed,  xviihout  the  Per- 
sians great  things  might  have  been  done,  especially  after  the 
sedition  at  Samos,  had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  admirals  been  slug- 
gish, foolish,  cowardly,  and  at  variance  with  each  other«  Alcidaa 
was  tardy  and  timid,  but  Astyochus  was  worse,  who  threatened 
those  he  ought  to  have  assisted,  sold  himself  to  Tissaphernes,  and, 
by  bribery,  permitted  his  companions  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
bard-earned  wages.      His  successor,  Mindarus,  was  something 
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better,  at  least,  no  crimes  are  recorded  of  him,  and  he  evinced 
some  ability  in  forming  the  line  of  battle  at  Cjmos-sema*  (L  8» 
104w)  Of  others,  as  Chalcideus,  ^predecessor  of  Astyodius, 
Theramenes,  and  Thrasymedes,  no  decided  opinion  can  be  formed; 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  they  were  different  from  Alddas* 
Indeed,  through  distrust  of  their  commanders,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sometimes  sent  counsellors.  But  these  did  not  all  resemble 
Brasidas,  and  two  others  sent  to  the  fleet  opposed  to  Phormio ; 
and  even  those  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  torpor  of  Alcidas. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  afterwards  adopted  the  wiser  expe- 
dient of  giving  tlie  counsellors  power  to  control,  on  occasion,  the 
measures  of  the  commanders,  form  such  plans  as  they  judged 
best,  and  even  deprive  the  admiral  of  his  command. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  feeble  was  the  Lacedaemonian  power 
by  sea.  By  land  they  were  more  powerful ;  but  even  there  they 
were  found  inferior  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  them. 

Their  number  of  heavy*armed  is  nowhere  clearly  mentioned ; 
but  from  1.  5,  64.  we  may  infer  it.     After  they  had  taken  the 
field,  en  masse^  with  the  Helots,  leaving  behind  the  sixth  part,  they 
mustered  about  four  thousand  two  hundred.    Of  cavalry,  at  first, 
there  were  none,  except  the  three  hundred  about  the  king's  per- 
son; but,  on  the  capture  of  Pylus  and  Cythera  by  the  Athe-* 
nians,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  check  the  incunions  of  pre- 
datory bands,  to  raise  a  force  of  four  hundred  horse  and  archers. 
Yet  in  the  army  collected  at  Nemea,  though  nearly  the-  finest 
Greece  had  seen,  there  were  no  cavalry.    At  Mantinaea  there  Viere 
some ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
When,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  spoke  of  their  numherSf 
they  included  their  allUs.    As  to  their  skill  and  courage^  on  which 
they  prided  themselves,  and  for  which  they  were  so  celebrated, 
they  showed  little  worthy  of  their  reputation.    Where  was  their 
obedience  or  warlike  skill  at  Mantinaea  ?    Where  their  Jbrtiiude  at 
Sphacteria  ?  What  must  we  say  of  their  siegesy  in  which  they  con* 
fessed  their  ignorance  at  Ithome  ?     (1. 1,  102.)     And  in  this  war 
they  could  with  difficulty  starve  out  Plataea,  though  never  defended 
by  so  many  as  five  hundred  men.^  Upon  the  whole,  except  some 
glorious  deeds  of  Brasidas,  which  were  rather  to  his  honour  than 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  find  no  proof  of  any  remarkable 
warlike  merit.     They  mostly  contended  with  a  very  inferior  num- 


*  This  was,  howerer,  as  Thucydides  giTes  us  to  undentand,  partly  tfaa  Nmit  of 
Laoedvnumian  craft.     (Edit.) 
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ber  of  the  Athenian  army,  which  consequently  gave  way  to  them. 
What  was  the  number  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  alliance  Thu- 
cydides  nowhere  informs  us*  Plutarch,  Peric.  S3.,  says  that  the 
number,  in  the  first  invasion  of  Attica,  was  sixty  thousand.  Most 
of  the  army  consisted  of  heavy-armed.  The  horse  were  chiefly 
flirnished  by  the  Boeotians,  sometimes  by  the  Locrians  and  ThO' 
cians,  Perdiccas,  the  Chalcidaeans,  and  the  Edones ;  in  Sicily,  by 
the  Syracusans  and  Geloans.  The  peltastse  were  from  the  cities 
in  Thrace  which  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  as  also  from  the 
Boeotians,  who  had,  besides,  many  light-armed,  and  the  Syracusans 
and  the  ^tolians.  Mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus  [chiefly  Arca- 
dians] were  hired  by  both  parties. 

In  expeditions  to  distant  countries  undertaken  by  the  whole 
confederacy,  ttao-thirds  went  out  to  war,  and  the  other  third 
remained  for  home  defence.  The  greater  expeditions  were  com- 
manded by  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  at  first  with  full  power,  but 
afterwards  controlled  by  a  board  of  ten  counsellors.  (1.  5,  63.) 
Deputy-officers  were  sent  out  to  succeed  to  the  command  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  principals.  (I.  3,  100.  4>,  38.) 

In  all  expeditions  the  superstition  of  the  Lacedsemonians  was 
very  injurious  to  them.  Before  they  passed  the  borders,  they 
offered  up  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  and  if  these  were  not  favour- 
able, they  returned  home.  (1.  5,  54  and  56*)  The  same  was  the  case 
in  earthquakes.  They  also  would  not  go  out  to  war  on  the  festi- 
vals, especially  the  Camean  month  ;  which  superstition  lost  them 
Pylus,  and  the  fruit  of  the  victory  of  Mantinaea.  From  such 
superstition,  indeed,  the  other  Greeks  were  not  free.  For  the 
Corinthians,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games  in  quiet,  ex- 
posed the  Chians  to  imminent  peril.  (1.  8,  9.)  Earthquakes  dis- 
turbed the  assemblies  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians. 
(1.  5,  45  and  50.)  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily.  (1.  7,  50.)  But  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  less  alarmed  at  such  occurrences  than  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  Argives  sometimes  magnanimously  despised  them.  (1.  5, 
54.  6,  95.) 

In  the  field  of  battle,  the  Sciritae  stood  on  the  left  wing,  the 
Tegaeans  on  the  right,  the  king  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  where 
the  general  appointed.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  (excepting  the 
Sciritae)  was  divided  into  lochoif  which,  at  Mantinaea,  were  seven  ; 
every  lochos  comprehended  four  pentecosteis,  each  pentecostus 
four  enomotias,  and  the  enomotia,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
thirty-two,  four  in  front  and  eight  deep.     The  commanders  under 
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the  king  were  the  Polemarchs,  Lochagi,  Pentecosters,  Enomo- 
tarchi.  Before  the  battle  they  sung  warlike  songs,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  slow  step  to  the  attack,  to  the  sound  of  pipes*  (I.  5, 
70  and  73.)  The  Lacedsemonians  might,  however,  easily  be 
beaten,  if,  as  at  Sphacteria,  they  were  assailed  in  rear  and  flanks 
with  missiles ;  for  of  this  sort  of  warfare  they  were  ignorant,  and 
their  armour  was  no  sufficient  defence.    (1.  ^y  34.)  ^ 


*  The  learned  Author  hat  tiro  other  chapters ;  one  on  the  genius,  manneri» 
and  mode  of  adminiftering  public  affairs  among  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  oo  the 
principal  personages :  the  other  containing  a  comparison  of  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians,  and  the  causes  why  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  so  disastrous  to 
the  Athenians.  But  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  elaborate  comparison  of 
Thucydides  himself,  at  1.  1,  70.,  and  in  the  first  and  second  orations  of  Pericles, 
and  also  pay  any  tolerable  attention  to  what  is  narrated  by  our  historian,  be  may 
well  dispense  with  such  sort  of  summaries.  (Edit.) 
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the  Syracutans  by  land.  1.  7,  7.*.  seqq.  Demosthenes 
with  his  army  surrenders  himself  to  Gylippus.  I,  7,  S3. 
Nicins,  with  hii  men,  surrenders  himsetl'  to  Gylippus, 
1.  7,  85.,  in  the  month  of  September. 

5  The  Chians,  Erythrxans,  and  Milesians  revolt  from  the 

Athenians,  t.  /,  14  and  IT.  First  treaty  of  theLaceds- 
moninns  with  Darius  anil  Tissaphemes.  1.  8,  37.  Alci- 
bioilcs  flies  to  Tissapherno.  1.  8,  45. 

I  Rhodes  joins  the  Peloponncsians.  I.  s,  44.,  January.  De- 
mocracy put  down  at  Athens.  1.  s.  63.  seqq.  tnit. 
March. 

I  The  army  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island  of  Somos  deter- 
mines to  defend  the  popular  form  of  government.  1.  8, 

Abydus  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  1. 8, 63.,  in  the  month 
of  April.  Alcihiades  being  recalled  by  the  army  at  Sa- 
moa is  created  ^neral.  I.  8,  83.  Battle  at  Gretria, 
Eubtea  is  occupied  by  the  Pcloponnesians.  I.  8.  95. 
June.  Democracy  restored  at  Athens.  1,  S,  9T.  same 
month. 

Victory  of  Thrasyhulus  at  Scstus.  {Kutov  a^fia.)  1.  8.  104., 
middle  of  July. 

\thens  Riven  up  to  Lysander.  End  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war.  1.  5,  26,,  in  the  month  of  April. 
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A. 

Abmontcbvs  ton  of  Lytides,  colleague  of  Tbemlstocles  in  tbe  embMsj  to  Lace- 
daemon »  i.  166« 
Ahydut  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  Sd(X 

Acanthians,  speech  of  Brasidas  to,|L  SS8 — 335.   Revolt  from  the  Athenians,  335. 
^  Inscription  on  the  vase  dedicated  by,  to  Apollo,  ii.  335,  n. 
Acanihus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  327,  n. 
Acamama  divided  into  independent  dlitricti,  ii.  S76,  n. 
Acamaniant  retain  the  custom  of  wearing  arms,  L  18. 
—  Request  a  relative  of  Fhormio's  for  a  commander,  ii.  13.     March  to  relieve 

Argos,  182.     Defeat  the  Ambraciotsat  01p«,  185;  and  at  Idomene,  189. 

Jealous  of  the  Athenians,  192.     Make  peace  with  the  Ambradots,  193. 

Benevolent  and  upright,  193,  n.      Seiie  and  colonise  Anactorium,  276; 

their  moderation  there,  276,  n. 
AccutatioHtt  reciprocal,  of  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  i.  123. 
Acesinetf  orthography,  site,  and  etymology,  ii.  237,  n. 
Ackmin  Rhiufih  ii>  496,  n. 
Aekamm,  famous  for  asset  and  charcoal,  i.  332,  n.     Rudeness  of  its  inhabitants, 

332,  n. 
Achamiant,  their  rudeness,  L  332,  n. ;  and  irascibility,  333,  n. 
Achgrutian  Lake  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Achcfltun,  i.  98. 
Acheron,  a  river  of  Thesproda,  gives  name  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  i.  98. 
Aeoms,  as  food,  introduced  by  the  Pelaagi,  i   11,  n.     Common  food  of  the 

Arcadians,  11,  n.     Used  roasted  by  the  Spanish  peasants,  11,  n. 
Acradma,  a  division  of  Syracuse,  description  and  etjrmology,  iii.  118,  n. 
Acrm,  founded  by  the  Syracusans.  iii.  15.     Site  and  etymology,  15,  n. 
Acraum  Lepat,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  252,  n.     Fortified  by  the  Syracusans, 

252.     Athenians  repulsed  from,  253. 
Acragoh  etymology  and  site,  iii.  13,  n.     Ruined  temples  at,  13,  n.     Settled  by 

the  Geloans  under  Aristonus  and  Pustolus,  14.     Sicanus  fails  in  bringing  it 

over  to  the  Syracusan  interest,  215. 
AcropoKt,  golden  shields  taken  from,  by  Lacharis,  i.  313,  n.     Called  the  city,  by 

the  Athenians,  322. 
Aerothoi,  its  site,  ii.  370,  n. 

Acte,  on  the  continental  territory  of  Lesbos,  ii.  279,  n.     Described,  369. 
AcUuntt  Ma  fight  off,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  i.  66,     Forces 

stationed  there  l^  the  Corinthians,  70. 
Admeius,  king  (f  the  Molom,  Tliemistocles  throws  himself  on  his  hospitality, 

L  246.     Refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  248.     Sends  him  to  Pydna,  249. 
JBtmHdetf  tyrani  of  LamptacM,  marries  the  daughter  of  Hippias,  iii.  97 ;  who 

flies  to  him  on  his  expulsion,  98. 
JEgaleotf  its  site,  329,  n. 

ASgeshUt  leader  of  the  Trojan  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  5,  n. 
jEginOf  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  188.     Capitulates,  194. 
JBgmean  dradmia  and  obolus,  ii.  487,  n. 
jEgineta,  Corinthians  supplied  the  Athenians  with  ships  against,  i.  91 .   Defeated 
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by  the  Atlienians  off  iBgtna,  188.     Expelled  bj  the  Athenians,  S45.     Are 
received  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  give  them  Thyrea,  346. 

—  Cynuria  given  to  them  by  the   Lacedaemonians,  ii.  285.      Those  taken  at 

Thyrea  put  to  death,  286. 

jEgUium,  site,  ii.  171.     Stormed  by  the  Athenians,  171. 

JEnianians,  their  country,  ii.  495,  n. 

JEnus,  called  Apsinthus,  site  of,  ii.  246,  n. 

kalians  retain  the  custom  of  wearing  arms,  i.  18. 

JEoluit  islands  of,  antients  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneous  conmiunication  with 
^tna,  ii.  156,  n.  Described,  156,  n.  Colonisation  of,  156,  n.  Ravaged 
by  the  Athenians,  157. 

JEtheans  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  181. 

JEina,  eruption  from,  ii.  195. 

JEtolianSt  their  soldiers  shod  on  the  left  foot  only,  ii.  34,  n.  Warlike,  165. 
Inhabit  unwalled  villages,  165.  Their  rudeness,  165,  n.  Pirates  and 
robbers,  165,  n.     Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  166;  whom  they  defeat,.  171. 

^fir  Domilms,  his  reply  to  Quintilian,  i.  525,  n. 

jigamemnon  collected  the  armament  against  Troy  tlirough  his  power  rtdier  than 
from  the  suitors  being  under  oaths  to  Tyndarus,  L  26  ;  or  horn,  attachment 
to  himself,  28.  Contributed  the  greatest  number  of  ships  to  the  IVojan 
war,  28.     His  character,  28,  d.     Representation  on  bis  seal,  231,  n. 

Agatharchtu  commands  a  Syracusan  flieet,  iii«  183.  Joint  commander  of  the 
Syracusans  in  the  last  sea  fight  with  the  Athenians,  236» 

jtge  indispensable  in  Spartan  legislators,  ii.  480^  n. 

jlgesandridas  routs  the  Athenians,  iii.  368. 

Agis  son  of  Archidamus,  his  invasion  of  Attica  prevented  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  157. 
Ravages  Attica,  198.  Invades  the  Argive  territory,  502.  Manauvres, 
504-— 507.  Grants  a  truce  and  retreats,  508.  Censured,  506.  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  512.  Obtains  a  suspension  of  his  sentence 
512.  Engages  and  routs  the  Argives  at  Mantinsa,  5 1 4 — 529.  Demolisbes 
tlie  long  walls  at  Argos,  540. 

—  Invades   Attica,  iii.   177.     Fortifies  Decelea,   178,     Probably  remained  at 

Decelea  from  its  erection,  271,  n.  More  deference  paid  to  him  there  thaa 
to  any  Spartan  king  at  home,  why,  272,  n.  Exacts  money  from  the 
(Etaeans  and  the  Achsans  of  Pbthiotis,  272.  His  authority  while  at  D«». 
celea,  272.  The  Corintliians  refusing  to  violate  the  lathmiac  truce,  i» 
putting  to  sea,  offers  to  take  the  whole  armament  on  himself,  878.  Cauea 
of  his  enmity  to  Alcibiades,  31 1,  n.  Hoping  to  profit  by  their  distorbancea^. 
approaches  Athens,  but  vrithout  success,  340.     lUturns  to  Decelea,  341. 

Agnon  son  of  Nicias  colonises  Amphipolis,  ii.  858,  and  note. 

AgTiBanst  site  of  their  territory,  i.  519,  n. 

»->  Warred  against  by  the  Atlienians,  iL  316. 

AjaXy  his  tumulus  at  Rbccteum  still  remains,  ii.  278,  n. 

Alcamenes,  anecdote  of,  i.  368,  n. 

Alcamenes  son  of  Siheneleddas,  appointed  governor  to  Euboea,  iii.  St7S ;  order 
countermanded  in  favour  of  Lesbos,  273.  Fleet  to  proceed  from  Gdom  ta 
Lesbos  under  his  command,  277.     Seta  sail,  279.     Slain,  280. 

Alcibiades  son  ofClinias,  his  early  consequence,  ii.  480,  n.  Anceatryy  460,  n»  Of 
a  contentious  spirit,  481.  His  name  a  Lacedaemonian  one,  481 ,  n.  Cauae  oC 
his  enmity  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  481.  Urges  the  Argives  to  form  an  al«. 
liance  with  Athens,  482.  Overreaches  the  Lacedaemonian  arobaHtadora,  489.. 
Going  with  troops  to  Peloponnesus,  adjusts  matters  regarding  the  Ar^ve 
league,  496.  Prevails  on  the  Argives  to  break  the  truce  with  the  Tiarodm^ 
monians,  510.     Apprehends  three  hundred  suspected  Argives,  541. 

— -  Appointed  chief  commander  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  19.  Hla  supv 
porters,  1 9,  n.  His  extravagance,  and  its  effects,  30.  Speech  in  fkwowr 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  30 — 42.  Sent  seven  chariots  to  Olympo^ 
and  gained  three  prizes,  31  ;*when  he  feasted  the  whole  assemblage,  SI,  n. 
Stone  Mercuries  made  to  resemble,  52,  n.  Probably  not  guilty  of  tbeiv 
mutilation,  53,  n.  His  opponents,  54,  n.  Accused  of  impiQly,  5^ 
Demands  a  trial  ineffectually,  55,     His  advice  on  hearing  that  no 
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was  to  be  expected  from  Egesta,  83.     Fails  in  negotiation  at  Mcssene,  86. 
Stratagem  at  Catansy  87.      The  Salaminia  arriTes  for  his  apprehensioii,  89. 
Causes  of  of  suspicion  against  him,  100.     Escapes  at  Thuria,  101.     Sails  to 
Peloponnesus,  101.     Sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence,  102.     Indictment 
preserved  in    Plutarch,    102,  n.     Betrays  the  schemes  of  the   Atheniani 
against  Messene,  117.   Proceeded  to  Cyllene,  184  ;  thence  to  Argosi  134,  n.  ; 
and  Lacedsmoo,  134.      Speech,  exciting  the   Lacedemonians  to  aid  the 
Syracusans,  135 — 142.     Advises  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  139.    Persuades 
the  ephors  not  to  abandon  the  Chian  expedition,  281.     Sails  with  it  to 
Chios  and  Ciazoraenae,  which  revolt,  282 ;  and  Miletus,  which  revolts,  285. 
Advises  the  Sicilian  fleet  to  aid  Miletus,  where  he  was  present  at  the  battle, 
294.     Orders  coming  for  his  murder,  he  withdraws  to  Tissaphemes,  and 
does  various  ill  offices  to  the  Lacedemonians,  3 1 1  — 3 1 4.    Cause  of  the  enmit  j 
of  Agis,  311,  n.     Writes  to  Samos  regarding  Phrynichus*s  treachery,  320. 
Thought  unworthy  of  belief,  320.   Persuades  Tissaphemes  to  become  friendly 
to  the  Athenians,  321 ;  hinders  him  from  making  a  treaty  with  them,  325; 
reasons  for  this  conduct,  325,  n.     Arrives  at  Samos,  349.     Chosen  com- 
mander, 350.     Passes  over  from  Tissaphemes  to  Samos,  353.     Prevents 
the  Athenians  at  Samos  from  sailing  against  Athens,  354.     Dismisses  the 
ambassadors  from  Athens  and  Argos,  354.     Sails  to  Aspendus,  357.     Re- 
called to  Athens,  370.     Fortifies  Cos,  and  sails  back  to  Samos,  379. 
Alcidas  sails  with  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  ii.  26.     Sent  with  a  fleet  to  Mytilene,  41. 
His  delay,  44.    Consults,  on  learning  the  capture  of  Mytilene,  45—48.    Of 
weak  character,  48,  n.     Sails  to  Myonesus,  where  he  butchers  his  prisoners^ 
48.     Flies  from  Ephesus,  49 ;  and  arrives  at  Cyllene,  126.     Sails  for  Cor- 
ey ra,   136.     Defeats  the  Corcyreans,    137.     Conveys  the  ships  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Leucas,  and  returns  home,  140.   Leads  a  colony  to  found  Hera^ 
dea  in  Trachinia,  163. 
jHeinouSf  sacred  enclosure  of,  at  Corcyra,  stakes  sacrilegiously  cut  from,  ii.  129. 
Akiphron  the  Argive,  with  Thrasyllus,  induces  Agis  to  grant  a  truce,  ii.  507. 

Alcnuton  son  of  Amphiareus,  story  of  his  inhabiting  the  Echtnades,  i.  538. 

Alcm^onida,  Fisistratidse  overturned  by,  iii.  97,  n. 

^/ezarcAu4  commands  the  Corinthian  troops  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 

AUxicles  arrested  by  the  democrats  at  Athens,  iii.  362.     Liberated,  364.     Steals 
off  to  Decelea,  37a 

AUUi  of  the  Athenians,  their  equality  how  violated,  i.  146,  n.      Of  the  Laccd«- 
monians  not  tributary,  154,  n. 

Alope,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  345,  n. 

AUar  of  the  twelve  gods,  and  that  of  Apollo,  consecrated  by  Hippias,  iii.  93. 

Altars  frequently  common  to  two  or  more  deities,  ii.  108,  n.     A  refuge  for  invo- 
luntary offenders,  352,  n. 

Ambassadors  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  king  of  Persia,  i.  455.     Delivered 
up  by  Sadoc  to  the  Athenians,  456.     Put  to  death,  457. 

Ambraciaf  territory  of,  its  site,  i.  458,  n.     City  of,  its  site,  458  n.     A  Corinthian 
colony,  459,  n. 

AmbracioH  Gulf,  Anactorium  seated  at  the  mouth  of,  ii.  276. 

AmbradoU  invade  Amphilochian  Argos,  ii.  181.  Defeated  at  01  p«,  185.  Sur- 
prised and  routed  at  Idomene,  190.    Make  iieace  with  the  Acaroanians,  193. 

Aminocies,  a  Corinthian,  constructed  four  triremes  for  the  Saroians  i*  38. 

Ammsus  ton  ff  Coroebus,  first  to  ascend  the  blockading  wall  in  the  escape  from 
Platea,  it.  35. 

Amorges  taken  by  the  Sicilian  fleet,  and  delivered  to  Tissaphemes,  iii.  ^^. 

Amphilochiaf  its  site,  i.  459,  n. 

AmpfiipoUs,  anciently  called  the  Nine- Ways,  u  179. 

—  Its  colonisation,  ii.  358.  Site,  359,  n.  Taken  by  Brasidas,  364.  Service- 
able for  ship-building,  367.  Peloponnesians  defeat  the  Athenians  at,  and 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  slain,  433. 

-*  Besieged  by  the  Athenians  and  Pterdiccas^  iii.  168. 

An^issa,  now  Salona,  ii.  174,  n. 

Amydm,  temple  of  Apollo  at,  ii.  450,  n. 

AmyHmiS^  governor  of  the  <<  marab-laDd,**  retains  his  independence,  i.  199. 
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Anaciumt  its  site,  iii,  365,  n. 

Anactorium  seized  by  the  Corinthians,  i.  U 1.     Its  topognpby.  111.  n. 

«-  Taken  by  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians,  if.  276.     Corinthians  ezpcUedand 

replaced  by  Acamanians,  276. 
jfnmtans,  whence,  ii.  30^  n. 

AnajtuSj  Atlienians  force  the  passage  of  the,  iii.  252. 
Anaxarchut  the  Thebauy  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Methymna,  iii.  372. 
Anaxiku,  tyrant  of  the  Rhegini,  founder  of  Messena,  iii.  14. 
Andocide*  informs  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  iii.  99 ;  whether 

truly  or  falsely,  uncertain,  99. 
Androclctf  a  supporter  of  democracy,  assassinated,  iii.  383. 
Androcrates,  his  fane,  ii.  59,  n.      Prayers  offered  to  him  before  the  battle  of 

Plataea,  39,  n. 
Andromenet   the   Lacedamonian  delivers  up   the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians, 

iL  480. 
Androsthena  the  Arcadian,  victor  at  Olympia,  ii.  491. 
Anojfus,  mistake  in  maps  regarding  this  river,  i.  488,  n. 
Aniandros  taken  by  tbie  Mytilemean  exiles,  ii.  279.     Its  site,  279,  n.     Wood 

plentiful  at,  279.     Mytilenaean  exiles  driven  from,  313. 
Anihene,  its  site,  ii.  478,  n. 
AntitntSy  their  skill  in  avoiding  missiles,  ii.  255,  n. 

—  Their  mode  of  reckoning  the  days  aher  an  event,  iii.  244,  n.     Supposed  their 

gods  to  envy  tlie  too  great  successes  of  men,  249,  n. 
Antiochus,  the  most  ancient  writer  on  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n.     Not  the  historian  cidled 

Tcdw  iipxaXos  by  Dionysins,  194,  n. 
AfUiphemus,  leader  of  a  Rhodian  colony,  joint  founder  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Antipho  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iii.  97,  n.      His 

character,  336.     Brought  about  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  336.      An  oppoaer 

of  democracy,  359. 
Aniissa,  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  28,  n. 
Antiss^ans  defeat  the  Methymneans,  ii.  29. 
Antiithenes  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  Fharnabasus,  iii.  305. 
Aphrodina,  its  site,  ii.  2H4,  n. 

ApoUo,  the  Pwan  afler  rictory  in  his  honour,  i.  105,  n. 
.—  Temple  of,  at    Leucas,  ii.    164.       Temple  of,  in   Tanagra,  315,  n.      H» 

temple    at    Delium    fortified  by  Hippocrates,    337 — 339;    taken  by  the 

Boeotians,    356.     His  temple    at    Amyclae,   450,  n.      Temple  of,   near 

A&ine,  497,  n. 

—  Altar  of,  in  the  Pythium,  consecrated  by  Hippias,  iii.    93.      Worshipped  by 

the  Syracusans,  as  the  arch-leader  of  their  colony,  and  the  reason,  1 50,  n. 

Temple  of,  opposite  Cythera,  185. 
ApoUo  ArchegeteSf  alur  of,  at  Naxus,  iii.  9. 
ApoUo  DeUan,  Polycrates  consecrates  Rhenea  to  him,  i.  40. 
AjHiUo  Maloeii,  festival  of,  ii.  6. 
ApoUo  Fytheeus,  failure  in  furnishing  a  victim  to,  the  pretence  for  war  between 

the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  ii.  497. 
Apollonia,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  i.  61,  n. 
Apparel,  quantity  to  be  taken  by  expelled  ciu'sens  generally  defined  by  treaty 

of  surrender,  i.  463,  n. 
Aqueduct,  that  at  Syracuse  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  151 ;  iu  ruins  still 

visible,  151,  n. 
Arcadia,  of  old,  did  not  often  change  its  inhabitants,  i.  6. 
Arcadians,  Agamemnon  furnishes  them  with  ships  for  the  TVojan  war,  i.  28. 
Archedice    daughter  of  Hippioi,   married  to   iEantades,  iii.    97.     Her  nionu. 

ment,  98. 
Artiuiaus  tan  of  Perdiecas,  his  improvements,  i.  352. 
Archeptolemus,  chief  ambassador  to  Athens  regarding  Pylus,  ii.  224,  n. 
Arckubraha  ton  of  Lycomedu,  a  commander  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 

perdiecas,    i.    14.     Ordered   to  demoUs^||a  Pallenian   wall  and     take 

hostages  frcm  the  Potidasns,  114.  S^pl^^^^Hp,  116;  thence  to  Mace- 

doiii%  116* 
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jlrchitUf  leader  of  a  Corinthian  colony,  founds  Syracuse,  iii.  9. 

ArchidamuSf  king  of  Lacedeetfiont  dissuades  At>m  war  with  the  Athenians^ 
i.  149.  AddreKes  bis  forces  previously  to  the  irruption  into  Attica, 
S99.  Enters  Attica,  304.  Censured  for  tardiness,  328.  Coofen  with 
the  Plataeans,  464. 

—  Rarages  Attica,  ii.  i. 

AreopagjUety  oath  administered  by,  ii.  449,  n. 

Areopagust  court  of,  first  punish  with  death,  ii.  78,  n. 

Argennuue,  etjrmology  and  site,  iii.  373,  n. 

AfgUians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  360. 

Argilus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  446,  n. 

Arginut,  etymology  and  modem  name,  iii.  301,  n. 

Argwet  reckoned  time  by  the  years  of  their  high-priestess,  i.  375,  n. 

^-  £ndeavour  to  become  head  of  a  league  in  opposition  to  Laced«mon«  ii. 
459;  reasons,  460.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedamonians,  479. 
Curious  clause  regarding  Cynuria,  478.  Send  ambassadors  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  482.  Enter  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
485.  Ravage  Epidauria,  499.  Persuade  the  Athenians  to  send  the  Helols 
back  to  Pylus,  502.  Territory  invaded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  502; 
with  whom  they  conclude  a  truce,  508.  Break  the  truce,  5ia  Tak« 
Orchomenus,  511.  Defeated  at  Mantinaea  by  the  Lacedemonians,  514— 
529.  Form  an  alliance  witli  the  Lacedsraionians,  532.  Change  their 
government  to  an  oligarchy,  538 ;  which  is  overturned,  538.  Donocrats 
call  in  the  Athenians,  and  build  long  walls  to  the  sea,  539;  which  the 
Lacedemonians  demolish,  540.  Three  hundred  suspected  carried  off  by 
Aldbiades,  541.     Ravaging  Phliasia,  fall  into  an  ambuscade,  560. 

—  Their  territory  ravaged  by  the  Lacedemonians,  iii.   17.     Raze  Omee,  17. 

Ravage  Phliasia,  157. 
Argot,  oligarchy  established  at,  ii.  537  ;  which  is  overturned,  538. 
Argot  in  AmphUochia^  i.  459. 
Arianthidas  son  of  Lysimtu^idaSf  ii.  340. 

Aristagoratf  his  fruitless  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Stryroon,  ii.  358. 
Aristarchus  opposes  the  democratical   party  at  the  Pirswus,  iii.  363.      Takes 

(Enoe  by  stratagem,  and  delivers  it  to  the  Boeotians,  371. 
Ariateus  son  of  PelHchas,  joint  commander  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  to  Epi- 

damnus,  i.  66, 
Aristeus  son  of  Adimanius  commands  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Corinthians   to 

the  Potidaeans,  i.  117.     Chosen  general  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  119. 

Worsted  by  the  Athenians,  119.     Besieged  in  Fotidea,  121.  Escapes  to 

the  Chalcideans,  and  wars  in  conjunction  with  them,  122. 
Aristides  son  of  Archippus  apprehends  Artaphemes,  ii.  277.      He  and  Demo- 

docus  drive  the  Mytilenean  exiles  from  Antsndros,  313. 
Aristides  son  ofLysimachus  colleague  of  Themistocles  in  the  embassy  to  Lace- 

daemon,  i.  1 66.    His  virtue  instrumental  in  procuring  the  command  for  the 

Athenians,  173,  n.     Adjusted  the  rate  of  tribute,  174,  n. 
Arisiodes  bani^ed  for  disobedience  at  Mantinara,  ii.  525. 
Aristocraies  son  of  See/lias  sent  to  Chios  on  account  of  the  revolt,  iii.  278.     A 

ringleader  against  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  357.     Arrests  Alexicles,  362. 
Aristogiion,  narrative  of  his  celebrated  enterprise,  iii.  91'~97.     Honours  paid 

to,  97. 
ArisUmus,  with  a  Geloan  colony,  found  Acragas,  iii.  14. 
Aristophanes,  his  hit  at  Laches,  ii.   195,  n.     His  summary  of  bread-making, 

223,  n.  His  gross  injustice  to  Demosthenes,  261,  n.  ;  and  Socrates,  262,  n. 
Aristojihon,  ambassador  to  Lacedemon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iiL  355. 
Armamtnis,  ancient,  their  magnitude  accounted  for,  i.  32,  n.      Feeble  from 

want  of  money,  not  of  men,  34.     Against  Troy  exaggerated,  34. 
Armies,  most  feared  at  first,  iii.  85.     Very  large,  subject  to  panic  when  marching 

by  night  through  a  hostile  country,  254. 
Armour,  complete  reserved  by  the  higher  orders,  and  inferior  given  to  the  common 

people,  ii.  43,  n. 
Arms,   custom  of  wearing,  retained  by  the   Ozolian    Locrians,   .£olians,    and 
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Acarnatiians,  i.  18.  Formerly  worn  throughout  Greece,  18.  Worn  bj 
early  Greeks  and  Barbarians  at  their  customary  avocations,  18 ;  by  tfae 
ancient  Galli  and  modern  Poles  at  council,  18,  n.  First  laid  aside  t^  the 
Athenians,  19.  Worn  by  Circassian  husbandmen  at  labour,  19,  n.  Im- 
provements in,  by  the  Carians,  24,  n.  Buried  with  warriors  by  the 
Asiatics  and  Americans,  25,  n.  Lacedaemonians  celebrated  for  tbe  manu- 
facture of,  151,  n. 

—  Why  the  Laceda;monians  preferred  those  for  close  fight,  ii.  252,  n.  For 
close  fight  accounted  most  honourable,  262,  n.  Cessation  of,  proclaimed 
before  each  Olympic  festival,  491,  n. 

Armyt  Lacedaemonian,  officers  of,  ii.  517.  Order  of  Lacedaemonian,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinaea,  517.  Order  of  Argive,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinrm 
519.  Number  of  Lacedaemonian,  at  Mantinaea,  521.  Pushes  out  to  tbe 
right  wing,  why,  524. 

Arna^  etymology,  ii.  S60,  n. 

Ame^  the  Boeotians  expelled  from,  by  the  Thessalians,  i.  S5. 

— -  Ancient  name  of-Cbaeronaea,  ii.  314,  n. 

Arrhibmut  son  ^  Bromenu,  ii.  324.  His  lineage,  325,  n.  Expedition  of  Bra- 
sidas  and  Perdiccas  against,  395'-^405. 

Arrogance  frequent  amongst  bolated  nations,  ii.  204,  n. 

Amno,  saying  of  a  Spartan  regarding,  ii.  262. 

Ar$aces  murders  some  Delians  at  Atramyttion,  iii.  379. 

Artabazus  son  of  Pkamaces  sent  by  Xerxes  to  treat  with  Pausanias,  i.  231. 

Artaphemes,  a  Persian  ambassador  to  Lacedaemon,  apprehended  by  Aristidea 
and  sent  to  Athens,  ii.  277.  His  letters  read,  and  himself  sent  to  Ephesus, 
277. 

Artat  furnishes  darters  to  I>emosthenes,  iii.  194. 

Artaxerxes  tries  to  bribe  the  Peloponnesians  to  invade  Attica,  but  fails,  i.  196. 
Sends  forces  to  Egypt,  which  reduce  it,  197.  Letters  of  Themistodes  to 
him,  251.     Receives  him,  253 ;  and  assigns  him  three  cities,  257. 

Artemis,  Tissaphernes  offers  sacrifice  to,  iii.  380,  and  note. 

Arts,  what  is  new  in  them  most  esteemed,  i.  1 34,  n. 

Artyna,  who  designated  by,  ii.  488,  n. 

Artifice  of  Themistocles  to  forward  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  L  163. 
Of  suppliants  at  Athens  to  retain  religfous  protection,  227,  n.  Of  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  procure  the  exile  of  Pericles,  228.  Of  the  ephoni  to  discover 
the  guilt  of  Pausanias,  239.  Of  Hannibal  to  bring  Fabius  into  disrepute, 
305,  n. 

•—  Of  Demosthenes  at  Olpae,  ii.  1 87.  Infamous,  of  the  Corcyrean  democrats, 
273.  Infamous,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Helots,  322.  Of 
Alcibiades  against  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  488.  Of  the  wives  of 
the  Melians  to  liberate  their  husbands,  542,  n. 

-—  Of  the  Egestaeans  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  they  were  wealthy,  iiL  81. 

Atine,  its  site,  ii.  218.  n. 

Asopius  son  of  Phormio  ravages  Laconia,  ii.  13.     Slain  at  Nericus,  IS. 

AsjHisia,  funeral  oration  said  to  have  been  written  for  Pericles  by  her,  i.  360.  n. 

Asj>endus,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  355. 

Asphodel,  said  by  Pausanias  to  abound  in  tlie  Ozolian  territory,  ii.  175,  n. 

Asses,  Achamie  famous  for  its  breed  of,  i.  332,  n. 

Assinarus,  its  waters  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  tlie  Athenians  butchered  in, 
iii.  261.     Nidas  surrenders  at,  261. 

Assyrian  Language,  Persian  letters  written  in,  ii.  277.  Conjectures  regaidinff, 
277,  n.  ^ 

Astacus,  its  site,  i.  351,  n. 

Astronomy,  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in,  i.  347,  n. 

Astyochus,  arrives  at  Chios,  iii.  289.  Sails  for  Lesbos,  but  hearing  of  the  taking 
of  Mytilene  desists,  289.  Brings  over  Eressus  to  revolt,  289.  Returns 
to  Chios,  290.  Attacks  Pteleum  and  Clazomenso  without  success,  S99. 
Driven  by  storm  into  Cyme,  299.  His  narrow  escape  from  the  Atbeaina 
fleet,  301.  Arrives  at  Miletus,  302.  llefuscs  to  assist  the  Chiana^  904. 
Sacks  Cos  Mtropis,  307.     Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet,  308.     Returns  lo 
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CniduSy  308.  His  baseness  with  regard  to  Pliryaichus,  319.  Cowardly, 
331,  n.  Murmuringt  of  the  soldiers  against,  346  and  351.  Attacked  by 
his  troops  takes  refuge  at  an  altar»  353.     Superseded,  352. 

jttylunh  attached  to  a  temple,  mode  of  constructing,  ii.  443,  n. 

Aiakinte,  inundation  at,  firom  earthquake,  ii.  158.     Site,  448,  n. 

Athemruit  witty  epigram  of,  iii.  312,  n. 

Athenagoras  the  Syracuian,  a  factious  partisan,  ii.  290,  n. 

•^  His  speech  on  the  prospect  of  an  Atlienian  invasion,  iii.  69 — 74 

Aihenians,  the  first  to  cease  wearing  arms,  i.  19.  Colonise  Ionia  and  most  of  the 
islands,  36.  Induced  by  Themistocles  to  improve  their  navy  during  the  war 
with  the  ^ginetSB,  40.  On  the  approach  of  the  Medes,  embarked  with  their 
movables  on  board  their  ships,  145.  Acquired  military  skill  fttnn  frequent 
wars,  46.  Their  mode  of  governing  their  allies,  47.  Corcyreaos  solicit 
their  alliance,  71 ;  and  are  opposed  by  the  Corinthians,  71.  Enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  tlie  Corcjrreans,  95.  Send  ships  to  their  aid,  96. 
Require  the  PotidsMuas  to  demolish  the  Pallenian  wall  and  send  hostages^ 
113;  which  they  order  Archestratus  to  effect  with  the  armament  against 
Pferdiccas,  1 14.  Defeat  the  Potidaeans,  12a  Their  character,  1 30.  How 
they  attained  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  161.  After  Uie  taking  of 
Sestos,  return  home,  162.  Allies  alarmed  by  the  greatness  of  their  navy, 
163.  The  Greeks,  incensed  by  the  insolence  of  Pausanias,  request  them  to 
become  their  leaders,  171.  Obtain  the  supreme  command,  173.  Tax  the 
allies,  173.  Establish  Hellenotamis,  173.  Take  Eion  on  the  Strymon, 
175.  Carry  away  captive  the  inhabitants  of  Scyrus,  and  colonise  it  them- 
selves, 175.  Force  the  Carystians  to  yield  on  conditions,  176.  Reduce  the 
Naxians,  176.  Their  rigorous  exactions  cause  revolts,  176.  Obtain  naval 
strength  at  the  expense  of  their  allies,  178.  Thasians  revolt  from  them, 
178;  and  are  defeated,  179.  Colony  sent  by  them  to  Amphipolis  cut 
off  by  the  Thracians,  170.  Force  the  Thasians  to  surrender,  180.  Assist 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Ithome,  182.  Dismissed  thence  on  suspicion, 
183.  Renounce  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  183;  and  join  the 
Argives  and  Thessalians,  183.  Settle  the  Helots  at  Nmipactus,  184* 
Occupy  Megara  and  Pegs,  1 85.  Assist  Fkammeticus,  governor  of  Egjrpt, 
1 86.  Defeated  by  the  Corinthians  off  Haliae,  1 87.  Beat  the  Peloponnesiana 
of  Cecryphaleia,  187.  Defeat  the  JEginetss  off  JEglnB,  and  besiege  the 
city,  188.  Defeat  the  Corinthians  at  Megara,  189.  Begin  to  build  the 
long  walls,  190.  Defeated  by  the  Lacedemonians  at  Tanagra,  193.  Make 
themselves  masters  of  Boeotia,  193.  Finish  their  long  widls,  194w  Force 
the  AginetoB  to  capituUte,  194.  Bum  Oythium,  195.  Take  Chalets,  195. 
Defeat  the  Sicyonians,  196.  Driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  197. 
Their  fleet  destroyed  off  Mendesium,  1 99.  Fail  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Orestes,  20a  Defeat  the  Sicyonians,  20a  Besiege  (Eni>ds»  unsuccess- 
fully, 201.  Conclude  a  truce  with  the  Pelopoonesians,  202.  Send  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus,  202;  which  is  censured  by  Sir  W.  Baleigb, 
defended  by  Mitfbrd,  its  true  cause  assigned  by  Plutarch,  202,  n.  Defeat 
the  Pbcenidans  and  Cilicians,  202.  Take  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  deliver 
it  to  the  Phocians,  203.  Attack  the  Bceotian  exiles  at  CbasronsM  and  take 
the  city,  203.  Defeated  at  Coronea  and  driven  out  of  Borataa,  203.  Subdue 
Eubcsa,  which  had  revolted,  205.  Make  the  thirty  years*  truoe  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  205.  Send  an  expedition  to  Samos,  207;  which  they 
rcduce,  210.  Reduce  the  revolted  Byiantines,  210.  Require  the  Lace- 
diemoniaiis  to  purge  the  pollution  of  Taenanis,  229 ;  and  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Chaldoecus,  229.  Expel  Pausanias  from  Byiantium,  234. 
Their  final  reply  to  the  Lacedsrmonians,  274.  Garrison  Platea,  288. 
Prepare  for  the  war,  289l  Gredts  in  general  inimical  to  them,  295.  List 
of  thdr  confederates,  297.  Remove  into  the  dty,  316.  Extent  of  thdr 
preparations,  307.  From  what  thdr  revenue  was  derived,  907.  Food  of 
living  in  the  country,  317.  Country  population  occupy  the  temples  and 
chapels,  and  the  Pelasgium,  324 ;  and  the  long  walla,  326.  .Their  country 
ravaged  by  the  Peloponnesians,  329.  Send  a  fieet  to  cruise  round  Pdo- 
ponncsus,  337.     Ravage  the  coMt»  S4K     fliad  a  fleet  lo  Loari%  which 
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ratages  th«  cost,  345.  Expel  the  .£gineUe,  345 ;  aiid  coloatse  (hi  idutd, 
346.  lUvBge  Megan,  353.  Solannise  a  public  faneFal  for  tfaoae  who  had 
firvt  fallen  in  the  war,  354 ;  peculiar  to  tbem,  355,  n.  CbtUbcn  of  tbe 
slain  educated  at  tbe  public  ooit,  397,  n.  Fnlilcnce,  39S.  Defeated  by 
tbe  Thradans,  482.     Fleet  under  Fbomio  dcfcau  tbe  PeloponneMaiM,  40J. 

—Lesbians  rerolt  from  tbem,  ii«  J.     Send  a  fleet  agatnat  tbe  Mjtilciiians,  6. 
Blockade  Mytilene,  12.      Ravi^  the  Laconian  coast,  13.  25.     Tbeir  fine 
nary,  26 ;  wfaicb,  with  tbe  aege  of  Potidaa,  exbansts  tbe  treasury  for  tbe 
first  time,  27,  28.     Send  Ftebes  witb  an  army  against  Mytilene,  29.     Raise 
contributioos  anaoogst  tbrmselves  and  allies,  30.     Gatber  tbe  Colophonians, 
and  settle  tbem  at  Notium,  52.     Tbeir  murderous  decree  against  the  Myti- 
lenians,  53;   seised  with  compunction,  54 ;   cooTene  an  assembly  to  reccMi'< 
sider  it,  55 ;   Clcon  defends  it,  55*69 ;    Diodotos  opposes  it,  69    -85 ;  re- 
scinded, 86.     Tbeir  instability,  56,  n.     Tbeir  orators  accountable  for  tbeir 
advice,  74,  n.    Partition  tbe  lands  of  the  Lesbians,  90 ;  and  take  possession 
of  tbeir  continental  towns,  91.    Seise  Minoa,  92 ;  and  garrison  it,  99.     Tbeir 
government  under  Pericles  a  practical  aristocracy,  112,  n.     Expedition  to 
Sicily,  154.     Second  pestilence,  155.     Ravage  the  islands  of  JEolus,  156. 
Send  a  fleet  to  cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  159.     Expedition  to  Melus,  1 60. 
Invade   £tolia,  166;    defeated,  171.     Defeated  at  Inessa,  177.     Purify 
Delos,  178.     Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  198.     Military  rank  terminated  witli 
the  time  specified,  199,  n.     Fortify  Fjrlus,  202.     Refuse  peace  to  tbe  Lace- 
dxmooians,  232.     Defeat  tbe  Syrscusans  in  the  Straits  of  Messene,  236. 
Appoint  ten  generak  annually,  244,  n.     Celebrated  in  sea  figbt,  252,  n. 
Invade  the  Corinthian  territory,  264;    defeat  the  Corinthians,  268;    ra- 
vage the  coast,  271  ;    fence  the  Isthmus,  272.      Fleet  cooperates  wiUi  the 
Corcyrean  democrats  against  Mount  Istone,  272;    deliver  the  Corcyrean 
aristocrats  to  their  enemies,  273.     Seise  Anactorium,  276.     Send  an  expe- 
dition against  Cythera,  280;    which  capitulates,  281.     Their  enterprising 
q>irit,  283.     Set  up  a  trophy  at  Cotyrta,  284.     Sack  Hiyrea,  286.     Their 
injustice  to  Pythodorus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurymedon,  S^7,  n.     Ravaged  the 
Megaraean  territory  twice  a  year,  298.     Their  extravagant  views,  298,  and 
note.     Attempt  to  take  Megara  by  treachery,  299;  but  fail,  310.     EfiecU 
of  the  terror  of  their  arms,  306,  n.     Sent  large  armaments  to  collect  their 
taxes,  312,  n.     Attempt  to  revolutionise  Bceotia,  313.     War  against  tbe 
Agneans,  316.     Declare  war  against  Perdiccas,  324.     Defeated  at  Delium 
by  the  Boeotians,  349.     Accused  of  sacrilege,  350;  reply  to  tbe  cfaaigCy 
351.     Their  attempts  to  found  a  colony  on  tbe  Strymon,  358.     Make  truce 
for  a  year  vrith  the   Lacedsmonians,  379.     Dispute  about  Scione,  39S. 
Take  Mende,  409.     Besiege  Sdone,  4ia     Expel  tbe  Delians,  416.     Take 
Torone,  418.     Defeated  by  the  Pdoponnesians  at  Amphipolis,  433.     Tbeir 
inducements  to  peace,  438 ;  which  is  concluded  lor  50  yean,  444.     Restore 
the  Lacedannonians  taken  on  Sphacteria,  456.     Peace  lasts  six  years  and 
ten  months,  457.     Barbarity  to  the  Sdonaeans,  466.     Restore  tbe  Delians, 
467.     Suspicion  between  them  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  47 1 .     Differ  with 
the  Lacedsmonians,  480.     Form  a  treaty  vrith  the  Argives,  485 ;  to  whom 
they  send  Laches  and  Nicostratus  vrith  forces,  509.     Hissty  in  condemning, 
512,  n.     Blockade  Macedonia,  540.     Declare  Perdiccas  an  enemy,  540. 
Send  an  expedition  against  Melos,  542.     Debate  of  ambassadors  witb  tbe 
Melians,  543 — 560.     Blockade  the  city  of  Melos,  560.     Make  incursions 
from  Pylus  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  560.     At  war  with  the  Corinthians, 
560.     Take  Melos,  562 ;  cruelty  to  the  inhabiUnts,  562 ;  colonise  it,  563. 

—Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Sicilian  war,  iii.  16.  Send  ambasaadors  to 
Egesta,  17.  Assist  the  Argives  against  Omeae,  17.  Ravage  the  territory 
of  Perdiccas,  18.  Decree  an  exf^dition  to  Sicily,  18 ;  proof  of  their  in- 
tentness  on,  43,  n ;  desire  for,  universal,  50.  0£Rer  rewards  for  the  muti- 
laters  of  the  Hermae,  53.  Embarkation  for  Sicily,  56 ;  description  of  tbe 
armament,  58 — 61 ;  ceremonies  previous  to  sailing,  61 ;  arrive  at  Corcjrra, 
75;  enumeration  of  ships  and  troops,  76;  arrive  at  Rhf^um,  79.  Trick 
put  upon,  by  the  E^toans,  81.  Form  a  camp  at  CaUna,  88.  Send  the 
Salaininia  for  Alcibuidet  and  others  accused,  89.     Suspicious,  from  reported 
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cruelty  of  tlie  Pisistntidje,  90 ;  who  were  not  overturned  by  tbem,  but  by 
the  Locedemoiiians,  90.  Punish  those  accused  of  mutilating  the  Henne, 
99.  Sentence  Alcibiades  in  his  absence,  101.  Take  Hyccara,  lOS.  En- 
camp before  Syracuse,  106.  Operations,  107.  Defeat  the  Syracusans,  US. 
Winter  partly  at  Naxus,  117.  Levied  money  from  the  allies  rather  than 
ships  and  arms,  why,  ]28,  n.  Winter  partly  at  Catsna.  ISS.  Preparations 
for  hostilities,  134.  Forbade  any  Grecian  state  to  harbour  Aldbiades,  134, 
n.  Real  intent  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  137.  Ravage  the  Sicilian  coasts, 
143.  Effect  a  landing  at  Leon,  146.  Palisade  the  Isthmus  at  Tliapsus, 
147.  Take  Epipolae,  148.  Commence  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  148; 
operations  during  its  progress,  149 — 154*  Assist  the  Argives  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  156.  Various  operations  at  Sy- 
racuse, 159 — 166.  Appoint  colleagues  with  Nicias,  174.  Send  a  fleet  to 
cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  and  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  179.  Defeat  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  181.  Destroy  the  piles  in  front  of  the  dock,  183.  Fortress 
of  Decelea  ruinous  to,  186.  Their  doggedness  regarding  the  Sicilian  war, 
187.  Levy  a  tax  on  goods  transmitted  by  sea,  188.  Soi  fight  at  Naupac- 
tu%  195.  Account  themselves  conquered,  if  not  decidedly  victors,  196. 
Fleet  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  202.  Defeated  in  the  night  attack  on 
Epipolae,  206 — 210.  Commanders  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
210 — 215 ;  decide  on  remaining,  215;  repenting  of  which,  they  prepare  to 
depart,  but  are  restrained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  216.  Defeated  in  a 
sea  fight  by  the  Syracusans,  217.  Their  dejection,  220.  Nations  assem- 
bled with  them  asainst  Syracuse,  222 — 224.  On  the  Syracusans  blocking 
up  the  port,  resolve  in  council  on  a  sea  fight,  226 ;  in  which  they  are  de- 
feated, 235 — 241.  Deliberate  on  retreating  during  the  night,  241.  Sea- 
men refuse  to  try  anotlier  engagement,  242.  Deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hermocrates,  defer  their  departure  for  that  night,  243.  Bum  some  of  their 
ships,  and  suffer  the  Syracusans  to  haul  off  the  remainder,  244.  Their 
wretched  departure,  244 — 247.  Order  of  march,  251.  Force  the  passage 
of  the  Anapus,  252.  Driven  back  from  the  Acrsram  Lepas,  253.  Retreat 
by  night,  254.  Force  the  passage  of  the  Cacyparis,  255.  Demosthenes*s 
division  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  the  Syracusans,  256 ;  capitulates,  258. 
Nicias*s  division  arrives  at  the  Erineus,  258;  learning  the  surrender  of 
Demosthenes,  offers  conditions,  258,  which  are  rejected,  259 ;  attempting  to 
march  by  night  is  discovered,  259 ;  marching  next  day,  arrives  at  the  Assi- 
narus,  259,  where  it  surrenders  at  discretion  to  Gylippus,  261.  Three 
hundred  who  had  escaped  the  previous  night  apprehended,  262.  Thrust 
into  the  stone  quarries,  263 ;  their  sufferings  there,  265.  Their  expedition 
to  Syracuse  the  most  disastrous  on  record,  266.  The  division  of  Demos- 
thenes confined  in  the  stone  quarries,  that  of  Nicias  sold  into  slavery,  266,  n. 
For  a  long  time  discredited  the  news  of  the  calamity,  268.  Tlieir  rage 
against  the  promoters  of  the  expedition,  268.  A  barber  who  communicated 
news  of  the  disaster  to  the  archons  tortured,  268,  n.  Their  magnanimity, 
269.  Resolve  to  prepare  a  fleet,  curtail  the  state  expenses,  and  establish  a 
board  of  government,  269.  Greece  in  general  hostile  to  them,  270.  Build 
ships  and  fortify  Sunium,  272.  Abandon  the  fortification  in  Laconia,  272. 
Send  to  Chios  regarding  tlie  revolt,  878.  Drive  the  Peloponncsian  fleet 
into  Pireus,  279 ;  where  they  disable  and  blockade  it,  280.  Decree  to  use 
the  thousand  talents,  283.  Reinforce  the  blockading  fleet  at  Pireus,  288. 
Take  four  Chian  triremes,  287.  Take  Mytilene,  289.  Reduce  Claio- 
menae,  290.  Make  a  descent  at  Panormus,  and  slay  Chalddeus,  their 
trophy  destroyed  by  the  Milesians,  why,  900.  Defeat  the  Chians  thrice,  and 
plunder  the  country,  291.  Defeat  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  298. 
Blockade  Miletus,  298.  Chasing  three  Chian  ships,  three  of  their  own 
bulged  at  the  city  of  Chios,  301.  Take  six  Peloponnesian  guard-ships,  and 
attack  Cnidus  without  success,  302.  Seise  the  Chian  territdry,  and  fortify 
Delphinium,  304.  Those  at  Samoa  deliberata  on  adopting  an  aristocracy  and 
recalling  Alcibiadct,  316 ;  send  ambassadors  to  propose  the  measures  at 
Athens,  321 :  wbidi  an  at  im  fiokntly  opposed,  but  at  length  agreed  to, 
323.  Deapatdi  «afeMiM|UMCiat«  with  Tiasapbemcs,  385;  who 
^1,  386.     8iai  MriH^^^^^^HUi  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
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dependencies,  3S2.  Abolish  democracy,  3SS — S40.  Send  ambflOBHlore  to 
Agis  to  treat  of  peace,  who  refuses,  340;  send  a  second  time,  341.  Send 
an  embassy  to  Lacedaemon,  341.  Send  ambassadors  to  Samos,  341.  Tlie 
soldiers  at  Samos  swear  to  support  democracy,  and  oppose  the  four  hundred, 
344  ;  hold  an  assembly,  345.  Ambassadors  to  Samos  dismissed  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  355.  Ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon  delivered  to  the  Argives  by  the 
Paralians,  355.  Cabals  against  the  oligarchy,  357.  Tumults  at  the  PirsB. 
eus,  362 — 364.  On  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  forget  their 
quarrels,  and  rush  to  defend  the  Piraeeus,  366.  Fleet  defeated  by  &e  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  368.  Consternation  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  EubcM,  368. 
The  four  hundred  deposed,  369.  Their  government  at  this  time  beat  regu- 
lated, 369.  Recall  Alcibiades,  370.  Defeat  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  376 
— 378.  Their  courage  revives,  378.  Take  eight  ships  from  Byaantium, 
379.     Subdue  Cyzicus,  379. 

jUhent,  Athenians  returned  to,  after  the  taking  of  Sestos,  i.  16S.  Greater  part 
destroyed  by  the  Barbarians,  162.  Description  of  walls  of,  167.  Assigned 
to  the  chief  sultana  for  pin-money,  258,  n.  Its  temples  in  the  citadel  or  ad- 
jacent, 319.     Ko  city  so  much  praised,  375,  n. 

-»  Inhabitants,  into  what  classes  distinguished,  ii.  337,  n.  Why  resorted  to  by 
strangers,  337,  n.     President  furnished  by  tribes  in  rotation,  385^  n. 

.—  The  paradise  of  the  mob,  iii.  285,  n. 

jftkUtes  formerly  contended  with  girdles  about  their  pudenda,  i.  21.  Barbarian 
athletes  still  contend  girdled,  22.     Greek,  when  girdles  disused  by,  82,  n. 

Atintania^  its  site,  i.  484. 

jftramyttion,  Delians  murdered  at,  by  Arsaces,  iii.  379. 

Aireus,  having  fled  from  his  father  to  Eurystheus,  i.  27,  succeeds  to  his  govern^ 
ment,  28. 

Atrocities  at  Corcyra,  ii.  142. 

Attacks  usually  made  at  dawn,  ii.  372,  n. 

Aitica,  its  sterility,  i.  7.  Uninterruptedly  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  men,  8. 
A  refuge  for  the  expatriated  natives  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  8«  Sent  out 
colonies  to  Ionia,  9.  Causes  of  its  early  dense  population,  9)  n*  Anciently 
inhabited  in  separate  towns,  317. 

—  Great  part  of  the  corn  consumed  in,  imported,  iii.  45,  n. 

Aulon,  its  site,  ii.  SCO,  n. 

Aulodes  son  of  TottnttuSf  witli  colleagues,  takes  Cythera,  ii.  281  ;  and  ravages 
the  coast,  282. 

Avarice,  lliracians  noted  for,  ii.  246,  n. 

B. 

Bacchiada,  a  noble  Corinthian  family,  ii.  324,  n. 

Bacchus  and  Ceres  chiefly  wor!»hipped  at  Phlius,  ii.  5C3,  n. 

Bakers  impressed  to  bake  for  troops,  iii.  47,  and  note. 

BarbarianSf  the  term  no  where  used  by  Homer,  i.  13.     Origin  of  the  term,  13,  n. 

Early,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  blands,  pirates^  15  ;   and 

land  robbers,  18.     Destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Athens,  162. 
Barbarous  nations,  modem,  catch  missiles,  ii.  255,  n. 
Barber  who  communicated  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  umj  at 

Syracuse  tonured  by  the  archons,  iii.  258,  n. 
Baskets  borne  by  virgins  at  Athenian  festivals,  iii.  94. 
Bas  relirfBt  Orchomenus,  supposed  tomb  of  Hesiod,  ii.  169,  n. 
Battalions,  policy  of  separating,  at  Megara,  ii.  311,  n. 
Battering  engines,  various  opinions  r^^arding  their  invention,  i.  475,  n. 
Battle,  the  resource  of  ignorant  generals,  i.  209,  n. 
Battiemetits,  theur  form,  ii.  35,  n. 
Battus,  a  Corinthian  commander,  ii.  269. 
Beaks  of  ancient  vessels  described,  iii.  196,  n.     Of  the  Syracnsan  viaaclsy  bow 

constructed,  197,  n. 
Bell,  carried  by  the  Greek  watch,  ii.  413. 
JMtovss,  vestiges  of  primitive^  ii.  359,  n. 
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Bentfactijrs  steadier  friends  than  the  benefited,  i.  38  ]»  n. 

Bhrman  rowers,  their  mode  of  retreat,  i.  106,  n. 

Births  not  permitted  in  Delos,  why,  ii.  178,  n. 

Boat,  cart  used  for  conveying,  ii.  301,  SOS,  n. 

Boats,  most  ancient,  formed  like  Indian  canoes,  iL  216,  n. 

Bodif'guord  of  Medes  and  Egyptians  employed  by  Pausanlas,  i.  233. 

Baotarchs,  their  number  and  office,  i.  276,  n. 

—  Their  number,  ii.  339,  and  note.     Two  sent  by  Thebes,  340,  o. ;  who  com- 

mand in  turn,  340,  n. 
Bctotia,  of  old,  frequently  changed  its  inhabitants,  i.  6.     Formerly  called  Ctd- 
meis,  35. 

—  Federal  districts  of,  ii.  314,  n.     Plan  for  revolutionising,  313— 316»     BottO- 

dary  between  it  and  Attica,  340,  n.     Districts  of,  344,  n. 
Boeotian  exiles  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  whom  they  defeat,  i.  203. 
Boeotians,  expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thessalians,  settle  in  Cadmeis,  L  35. ;  to 

wliich  they  give  their  own  name,  35.     Ravage  the  Platmrn  territory,  904. 

—  Their  form  of  government,  ii.  112,  n.  March  to  relieve  Megara,  307.  Engage 

the  Athenians  near  Niscea  with  doubtful  success,  308.  Defeat  the  Athenians 
at  Delium,  349.  Accuse  the  Atlienians  of  sacrilege  at  Delium,  350.  Take 
Panactum,  419.  Their  pretence  for  raxing  Pknactum,  479.  Occupy  He. 
raclea  in  Trachis,  and  dismiss  the  Lacedemonian  governor,  495. 

—  Send  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178.     Promise  to  aid  the  Lesbians  in  re- 

volting from  Athens,  273.    Take  Oropus,  328.    Occupy  (Enoe,  371.   Their 
affinity  to  the  Lesbians,  372,  n. 
Bolhe,  Lake  of,  in  Mygdonia,  territory  around,  assigned  to  the  Chalddcana»  i.  115. 

—  Its  estuary,  ii.  360. 

Bolissits,  its  site,  iii.  291,  n.     Chians  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at,  29L 
Bomians,  derivation  of  their  name,  ii.  170,  n. 
Bones  of  the  sacrilegious  dug  up  and  cast  out,  i.  228. 

—  Gigantic,  popular  notion  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 

Border  landf  strip  uncultivated  between  Megara  and  Attica,  i.  259,  n. 
Bottieeans,  situation  of  their  territory,  and  some  account  of  tliemselves,  i.  123,  n. 
Brasidas  sofi  of  TeUus  relieves  Methone,  i.  341.     First  who  obtained  praise,  at 
Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  342.     His  character,  342,  n. 

—  His  bravery  at  Pylus,  ii.  216.     Wounded  217.     His  shield  used  for  a  trophy 

by  the  Athenians,  217.  His  great  abilities,  306,  n.  Comes  to  relieve  Me^ 
gara,  306.  Refused  admittance,  307.  Advances  with  his  army,  808.  Ofiera 
battle  to  the  Athenians,  309 ;  and  on  their  declining  it  ia  received  into 
Megara,  311.  Crossing  Thessaly,  stopped  by  the  natives,  318;  soothes 
them  and  proceeds,  319.  Joins  Perdiccas,  321.  Sent  at  his  own  desire,  328. 
Brings  oyer  most  of  the  Thracian  cities,  324.  Renders  the  Laced»moniaiia 
popular,  324.  Persuades  Arrhibaus  to  withdraw  his  forces,  327.  Penuadca 
the  Acanthians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  335.  Takes  Amphipolis,  365. 
His  moderation  shakes  the  allegiance  of  the  Athenian  allies,  367.  NoC 
seconded  by  the  Laccdsemonians,  369.  Invades  Acte,  369.  Takes  Torone, 
374.  Addresses  the  Toron«ans,  376.  Demolishes  Lecythus,  878.  Ad- 
dresses the  Scionaeans  on  their  revolt  to  the  Lacedemonians,  390.  Scratageai 
of  the  boat,  390.  Invested  with  a  golden  crown  at  Scione,  391.  Second 
expedition  against  Arrhibeus,  395.  Deserted  by  Perdiccas,  897.  Addreaa 
to  his  troops,  399 — 402.  Retreats,  403 — 405.  His  fruitless  attempt  on 
Potidea,  418.  Takes  post  at  Cerdylium,  422.  Address  to  his  troops  aft 
Amphipolis,  427.  Defeats  Cleon,  433.  Slain,  435.  Honours  paid  to  him 
after  his  death,  435.  Resemblance  in  his  death  to  Wolfe,  Moore,  and 
Nelson,  435,  n.  His  mother's  answer  unjust,  435,  n.  His  reason  for 
opposing  peace,  441 .     His  youth  a  hindrance  to^  48(^  n. 

Brav€uio,  vainglorious,  of  Cleon,  ii  245,  n. 

Bread,  a  mix^  kind  used  by  the  ancients,  ii.  241,  n. 

Bread-making,  Aristophanet's  summary  of,  iL  223,  n. 

Bribery,  accusations  of,  frequent  in  Athenian  assemblies,  why,  iL  898,  n. 

Bricinni^,  etymology,  ii.  420,  n. 

Bricks,  height  of  a  wall  computed  by  numbering  the  counef  of,  iL  31,  • 

Br9mise¥h  i^  Mte,  ii.  860,  n. 
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BrvUu*  and  Cassius,  their  resemblance  toHarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  iii.  94,  n.  95,  n. 

Buphras^  probable  site,  ii.  382,  n. 

Bums,  noble  couplet  of,  ii.  215,  n.     Compared  with  Tyrtanit,  326,  n. 

Bymntines  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  207.     Reduced,  210. 

Bjpsantiumt  Pausanias  expelled  from,  by  the  Athenians,  i.  234. 


c. 

Cabbage^  wild,  used  in  Greece,  ii.  188,  n. 

Cadmeisy  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  i.  35. 

Caduceva  described,  i.  109. 

Cakes  kneaded  up  with  wine  and  oil,  ii.  87,  n. 

CaUiy  Lamachus  loses  his  ships  at,  by  a  land  flood,  ii.  313,  n. 

Catlians,  where  situated,  ii.  171,  n. 

Caliias  son  of  CaUiades  arrives  in  Macedonia  with  the  Athenian  army,  i.  117. 

Makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Beroea,  1 18.     Encamps  at  Gigonua,  1 18. 

Defeats  the  Potidaeans,  and  is  slain,  1 20. 
CaUigitta  son  of  Laophon^  ambassador  firom  Phamabasus  to  Lacedsnnon,  iii.  275. 

Does  not  give  the  money  for  the  Chian  expedition,  276. 
CaUistratus,  his  magnanimous  conduct  at  the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  iii.  262,  n. 
Calif  don,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  176,  n. 
Camarina,  its  colonisation  and  fortunes,  iii.  15. 
Camarifueans  refuse  to  admit  the  Athenians,  iii.  89.    Though  Dorian%  adverse  to 

the  Syracusans,   119,  n.     Assemble  to  hear  the  Syracusan  and  Athenian 

ambassadors,  119.     Declare  themselves  neutral,  138. 
Camhyses,  his  army  reduced  to  eat  human  flesh,  i.  463,  n. 
Camel,  its  walk  a  mode  of  measuring  distances  in  the  East,  i.  521,  n. 
CanastrtBum,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  373,  n. 
Cannibalism  at  Potidea,  through  famine,  during  the  siege,  i.  469.     A  Scythian 

custom,  463,  n.     First  instance  on  the  expedition  of  Camhyses  to  Ethiopia, 

463,  n. 
Capital  punishment,  Spartans  slow  in  resorting  to,  i.  237. 
Capitulation  of  the  Mytilenians  with  Paches,  ii.  43. 
Caprena,     See  Capuma* 
Capuma,  site  of  ancient  Qiseronea,  ii.  314,  n. 
Ctarians,  corpses  of,  dug  up  at  Delos,  how  known,  i.  24. 
^  Celebrated  for  their  skill  in  Greek  and  Persian,  iii.  353,  n. 
Camea  continued  for  a  month,  ii.  20i,  n. 
Cameus  regarded  as  a  holy  month,  ii.  499,  n. 
Cart,  boat  conveyed  in,  ii.  301,  302,  n. 
Carthaginians  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Phoceans,  i.  40. 
Carya,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  500,  n. 

Caryatides,  in  ancient  architecture,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  501,  n. 
Carystians  warred  on  by  the  Athenians,  yield  on  conditions,  i.  175. 
Casmena,  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  15.     Site  and  etymology,  15,  n. 
Castles  used  as  tribunals,  ii.  181,  n. 
Catana,  settled  by  a  Chalcidsan  colony,  iii.  10.     Athenians  form  a  camp  at,  88. 

Athenians  winter  at,  13.3.     A  place  of  refuge  to  the  Athenians  who  might 

escape  from  the  Syracusans,  263. 
Catan^ans  refuse  to  admit  the  Athenians,  iii.  86.     From  persuasion  and  fear 

admit  them,  88. 
Cualon,  its  site,  iii.  183,  n.     Naval  timber  burnt  at,  183. 
Ceadas,  what  it  was,  i.  243,  n.     Malefactors  cast  into  at  Sparta,  244. 
Cemntm,  site  and  etymology,  ii.  163,  n. 
Cenchrea,  its  site,  ii.  267,  n. 
Centoripa,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  1  AS,  n. 
Cercine,  attempt  to  fix  its  site,  i.  527,  n. 
Cerdylium,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  423,  n. 
Ceremonies,  religious,  used  at  embarkation,  iii.  61, 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  chiefly  worshipped  at  Phlius,  ii.  503,  n. 
CeryceSf  their  oflke,  iii.  322,  n.     Bear  witness  to  the  impiety  of  Alcibiades,  322. 
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Clutreai  ton  of  ArcheUratut  inflames  the  soldiers  against  oligarchy,  iii.  343. 
Charonea  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  5K)S. 

—  Its  site,  ii.  314,  n.     Boeotians  defeat  the  Athenians  near,  314,  o. 
Ckalmumy  its  site,  ii.  174,  n.     Etymology,  175,  n. 

Chalcedony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus,  ii.  SIS. 

Ckaleidtantf  rest  of  Greece  involved  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Eretrianiy 
i.  4S.     Destroy  their  cities,  and  remove  to  Olynthus,  115. 

—  Aided  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  ii.  321.     Join  the  Argive  league,  465. 

—  From  Euboea,  first  Greek  setders  in  Sicily,  iii.  9. 

Chaladeut  sent  with  sliips  to  the  Chians  and  Erythraans,  iii.  S76.  Sails  with  a 
fleet  for  Chios,  which  revolts,  282 ;  and  for  Qasomen«,  which  revolts,  282 ; 
and  Miletus,  which  revolts,  285.     Slain  at  Panormus,  290. 

Ckaicis  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195.     Derivation  of  the  name,  L  490,  n. 

Chancel  corresponds  to  the  rccby,  ii.  338,  n. 

Chapels  sometimes  apart  from  the  temples,  ii.  338,  n. 

CharicteM  Mon  of  Ajtollodonu  commands  Uie  fleet  cruising  round  Peloponnesus, 
iii.  179.     Fortifies  a  position  in  Laconia,  and  returns  to  Athens,  185. 

Chariots f  seven  sent  to  Olympia  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  31. 

Charles  XII.,  his  conduct  at  Bender  an  egregious  eiample  of  false  shame,  ii.  558,  n. 

Chareeades  son  ofEuphUetus  commands  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii .  1 54 .     Slain,  1 59. 

Charybdis,  cause  of  its  danger,  ii.  235,  n. 

Chaimsy  several  in  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  515,  n. 

Chatham,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  i.  360,  n. 

Chersonetus,  its  site,  iL  266,  n. 

Chians,  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  demolish  their  wall,  iL  278. 

—  Their  independence  permitted,  on  condition  of  furnishing  ships,   iii.   129. 

Apply  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  assistance  in  revolting  from  the  Athenians, 
273.  Admitted  into  alliance,  276.  Give  seven  ships  to  tlie  Athenians  as 
a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  why,  278.  Revolt,  282.  Four  of  their  ships  cap- 
tured by  the  Athenians,  287.  Bring  over  Lebedos  and  Erse  to  revolt,  287. 
Go  on  an  expedition  to  Lesbos,  288.  Thrice  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and 
their  territory  plundered,  291.  Their  moderation,  291.  Their  territory 
invaded  by  the  Athenians,  304.  Faction  in  the  dty,  304.  Cloaely  besieged, 
325.     Engage  the  Athenian  fleet  with  some  advantage,  330. 

Children,  legitimate,  law  that  orators  and  commanders  should  procreate,  i.  395,  n. 

Chimerium  of  Thesjirotis,  its  topography,  i.  70,  n.  and  98.  Forces  stationed  there 
by  the  Corinthians,  70. 

Chios,  the  paradise  of  modem  Greece,  iii.  313,  n. 

Chcerades,  reason  of  the  name,  iii.  194,  n. 

Choragus,  sometimes  reduced  by  the  expense  of  the  oflice  to  utter  poverty, 
iii.  32,  n. 

Christianity,  its  influence  on  warfare,  ii.  191,  n. 

Chrysis,  high-priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  accidentally  bums  the  temple,  ii.  41 1. 

Corinth,  currants  named  from  being  shipped  from,  ii.  503,  n. 

Cimon  son  of  Miltiades,  Medcs  defeated  by  him  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  i.  1 78. 
Commands  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of  Ithome,  i.  182.  Commands  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus,  i.  202.    Besieges  Citium,  902.    Dies,  202. 

—  His  rirtues  won  over  the  confederates,  ii.  324,  n. 
Circassian  husbandmen  work  armed,  i.  1 9,  n. 

Cities,  ancient,  built  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  i.  23.    Modem,  on  the  coast,  22. 

Ancient,  why  built  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  68,  n.     Greek,  Lacedmmo* 

nians  wish  the  walls  of  demolished,  163. 
.—  Usual  site  of  markeuplace  in,  ii.  561,  n. 
Citium,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  202.     Hie  birthplace  of  Zeno,  ApoUodo- 

ras,  and  Apollonius,  902,  n. 
Clammenm  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  282.     Alexander  joined  it  by  a  mole 

to  the  continent,  283,  n.     Again  subject  to  the  Athenians,  290.     Attacked 

by  Astyochus  without  sucocas,  299.     The  country  ravaged  by  the  Pelopon- 

ncsians,  299. 
CfasofNtfiiifffu  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  282.    Fortify  Polychne,  283.    Their 

fortified  town   on  the  continent  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  people 
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brought  back  to  the  island,  890 ;  the  authors  of  the  rerolt  retire  to  Daphnus, 
290. 

CUandridas,  when  exiled  for  bribery,  resided  at  Thurium,  iii.  ]  55, 

CUarchut  son  of  Ramphius  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  from  Lesbos  to  the 
Hellespont,  iii.  277.     Sent  with  forty  ships  to  Pbarnabazus,  348. 

Ckandas  $tm  of  Cieomdas  placed  over  Amphipolis,  ii.  411.  Disobeys  orders  to 
deliver  up  Amphipolis,  453. 

CUobulMi  and  Xenares,  their  political  intrigues,  ii.  474. 

CUomedes  son  of  Lycomedes,  leader  of  the  Melian  expedition,  ii.  543. 

Geomenesy  with  the  Peloponnesians,  ravages  Atdca,  ii.  42. 

Clean  son  afClemnetuSt  Cicero's  opinion  of  him,  ii.  55,  n.  Supports  the  murderous 
decree  against  the  Mytilensans,  56 — 69.  The  accuser  of  Laches,  195>  n. 
Prevents  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  231.  Jestingly  forced  to  take 
the  command  at  Pylus,  245.  His  bravado,  246.  Arrives  there,  248.  Bringa 
the  Lacedemonians  on  Sphacteria  prisoners  to  Athens,  5261.  Robs  Demoe* 
thenes  of  his  glory,  261,  n.  First  who  prefixed  x^*^  ^  ^^  epistle,  262^  lu 
Procures  a  decree  against  the  Sdonaeans,  394.  Takes  Torone,  418.  Fails 
at  Stagirus,  but  takes  Galepsus,  422.  Defeated  at  Amphipolis,  433 ;  aod 
slain,  434 ;     His  reasons  for  opposing  peace,  441. 

Cleans,  its  site,  ii.  370,  n.     Etymology  and  site,  520,  n. 

CUmndes  son  tf  Dirdas  leads  the  Athenian  fleet  against  Mytilene,  ii.  6;  which 
he  blockades,  12. 

Close f^ht,  Lacedaemonians  celebrated  for,  ii.  252,  n. 

Cnidus  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  802. 

Coins,  tortoise  stamped  on  the  Laoedsmonian,  i.  131,  n. 

—  leaf  of  wild  parsley  represented  on  those  of  Selinus,  iii.  12,  o. 
Colons,  Pausanias  fixes  his  residence  at,  i.  234.     Its  site,  234,  n« 
CoUmideSt  its  site,  ii.  218,  n. 

Colonies,  rights  due  from  them  to  the  parent  state,  i.  57,  n. 

.—  Extent  of  their  obedience  to  the  mother  country  a  frequent  cause  of  quarrel, 

ii.  HI,  n. 
Colonisation,  a  decent  name  for  deportation,  i.  36,  n. 
Colonisis  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,  i.  86. 

Colophonians,  collected  by  tlie  Athenians  and  settled  at  Notium,  ii.  52. 
Columns,  singular  ones  at  Corfu,  ii.  133,  n. 
Commander-in-chief  (or paHfyos),  office  defined,  i.  448,  n. 
Commanders,  decree  that  they  should  procreate  lawful  children  and  possew  lands, 

i.  395,  n. 
Commerce,  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Athenians,  L  150,  n. 
Communities,  origin  of,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  278,  n. 
Como  the  Messenian,  at  Sphacteria,  receiving  a  detachment,  ii.  256,  and  note, 

takes  the  Lacedsmonians  in  rear,  257. 
Computations  founded  on  office  incorrect,  ii.  452. 
Condemning,  Spartans  slow,  Athenians  precipitate,  in,  ii.  512,  n. 
Conductors  necessary  in  passing  through  barbarous  nations,  ii.  318. 
Confederacy,  list  of  the  Lacedatmonian,  i.  297.     List  of  the  Athenian,  297. 
Confederation,  unequal,  tends  to  misery,  i.  147,  n. 

Confederations,  difference  between  Athenian  and  PeloponnesiaUy  ii.  487,  n« 
Conference  of  the  Melians  and  Athenians,  ii.  543 — 560. 
Cof^idence  arises  from  acquaintance  with  reverses,  ii.  284,  n. 
Conon,  governor  of  Naupactus,  obtains  ships  from  Demosthenes,  iii.  192. 
Contributions  (cur^op^),  how  levied  at  Athens,  ii.  29,  n. 
Conventions  between  the  Atlienians  and  their  allies,  their  nature,  i.  145,  n. 
Corcyra,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Fhasacians,  i.  61.     Opportunely  situated  Ibr 

the  passage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  i.  81. 

—  Its  various  names,  ii.  132,  n.     Its  site,  133y  n. 

—  Athenian  armament,  iii.  75. 

Corcyreans,  their  sea  fight  against  the  Corinthians  the  earliest  known;  i. .  38. 
Colonise  Epidamnus,  i.  57.  Refuse  aid  to  the  Epidamnians  in  the  war 
against  the  Taulantii,  59.  Slight  the  Coriathians,  60.  Wealthy  and 
powerful,  6K     Send  an  armament  against  the  Epidamnians,  and  connnand 
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them  to  receive  their  exiles,  62.  Besiege  Epidamnus,  C9.  Send  amlNissa- 
dors  to  Corinth,  64 ;  who  fail  in  their  mission,  66,  Defeat  the  Corinthians 
off  Actium,  67.  Take  Epidamnus,  68.  Erect  a  trophy  on  Leucimme,  68. 
Ravage  Leucas,  68.  Burn  Cyllene,  68.  Station  forces  at  Leudmme, 
70.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  for  assistance,  71;  their  speech,  71« 
Enter  into  defensive  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  95.  Send  a  fleet  to 
Sybota,  98.  Defeated  by  the  Corinthians  off  Thesprotia,  99 — 107.  Erect 
a  trophy  on  insular  Sybots,  110. 

—  Tom  by  faction,  ii.  126.  Resolve  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Athens,  127* 
Aristocrats  impeach  Pithias,  the  democratical  leader,  who  tacquitted,  198. 
Pithias  accuses  four  aristocrats  of  sacrilege,  128 ;  who,  being  found  guilty^ 
slay  him  and  others  in  the  senate  house,  130.  Aristocrats  drive  the  demo- 
crats into  the  citadel,  131  ;  but  are  worsted  in  a  subsequent  flght,  134* 
Aristocrats  take  refuge  in  tlie  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  185;  afterwards 
remove  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  136.  Beaten  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  a 
sea  fight,  137.  Athenian  fleet  arrives,  140.  Suppliants  destroy  themselves 
in  despair,  141.  Democrats  butcher  their  opponents,  142.  Their  sedition 
the  first,  143.  Aristocrats,  seising  forts  on  the  continent,  make  descents  on 
tlie  island,  153 ;  send  an  ineffectual  embassy  to  Lacedsmon,  153 ;  return  to 
the  island,  burn  their  boats,  153;  and  seise  Mount  Istone,  154;  devastate 
the  country,  154.  Aristocrats  on  Mount  Istone  surrender,  272.  Infamous 
artifice  of  the  democrats,  273.  Dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  aristocrats,  274 
— 276.     No  further  sedition  amongst  them,  276. 

Corfuf  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  132,  n.  Its  fortress  the  strongest  in  Europe^ 
133,  n.     Singular  columns  at,  133,  n. 

Corintht  triremes  first  built  at,  i.  38.     A  double  emporium,  39. 

Corinthia,  east  coast  of,  inaccurately  laid  down,  ii.  266,  n. 

Corinthians  improve  the  structure  of  ships,  i.  37,  and  note.  Build  the  first  trireme^ 
38.  Tlieir  sea  fight  with  the  Corcyreans  the  most  ancient,  38.  £i« 
ceedingly  wealthy,  39.  Epidamnians  deliver  up  their  colony  to  them, 
and  supplicate  assistance,  60.  Slighted  by  the  Corcyreans,  60.  Assist 
the  Epidamnians,  61.  Proclaim  a  colony  to  Epidamnus,  63;  and  fit  out 
an  armament,  64.  Contributions  of  their  allies,  64.  Declare  war  against 
the  Corcyreans,  and  sail  for  Epidamnus,  66.  Defeated  by  the  Corcy- 
reans off  Actium,  67.  Station  forces  at  Actium  and  the  Chimerium  of 
Thesprotis,  70.  Send*  ambassadors  to  Athens  against  the  Corcyreans,  71; 
who  fail  in  their  object,  95.  Send  a  fleet  agamst  Corcyra,  97.  Defeat 
tlie  Corcyreans  off  Thesprotia,  99*  Erect  a  trophy  on  continental  Sybota^ 
109.  Seize  Anactoriura,  111.  Send  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Potidamns,  117.  Send  ambassadors  to  induce  the  Lacedamonians  to 
declare  war  against  the  Athenians,  1 24.  Defeat  the  Athenians  off  Halis, 
187.  Defeated  at  Mcgara,  189.  A  second  time  try  to  persuade  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  a  war  with  the  Athenians,  212.  Restore  Evarchua  totb* 
possession  of  Astacus,  354. 

•*  Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  264.  Defeated,  268.  Their  coasts  ravaged^ 
271.  Persuade  the  Argives  to  originate  a  league  in  opposition  to  Lace- 
dsmon, 459.  Reply  to  the  accusations  of  the  LacedamoniaiM  regarding 
it,  462.  Join  the  Argive  confederacy,  465.  Endeavour  to  seduce  tb« 
Lacedaemonian  allies,  467.  Obtain  a  cessation  of  anna  from  the  Atha* 
nians,  468.  Refuse  to  accede  to  the  treaty  between  the  Argives  and 
Athenians,  490.  Withdraw  from  the  Argive  confederacy,  490.  Make 
war  on  the  Athenians,  560. 

—  Colony  of,  found  Syracuse,  iii.  9.    Resolve  to  aid  the  Syracnsana,  134.    Send 

ambassadors  to  Lacedsemon  on  their  behalf,  134.  Send  troops  to  the 
Syracusans,  178.  Sea  fight  at  Naupactus,  195.  Consider  themselves 
victors  unless  utterly  beaten,  196.  Procured  the  death  of  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes,  254.  Refuse  to  put  to  sea  during  the  Isthmiac  truce,  278. 
Put  to  sea  under  Alcamenes,  279.  Driven  into  Pir«us  by  the  Atbeniaii% 
279 ;  and  there  disabled  and  blockaded,  280.  Break  through  the  block* 
ade,  capturing  four  ships,  287. 
Corn  probably  imported  from  Africa  by  the  Spartans,  ii.  281,  n. 

—  Great  part  of  that  used  in  Attica  imported,  iii.  45»  o.     Grcwnd  with  peetlta 
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and  mortars,  47,  ti ;  the  process  laborious,  and  to  work  at  esteemed  dis. 

graceful,  47,  n. 
Conm,  its  site,  ii.  218,  n. 
Corycus,  etymology,  iii.  300,  n. 

Qnyjfhasium,  southern  horn  of  the  port  of  Navarino,  ii.  1 99,  n. 
Com  Merojris,  etymology,  iii.  307,  n. 
Coiyl,  its  capacity,  iii.  266. 

Cotyrta,  trophy  of  the  Athenians  at,  ii.  284.      Site,  284,  n. 
Couches  of  brass  and  iron  dedicated  to  Juno,  ii.  125. 
Counseliors  frequently  sent  out  with  generals  by  the  ancients,  i.  495,  n. 
Country,  to  pass  through,  without  first  obtaining  consent  of  natives  reckoned 

suspicious,  ii.  318. 
Crocylium,  its  site,  ii.  170,  n.  Taken  by  the  Athenians,  170. 
Cretnii,  orthography,  iL  502,  n. 
Cranion,  its  site,  i.  352,  n. 
CraUemenes,  joint  founder  of  Zancle,  iii.  14. 
Crateriay  its  site,  iii.  373,  n. 
Cretans  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  music,  ii.  523,  n.    Colony  of,  joint 

founders  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Crew,  number  of,  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  iiu  18,  n. 
Crommyon,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  271. 
Cromwell  obscure  in  lus  speeches,  why,  ii.  328,  n. 
Croum,  Brasidas  invested  with  a  golden,  at  Scione,  ii.  391. 
Crucifixion,  of  Oriental  origin,  i.  199,  n. 
Cuirasses  of  quilted  stuff,  ii.  254,  n. 

Currant,  the  produce  of  Fhliasia,  and  shipped  from  Corinth,  ii,  503,  n. 
Curtis,  Commodore,  his  humanity  at  Gibridtar,  ii.  191,  n. 
Cushion,  how  used  by  Greek  sailors,  i.  512,  n. 
Cutting  the  line,  an  ancient  manoeuvre,  L  101,  n. 

Cydades,  Carians  expelled  from,  i.  15.     Minos  first  coloniser  of  moat  of,  15. 
Cyclops,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 
^donia,  its  site,  i.  497,  n. 
Cyllene  burned  by  the  Corcyreans,  i.  68. 
(^flon  the  Athenian  seises  the  citadel,  223;  in  which  he  is  besieged^  226;  but 

escapes,  227.     His  partisans  take  sanctuary,  but  being  inveigled  away  are 

slain,  some  even  at  the  altars,  227  ;  their  murderers  expelled,  228. 
CynoS'Sema,  Athenians  under  Tbrasyllus  and  Thrasybulus  defeat  the  Pelopon. 

nesians  under  Mindarus  off,  iii.  376—378. 
Cynuria,  etymology  and  site,  ii*  285,  n.     Given  to  the  ^ginetae  by  the  Utuc^^ 

dsmonians,  285.     Compact  to  decide  the  right  to,  by  battle,  478. 
Cypress,  its  durability,  i.  356,  n.     Folding-doors  of  the  Epbesian  temple  made 

of  it,  356,  n. 
Cyprus,  expedition  sent  against  by  the  Athenians,  L  202. 
Cypsela,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  468,  n. 
Cyrenasans  supply  two  triremes  and  guides  to  the  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries  gmns 

to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  215. 
Cyrus,  Ionian  cities  subjugated  by  him,  i.  42. 
Cyrus  the  younger,  Carians  employed  as  interpreters  by,  iii.  353,  n. 
Cythera,  etymology,  ii.    280,    n.     Situation  and  polity,   280.     Its  citisenship 

proverbial  to  denote  any  thing  mean,  280,  n.     Point  of  approach  for  ships 

from  Africa,  280,  n.     Called  the  Phoenician  post  by  Xenophon,  281     n. 

Contained  but  two  cities,  their  sites,  281,  n. 
Cyncus  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  379. 

D. 

Dmdahis,  rudeness  of  the  statues  before  his  time,  iii.  51,  n. 
Dance,  annual,  of  Lacednmonian  virgins  round  the  statue  of  Diana,  ii.  501    n. 
JDaphnus,  authors  of  the  revolt  at  Clasomentt  retire  to,  iii.  290.  ' 

Doric  itater,  iU  value,  iU.  296,  n-  . 

loniiHi  iilftndi  sut^ugated  by  Him^  i^^ 
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J>€sco,iolni  leader  of  a  Syracusan  colony  to  Camarina,  tii.  15, 

DatcoHt  etymology  and  site,  Hi.  107,  a. 

Dauiis,  site  and  etymology,  i.  348,  n. 

DawHf  the  usual  time  chosen  for  attacks,  ii.  37 '2,  n. 

J>ead,  truce  for  burying,  never  denied,  i.  )  20,  n. 

Death,  6rst  adjudged  by  the  court  of  Areo|>agus,  ii.  78,  n. 

Death*  not  permitted  in  Delos,  why,  ii.  1 78,  n. 

Debatable  land,  how  disposed  of  by  the  ancients,  ii.  479,  n. 

Debates,  at  Athens,  undignified  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  ii.  245,  n. 

Decelea,  injuries  to  Athens  from  fortifying,  iii.  139,  and  note.  Fortified  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  177.     Site,  178.     Ruinous  to  Athens,  IS6* 

Deinomache,  mother  of  Alcibiades,  ii.  481,  n. 

Deities  frequently  had  altars  in  common,  ii.  108,  n. 

Delia  instituted  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  179. 

DeRans  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  416.     Restored  by  the  Athenians,  467.  - 

— Some  at  Atramyttion  murdered  by  Arsaces,  ui.  379. 

Delium,  its  site,  ii.  315,  n.  Portified  by  Hippocrates,  337.  Suggestion  for 
ascertaining  its  site,  347,  n.  Eficcts  of  battle  of,  350,  n.  Taken  by  the 
Bccotians,  356. 

Delos,  Carian  corpses  dug  up  at,  i.  24.  The  treasury  of  the  Greeks,  174.  Earth- 
quake at,  previously  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  294. 

. —  How  purified  bytlie  Athenians,  ii.  178.  How  defiled,  178,  n.  Entire  island 
a  temple,  178,  n.  Games  instituted  at,  179.  Contests  at  the  ancient  games, 
179. 

Delphi,  temple  at,  taken  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  i.  202.  Retaken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 203. 

— Flistoanax  accused  of  suborning  priestess  of,  ii.  442. 

Delphians,  custody  of  (he  temple  delivered  to  them,  i.  203. 

—Always  favoured  the  Lacedsmonians,  ii.  166,  n. 

Delphic  Oracle  consulted  by  the  Epidamnians  whether  they  should  deliver  up 
their  city  to  the  Corinthians,  answers  in  the  affirmative,  i.  60.  Corcyreans 
propose  to  refer  their  dil^erences  to  it,  65,  Consulted  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians previously  to  going  to  war  with  Athens,  21 1 ;  its  answer,  21 1,  and  note. 
Consulted  by  Cylon,  223 ;  its  response,  223. 

Delphinium  fortified  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  304. 

Demagogue  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Isocrates,  ii.  231,  n. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  strictures  on  the  letter  of  Nicias,  iiL  1 69,  n. 

Democracy  not  formed  for  large  empire,  ii.  55,  n. 

Democrats,  French,  their  enonnities  at  Lyons  beggared  all  former  ideas  of  atre- 
city,  ii.  274,  n. 

Demodocus  and  Aristides  drive  the  Mytilcnian  eiiles  from  Antandros,  ii.  313. 

Demostikfnes  son  of  Mcisthenes  ravages  Leucadia,  iu  164.  Invades  /Btolia,  166. 
Partial  to  the  Messenians,  167,  n.  Defeated,  171.  Defeats  Eurylochusat 
Oipae,  185.  His  artifice,  187.  Surprises  and  routs  the  Ambraciota,  189. 
Armour  selected  for  him,  193.  Blown  into  Pylus,  200;  which  he  fortifies, 
202 ;  and  remains  to  defend,  201.  Arms  and  distributes  his  forces,  209. 
Exhorts  his  troops,  212.  Engagement,  215 — 218.  Profits  by  a  former 
error,  247,  and  note.  Attacks  the  troops  on  Sphacteria,  249;  who  surrea- 
■der,  259.  Robbed  of  his  praise  by  Qeon,  261 ,  n.  Misrepresented  by  Aris- 
tophanes, 261.  He  and  Hippocrates  negotiate  for  the  betrayal  of  Megara, 
299.  Takes  the  long  walls  by  stratagem,  300— .303.  Invests  Nisaea  with  a 
wall,  304;  which  surrenders,  305.  Engages  the  Boeotians  with  doubtful 
success,  308.  Concerts  for  revolutionising  Bceotia,  313.  Wars  against 
Salynthius,  316.  Sails  to  Siphs;  his  designs  on  Boeotia  frustrated,  336. 
Makes  a  descent  on  Sicyonia,  357.  Withdcaws  the  garrison  irom  E^- 
daufus,  536. 

— Chosen  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.  175.  Sent  with  a  reinforcement  to  Sicily,  179. 
Arrives  at  £gina,  1 79.  Ravages  the  Laconian  coasts,  and  having  drawn  a  wall 
across  an  isthmus  to  make  incursions  from,  sails  for  Corey ra,  185.  Joins 
Eurymedon,  192.  Arrives  at  Thurium,  194.  Prosecutes  his  vojrage,  197. 
Arrives  at  Syracuse,  203.  Deliberates  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  20S, 
VOL.  III.  GO 
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Attacks  £pipo1«,  206  ;  defeated,  210.  Advis.  <;  to  raise  the  uege,  21 1  ; 
at  least  to  remove  to  Thapsus  or  Catana,  214.  Commands  in  the  last  sea 
fight  at  Syracuse,  235.  Advises  a  stcond  engagement,  241.  Commands 
the  rear  division  in  the  retreat,  251 ;  its  disastrous  detail,  251 — 257.  Sur- 
renders on  terms,  256.  Put  to  death  hy  tite  Svracusans,  263.  Said,  by 
Justin,  to  have  slain  himself,  264,  n. ;  probable  cause  of  the  asaertioo, 
264,  n. 

Demosthenes  son  of  Prodes  commands  a  squadron  against  Feloponnessus,  ii.  ]  60» 

Demoslratus  an  Athenian  orator,  iii.  50,  n. 

Dercyllidas  sent  with  a  detachment  td  the  Ili-llcspont,  iii.  329. 

DesjtcUches  from  generals  delivered  verbally,  iii.  167»  n. 

Dialogues  rarely  introduced  by  historians,  why,  ii.  544,  n. 

Diana,  annual  dance  of  Laccdsmonian  virgins  round  her  statue  at  Carys,  ii.. 
501,  n, 

Dians  take  Tb3rssu8,  ii.  471. 

Diasia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  i.  224. 

Dicmarchus  not  so  ancient  as  supposed,  ii.  124,  n. 

Didyma,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n. 

Dkans  in  Atkos  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  538. 

Diemporus  son  of^Onetorides,  i.  276. 

Differences,  a  euphemism  for  wars  between  fellow  countrymen,  ii.  291,  n. 

DUtrephes  conducts  the  Macharrophori  from  Athens,  iii.  188.  Butchers  the 
Mycalessians,  189.     Statue  erected  to,  by  the  Athenians,  189,  o. 

Dilatoriness  a  characteristic  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  154,  n. 

Dinadas,  a  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleef,  iii.  288. 

Diodes,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  put  to  death  at  his  suggestion,  iii.  263,  n. 

Diodotus  son  of  Eticrates  opposes  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Mytilenxans, 
ii.  69— 85^ 

Diomede,  his  men-eating  horses  explained  by  the  expense  of  keeping,  iii.  27,  n. 

Diomedon  takes  four  Chian  triremes,  iii.  287.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Teians,  287.  Fruitlessly  assaults  Erse,  287.  IVIytilene  taken  by  him  and 
Leon,  289;  they  thrice  defeat  the  Chians,  and  ravage  the  country,  291. 
He  and  Leon  sent  to  supersede  Plirynichus  end  Scironidcs,  323.  Opera- 
tions  aAer  arrival,  324.     Opposed  to  oligarchy,  342. 

2>iomi/u5  appointed  commander  of  the  garrison  for  Epipolsc,  iii.  146.  Slain,  148. 

Dionysia,  ii.  451,  n. 

Dionysius,  temple  of,  at  the  Piraeeus,  iii.  364.     Temple  of,  at  Athens,  366,  n. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  smart  reply  of  Antipho  to,  iii.  97,  n. 

Dioscuri,  the  Anac^um  a  temple  of  theirs,  iii.  S65,  n. 

^  Their  temple  at  Torone,  ii.  372. 

Diotreji/ies,  going  to  Thrace,  abolishes  democracy  in  Thasus,  iii,  332. 

Diphilus,  commander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  fight  off*  Naupactus,  iii.  195.. 

Disobedience,  outlawry  a  punisliment  of,  ii.  499,  n. 

Dium,  reason  of  the  name,  ii.  370,  n. 

Dium  in  Macedonia,  its  site,  ii.  320,  n. 

Divers  carry  provisions  across  to  Pylus,  ii.  241. 

—  Employed  to  saw  off*  submarine  piles,  iii.  184. 
Diviners,  odd  numbers  favourites  with,  ii.  458,  n. 

Dolojtes,  the  former  inhabitants  of  Scyrus,  carried  away  captive  by  the  Athenians- 

i.  175. 
Dolphin,  mode  of  using  in  warfare,  iii.  202,  n.     Why  called  so,  203  n. 
Dorcis  sent  from  Lacedoemon  to  command  the  allies,  i.  172.     Finding  them  itt 

inclined  towards  them,  return,  173. 
Dorians  occupy  Peloponnesus,  i.  35. 

—  The  month  Carneus  their  holiday  time,  ii.  499,  n. 

Dorieus,  the  Rhodian,  a  second  time  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  14. 

Doris,  the  mother-country  of  the  Lacculasmonians,  i.  190.     Described,    190,  n. 

Attacked  by  the  Phocians,  who  are  repelled  by  the  Lncedsmonians    19|, 
Drabescus  in  Edonia,  Athenian  colony  cut  off  there,  i.  179. 
Drabiscui,  Athenian  colony  destroyed  at,  ii.  358.     Its  site,  358,  n. 
Draco,  his  laws  of  ftbort  duration,  ii.  77,  n. ;  tlieir  severity,  78,  n. 
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Drets  of  tlie  early   Athenians,  i.    19.      Simple,  firtt  used  by  ihe  Lacedienso- 

niiuis,  21. 
Dreuei,  Median  and  Persian,  described,  i.  235,  n. 
Drunkards  less  liable  to  plague  in  Moscow,  i.  414,  n. 
Dulckt  tbeir  resemblance  to  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  418,  n. 
Dtfmey  its  site,  i.  494,  n. 
D^rmchium,  the  port  of  Epidamnus,  i.  57,  n.     DeriTation  of  the  name,  57,  n. 


E. 

Earthquake  at  LACcda*mon,  the  origin  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  i.  180,  n.  At 
Delos,  previously  to  tlie  Pcloponnesian  war,  294. 

—  At  Orobioe,  its  eflecU,  ii.  157.     Superstition  regarding,  157,  n.      At  At«- 

lanto  and  Peparethus,  158.  Opinion  of  Thucydides  regarding,  159.  Occur- 
rence of  one,  278.  Why  recorded,  278,  n.  Athenian  assembly  dissolved 
by  the  shdck  of,  484.     Sqiarates  a  congress  at  Corinth,  494. 

^—  Lacedaemonian  expedition  against  Argos  turned  back  by,  iii.  144.  AppoinU 
ment  of  a  commander  recalled  on  the  occurrence  of,  276. 

EarthquakeSf  various  in  Greece,  ii.  155-  Undertakings  abandoned  on  tlieir 
occurrence,  1 57,  n.      Probably  feigned  for  political  purposes,  494,  n. 

East,  atrocious  punishments  used  in,  i.  1 99,  n. 

Eastern  princes^  their  revenue  very  dependent  on  gifts,  i.  524,  n. 

Eccriius,  commander  of  the  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries  sent  to  th«  Syraeusans, 
iii.  178. 

EchinadeSf  islands  off  the  mouth  of  the  Aclielous,  i.  537.  First  inhabited  by 
Alcmaeon,  538. 

EcUjise  of  the  moon,  i.  347. 

—  of  the  sun,  ii.  278.     Why  recorded,  278,  n. 
Edipses,  ignorance  of  the  ancients  regarding,  i.  347,  n. 

—  Ignorance  of  the  ancients  regarding,  iii.   216,  n.      Number  of  days  after 

esteemed  unlucky,   216,  n.      Departure  of  the   Athenians  from  Syracuse 

restrained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  2 1 6. 
Edomans  driven  from  the  Strymon  by  the  Atlienians,  ii.  359. 
EMonea^  fortress  erecting  on,  iii.  359 ;  demolidied  by  the  democratical  party, 

864. 
fiesta,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  5,  n. 
Egestaxmst  their  ambassadors  incite  the  Athenians  to  war  with  tfie  Syracusans, 

iii.  16.     Artifice  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  they  were  wealthy,  81. 
EgyjHtans  defeated  by  the  Persians  under  Megabyzus.  i.  1 97. 

—  Their  treatment  of  the  Israelites  similar  to  that  of  the  Helots  by  the  Laceda- 

monians,  ii.  S22,  n. 
Eton  on  the  Sirymon  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  175. 
<—  Etjrmology,  ii.  205,  n.     Simonides  takes  it  by  treachery,  but  is  beaten  out, 

205.     Artapbemes  apprehended  there,  277.     Fruitlessly  assaulted  by  Bra- 

sidas,  365. 
EUans  join  tlie  Argive  league,  ii.  463 ;  cause,  463.      Form  a  treaty  with  the 

Athenians,  48.S.     Exclude  the  Lacedemonians  from  the  temple  and  games 

at  Olympus,  491. 
ESsabeth,  probable  cause  of  her  half  amorous  intercourse  with  her  ooartien^ 

i.  889,  n. 
EUomenuty  site  and  etymology,  ii.  164,  n. 
ElymianSt  Trojan  colonists  of  Sicily  calted«  iii.  5. 
Elffmusy  leader  of  the  Trojan  colony  to  Sicily^  iii.  5,  n. 
Embarkation,  ceremonies  used  at,  iii.  61. 
Embatum,  its  site,  ii.  45,  n. 

EnUgoidery  brought  to  perfection  by  Miss  Linwood,  i.  523,  a* 
''EySrifiOi,  who  designated  by,  ii.  488,  n. 
Engine  for  emitting  flame  against  Delium,  ii.  355,  ii« 
Enijtews,  etymology^  ii.  3 1 9,  n. 

o  c  2 
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Smmeacmnutt  formerly  CaUirrboe»  its  water  used   before  the  nwrtiage   rka, 
I.  323  ;  and  oo  other  occbsiods,  322,  n.      DrriTatioo  of  die  name,  381,  «. 

SnMgn$9  conjectures  regarding  those  of  ships  iii.  59,  n. 

^tketi,  their  oath,  i.  136,  n. 

Epkors  had  power  to  conine  the  king,  i.  235. 

—  Their  power  at  Sparta,  ii.  457,  n. 

Spkyra,  a  citj  of  Thesprotia,  L  9d. 

EpkikaUSf  meaning  of  the  tenn,  iiL  329,  n. 

JfyidamnuSj  denTation  of  the  name,  i.  56^  n.  Situated  on  the  Ionian  GuH,  border- 
ing on  the  Taulantii,  57.  Founded  lir  a  colony  of  Cotcyreana  led  by  a 
Corinthian,  57.  Begged  by  the  Com-reans,  63.  CompeUed  to  sorreo- 
der.  eS. 

Spidamnimns  engage  in  war  with  the  neighbouiing  baibarian%  L  58  ;  wham  the 
higher  ranks  dnTen  out  by  the  oommooalty,  join,  58.  Send  lo  Covryra  for 
aid,  59 ;  which  is  refused,  59.  Deliver  up  their  city  to  the  Corathiiaas  in 
obedience  to  die  Delphic  orade.  CO;  «ho  a£>iat  them,  61.  Bcfoae  to 
recetie  their  cstiaess,  «ho  hsd  Aed  to  Gvc^ra,  62.  Ifaiiiyrd  by  ifaa  Cor- 
cyreans,  64  ;  sarrender  on  conditions  6S. 

Efidemria  derastalcd  by  die  Aigiv^es  ii-  4>'9. 

M^pidtmriams  make  an  iirupCaon  into  die  Ai;giaa  territory,  n.  530.  Bcocv  the 
treaty  «ith  the  Athenians*  5S7. 

£^minris  ganisdocd  by  the  Lacedsmtvuaas  >i-  -'Ol-  Icvesmd  by  the  Ekans 
and  Athenians.  530.     Reoored  by  the  Athenians  537. 

Ejmiev^s  Ijfrre^  etymoiogy,  n.  2$o,  n.  lu  urnumy  ih  iitlHid  by  the 
Athemans  2S5. 

Ephmfitidat.  his  moie  of  sttying  the  pU^roe,  i.  4^'.  n. 

£pipiii4tf  a  sabnib  of  Syracnae,  ctymoucgy,  iiL  11^  n.  Its  impofftaacs^  144^ 
Renaon  of  tlae  nnoe,  145.     Seiaed  \j  the  Athesuans  147. 

Efmn^s,  accosaooned  to  hire  as  meroenanes  &•  187, 

S^rii^ides  Mrm  if  3f AA^Irxf  ocanmaads  die  l.aif'^T 
Gallant  dieCmce.  ^4i) — ^5^     SUn  £5f«. 

JEfmtnitMt  JIM  nf  ifrjyjM^dff-  placed  0««r  Torana.  ».  41 3. 

Xkr  rev.-Oti'  iWcn  she  Axhcuans*  iii.  £<  :.  Fnsixieaiily  aaBmJKd  by 

JE?««i4bJs  fiiie  ani  et^-awik^,  iL  ^^  n. 

— .  N^vihs  AvcD  tiie  AxhenHnu.,  iu.  iStSL 

£«t«ninu.  rest  of  Greeor  is^vihed  in  tlie  mw  l«aee.i. 
i,  4e.  ^ 

•->  Invikf  the    IVi^fouieacw  ias»  Eaolkc*,  an.  iK£2iL 
w^  feaLe  ix4«^  m  tSscir  cny.  SrS^. 

X'tantf  af  ^Hiune,  its  sK^.  iii.  1 5cv.  t». 

fyvBWf  liar  amrknt  Acascbm^  a.  5:rr,  a. 

J^^yfikr^t^  m  sne  atnd  ««tsima{3«  ^   ^^  ^ 

JTHMCtr-^ncv^  'i??*^  '^'^   ^>^  L-acwdamwcoans  f.-r 

Atb<eua»s.  iu.  :rr5^     AfimJeacid  3m%  aiJiaTOB,  iTt.. 

XMfe.W.  a  wirnmanifcor  «^  :die  IVi.*uwinnnaaxt  'itam  inraek  ial.  iSJifL 
£i«a-c^b«^  V«Aar  ii  the  OhMcadeaa  Miutry  i»  OMSaaa.  ^  >A. 
Xi«Mu  nrivkhs  fiiviB:  die  A^Mauanv.  v  il.'^     Is  unWAnaiL  dOt^. 
..>  0>o(nEcriham>£  Ttumry,  nit  arms  «e  i*vwi^  «tn«  n«.  ^:fiS  a. 

AthrauMi^  5tf^      Mj»e  )«nt^  i»  Au«g»  iAhe  Aaici 
jr^Jimcw  ')«m£  amUa  iiaftin  «i>  A^  tr  jnyniMe  a  svanh 

m.  i^5  s  Trww«fl«y  s^jjafAn^  i:  |Mvc;«iiraid.  i^5v. 
£Wn2'^  eJnr«or.  s  rvimnuiTina:  »«i  9hc  Skcranuuiniw  m,  ISS* 

t^rJtifm  v«ien  w^aocr  aT  a  o/iW«r«  u  K  inwrii.  ii»     ^ 
jr^y^wHui).  am  ^  ihor  oi;:<i..  ij..  ^ .  ,v  k     Skvicpnc.  i«  the  La 

EMAtun,  W^acp»  AwiJth^wiJtv  lit    ^  #^ 

£}»ifui|nuttf^  Va:  wimw^  u>  iNr   rnmt*^  nT   J^4j<ftMaiW  m  i?2£L 
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Euphamidat  th€  CoirhUhiant  U.  500. 

Eujihemui  tlie  Athenian^  his  speech  to  the  Camarinaeans,  iii.  1 35. 

Euphorbia    Characia    said    by    Dodwell   to   abound    in    the    Oxolian  territorjy  ' 
ii.  175,  n. 

Eupoliumt  its  site,  ii.  1 70,  n. 

Eujwmjndas  ton  of  Da'imachus,  and  Tolmides,  suggest  the  escape  from  PlaUee^ 
II.  31. 

Euryaluif  a  castle  at  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  1 18,  n. 

Eurt/lochvs  commands  an  expedition  against  Naupactus,  ii.  174.  Joins  the 
Ambraciots  at  Olpa*,  186.      Defeated,  J  85;  and  slain,  186. 

Eurymachus  son  of  Leontiades  negoriates  witli  some  Platieans  to  deliver  up  thetr 
city,  i.  277.     Slain  287. 

Eurt/medon  in  Pamphylia^  Medcs  defeated  by  Cimon  at,  i.  178. 

Eurymedon  son  rf  ThucUi  arrives  with  a  fleet  at  Corcyra,  ii.  140.  During  his 
stay  the  democrats  butcher  their  opponents,  142.  Departs,  153.  Ilis 
disgraceful  conduct,  153,  n.  Commands  a  party  at  Tanagra,  160.  Sails 
with  a  fleet  for  Sicily,  198.  Aids  in  reducing  the  Corcyreans  on  Mount 
Istone,  272.     His  shameful  conduct  at  Corcyra,  274.      Fined,  297. 

—  Appointed  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.  175.     Joins  Demosthenes,  192.     Arrives 

at  Thurium,  194.     Prosecutes  his  voyage,  197.     Arrives  at  Syracuse,  103. 

Advises  departure  from  Syracuse,  214.     Slain  in  a  sea  fight,  218. 
Eurytaniant  said  to  eat  raw  flesh,  ii.  1 6S, 
Euthydemus  appointed   colleague  to   Nicias,  iii.    174.     Jointly  commands   the 

Athenians  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  235. 
Eulimus,  leader  of  a  Cretan  colony,  joint  founder  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Evarchus  the  jicarnanian  restored  to  the  possession  of  Astacus,  i.  354. 
Ejtenui  named  from  its  gentle  stream,  i.  490,  n. 
Evils  threatened^  to  suspend,  a  frequent  policy  witli   the  Lacedaemonians  and  « 

Romans,  i.  153,  n. 
Evolutions,  military,  remarks  on,  ii.  431,  n. 
Enlf,  opponents  of  government   driven   into,  by  the  various    Grecian  states, 

ii.  314,  n. 

F. 

« 

• 

Faction,  the  whole  Grecian  nation  disturbed  by,  ii.  143.     Induces  many  cala- 
mities, 144.     Its  evil  effects  on  morals,  145.     Changes  the  signification  ' 
of  words,   146.     Every  kind  of  wickedness  induced  by,  151.     Specious  - 
names  assumed  by,  149.     Wickedness  of,  150. 

False  reports,  aff*ecting  the  state,  punishment  for  spreading,  iii.  71,  n.  • 

False  shame,  conduct  of  Charles  XII.  at  Bender  an  egregious  example  of,  - 
ii.  558,  n. 

Famine  breeds  pestilence,  i.  56,  n. 

Fane  distinguistied  from  the  temple,  ii.  338,  n.  ^ 

Father,  to  call  a  man  by  his  father's  name  a  mark  of  kindness,  iii.  234,  n. 

Fear,  its  effects  on  the  factious  at  Megara,  ii.  307,  n.  ' 

Ferrule  of  a  spear  used  as  a  bolt,  i.  283,  and  note. 

Festival  of  Jupiter  Milichius,  i.  224.     Of  the  goddess  Syncecia  at  Athens,  319.     ^ 

—  Panathenaic,^ii.  489,  n.     Olympic,  489,  n.,  and  490 ;  cessation  of  arms  before,  * 

491,  n. 
Festivals,  Lacedemonian,  sometimes  continued  several  dajrs,  ii.  204,  n.     Names  * 
of,  used  to  denote  times  of  the  year,  479,  n. 

—  Virgins  carried  baskets  at  Athenian,  iii.  94. 

Firld,  not  to  encamp  on,  a  surrender  of  claim  to  a  doubtful  victory,  %.  II,  n.         * 
Fine,  irason  for  levying  in  bribery  cases,  ii.  512,  n.  > 

Fire  the  usual  Grecian  signal,  ii.  373,  n. 

Fire'Ship  sent  by  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenian  fleet,  iii.  SI 9. 
FUsh  eaten  raw  by  the  Eurytanians,  ii.  166. 

Fools,  men,  in  general,  choose  rather  to  be  called  rogues  than,  ii.  149. 
Fooij  MuAiuk  foldicrt  tbod  on  the  left  only,  ii.  34,  n.  .        ' 
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Forcttt  one  tfaird  th«  usual  proportion  for  borne  defence  at  Sparta,  il.  513,  d, 

Forat  at  Sphacteris  accidentally  burnt,  ii.  248. 

Fimnder  of  a  state,  bonours  paid  to  bim  sometimes  transferred  tv  a  great  bene* 

factor,  i.  60,  n. 
French,  similarity  between  them  and  the  Athenians,  i,  S8S,  n. 
.->  Their  dread  of  the  Prussian  in&ntry,  ii.  254,  n. 

French  Revolution,  the  wi&e  orertbrowu  by  the  cunning  during,  ii.  152,  n. 
Funerals,  public,  peculiar  to  the   Athenians,  i.  »55,  n.      Why  celebrated  tor 

those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  356,  n.     Oration  at,  instituted  bj 

Solon,  361,  n. 
Funeral  tolemniiiet  at  Athens  for  those  first  fallen  in  ttie  war,  L  354. 
Future  events  may  be  predicted  from  the  past,  i.  53. 

Cail,  his  reading  of  the  elegy  on  Gay,  i.  391,  n. 

ealejtsut  revolts  to  Brasidi^,  iL  366.     Orthography,  etymology,  and  site>  SCG,  b» 
Taken  by  the  Athenians,  422. 

Games,  ancient,  at  Dclos,  ii.  179.     Modem,  179. 

Games,  Isthmian,  time  of  their  celebration,  iii.  277,  n. 

Garlands  worn  by  slaves  at  Sparta  during  manumission,  ii.  322.  Brwidas  dcckecf 
with  by  the  Sciona^ans,  ii.  391. 

Garments,  women  always  wore  two,  i.  463,  n. 

Gaulites  sent  ambassador  to  Lacedaemon  by  Ussaphcmcs,  iu.  352. 

Gela,  conference  of  the  Siccliots  at,  ii.  287"297. 

-—  Founded  by  Antlphemus  and  Eutimus,  iii.  1 2.     Etymology,  1 2.    Site»  1 9,  nu 

Gelo,  tjfrant  of  Syracuse,  expels  the  Megarsans  from  Hyblaian  Megara,  iii.  12. 

Geloans,  colony  of,  found  Acragas,  iii.  13. 

Gdon,  third  settler  of  Camarina,  iii.  15,  and  n. 

General,  a  portion  of  the  spoils  selected  far  him  previously  to  any  dinshm^ 
ii.  1 93,  n.  ;  a  custom  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  193,  n. 

Generals,  ten  annually  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  241,  n. 

->  Syracusan,  fifteen,  iii.  75,  n. 

Geretstut,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  7,  n.  Quick  passage  from,  to  Mytilene,  8* 
Mistake  of  Eustathius  regarding  the  passage  of  Nestor  from  Lesbos  t» 
Gersestus,  8,  n. 

Geranea,  its  topography,  188,  u. 

GettB,  cavalry-archers,  i.  519. 

Giants,  bones  of,  to  be  found  in  every  country,  popular  notions  regardingy  iiL  9,  Dv 

G^s,  custom  to  present,  in  the  East,  524,  n.  525,  n. 

Gods,  statues  of,  before  the  time  of  Daedalus,  busts  with  the  lower  parts  squared 
ofT,  iii.  51,  n.  Thought  by  the  ancients  to  envy  the  too  great  sucoesaes  oT 
men,  249,  n. 

Congylus  the  Eretrian  sent  with  a  letter  to  tlie  king  of  Persia  by  Fjausaiiias^ 
i.  230. 

Gongylus  the  Coriiitltian  arrives  at  Syracuse  and  reanimates  the  ftyrscnnsni^ 
iii.  159. 

Goose,  ancient  superstition  of  swearing  by,  ii,  163,  lu 

Gortyn,  account  of  it,  i.  497,  n. 

Gratce,  its  site,  i.  339,  n. 

Grand  Seignior,  his  taxes  forcibly  collected,  ii.  312,  n* 

Grappling-irons  invented  by  the  Syracusans,  ii.  236,  n, 

Grasshopj>er  worn  by  the  Athenians  described,  i.  20,  n. 

Great  Mogul,  his  revenue  made  up  from  gifts,  i.  523,  n. 

Greece,  of  old  not  fixedly  inhabited,  i.  3. ;  especially  the  richer  districts,  6.  Not  a^ 
named  before  the  Ume  of  HeUen  son  of  Deucalion,  9.  Its  best  land  toward  Ite 
sea,  26,  n.  Its  navies  increase  the  power  of  their  owners,  41.  Lacedemo- 
nians preeminent  in,  45.  From  its  geological  structure  subject  to  eartliquakes, 
59,  n.  How  the  Athenians  attained  to  the  adminibtratiou  of  affairs  in,  161 .  ita 
history  aAer  the  Median  war,  imperfectly  wriUcn  bclore  lliucydides,  17fi, 
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—  Snow  rare  io,  ii.  S8,  n.    Travellers  in,  &leep  in  thick  woollen  cloaks,  1S5,  n. 
Grcekst  feebleness  of  the  early,  i.  94.     Achieve  no  enterprise  in  common  before 

tlie  Trojan  war,  95.  Caileil  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Acheans  by  Homer, 
13.  Pirates  in  early  times,  15;  and  land-robbers,  18.  Early,  their 
modes  of  living  similar  to  those  of  the  Barbarians,  22.  EffVct  of  their  retam 
from  the  Trojan  war,  35.  Send  out  colonies,  36.  Acquire  power  by  theh' 
navies,  41.  No  land  wars  except  those  of  the  borders,  41.  Combinedly  ia- 
volved  in  the  war  between  the  Eretrians  and  Chalcideans,  42.  Having  driven 
back  the  Barbarians  split  into  parties,  leaguing  with  either  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians or  Athenians,  45;  to  whom  they  refer  tlieir  disputes,  46.  Thought 
at  disgraceful  to  refuse  aid  to  supplicants  in  peril,  78,  n.  Incensed  by  the 
insolence  of  Fausanias,  request  the  Athenians  to  become  their  leaders,  171; 
taxed  by  them,  173.     Tlieir  treasury  at  Delos,  174. 

—  Distinction  of  race,  a  cause  of  dissension,  ii.  1 1 1,  n.      Regard  it  suspicions  to 

pass  through  a  country  witliout  first  obtaining  the  natives*  consent,  818.  Eat 
three  meals  a  day  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  339,  n.  Esteemed  it  dis- 
advantageous to  receive  the  onset,  347,  n.  Law  of,  regarding  the  custody  of 
temples,  35 1 .  Of  Thucydides*s  age  deficient  in  mechanics,  354,  n.  Religion 
most  prominent  in  their  treaties,  380,  n. 

—  Their  ships  ill  adapted  for  sleeping  in,  iii.  86,  n. 
Grovest  sacred,  preserved  by  law,  ii.  129,  n. 
Guard  forts  (vepnriJAia),  tlieir  use,  ii.  173,  n.' 

Vt/lippus  son  of  Qeandridas  appointed  commander  over  the  Syracusans,  ui;  1 42. 
ilad  been  banished  for  misconduct,  142,  n.  Coasting  Italy  is  caught  in  a 
storm,  155.  Arrives  at  Himera,  where  he  collects  auxiliaries,  158.  Marchet 
for  Syracuse,  159.  Arrives  at  Epipoiop,  160.  Offers  to  treat  with  the 
Athenians  for  their  evacuation  of  Sicily,  161.  Beaten  by  the  Athenians, takes 
all  the  blame  on  himself,  164.  Beats  the  Athenians  in  a  second  engagement, 
J  65.  Traverses  the  rest  of  Sicily  to  raise  men,  166.  Returns  with  forces 
to  S}Tacuse,  179.  Exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  fight  the  Athenians  at  sea,  179« 
Takes  the  forts  at  I'lemmyrium,  181.  Takes  a  second  journey  over  Sicily 
to  collect  forces,  210.  Returns  witli  a  considerable  army,  215.  Leading  a 
party  to  the  jetty  in  aid  of  the  fleet  is  repulsed,  219.  Speech  to  the  naval 
forces  before  tlie  last  sea  fight,  23 1 — 234.  Blocks  up  the  roads,  243.  Accused 
by  the  Syracusans  of  letting  the  Athenians  go  off*,  255.  Division  of  Demos- 
tlienes  surrenders  to  him  on  terms,  258.  Rejects  the  conditions  proposed  by 
Nicias,  259.  Nicias  surrenders  to  him  in  particular,  262 ;  and  is  put  to  death 
against  his  will,  264.  His  baseness,  264,  n.  Convicted  of  cmbeszlemen^ 
264,  n.     Arrives  at  Corintli,  282. 

Gymnastic  exercises  first  used  by  tlie  Laccdsmonians,  i.  21. 

Gylhium  burned  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195. 

^ymnojMtdia  at  Laccdasmon,  ii,  538. 


H. 


JTagnon,  memorials  of,  obliterated  by  the  Amphipoliians,  ii.  436. 

HaliiCf  its  topography,  i.  1 87,  n. 

Hamaxitus,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  374,  n. 

J/amippi,  wliat  kind  of  troops  they  were,  ii.  503,  n. 

Hand,  waving  aloft,  a  sign  of  submission,  ii.  259,  n. 

H(tpsbur»y  house  oft  fortunate  in  marriages,  i.  28,  n. 

Hamiodius,  the  Fisistratido;  not  overturned  by  him,  iii.  90.     Narrative  of  his 

celebrated  enterprise,  91 — 97.     Honours  paid  to,  97,  n. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogitony  popular  error  regarding,  i.  48. 
Harmostcs,  nature  of  his  office,  iii.  296,  n. 
Harmotus,  meaning  of  the  name,  iiL  374,  n. 
Heathen,  their  casuistry  regarding  oaths,  ii.  449,  n. 
Htaty-armedf  Lacedannoniany  the  best  in  Greece,  i«  15I9S1. 
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^-Tlieir  pay  at  the  giege  of  Potidsea,  ii.  27.     Allowed  each   a  ferran^  S8l 

ConBned  to  the  aristocratical  party,  43,  n. 
«.—  Expected  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armour,  iii.  1 16,  n. 
Jfegesander  commands  the  Bceotian  aiftziliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusaos,  iii»  178. 
Ifegetijijndat  the  LacedtBtnonian  dismissed  from  the  government  of  Heradea  hf 

tlie  Boeotians,  ii,  495. 
Bdeih  hath  of^  ii.  267,  n, 

jReUanicus,  his  history  brief  and  inaccurate,  i.  175. 
SeUen  ton  of  Deiicalion,  the  appellation   Greece  did  not  eiist  before  bis  time, 

i.  9.  He  and  his  sons  powerftil  in  Phthiotis,  12.. 
Hellcnotamut  established  among  the  Athenians,  u  173. 
Selott  revolt  from  the  Lacedemonians,  i.  180.    Called  Hessenians,  isr.    Account 

of  them,  181,  n.     Besieged  in  Itbome,  182;   surrender,  184;  seuled  at 

Naupactus,  by  the  Athenians,  184.     Tampered  with  by  Pausanias,  237. 

—  Freedom  promised  to  those  who  provision^  Pylus,  ii.  240.     Their  devices 

for  that  purpose,  240.  Two  thousand  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
322 ;  conjectures  regarding,  823,  n.  Who  fought  under  Brasidaa  en- 
franchised, 469. 

Heraclea  in  Trachinia^  Lacedaemonians  found  a  coTony  at,  ii.  162.  Favourable 
for  ship-building,  1 62,  and  note.  Ruined  by  the  Tbessallans  and  misgoverxL- 
ment,  164.     Ta^en  possession  of  by  the  Boeotiians,  495. 

Heracleots  in  Trachit  defeated  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  ii.  495. 

jleradidtt  occupy  Peloponnesus,  L  35. 

Jfferaclides  son  of  Lt/simachus  chosen  a  commander  by  the  SyracusanSy  iii.  116^ 
Again  elected  a  conmiander,  1 55» 

ffensa,  its  site,  ii.  519,  n. 

Meralds,  not  so  indifferent  as  represented  by  the  poets,  ii.  192,  n. 

HerelicSf  hypocritical ly  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  inquisitor,  ii.  110,  n.  ' 

HernuB*     See  Mercuries* 

Hermocrates  son  of  Herman,  Smith's  character  of,  ii.  287.  A  true  patriot,  290,  n. 
His  speech  at  Gela,  287^296. 

—  Speech  to  the  Syracusans  on  prospect  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  iii.  63-^8. 

Encourages  the  Syracusans,  115.  Chosen  a  commander,  1 16.  His  speech 
to  the  Camarineans,  1 1 9—  1 25.  Makes  dispositions  to  defend  Epipole,  1 46. 
Exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  fight  the  Athenians  by  sea,  180.  Prevents  by 
stratagem  the  Athenian  army  from  decamping  by  night,  242.  Death  of 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  unjustly  charged  upon  him,  263,  n.  The  Syracaaans 
urged  by  him  to  assist  the  Peloponnesians,  294.  Remonstrates  vrith 
Tissaphemes  against  reducing  the  pay,  297.  Inaccessible  to  bribery,  SIS^  n. 
Sails  to  Lacedemon,  353.  ' 

JJerodotuSf  his  writings  known  to  Thucydides,  i.  49,  n. 

Ii—  Mountain  path  at  Thermopyle  might  be  identified  from  him,  ii.  258,  lu 

Heroes,  sacrifices  to,  ii.  435,  n. 

Hesiod,  story  of  his  death,  ii.  168,  n.  His  tomb  at  Orchomenus,  169,  n.  His 
bones  removed  to  assuage  a  pestilence,  169,  n.  Natives  of  Orcfaomenu& 
called  Minyeians  on  his  tomb,  314,  n. 

Hestiaans  expelled  from  Eubcea,  i.  205. 

Hiera,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.     Supposed  to  contain  Vulcan's  smithy,  157. 

Hieramene,  widow  of  Pharnaces,  iii.  327,  and  note. 

Himera  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  1 94. 

*-Site,  iii.   14,  n.     Colonisation,  language,  and  polity,   14.     Athenians    not- 
received  into,  104. 

Hifntrteans  }0\n  Gylippus,  iii.  158. 

^apagretes,  coi^ectures  regarding,  ii.  259,  n. 

.fa^MtrcAuft  not  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  iii.  91 .  Did  not  succeed  his  father,. 
9l»  98.  Tampers  with  Harmodius,  92.  His  government  not  oppressive, 
92.  Why  reputed  tyrant,  94.  Qtuses  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  be 
insulted,  94.     Slain,  96. 

Hippias,  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  succeeded  him,  iii.  91 — 93.  Discovers  the 
conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  96 ;  which  makes  him  suspicious 
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and  cniffl,  97.     GiTes  bis  daughter  to  .£antides,  97.     After  his  expulsion 
goes  to  Darius,  98.     Present  with  the  Medes  at  the  battle  of  Maratboo,  98. 

Hipfpodei  ion  of  Menippus  intercepts  Gytippus  in  his  return  from  Sicily  and 
takes  one  of  bis  ships  iii.  282. 

Hippocrates  son  of  jiripftro,  with  Demosthenes,  negotiates  for  the  betrayal  of 
Megara,  ii.  299.  Takes  the  long  walls  by  stratagem,  SOOu-SOS.  Investa 
NissBa  with  a  wall,  804,  which  surrenders,  305.  Engages  the  Boeociana 
with  doubtful  success,  808.  Retires  home,  811.  Concerts  wiih  Demostbenea 
for  a  revolution  in  Bceotia,  818.  Fortifies  Dellum,  337.  Exhorts  bia 
army,  346.     Defcstcd  by  Psgondas,  344—849  ;  and  slain,  356. 

Uipjx)crtUes  the  Lacedamonian  arrives  with  a  fleet  at  Cnidus,  iiL  301. 

HipjHxrates  tyrant  of  Gela  leads  a  colony  to  Camarina,  iii.  15. 

Hipjioniats  son  of  Cailias  commands  a  party  at  Tanagra,  ii.  160. 

H^tjfonoides  banished  for  disobedience  at  Mantinva,  ii.  525. 

History  not  considered  a  place  for  moralising  by  the  ancients,  i.  399|  n. 

Hobbes,  his  ignorance  of  Greek  idioms,  i.  8,  n. 

HoltSf  names  of  places  in  England  derived  from,  ii.  89.  n. 

Holy  WcUer  of  the  ancients,  how  consecrated,  ii.  350,  n. 

Homer  confines  the  term  Hellenes  to  the  natives  of  Phthiotis,  i.  IS;  calls  ttm 
others  Danaans,  Argivcs,  and  AchsMms,  13.  No  where  uses  the  term 
Barbarian,  13.  Says  that  Agamemnon  sent  the  greatest  number  of  ships  to 
Troy»  28.     Credit  due  to  him,  34,  n. 

—  His  hymn  on  Apollo,  cited,  ii.  179 ;  varies  from  the  text  of  Homer,  179,  »• 

Hymns  of  doubtful  authenticity,  180,  n. 
Honey  mixed  with  poppy  seed,  how  used,  ii.  241,  n. 
Honour,  point  of,  regarding  invaders,  ii.  340,  n.     Post  of,  usually  assigned  to 

the  troops  of  the  country  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  519. 
Horses  not  much  bred  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  1 50,  n. 

•—  For  war,  principally  kept  by  the  Thessalians  and  Beeotians,  iL  507,  n. 
•—  Keeping  of,  esteemed  a  proof  of  riches,  iii.  27,  n.     Diomede's  men-eatings 

explained  by  the  expense  of  keeping,  27,  n.     Imported  to  Athena  at  a 

high  price,  45,  n.     Sicily  famous  for,  45,  n. 
Horse-transports  made  out  of  old  galleys,  i.  428. 

—  Employed  by  Xerxes  in  transporting  his  troops  to  Greece,  ii.  265,  n. 

Hosts,  public,  sometimes  named  after  the  nation  to  which  they  performed  the 
office,  ii.  93,  n. 

House,  demolition  of,  a  punishment  of  Oriental  origin,  ii.  512,  n. 

Houses,  Grecian,  flat-roofed,  ii.  305,  n.  Formed  into  defences  by  adding  battle- 
ments, 305. 

—  of  the  mountain  Siculi  subterranean,  iii.  133,  n. 
Humanity  closely  connected  with  sound  policy,  ii.  259,  n. 
Hy^ot  etymology,  iL  175,  n. 

Hybla,  three  4owns  so  named  in  Sidly,  iii.  11,  n. 

HyUa  Galeatis,  Athenians  unsuccessful  against,  iii.  103. 

Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  Hyblean  Megan  founded  under  bis  auspices,  iii.  II. 

Hyccara,  etymology  and  site,  iiL  102,  n.     Birth-place  of  Lais,  102,  n.     Taken 

by  the  Athenians,  103. 
HyOmc  port,  at  Corcyra,  iL  182,  n. 

Hymn  on  Apolh,  evidence  of  ancient  gagocs  at  Delos,  iL  179. 
Hyperbolus,  the  last  person  banished  by  ostracism,  iii.  342,  n.     Put  to  death  aft, 

Samos,  342. 
HysiM,  its  site  and  etymology,  ii.  39,  n.     Taken  by  Agis,  540. 


I. 


lasus  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Sicilian  fleet,  iii.  295. 

Idomentf  Ambraciots  defeated  at,  ii.  189,  n. 

legte,  iu  site,  iii.  160,  n.     Taken  by  Gylippus,  16Qi 
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Jtutrus  »nn  of  Psammeticus  makes  himself  governor  of  Eg^rpt,  i.  186.      Asustccl 

by  tbe  Athenians  I S6.     Crucified,  1 99. 
Jmdictmenl  against  Alcibiades  prvsenred  in  Plutarchy  ill.  102,  n. 
Inessa,  Athenians  defeated  at,  ii.  1 77. 

—  Its  site.  iii.  HS,  n. 

Jhh  erected  from  the  part  of  tbe  ruins  of  Plat«a,  ii.  124.     Similar  to  the  Eastern 

caravanseras,  124,  n. 
JnquisUorSt  their  ftrigned  clemency,  ii.  110,  n. 
Imicriplioa  of  Ilippias  on  tlie  altar  of  ApoUo  in  tlie  Pytliium,  iii.  9S.     On  tbe 

monument  of  Archedice  at  Lampsacus  9S. 
ItaiUutitmSt  unchanged,  best  for  states  in  tranquilKty,  i.  134,  1S5. 
Jnlert^U  truet  what  it  is,  i.  93,  n. 

Iniermenty  mode  of,  amongst  the  Phoenicians,  L  25,  n. 
IncaSf  buiidings  of,  mortar  not  used  in,  iL  203,  n. 
/(j/riMi,  appoifited  his  lieutenant  by  Perdiccas,  L  119. 
Jonii  colonised  by  the  Athenians,  i.  36. 

—  Greate>t  re%'enue  of  tbe  Athenians  derived  thence,  ii.  46. 
lon'uin  Gulf  to  be  diiUinguisbcd  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  i.  57,  n. 

JoniauSt  their  navy  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  i-   39.     Their  continental  cities  subju- 
gated by  Cyrus  i.  42 ;  and  their i&lands  by  Darius  42. 
Ipnaeau*,  derivation  of  name,  ii.  174,  n. 
Jschfignras  the  Lacedxtmonian,  ii.  4 1 0. 
Itiandi  frequently  named  from  the  animals  tbey  produce,  ii.  48,  n. 

—  Tho^c  near  continents  supposed  to  be  torn  from,  a  common  notion,  iii.  2,  n. 
Jtraefites  treated  by  the  Egyptians  as   tlie  Helots   by  the  Lacedemonians  ii- 

322,  n. 

Islhmian  ganiest  when  ceKbrated,  iii.  277,  n. 

Isthmus  of  Corinih,  machines  prepared  to  transport  sliips  across  ii>  24.  Imper- 
fectly surveyed,  266,  n. 

Istone,  mountain  of,  seized  by  Corey rean  aristocrats,  ii.  154.  Site,  154,  ■• 
Stormed  by  the  democrats  of  Coicyra,  272. 

Ilalij  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  so  called,  ii.  287,  n. 

TlatioteFf  Greek  colonists  of  Italy  so  called,  ii.  '^87,  n. 

ItaluSf  king  of  the  Siculi,  Italy  called  afler,  iii.  6. 

Ilalt/  greater  part  colonised  by  the  Peloponnesians  i.  36. 

—  Called  after  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  iii.  6.     Boundaries  of  ancient,  ill.  194,  ii« 
//Aomtr  besieged  by  the  Lacedxmonians  i.  182.     Surrenders  184. 


J. 

Jenifnlem  assigned  to  the  sulun*8  concubines  for  pin-money,  i.  258,  n. 

JewSf  Lacedaemonians  claim  descent  from,  i.  147,  n. 

•Johjison,  his  failure  in  an  imitation  of  Juvenal,  i.  383,  n. 

—  Fine  apostrophe  in  his  **  London,"  iii.  346,  n. 

•Joke,  Athenians  give  the  command  to  Cleon  in  s  ii*  245,  n. 

Juno,  her  temple  at  Argos  burnt  down,  ii.  411. 

«—  Her  statue  at  Agrigcntum  the  master- piece  of  Zeuxis  iii*  13,  n. 

Jujnier,  four  persons  accused  of  cutting  stakes  from  sacred  enclosure  of,  at  Cor- 
ey ra,  ii.  128;  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  129.  His  temple  at  Mount 
Lycaeum,  443,  n. 


K. 


A'ing  of  Perda,  representation  on  bis  seal,  i.  231,  n. 
ITing  of  Sparta  absolute  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ii.  517. 
-»  Ephors  had  power  to  confine,  i.  235. 
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L. 

lyiMaluMt  a  castle  at  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  1 18,  n.    Taken  by  Gylippus,  161. 

Laccius,  Syracu&an  liarbour  why  called,  iii.  180,  n. 

Laced 'fm:>nutns,  popular  error  regarding  the  mode  of  voting  of  tlieir  kiog«,  L  49. 
First  to  use  simple  dress,  21  ;  and  gymnastic  exercises,  21.  Put  down  the 
la&t  of  the  tyrants,  43.  Longer  harassed  by  faction  than  any  other  nation, 
44.  From  their  settled  polity,  acquired  preeminence  in  Greece,  45.  Took 
the  command  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Persian  invasion,  45.  Acquired  military 
skill  from  tlieir  frec^ucnt  wars,  4f>.  Tlieir  mode  of  governing  their  allies, 
46.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  the  true  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  56*  Summon  an  assembly  to  hear  tlic  accusations  of  their  allies 
against  the  Atheniatw,  124.  Ttieir  character,  130.  Proverbially  home- 
keepers,  151,  n.  'Hieir  coins  marked  with  a  tortoise,  ISl,  n.  Their  unso- 
cial spirit  towards  other  nations,  147,  n.  Claimed  descent  fVom  the  Jews, 
1 4 7,  n.  CvIebruU'd  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  1 5 1 ,  n.  Their  heavy-armed  the 
best  in  Greece,  IJI,  n.  Their  allies  not  tributary,  154,  n.  Of  a  phlegmatic  con- 
stitution, 154,  n.  'JTlicir  cliarocter,  155.  Reason  of  tlieir  implicit  obedience  to 
the  laws,  156,  n.  Assemblies  decided  by  sliout,  not  by  ballot,  ICO,  and  note. 
Decide  that  the  thirty  years*  truce  was  broken,  161.  WLsli  the  walls  of  the 
Greek  cities  demolished,  163.  Send  ambassadors  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  tlie  Athenian  walls,  166;  whom  Tliemistocles  procures  to  be  detained  till 
bis  return,  1 66,  Lose  the  supreme  command  through  the  insolence  of  Pcu* 
sanias,  171.  Helots,  Tliurians,  and  ^thians  revolt  from,  181.  Call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  182;  whom  thiy  dismiskS  from  distrust,  183.  Reduce 
Ithonie,  1^4.  Drive  the  Phocians  from  Doris,  191.  Defeat  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra,  193.  Engage  in  tlie  Sacred  War,  202.  Take  the  temple  al 
l>;lphi«  and  deliver  it  to  the  Delphians,  203.  Never  hasty  in  going  to  war, 
211.  Consult  tlie  Delphic  oracle  relative  to  the  war  with  Athens,  211. 
Debate  a  second  time  regarding  the  war,  211;  on  which  they  6nally  decide, 
222.  Order  the  Athenians  to  purge  the  pollution  of  the  goddess,  228 ;  their 
motives,  228 ;  tlieir  pretence,  228, 222,  n.  Their  seals  of  iron,  258,  n.  Send  a 
iinal  embassy  to  Athens,  260.  Prepare  for  the  war,  289.  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral favour  them,  295.  List  of  their  confederates,  2^7.  Give  Thyree  to  the 
exiled  iSginets,  346.     Then*  expulsion  of  strangers,  and  its  causes,  372,  n* 

—  Reduce  Plataea,  ii.  93  ;  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  d«Uh,  123.  Their  inva- 
sion of  Attica  stopped  by  eaithquake,  1 57.  Found  the  colony  of  Ueracle* 
in  Trachinia,  161;  reasons  for  so  doing,  162;  consult  the  Delphic  oracle 
regarding,  163.  Send  troops  to  the  ^tolians,  174.  Ravage  Attica,  198. 
Festivals  continued  several  days,  204,  n.  Their  arrogance  and  selfishness, 
204,  n.  Said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Jews,  204,  n.  Assault  the  Athenian 
fort  at  Pylus,  215 ;  battle  at  the  ships  at,  2S0.  Terms  of  truce,  222.  Send 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  sue  for  peace,  224 ;  their  speech,  224 ;  refused, 
231.  Famous  for  close  fighting,  252,  n.  Their  troops  on  Sphacteria  Caken^ 
261  ;  fruitless  negotiation  regarding,  264.  Discrepancy  between  their  aow 
bassadors  to  Persia,  277.  Intrigues  with  the  court  of  Persia,  277,  n.  £i»> 
barraased  by  the  descents  of  the  Athenians,  282,  and  note.  Naval  wwfarr 
contrary  to  their  military  institutions,  28.3.  Heevy-armed  their  peculiar 
glory,  283,  n.  Only  used  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  allies,  283,  a* 
Their  want  of  confidence  after  the  affair  at  Sphacteria,  284.  Thair  inititiitioii* 
unfavourable  to  eminence  in  youth,  306,  n.  Two  thousand  Helots  desCroyad  by^ 
322.  Brasidasnotscoondedby,a69.  Truce  for  a  year  with  the  Atlwiuaiia,S79u 
Dispute  about  Scicne,  393.  Their  inducements  to  peace,  459;  which  is 
concluded  for  fifty  yeera,  444 ;  but  only  last  six  yean  and  ten  months,  457* 
Unprincipled  condua  to  their  allies,  463,  n.  Enfranchise  the  Helate  wii» 
fought  under  Brasidas,  469.  Pass  a  decree  of  dishonour  against  the  priaoB- 
crs  taken  al  Sphacteria,  470 ;  revoked,  470.  Distrust  between  tbem  and 
Iht  AUmiMH^  471.   Fldfafee  kague  with  the  BowCians,  47$.    Fonaatraifty 
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with  the  Argives,  479.  Differ  with  the  Athenians,  480.  Tlieir  ambassailori 
over-reached  by  Aldbiades,  48S.  Excluded  from  the  temple  and  games  at 
Olympus,  for  hostilities  during  the  Olympic  cessation,  491.  Refuse  to  pay 
the  fine,  492.  Garrison  Epidaurus,  501.  Invade  the  Argire  territory,  502. 
Omcludea  truce  with  the  Argives,  508;  which  is  broken  by  the  latter,  510. 
Defeat  the  Argives  at  Mantinaea,  514 — 529.  Power  of  their  kings  exerte<jf 
in  war,  restricted  in  peace,  517,  n.  Brigade,  divisions  of,  517,  n.  Use  hor- 
tatory addresses  to  their  armies  less  than  the  other  Greeks,  5^3,  n.  Their 
addresses  to  their  troops  accompanied  by  music,  523,  n.  Form  an  alliance 
with  the  Argives,  5S2.  Establish  an  oligarchy  at  Sicyon,  537  ;  and  Argos, 
538.  Demolisli  the  Argive  long  walls,  540.  Lay  waste  Phliasia,  540. 
Retreat  from  the  Argive  borders,  on  account  of  inauspicious  omens,  561. 

—  Ravage  the  Argive  territory,  iii.  17.     Overturned  the  Pisistratidae,  90.      Re- 

solve to  aid  the  Syracusans,  and  appoint  Gylippus  commander,  142.  Ad- 
vancing against  Argos,  are  turned  back  by  an  earthquake,  144.  Ravage 
Argo^,  156.  Prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Attica,  176.  Causes  of  their 
alacrity  regarding  it,  176.  Ravage  Attica,  and  fortify  Decelea,  177.  Send 
forces  to  the  Syracusans,  178.  Resolve  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Athenians  vigorously,  271.  Require  their  allies  to  build  ships;  rate  of  each, 
272.     Receive  ambassadors  from  Ussaphernes,  the  Chians,  and  ErytbneaoSy 

•  '  tilS  ;  and  from  Pharnabazus,  275.  Rf^lve  to  send  ships  to  the  Chians  and 
Eryihra>ans,  276.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia  tlirough 
Ttssaphemes,  286.  Of  two  sorts,  289,  n.  Second  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  303.  Send  a  fleet  to  Phamabazus,  which  bums  tliree  Athenian  ships, 
306;  operationi  of  the  fleet,  310.  Send  orders  to  assassinate  Aldbiades, 
311.  Third  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia,  327.  Send  a  fleet  to  Mile- 
tus,  329.  * 

iMcfiariSf  golden  shields  taken  from  the  Acropolis,  and  ornaments  from  Minerva, 
by  him,  i.  312,  n. 

Lachet  son  of  Melamjms  commands  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  154.  Reduces 
Mylae,  159.  Defeats  a  party  of  Locrians,  177.  Superseded  by  Eurylochus, 
195.  Accused  by  Cleon  of  embezzlement,  195,  n.  Sent  with  auxiliaries  to 
Argos,  509. 

Lade,  island  of,  its  site,  iii.  285. 

L^g^eantt  site  of  their  territory,  i.  520,  n. 

IxwijiodiaSf  ambassador  to  Lacedaemon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  355. 

lABihygons,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 

Jtoi*  I  fie  courtezan,  one  of  the  slaves  made  by  the  Athenians  at  Hyccara,  iii.  102,  n. 
Probably  two  of  that  name,  102,  n. 

Lamachnst  losing  his  ships  by  a  land  flood,  travels  with  his  forces  through  Bithy- 
nia,  ii.  313. 

.— >  Appointed  a  commander  in  the  Sidlian  expedition,  iii.  1 9.  Poor  and  dissi- 
pated, 19  n.  His  advice  on  finding  that  no  money  was  to  be  expected  iroiii 
Egesta,  84.     More  a  soldier  than  a  politician,  84,  n.     Slain,  153. 

JjOfMM,  leader  of  a  Megaraean  colony,  founds  Trotilus,  iii.  10;  and  Thapsua, 
where  he  is  slain,  1 1. 

Lamps,  picket-guards  furnished  with,  ii.  37,  n. 

XxtrnpsacuSf  assigned  to  Tbemistocles,  to  supply  his  wine,  i.  2.58. 

—  Etymology,  iii.  97,  n.     Monument  of  Archedice  at,  98.     Revolts  from  the 

«\chenians,  330.     Taken  and  spoiled  by  Strombichides,  SSO. 
Landjlood,  ships  destroyed  by,  ii.  313. 

Lafids,  law  that  orators  and  commanders  should  possess,  i.  395,  n. 
Laodicium,  battle  between  the  Mantinsans  and  Tegieansat,  ii.  413. 
Latins  accounted  inferior  by  the  Romans,  ii.  280,  n. 
Latomia,  Athenian  prisoners  confined  in,  by  the  Syracusans,  liL  263.     Gcero*s 

description  of,  263,  n. 
Ltturium,  silver  mines  at,  i.  427,  n.    Site,  427,  n.    Etymology,  428,  n. 
Legislators,  age  indispensable  in  Spartan,  ii.  480,  n. 
Lectum,  its  site,  iii.  374,  n. 

Leeythut,  its  site,  ii.  375,  n.     Taken  by  Brasidas,  and  demolished,  S78. 
Leocmiunh  its  origin,  iii.  95,  n.     Hipparchus  slain  at,  96. 
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Leocratei  son  of  Strcehui  commandK  the  Athenians  at  the  klcgeof  JEgina,  i    188. 
Ixoiif  Mytilene  taken  by  him  and  Diumedon,  tii.  289 ;  tliey  thrice  defeat  the  Chians, 

and  ravage  the  country,  291.    He  and  Diomedon  sent  to  supersede  Phryni- 

chus  and  Scironides,  323;  operations  after  arrival,  324.    Governor  of  Chios^ 

329.     Opposed  to  oligarchy,  342. 
7>on,  in  Sicily,  its  site,  iii.  1 4b*,  n. 

i>u/ti</n«  preferred  fighting  during  a  storm,  why,  iii,  112,  n. 
Leonlines  at  war  with  the  Syracusans,  ii.    154.       Tlieir  allies  154.      Seek  the 

alliance    of    the    Athenians,    155;    who   i^end   them    aid,    155.       Besiege 

Messene,  237;  are  defeated,  23K.      The  higher  classes  expel  the  populace, 

demolish  the  city,  and  inhabit  Syracuse,  420. 
J^ontini  settled  by  a  Chalcidaean  colony,  iii.  10.      Etymology,  10,  n. 
Iscotychidas,  king  of  LacecUemon,    returned   home  after  defeat  of  the    Medes, 

i.  162. 
Lejtreumt  etymology  and  site,   ii.    463.     Lacedaemonians    fined   for  attacking 

during  the  Olympic  cessation,  ii.  491. 
Lesbians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  1.      Of  the  ^olic  race,  4,  n.      Received 

into  tlie    Peloponncsian    league,    24.      Reduced   by    the    Athenians  who 

partition  their  land,  90  ;  and  sul)jugate  their  continental  towns,  91. 

—  Their  affinity  to  the  Ikeotians,  iii.  372,  n.     Negotiate  with  Agis  concerning 

a  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  273 ;  who  makes  preparations  for  it,  273. 
Lesbos,  account  of,  ii.  1,  n.     Colonised  by  the  ^olians,  2,  n. ;   partly  by  tlie 

Athenians,  3,  n. 
Lcssina^  curious  plants  in,  ii.  175,  n. 
Letter  of  Nicias  to  the  Athenians,  169 — 174.      Censures  of  Demetrius  Phale- 

reus  on,  169,  n.     Closely  imitated  by  Frocopius,  169,  n. 
Leticadia  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  164. 
Leucas    ravaged    by  the   Corcyreans,    i.     68.     Isthmus    of,    its    dimensioniy 

ii.  206,  n.      Ships  conveyed  across,  206,  n. 
Leucimme,  trophy  erected  on,  by  the  Corcyreans,    i.    68.     Derivation   of  the 

name,  70,  n. 
Lettcorium,  Athenians  defeat  the  Chians  at,  iii.  291. 
Leuctra,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  498,  n. 
Lichas  ton  of  ArcesUau*  receives  stripes  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  493.      Arrifcs 

at  Argos  with  proposals  of  either  peace  or  war,  532. 

—  Sent  out  as  counsellor  to  Astyochus,  iii.  305.     Finds  fault  with  the  Peraiaii 

treaties,  309.     Why  the  Milesians  would  not  permit  him   to  be  buried 

where  the   Ljicedamonians  wished,  352.     Accompanies   Tiasaphemes  to 

Aspendus,  iii.  355. 
Lifci  Tarentines  said  that  they  alone  enjoyed,  i.  1 33,  n. 
Lightness  esteemed  necessary  to  ships  in  sea  fights,  iii.  295,  n. 
LimfUBa,  site,  ii.  183,  n. 

Undiif  a  part  of  Oela,  iii.   13.     Origin  of  the  name,  13,  o. 
Linseeds  nutritive  and  medicinal,  ii.  241,  n. 
Linunod,  Missj  her  skill  in  embroidery,  i.  523,  n. 
Lipara,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.     Malmsey  wine,  made  at,  156. 
Lijtaraans,  a  colony  of  Cnidians,  ii.  156,  and  note. 
Lochoi,  number  contained  in,  ii.  209,  n. 
Locri,  citv  of,  its  site,  ii.  236,  n. 
Locriam  mvade  the  Rheginian  territory,  ii.  1 97. 
Loeris,  coast  of,  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  345. 
Xon^  «iwr/i!i  of  Athens,  (heir  extent,  i.  313,  and  note;  inhabited  by  tlie  country 

population,  326. 

—  Conjectures  regarding  those  of  Nisaea,  ii,  304,  n. 
Longimis,  probable  cause  of  a  various  reading  of  his,  iii.  261. 

Lyammu  Mount,  Plistoanax  resided  on,  during  his  exile,   ii.  443.      Site  of, 

498,  n. 
Lycojihron  the  Corinthian  defeated  by  Nicias,  ii.  268.     Slain,  270. 
Lycurguh  general  purpose  of  his  laws,  i.   21,  n.     AflSrmed  his  laws  to  hare 

been  written  by  Apollo,  156,  n. 
Lydiam  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  music,  ii.  523,  n. 
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jAfUcai^i  cite  oftlviir  lerntorv,  L  5*29,  n. 

jAfncus,  fas*  of.  ii.  f^S-L 

X^yoiM,  atrocitj  of  French  democrats  at,  iL  2T4,  n. 

Lynclrs  sent  out  from  Aihem  to  lery  contnbuticB^,  ii.  SO.     Prttifccs  vltii  many 

of  hn  arm;  at  the  hill  of  Sandias  ^XX 
Xysttfra/ju  <A^  Oljmtkian,  iL  572. 

>r. 

2la£ari^  p>es  with  tre  expedition  to  Xaupactiu,  iL  IT-I.     SZaio,  l€6m 

M*ced«nui  blockade  bj  the  Aibcnians,  ii.  5401 

Maeedanit,  mr:riiinu^    fir»t  {gained  tj    Atexandcr,  fiilher  of  Pefdircas,  L   5i^9. 

Its  compcaidon  aiki  ongin,  5'!%  aad  iwce. 
Madk^rrx^fJk^yri,   Thraclans  so   calkd,   sect   l-aik  from   Atbena,  iii.    1^5.     Taie 

Mvcalessus  and  murder  the  inhahitarts  1^9.    Rooted  by  the  Tbebaxisy  190. 
MmcXimesy  some  ancient,  more  powerful  than  the  modern,  in.  IS4,  n. 
3ia^^€Sk3  ai^slgned  to  Tbcznisa>c!cs  to  svpplj  his  bread,  L  257  ;  ha  ■DOOoaKnt 

there.  *25T. 
Ji^fo^  a  rca.is:cad  and  market  to  Mrtikr.e,  ii   1 2.     Sbe,  6,  n.  9»  n. 
Xicl^sc:  -i  o^tcn  err  pic  J  id  ia  pc--  '«i^-/  ccsn,  ILL  47,  n. 
MtmkiAd,  ia  ^ccnJ,  c^o(»e  ratbcr  to  Lc  ctlkd  T*--pjKs  than  focU,  iL  149. 
ytmtCatas,  ccngrew  al,  ii.  oCXX      R^uleof,  j;6 — 5:21. 
lfa&/i&tfeiu,  dcubcfui  battle  with  U»  T^acacs  at  LacJicunn,  u.  413.     Join  the 

Arrive  league,  4€0L     Fcrm  a  tncaij  with  the  Athfwiam,  485^     Make  peace 

with  the  LaccdjnnoniaRS  •^37. 
M^mumisst9t^  ceremonies  at.  ia  Sparta,  n   S^. 
lftfnsti.m.  a  arpulchre  erected  on  the  s|kiC  Cor  the  slahi,  L  357. 
J/onlauaiy  a  Cariaa  <«^nt  bj  bin  to  coonih  the  Greek  uiadcs  aL  S5Sr  s. 
Marift  fiecr.  its  B£e  in  Gr^k  cities,  u.  561,  n. 
— Mercuries  set  up  in.  ilL  5f,  n. 
Ifopi,  the  Paean  before  battle  in  his  luoonr,  L  105,  n. 
«.  Temple  cf,  near  M<rara.  iL  <03. 
Mmr^k^-»d  yE^y^  acvoont  c€it,  L  IS^  n.       I'lrfsfrtt  the  moA  warlike  of 

the  XfVptian*^  199- 
JfaoBcrr  of  die  Corcynean  arnsocralv  a.  ^74^^:7*;. 
JIM,  a  puit  oC  tfaooght  a  man's  allowance  per  dar,  i.  ££3,  au 
J/m!f  of  itse  Greeks,  n.  S59.  n. 

J/<snrr«%nt.'.  by  dars*  sail  a»l  days*  ^scmcy.  i.  5£I,  a. 
If^dkcMTs.  de£<rescT  of  Greeks  of  TbocrtSdes's  i^  in,  n.  SS4, 
Mfryherms^  ttyaioic^  and  sre,  iL  447,  n.     Talcs  by  tfce 
M^*6evm^  dcr^TSEEfoa  and  «i?ct.  'i.  1  >5,  n. 
Medrt^  «f:<T  ^xsr  rvtnat  the  IVioponneaaps  imtiunad  Lt— t.  bwt  dK  Al 

mnaEwi.  L    l^f^       Ucitaud  by  Crsaon   M   l^  mer  Ewryscdoo.   178. 

Tbetr  dress  i.'5:>.  =- 
JfMiev  ema  assnxrted  by  Picsiirsais.  L  :^:. 

2ii^i*i£n  vc*  dreaded  by  tw-^  sea  €|::bts  and  tw^o  li^  ec^i^ifti.  L  54. 
IfAfcsrv.  PaDsanias  aci^aiced  of.  L  27i. 
Jl^^wKcw  rar  /Vmn  £k>s  b  his  TnTwtan  ta  bribe  die  LmoB^mmammit  to  mwmAe 

Atbca.  L  l^tv 
J|^3<w>«cu  arw  ^  Zitmr^  ks*bo»  Ef^yC  L  19~. 

Jf^^teni  MTOfM^  by  ^  AtbMMsoK.  i.  IS^^  ;  w^  HbA  die  lae^  vaO,  IftS. 
JlqcwM  1M;«w  fe«nded  by  dM>  Mc|!anMn&.  sa.  11.     its  soir.  11.  n.     Iti  pott, 

js5.  nl      Dutance  fram  %mrcM\.  St^  m.     GmtshmiI  by    ' 

115. 
Jfjjjttrjmraf  JM«  tSc  AtS(«ua«  oMiftoerarr.  i.  ^  5J^      Cssar  «f  tbar  batted 

AtbcniiTrT    15^.^       Kc^^h  fiwa  the  AHifmiarrs.  a>4>      "  ^-<> 

port  «r  «»Mi«  WT  .\iIk<is  ^^:^ 

livem^  «p  liie  cm  M^thr  Adinoaww  £ft^.  «nmi^die«tacy,  9QCI. 
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Nisra  invesfeil   with  a  wall,   304  ;    Garrison  surrenders,  30.7.      Kactiona 

reconcileil,  307.       Refuse  to  admit   Brasidas  C07.     'Ilieir  caution,  307 — 

310.     Admit  Brasidas,  3il.      Recall  the  exiles  from  Pegse,  311  ;  who,  in 

violation  of  their  oaths  procure  the  death  of  a  numher  of  their  enemies,  31V. 

Oligarchy  established  at,  312.      Raze  their  long  walls,  369. 
—Colony  of,  found  Trotilus,  iii.   10;  Thapsus  and  the  Ilyblanin  Mcgara,  11; 

and  settle  Selinus,  12. 
MeluncrUaSf  his  appointment  recalled  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  iii.  274. 
Melanthus  appointed  governor  to  Lesbos,  hut  countermanded,  iii.  273. 
Melesander  defeated  by  the  Lycians  and  slain,  i.  4fi2. 
Mclesippus  son  of  DincrUuSy  ambassador  to  the  Athenians,   refuse<I  a    hearing, 

i.  303.      Sent  guarded  to  tlie  borders,  304.      His  words  at  parting,  304. 
Jifflesius-,  ambass.idor  to  I>aceda;mon,  delivere<l  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  335 
MeiiauM  consist  of  three  trilK^s,  ii.    162.      Invaded  by  the  Athenians,   ii.   542. 

Colonists  of  the   Lacedaemonians,  542,  aid  note.       Conference  with  the 

Athenian  ambassadors,  543—560.     Tlieir  city  blockaded,  560  ;  tiken,  562  ; 

men  put  to  death,   women  and  children  enslaved,   562  ;  colonisted  by  the 

Athenians,  563. 
Melilca  in  Achany  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  317,  n. 
3/c/oa  ravaged  by  Nicias,  ii.  160.      Island  and  city,  542,  n. 
Menander  appointed  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.    174.      Joint  commander  of  tke 

Athenian  fleet  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  235. 
Mende  revolts  to  tiie  Lacixloimonians,  ii.  394.      Site,  394,  n.     Taken  by  the 

Athenians,  409. 
A/bicco/o*  joint  leader  of  a  Syracusan  colony  to  Camarina,  iii.  15. 
MenetUrus  enters  into  a  private  treaty  with  Demosthenes  for  the  Peloponnesians,. 

ii.  186;    who  depart  on  pretence  of  gathering  wood,   188.     His  conduct 

unprincipled  and  impolitic,  187,  n. 
Mercenaries,  Tliracians  hired  themselves  as,  ii.  246,  n. 
Mercuries,  slone,  at  Athens  square,  iii.  51.      Described,  51,  n.     Mutilated,  52. 

Made  to  resemble  Alcibiades,  52,  n.     Set  up  in  porches  and  market  places, 

52,  n.     Indecent,  53,  n.     Some  persons  executed  for  mutilating,  99;  their 

guilt  doubtful,  100. 
Mercury,  temple  of,  near  Mycalessus,  iii.  1 89. 
Messena,  the  key  to  Sicily,  ii.  197,  n. 
—founded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  tlie  Rhegini,  iii.  14.     Treachery  of  Aldbiadea 

regarding,  117. 
Messenians,  helots  so  called,  i.  181. 
Mesaenians  in  Sicily  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  159.      Tlioir  city  seized  by  the 

Syracusans  and   Locrians,   197.      Ravage  Naxos,  237.      Routed  by  the 

^itxians,  238.     Their  city  besieged  by  the  LeoDtines,  whom  they  defeat, 

238.     Driven  back  by  the  Athenians,  239. 
Messenians  of  Nau]*actus  devastate  Laconia,  ii.  263. 
Methane  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  i.  341.     ReUered  by  Brasidas,  342. 
— Its  site,  ii.  272,  n. 

Methydrium,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  504,  n. 
Methymna,  its  site,  ii.  2,  n.   10,  n.     Democratical  party  superior  in  it,  3,  n. 

Derivation  of  the  name,  28,  n. 
— Anaxarchus  repulsed  in  an  attack  on,  iii.  372. 

Methymnians  adhere  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  10.     Defeated  by  Uie  Antiss^ns,  29. 
— Their  independence  permitted  on  condition  of  furnishing  ships,  iii.  129. 
Meton,  madness  feigned  by,  to  avoid  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  53,  n. 
Mexicans  offered  paste  figures  to  their  idols,  i.  225,  n. 
Migrations  frequent  in  tlie  ancient  world,  i.  4,  n.  ;  and  in  tlie  new,  5,  n. 
Milesians  attack  tlie  fort  built  by  Tissaphemes,  and  ejiTt  the  garrison,  iii.  352. 
Miletus,  Athenians  rout  the  Peloponnesians  at,  iii.  293. 
Military  rank,  among  the  Athenians,  never  held  beyond  the  time  specified,  ii* 

1 99,  n. 
Miltiades  takes  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  i.  1 75. 
Mindarus  tails  from  MOetus  and  ravage  the  Chersoneius,  iiL  371.      ArriTca  at 
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Chios,  372.     Arrives  at  Rliorteum,  374.      Chases  the  Athenian  fleet  and 

takes  four  vessels,  375.     Defeated  off  Cynos-sema,  376 — 378. 
Mine  in  'fliasos,  i,  179. 
Minerva,  the  ornaments  of  her  statue  at  Athens  might  be  used  in  great  emer. 

gency,  i.  310;    their  value,  311;    must  be  replaced,  312;    removed  by 

Lacharis,  312,  n. ;  plundered  at  different  times,  312,  n. 
.i—Temple  of,  at  Lecytlius,  ii.  37  ;    reward  paid  to,  by  Bra&idas,  378. 
Mines,  gold  and  silver,  near  Ampliipolis,  ii.  360,  n. 
Minoa  taken  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  91 ;  and  garrisoned,  92. 
Minos  the  most  ancient  possessor  of  a  navy,  i.  14  ;  by  which  he  becomes  master 

of  the  Archipelago,  1 5.      Drives  the  Carians  from  the  Cydades,  and  makes 

his  sons  governors,  15.     Wars  against  pirates,  15. 
Jl/myeuifU,  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  so  called,  ii.  31 4,  n. 
Missiles  caught  by  the  ancients,  iL  255,  n ;  and  by  bart>arous  nations  now,  355«  n. 

Use  of,  thought  to  imply  cowardice,  262,  n. 
Mo/ycrium,  its  site,  i.  495,  n. 
Moon,  departure  of  the   Athenians  from  Syracuse  restrained  by  an  eclipse  of, 

iii.  216;  date  of  its  occurrence,  216,  n. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  resembled  Brasidas  in  his  death,  ii.  4S5,  n. 

—  Resemblance  between  him  and  Nicias,  iii.  84,  n. 

Morgantitte,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  296,  n.     Delivered  to  the  Camarinaans, 

297. 
Mortar  seldom  used  in  the  earliest  buildings  of  antiquity,  ii.  203.     Not  used  m 

the  palaces  of  the  Incas,  203,  n. 
Mott^a,  conjectures  regarding  its  site,  iii.  8,  a. 

.  Mountains  generally  seized  and  fortified  by  invaders  wishing  to  remain,  iL  154,  n. 
.Jt/ti^tOif^  judge  their  superiors  by  themselves,  ii.  298,  n. 
Music,  novelty  in,  always  required,  i.  134,  n. 

—  Lacedasmonians  advanced  to  battle  with,  ii.  523.     Exhortations  oS  the  Laoe. 

dcemonians  to  their  troops  accompanied  by,  523,  n.  Lacedaemoniaos  marched 
to  battle  to  the  sound  of,  523,  a ;  as  did  the  Cretans  and  Lydiana,  528,  n. 

Musicians,  early  navigators  well  provided  with,  why,  iii.  204,  n. 

Mi/calessus,  its  site,  iii.  189,  n.  Butchery  of  its  inhabitants  by  Diitrepbes  and 
the  Machaerophori,  iii.  189. 

Mycente,  its  government  committed  by  Eurystheus  to  Atreus,  i.  28 ;  who  obtaios 
the  sovereignty,  28.     A  small  city,  29.     In  ruins,  29,  n. 

MyhB,  derivation  and  site,  ii.  159,  n.     Reduced  by  Laches,  159. 

Myonesus,  its  site  and  etymology,  ii.  48,  n. 

Myoma,  etymology,  ii.  1 75,  n. 

Myrsinus  revolts  to  Brasidas,  ii.  365.     Its  site,  365,  n. 

Myronides  commands  the  Athenians  at  Megara,  i.  189;  and  in  the  expedition 
against  tlie  Bceotians,  193. 

Myrrhine,  five  sons  borne  to  Hippias  by,  iii.  93. 

Mysteries,  jtrofaning,  several  accused  of,  iii.  54.  Supposed  to  be  a  plot  against 
democracy,  98. 

Mytilene,  derivation  of  its  name,  ii.  3,  u.     Description  of  the  city,  4  n«  lO  n. 

-^  taken  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  289. 

Mytiienians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  3  ;  who  send  a  fleet  against  them  which 
takes  ten  of  their  triremes,  6.  Ten  triremes  their  regular  quota,  7.  Prepare  their 
city  for  defence,  8.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  9 ;  who  fail  in  their  inissioo, 
ip.  Promised  assistance  from  Lacedaemon,  10.  After  an  engagement 
retire  within  their  walls,  11.  Send  ambassadors  to  Lacednmon,  11,  Their 
speech  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  14.  Received  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league,  24.  Unsuccessful  against  Metbymna,  28.  Blockaded  by 
the  Athenians,  29.  Encouraged  by  Salaethus,  40.  Forced  by  the  com- 
monalty to  surrender,  43.  Terms  of  capitulation,  43.  Supplianta  tr^i* 
cherously  induced  to  rise,  44 ;  sent  to  Tenedos,  44  ;  afterwards  to  Athens, 
53 ;  where  they  are  put  to  death,  89.  Cruel  decree  of  the  Athenians 
against,  58;  rescinded,  86.  Their  narrow  escape,  88.  Their  walla  de- 
molished, ships  seized,  89 ;  lands  partitioned  amongst  the  Atheniana,  90  • 
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and  condnentel    towns  subjugated,  91.     Exiles  seiie  od  Rliccteuni,  278; 

restore  it  for  2000  staters,  279 ;   take  AnUndnis,  279 ;  tlieir  designs,  279; 

defeated  and  driTen  ftmn  Antandras»  SIS. 
Mytu  assigned  to  Themistocles  to  supply  his  meat,  i.  258. 
—  Its  loTeliness,  ii.  80,  n. 


N. 

Namttf  whimsical,  given  to  remote  nations,  ii.  285,  n. 
Napoleon^  cause  of  his  political  end,  iii.  177,  n. 
Ndhirai  genius  of  Themistocles,  its  extraordinary  strength,  i.  254. 
Naupactui,  Helots  settled  at,  i.  184.     Described,  i.  462. 
Nautical  manctuvre  of  an  Athenian  ship,  i.  509,  and  note. 
iVatwn'no,  bay  of,  most  capacious  in  Greece,  ii.  220,  n. 

—  Battle  of,  similar  to  that  at  Syracuse,  iii.  2S6,  n. 

Nawgiy  those  of  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  Corinth,  most  considerable,  i.  81. 
Navigation f  tardiness  of  ancient,  iii.  215,  n. 
Navigatort,  early,  well  proTided  with  musicians,  why,  iii.  204,  n. 
Navy,  Minos  first  possessor  of,  i.  15. 

Ncuiant  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  i.  175.     The  first  state  depriired  of  freedom, 
175. 

—  Their  country  ravaged  by  the  Messenians,  ii.  2S7  ;  whom  they  rout,  238. 
»-  Receive  the  Athenbns,  iii.  86.  ^ 
Naxos  settled  by  a  ChslcidAan  colony,  iii.  9.     Site,  9. 

Naxutf  Athenians  winter  at,  iiL  11 7. 

Nelson  resembled  Brasidas  in  his  deatli,  ii.  435,  n. 

Nemenf  Hesiod  murdered  at,  ii.  168,  n. 

Neptune,  ship  dedicated  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  i.  495. 

Nerictis,  Asopius  slain  there,  ii.  13.     Afterwards  called  the  city  of  Leucas,  13,  n. 

Nicias  son  tf  Niceratus  takes  Minoa,  ii.  91 ;  which  he  garrisons,  92.  Ravages 
Melos,  ii.  160.  Defeats  the  Tanagneans,  160.  His  character,  160,  n. 
Censured  by  Mitford,  244,  n.  Waves  his  right  to  command  at  Pylus  in 
favour  of  Cleon,  245.  His  stratagem  at  Solygea,  265,  n.  DefeaU  tJie 
Corinthians,  268;  resigns  his  claim  to  the  victory,  how,  271,  n. ;  opinions 
regarding  the  motive,  27 1,  n.  Religious,  27 1 ,  n.  He  and  his  colleagues  take 
Cythera,  281 ;  and  ravage  the  coasts,  282.  Wounded  at  Mende,  407 ;  which 
he  takes,  409.  Besieges  Sciona,  410.  Why  desirous  of  peace,  441.  Sent 
to  Lscedamon,  to  procure  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  484 ;  fails,  485. 

—  Appointed  a  comnumder  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  19.     Brought  in  by 

the  aristocratical  party,  19,  n. ;  against  his  will,  20.  Speech  against  the 
Sidlian  expedition,  20 — 29.  His  advice  on  finding  that  no  money  was  to 
be  expected  from  Egesta,  82.  His  situation  resembled  that  of  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain,  84,  n.  Takes  Hyccara,  102  ;  and  sells  the  inhabitants  for 
slaves,  103.  Takes  up  a  position  before  Syracuse,  106.  Exhorts  his  troops, 
109.  DefeaU  the  Syracusans,  1 1 3.  His  retreat  defended,  1 14,  n.  Winters 
at  Naxus,  117.  Besieges  Syracuse,  147.  His  stratagem  to  save  the  wall 
of  circumvallation,  1 53.  Sole  commander  from  the  death  of  Lamachus,  1 54. 
Removes  the  forces  to  Plemmyrium,  162.  Beats  Gylippus,  164;  worsted 
by  him,  165.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians,  169 — 174.  In  bad  health,  174. 
Induces  the  Siculi  to  attack  a  party  of  Siceliots,  1 93.  Advises  perseverance 
in  the  siege,  211 — 213.  Reuons  for  his  advice,  213.  Agrees  to  depart^ 
but,  a  lunar  eclipse  occurring,  refuses  to  deliberate  further  for  thrice 
nine  days,  216.  Too  superstitious,  216.  His  speech  to  tlie  naval  foreea 
before  last  sea  fight,  227 — 23 1 .  Exhorts  the  capUins,  234.  Fails  to  induce 
the  seamen  to  try  another  engagement,  242.  Deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hermocrates,  delays  the  departure,  243.  Retreats,  244.  Eneourages  the  . 
army,  247 — 251.  Commands  the  first  division,  251.  Disastrous  retreat, 
252 — 258.  Hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  proposes  conditions, 
258 ;  which  are  refuMd,  259.  Attacked  at  the  AsHDanis,  259.  Surrcnd«v 
VOL,  in.  U  H 
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isto  dr<w>€K  bj 

EvacBated  by  the  Aihi  iiiam,  SIL. 
KvUuy,  ArmUMie'^  drfioiboB  oi;  iL  481,  a. 

AWmm  larwMy  vfao  ocampuaed  WiSiai  L,  praod  of  ibir  doccaC,  L  196;  ^ 
Jk'ulmm^  a  port  U  ColofJwn,  iL  50,  B-     Divided  by  fiKtioa,  51. 

Facfacs  at,  52.      Colopbooiaaa  aaKBblcd  aad  aettkd  al.  bj 

niaiM,  58. 
Kympkodtmu  mm.  tf  P^fUtet  made  an  ^tlwiiian  dtiacay  L  Si8.     Hilii^i 

ao  aliiaoce  vitfa  Sialocs  S5a     Bfnarflri  tbem  to  Fadkxas  S51. 


o. 

OakJteadM  near  T^atauk,  iL  99,  a. 

Oar-bag,  iu  Oir,  L  513,  d. 

OalA,  form  of,  for  Ilia  obaeraaoe  of  tlia  treaty  betweui   tbe   AtbeaiaiK 

Arpres,  ii.  488.     How  to  be  taken,  488. 
Oaihif  caauistry  of  tbe  ancients  reigarding,  il.  449»  n. 
OholuSf  Taltie  of  the  ^ginjean,  iL  487,  n. 
Otbyut,  its  extent,  L  521 ;  and  revenue,  592. 
Odd  numbers,  favourites  with  diviners,  iL  458,  n. 
(Eanihe,  iu  site,  iL  174,  n. 
(Eneon,  its  lovelineis,  ii.  169>  n. 
(Eniadtt  unsucceMfuIIy  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  L  901.  Its  sitoatioa,  ^r.  b« 

—  Attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  18. 

(Enoe  besieged  by  the  Peloponnesians,  i.  S27.     Its  sitc^  827,  n. 

—  Occupied  by  the  B«otians,  iiL  371. 

(Enophyta,  battle  of,  thought  more  glorious  than  those  of  Marathon  and  Plattea. 

i.  194. 
(Enolri,  Arcadian  colonists  of  Italy  to  called,  iiL  6,  n. 
(Etunu  revolts  to  Brasidas,  ii*  366.     Etymology,  366,  n. 
Clfflce,  computations  founded  on,  incorrect,  ii.  452. 
Oil,  cakes  kneaded  up  with,  ii.  87,  n. 
Ointment,  Megarsean  traitors  besmear  themselves  with,  that  they  might  be  rccoff.. 

nised  by  the  Athenians,  iL  308.  "=**«- 

Otophjfxus,  iu  site,  ii.  370,  n. 

Otjm,  tite,  ii.  181.     Etyrool^jgy,  181,  n.     Besieged  by  the  AmbracioCi»  181. 
Cfympia,  seven  charioU  sent  to  by  Aldbiadesy  iiL  31 ;  who  feasts  the  wboW 

assemblage,  31,  n. 
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OlymjHC  cettaiion^  L«ced«moniaiis  fined  for  hottilidet  during,  u.  491. 

djfmpic  garnet,  after  their  celebration,  politiod  and  private  mattcrt  adjuatad,  H. 

14,  n.     Lacedamoniana  excluded  from,  491. 
Ofympieum,  at  Syracuae^  ita  magnificence,  liL  105,  n.     Whj  not  occupied  by 

Nicias,  1  IS,  n.     Garriaoned  bj  the  Sjracuiana,  118. 
O^hians,  their  kindneaa  to  the  Toronaani,  ii.  419,  and  notew     Take  Bfacy- 

bema,  476. 
OlynMiM,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  115,  n.     Formerly  occupied  bj  the  BoU 

tiaeani,  who  were  exterminated  by  Artabasua,  ItfS,  n. 
OmenSy  earthquakes  and  eclipaea  reganled  as,  ii.  278,  n. 
«.  Doubtful   ones    conaid^cd   unfavourable    by  tbote    in    advene    drotai- 

stancea,  iii.  216,  n. 
Onei%at  Mount,  ita  lite,  ii.  266,  n. 
Onobala,  ita  site,  iL  237,  n. 

Onomaclei,  an  Athenian  commander  at  Miletus,  iii.  293. 
Opiciant,  same  as  the  Ausonians,  iii.  6,  n.     Drove  the  Siculi  out  of  Italy,  6. 
Chacle,  Pythian,  regarding  Ithome,  i.  184. 

—  Regarding  Hesiod*s  death,  iL  168,  n.  Commanding  the  fetching  of  his  booca 

to  remove  pestilence,  169.     Delphic,  which  procured  the  lecmll  of  Flit- 
toanax,  442. 
Oracletf  their  ambiguity,  i.  224,  n. 

—  Corruptly  obtained,  iL  381,  n. 
OrQcU'tingm't,  i.  294,  n. 

Orators,  decrve  that  they  should  procreate  lawful  children,  and  possess  lands, 

L  395,  n. 
^-  Athenian,  accountable  for  their  advice,  iL  74,  n, 
Orchomenus  m  JBaotia,  tomb  of  Hesiod  at,  iL  169,  n.     Bones  of  Hesiod  carried 

to,  to  remove  pestilence,  169,  n.     Bs«-relief  at,  169,  n.     Ita  site,  314,  n. 

Anciently  called  Minyeia,  314,n.    Taken  by  the  Argives,  510. 
OrchotnenuM  in  Arcadia,  etymology  and  site,  ii,  510,  n. 
Ortno,  alone  of  Euboea,  firm  to  the  Atheniana,  iiL  368. 
Orestes  ton  ^  Echecrotidet,  king  of  Tbessaly,  exiled,  i.  199.     Persuades  the 

Athenians  to  attempt  his  restoration,  who  fidl,  200. 
OrettSum,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  513,  n. 
Omete,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  520,  n. 

—  Its  fortunes,  iiL  17. 

Orobia,  iu  site,  iL  157.     Overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  158. 

Oropus,  site  and  etymology,  L  338,  n. 

»  Taken  by  the  Bctotians,  iiL  328. 

Ortippus,  the  first  who  ran  naked  in  the  stadium,  i.  ^2,  n. 

Ortygia,  etymology,  iiL  9,  n.     Syracuse  founded  on,  9.     A  division  of  Syracuse^ 

description  and  etymology,  1 18,  n. 
Otaget  assist  to  demolish  the  wall  round  Teios,  iii.  284. 
OitUawy,  punishment  of  military  disobedience  amongst  the  Lacedcmooiana, 

iL  499,  n. 
OtoUt,  derivation  of  name,  ii.  1 75,  n. 
OtoHan  Locrians  retain  the  custom  of  wearing   arms,   i.    18.      Deprived  of 

Naupactus  by  the  Athenians,  184. 


P. 

Packei  ton  of  Epicurus  sent  against  the  Mytilenians,  u.  29;  who  capitulate,  4S. 

Inducea  the  suppliants  to  rise  and  aends  them  to  Tcnedoa,  44.     Pursuaa 

Alcidas,  5a     His  treachery  and  cruelty  at  Notium,  52.     Settles  aiBura  in 

Lesbos,  53.     Stabs  himself,  89,  n. 
Pman,  what  it  was,  i.  105,  n. 
Pagomdat  tm  ^  JBohdat  incites  the  Bcsotians  to  attack   the   Athenians,    ii. 

340— 343.     Defeats  Hippocratea,  344—349. 
Pale,  its  aite,  L  352,  n. 
Patitadm  used  in  ciraimvallatioD,  ii.  305,  n. 
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Pammilus,  leader  of  a  Megar«m  colony,  settles  Selinnfy  iii.  12. 

Pitnaclum  taken  by  the  Bceotians,  ii.  419.     Etymology  and  site,  419^  n*     D^ 

molished,  477.     Pretence  of  the  Bceotians  for  rasing,  479. 
Pafuri,  site  of  their  territory,  i.  5SSf  n. 
Panathentea,  when  celebrated,  ii.  489,  n. 
.—  Citizens  {^rmitted  to  assemble  in  arms  on,  iiL  94%     Couspiracy  of  Hannou 

dius  and  Aristogiton  carried  into  effect  on,  94. 
Pontic,  incident  to  very  large  armies  marching  by  night  through  a  hostile  conntry, 

iii.  254. 
Panormus,  iu  site,  L  498,  n. 

—  Athenians  make  a  descent  on,  iii.  230.    Their  tiophy  there,  why  destroyed,  290. 
PantaciaSt  a  Sicilian  river,  its  site,  iii.  1 1,  n. 

Paralians  deliver  up  to  the  Argives  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  iii.  355. 

ParaltiSt  its  site  and  etymology,  i.  427,  n. 

Pai'alus,  state  vessel  of  Athens,  how  employed,  ii.  49,  n. 

ParajMtamii  of  Phocis,  ii.  497,  n. 

Parawearu,  site  of  their  country,  i.  484,  n. 

Pamgi,  the  highest  mountain  in  Attica,  its  site,  i.  SS7,  n. 

PamethOf  Mounts  ii.  349,  n. 

Parrhasia,  its  site,  ii.  468,  n. 

Partley,  unld,  leaf  of,  represented  on  the  coins  of  Selinus,  iii.  12,  n. 

Pasle^figures  of  animals  used  in  sacrifices,  i.  225,  n. 

PatUelidas  defeated  and  taken  by  Cleon,  ii.  418. 

PatrdBf  account  of,  i.  489,  n. 

Patreans,  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  carry  their  walls  down  to  the  sea,  prevented 

by  the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  ii.  496. 
pay  of  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors,  ii.  28,  n. 

—  Of  Athenian  sailors,  iii.  1 8,.  n. 
Pttuianias  joins  the  Athenians,  i.  118. 

Pausanias  ton  of  Cleombrotus,  with  the  Grecian  fleet,  subdues  Cyprus,  i.  171 ;  and 
reduces  Byzantium,  171.     His  insolence  and  tyranny  incense  the  Greeks,, 

171.  Recalled  to  answer  for  his  misconduct,  172.     Fartially  acquitted, 

172.  Deprived  of  bis  office,  172t  Aspiring  after  the  monarchy  of  Greece* 
sails  to  the  Hellespont  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Persia,  229  ;  whom  he 
had  obliged,  230.  His  letter  to  the  king,  230 ;  replied  to,  231.  AdopU  the 
habits  of  the  Barbarians,  232.  Becomes  choleric,  234.  Expelled  from  By. 
zantium,  'goes  to  Colons,  234.  lletums  to  Sparta,  where  he  is  con6ned» 
235.  Various  causes  for  suspecting  him,  235.  Informed  against  by  an 
Argilian,  238.  His  guilt  discovered  by  stratagem,  239.  Takes  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcicecus,  241.  Dies  of  starvation,  243.  Buried 
in  the  porch,  245. 

Pedaritut  son  of  Leon  sails  to  Erythre,  iii.  296.  Crosses  to  Chios,  300.  Re- 
fuses to  deliver  up  the  Cliiau  ships  to  Astyocbus,  300.  Acquiu  some  £ry. 
thrsans  of  treachery,  301.  Sends  for  aid  to  Astyocbus,  which  is  refused,, 
304.     Sends  for  aid  to  Astyocbus  a  second  time,  306.     Slain  in  a  sally,  324. 

Peg^t  Megarsan  exiles  at,  ravajre  tlie  territory  of  Megara,  ii.  298. 

Peitugi,  diiitricts  where  they  resided  named  after  them,  i.  10.  Hieir  wanderings^ 
10,  n. ;  and  original  habitation,  11,  n. 

Pelafgicumt  oracle  regarding,  i.  324.  Ito  site,  325,  n.  Inhabited  by  the  country 
people,  326. 

PtUa,  its  site,  i.  531,  n. 

PtlojHmnesians  did  not  breed  horses,  i.  150,  n.  Returned  home  after  the  defeat 
of  tlie  Medes  162.  Ravage  Attica,  204.  Make  the  thirty  years'  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  205.  Asseitoble  at  the  Isthmus,  i.  299.  Enter  Attica, 
304.  Besiege  GElnoe  without  success,  327.  Ravage  Attica,  329.  Return 
to  Peloponnesus,  339.  Ravage  Attica  again,  398.  Return  from  fear  of 
the  plague,  429.  Ravage  Zacynthus,  454.  Ravage  the  PlatsMn  territory^ 
454.  Besiege  Platca,  470.  Invade  Acamania,  483.  Fleet  defeated  bye 
Phormio,  491  ;  and  again  off  Naupactus,  506. 

—  Again  ravage  Attica,  ii.  1.     Receive  the  Lesbians  into  alh'anoe,  94.     Send 

Alcidas  with  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  26.     Ravage  Attica  under  Cleomeiics^  4S* 
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Defeat  the  Corcjrraui  Beet,  137.     Relieve  Megura,  SOS.     Aid  the  Cheki- 
dsani,  321.     Defcet  the  AthenUni  at  Amphipolia,  433. 

—  Assemble  at  Corinth,  iii.S77.  Defeat  the  Athenian  HeeC,  363.  Their  remiMneHi 

369.     Defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Cynos-sema,  876—378.     See  Xoce- 
danumians. 
Pdojwnnenan  Wat  greater  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  L  fi.  Its  unparalleled 
calamities,  S5»    lu  causes,  56.    Commences,  975.    Oracles  regarding*  S9S» 
Preceded  by  an  earthquake  at  Delos,  S94. 

—  L4ttted  twenty-seven  years,  ii.  457. 

Pdop%nfutui  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  i.  87.  Occupied  by  the  Dorians  and 
Heraclida,  35. 

—  Unfavourable  to  ship-building,  iL  16S,  n.    Chasms  in  central  parts  oX^  515,  tt. 
Pelopt,  from  his  wealth,  acquired  power  in,  and  gave  his  name  to,  PeIopoonesu% 

i.  S7.     Cause  of  his  migration,  S7,  n. 

Pflt,  a  Thracian,  described,  i.  350,  n. 

PentathluM  second  coloniser  of  the  Islands  of  JBolus,  iL  156,  n. 

Peparethus,  earthquake  at,  ii.  158.     Its  prytaneum  of  white  stone,  158,  n. 

Per^bia,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  820,  n. 

Perdkcas  ton  tf  AUxander^  king  of  Macedonui,  becomes  inimical  to  the  Atba- 
nians,  i.  114.  Cause  of  his  enmity,  1 14.  Endeavours  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  them,  114.  Induces  the  Chalddeans  to  demolish  their  cities,  and 
remove  to  Olynthus,  115.  Enters  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  117. 
Forsakes  the  Athenians,  1 1 9.  Chosen  general  of  the  horse  by  the  FoddsBans 
and  Peloponnesians,  119.  Appoinu  lolaus  hb  lieutenant,  119.  Joins  the 
Athenians,  351. 

^  Joined  by  Brasidas,  ii.  390.  Advances  agafasst  Arrhibcus,  394.  Takes 
umbrage  at  Brasidas,  327.  Persuades  the  Argtlians  to  revolt  firom  the  Athe- 
nians, 360.  Co-operates  in  securing  Amphipolis,  367.  Second  expedi- 
tion against  Arrfaibaeus,  395.  Retrests  unknown  to  Brasidas,  397.  An 
unskilful  general,  397,  n.  Conceives  dislike  to  Brasidas,  405.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  410.  Declared  an  enemy  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 540. 

Peridet  ton  of  Xantkipput  comnunds  the  Athenians  at  Sicyoo,  i.  900 ;  and 
CBniadc,  901.  Subdues  Euboa,  205.  DefeaU  the  Samians,  908.  His 
favourite  maxim  and  dying  boast,  909,  n.  Dissuades  the  Athenians  from 
J  ielding  to  the  Lacedemonians,  96 1 .  Chief  commander  of  the  Athenians,  305. 
Promises  to  give  up  his  estates  if  unravaged,  306. '  Encourages  the  Athe- 
nians, 312.  Prevails  on  them  to  remove  into  the  dty,  316.  Anger  of  the 
Athenians  against  him,  834.  Leads  an  army  to  ravage  Megara,  353. '  Hia 
speech  at  the  public  funeral,  359.  Ravages  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus, 
429.  Defends  his  conduct,  490.  Fined,  448.  State  committed  to  his 
guidance,  448.  Deatli  and  character  of  his  administration,  449.  Mis- 
management of  his  successors,  459.      His  character,  453,  n. 

-»  Public  debates  undignified  afler  his  death,  ii.  245,  n. 

Perieres,  joint  founder  of  Zancle,  iii.  14. 

Periaci  accounted  inferior  by  the  Spartans,  ii.  980^  n. 

—  Their  political  condition,  iii.  989,  n. 

Per^HtU^  similar  to  oar  militia,  ii.  301,  n.     Conjectures  regarding,  301,  n. 
Peripoliaf  what  they  were,  iii.  80,  n. 
Persian  mode  ofUmng  adopted  by  Psusanias,  i.  989. 

Pernam  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  i.  197.  Their  dress,  933,  n.  Mora 
discreditable  at  their  eourt  to  deny  than  to  be  denied,  524.     liberal,  594,  n. 

—  Their  triremes  carried  900  men,  iii.  998,  n. 

Pediknct  at  Athens,  i.  398.  Its  causes,  399,  n.  Said  to  originate  in  ^Ethiopia, 
401.  Symptoms,  404,  and  effecU,  408.  BeasU  and  birds  of  prey  eating 
tha  corpses  died,  411.  Its  nature^  419,  n.  Never  attacked  the  sama 
person  twice,  417.  Causes  neglect  of  sacred  and  social  duties,  490;  and 
unbounded  licentiousness,  491.     Addiction  regarding,  495. 

^-Secoad,  at  Athens,  ravages  of,  iu  155.  At  Orcfaomenus,  Orchomeniaas  fetch 
Hesiod*s  bones  to  remove,  169,  n. 

Pkmewmf  its  site,  ii.  320,  n. 
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Bk4HKitnu  fiunous  for  nautical  tkill,  i.  61.     Formerly  inhabited  Corcyra,  61. 

Pkmax  ton  of  Eratutroiw  sent  to  Sicily  to  foment  a  war  againit  Syracuse,  ii.  419. 

PhoShdt  created  higb-priesteM  of  Juno  at  Argos,  ii.  411. 

Phaieriam  fFatt,  iti  extent,  i.  SIS. 

Phalku  ton  of  EraiocUdat,  Epidamnus  founded  by  him,  i.  57. 

Pkame,  \Xm  fite,  ilL  S91,  n.     Atbeniant  defeat  the  Chians  at,  S91. 

Pkonoteuh  district  of,  ii.  315,  and  note. 

PhamahaxuM  sends  ambassadors  to  Laoedamon,  iii.    S75;  his  reasons,  S75. 

Satrapy  and  lineage,  275,  n. 
Phanaluit  ite  probable  site,  ii.  320,  n. 
PMih  its  orthogimphy  and  site,  i.  343,  n. 
PkUip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  joins  the  Athenians,  i.  118. 
Phliaaa,  currants  the  produce  of,  ii.  503,  n. 

—  RaTaged  by  the  Argires,  iii.  157. 

Phliadant,  Argives  ravaffing  their  territory  caught  in  an  ambuscade,  ii.  560. 
PhHut,  etjrmology  and  desmption,  ii.  503,  n.     Bacchus  and  Ceres  chiefly  wor» 

shipped  at,  503,  n. 
Phoceans  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,!.  140. 
Pkocumtt  going  to  war  with  the  Dorians,  are  repelled  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  i.  190i 

Custody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  delivered  to  thran,  203. 

—  From  IVoy,  coloniito  of  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n. 

Phcgniciant,  Ionian  islands  subjugated  by  means  of  their  fleet,  i,  42.  Defeated  bj 
the  Athenians,  202. 

—  Settlements  of,  in  Sicily,  iii.  7,  n. 

Phormio  ton  rf  jftoput  leads  an  Athenian  army  against  Potidaa,  i.  121. 
RsTages  the  Chalcidean  and  Bottissan  territories,  123.  Sent  as  general 
to  the  Acamanians  and  Amphilochians,  460.  Anecdote  of,  461,  n.  Defeata 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  491 ;  and  again  off  Naupactus,  506.  Ravagea 
Acamania,  536.     Returns  to  Athens,  539. 

Pktynichut,  an  Athenian  commander  at  Miletus,  iii.  293.  His  advice  noC  to 
engage  the  Peloponnesians,  295.  Esteemed  prudent,  295.  Opposed  the 
propositions  of  Alcibiades  for  change  of  goyemment,  317.  Writes  to 
Astyochus  to  injure  Alcibiades,  319.  Proposes  to  betray  the  Athenian 
armament,  320.  Fortifies  Ssmos  to  evade  the  accusation  of  treachery, 
32a  Impeached  by  Pisander,  323.  Superseded,  323.  Zealous  for  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  337.  His  reasons,  337.  Inveterate  against 
democracy,  359*  Sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lacedannon,  359.  On  his  return 
assassinated,  362. 

Phihiotit,  its  inhabitants  alone  called  Hellenes  by  Homer,  t  13. 

Phyrcut,  Lacedaemonians  fined  for  attacking,  during  the  Olympic  cessation,  ii. 
491.     Etjrmology  and  site,  491,  n. 

Phytia,  etjrmology  and  site,  ii.  183,  n« 

Picket-guordt  furnished  with  lamps,  ii.  37,  n. 

Pieria,  its  site,  i.  529,  n. 

Pierian  Gvy,  its  meaning,  i.  530,  n. 

PieriuSt  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  437,  n. 

Pilei,  methods  used  to  destroy  those  before  the  docks  at  Syracuse,  iii.  183. 

Piilar,  infVaction  by  the  Lacedssmonians  of  treaty  recorded  on,  inscribed  under 
by  the  Athenians,  ii.  502. 

—  Government  of  Hippias  proved  by  that  in  the  citadel,  iii.  93. 

PiUart  erected  for  promulgation  of  treaties,  ii.  450,  n.     Customary  to  inacribe 

treaties  on,  489,  n. 
PHott,  Samian  exiles  furnish,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  219. 
Pin-money^  Athens  assigned  to  the  chief  sultana,  Jerusalem  to  the  concubines, 

for,  i.  258,  n. 
Pipert,  numerous,  stationed  in  the  Lacedjemonian  lines,  ii.  528. 
•—  Reason  of  their  accompanjring  the  expedition  to  Sjrracuse,  iii.  204,  n. 
Piracy,  practised  by  the  early  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  i.  15.     Not  disgraoeAil,  l^. 
I,  its  walls  begun  by  Themistodes,  i.  168 ;  finished  at  his  instance,  l^s* 

Description  of  them,  168.     Composed  of  three  ports,  168,  n.     Its  estent^ 

314.     Its  dock  capable  of  containing  400  ships,  315,  n.     Inhabited  by  the 
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tountry  population,  SS6.     Plan  of  the  Pelopooneuans  for  its  surprisal,  518. 
Great  consternation  in  consequence,  514. 

—  Tumults  at,  iii.  S6S— 364.     Temple  of  Dionysius  at,  364,  A. 
Fir€tus9  iU  site,  iii.  279,  n.     Corinthian  fleet  blockaded  in,  S79. 
Pirates  murderers  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  i.  17,  n. 

Pisander,  ambassador  from  Samoa  to  Athen%  persuades  tbem  to  treat  regarding  ft 
change  of  gotemment  and  the  recal  of  Alcibiades,  iiu  3S1.  Appointed  t6 
negotiate  with  Tissaphemes  and  Alcibiades,  3S9.  Impeaches  Phrynicbus, 
323.  Confers  with  Tissaphemes,  335.  Departs  without  effecting  the 
treaty,  326.  Sent  to  Athens  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  332.  Abolishes 
democracy  in  the  subject  cities,  333.  Proposes  an  oligarchy  in  the  assembly, 
336.     Steals  off*  to  Decelea,  37a 

PisistrcUitUf,  Athenians  suspicious  from  thdr  reported  cruelty,  iii.  90.  Not 
overturned  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  90.  PoipiUar  erron 
regarding,  91,  n.     Their  moderation,  92. 

Pidstraius  succeeded  by  Hippias,  iii.  91. 

Pisisiratus  son  of  Hippias,  inscription  concerning,  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  the 
Pythium,  iii.  93. 

Piuuthiies  son  of  Hysiaspes  <*nters  into  league  with  the  Samian  aristocrats, 
i.  207.     Samian  hostages  and  Athenian  garrison  delirered  up  to  him,  207. 

Piianitan  band,  popular  error  regarding,  i.  49. 

Pithias  impeached  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquitted,  iL  128.  Accuses 
four  of  his  opponents  of  sacrilege,  1 28.     Murdered  in  the  senate-house,  130. 

Piiiacus,  king  of  the  Edoninns,  slain  by  his  wife,  ii.  366. 

Plague,  iu  symptoms,  i.  412,  n.  Virulence  at  Florence,  412,  n.  ;  modes  of  pre- 
senration  adopted  at,  414,  n.  Tobacconists  escaped  in  London,  413,  n. 
Drunkards  less  liable  in  Moscow,  414,  n.  Difference  concerning  its  con- 
tagious nature,  415,  n.  At  Paris  loosed  the  bonds  of  society,  423,  n.  Mor- 
tality occasioned  by,  at  various  places,  424,  n.  At  Athens  stayed  by  £pi* 
menides,  496,  n. 

Plantatiofu  destroyed  by  the  ancients  in  their  ravages,  i.  7,  n. 

PtaUtOj  description  of,  i.  276,  n.  Entered  by  night  by  a  party  of  Hiebans,  2^6. 
About  seventy  stadia  distant  from  Thebes,  285.     Athenians  garrison,  288» 

—  Annual  rites  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  at,  ii.  106,  n.     Raxed  to  the  founda* 

tions,  1 24.  An  inn  built  from  the  ruins,  1 24.  Brass  and  iron  of  the 
walls  formed  into  couches,  and  dedicated  to  Juno,  125. 
Plat^eans,  their  dty  entered  by  a  party  of  Thebans,  i.  276.  Enter  into  terms 
with  them,  279.  AfUrwards  attack  and  overpower  them,  281.  Prevail  on 
those  without  to  depart,  286.  Butcher  their  prisoners,  287.  Their  terri- 
tory ravaged  by  the  Bosodans,  304.  Their  territory  ravaged  by  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  464.  Confer  with  Archidamus,  464.  Their  dty  besieged,  470; 
first  siege  of  which  any  connected  detail  remains,  470,  n. ;  various  expedients 
for  attack  and  defence,  470 — 478;  Peloponnesians  leaving  a  garrison  foe 
the  blockade  depart,  479. 

—  Part  with  difficulty  effect  their  escape,  ii.  30^—40 ;  who  are  thenceforward 

accounted  Athenian  dtisens,  40,  n.  Surrender,  93.  Defence  befbre  their 
l^acedaemonian  judges,  93 — 110.  Opposed  by  the  Thebans,  HO— 181. 
Put  to  death,  123.     Their  territory  confiscated,  125. 

Ptato,  the  dialogue  **  Hipparchus**  not  written  by,  iii.  91,  n. 

PUmmjfrium,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  162,  n.  Fortified  by  Niciaa,  168.  Athe- 
nian forces  remove  to,  163.  Forts  taken  by  Gylippus,  181.  Its  capture 
ruined  the  Athenian  armament,  182. 

Pieunm,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  176,  n. 

PUstianax  son  of  Pausanitu  commands  the  expedition  against  Attica,  i.  204.  Ba- 
nished on  a  charge  of  bribery,  332. 

—  Why  desirous  of  peace,  ii.  441.  Said  to  have  suborned  the  Delphian  priestess, 

442.     Brought  from  exile  with  dances  and  sacrifices,  442.     Demolishes  the 

fort  at  Cypsela,  469. 
Pluiarch,  hb  birth-place  and  residence,  ii.  314,  n. 
Pn^,  iu  site,  iii.  869* 
Pbtickne,  its  site,  iii.  164,  a. 

H  H  4 
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Potisk  Diet  decided  by  shout,  i.  160,  n. 

Pdtfttfibn  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  how  incurred,  i.  22S«  Of  the 
temple  of  Neptune  at  T«naniSy  how  incurred^  829.  Of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva CbalcioKus,  how  incurred,  229. 

PolyttfUkgtt  commander  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  fight  off  Naupactus,  iii.  199* 

Pi)fyckns  fortified  by  the  Clasomencans,  iii.  283. 

Pbfycraiest  dt^pot  fjf  Samos,  his  navy,  i.  40.  Consecrates  Rhenea  to  the  Delian 
Apollo^  L  40. 

—  Chains  Rhenea  to  Ddos,  ii.  1 79. 

Polydiomidas  despatched  with  troops  to  Scione  and  Mende,  ii.  395. 

PcHhAt,  Greek  colonies  in,  suUect  to  Athens,  ii.  312,  n. 

TooU  formed  by  earthquakes,  ii.  158.     Opinion  of  Tliucydldes  regarding,  159. 

Pofpy  teed  used  in  bread,  ii.  241,  n. 

jpMtf,  mode  of  obstructing,  ii.  3,  n. 

PoiitUea,  a  Corinthian  colony,  tributary  to  the  Athenians,  i.  113.  Particulars  re- 
garding it,  112,  n.  Besieged  by  the  Athem'ans,  120.  Surrenders,  and  its 
inhabitants  depart,  463.     Colonised  by  the  Athenians,  464. 

—  Fruitless  attempt  of  Brasidas  on,  ii.  413. 

Potidaant  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  i.  115.     Receive  aid  from  Corinth,  117. 

Choose  Aristeus  general  of  the  infimtry,  and  Perdiccas  of  the  horse,   119. 

Defeated  by  the  Athenians,  120. 
Potidania,  its  site,  ii  169,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  169. 
Pnui^,  site  and  etymology,  i.  428,  n«     Twice  sacked,  429,  n. 
PrariUlett  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  by,  iii.  97,  n. 
Priene,  its  possession  causes  a  war  between  &  Samians  and  Milesians,  i.  206. 
Pri$oner$t  their  rate  of  ransom,  ii.  126,  n.     Reply  of  a  Lscedsmonian  prisoner, 

taken  at  Sphacteria,  to  an   Athenian  who  Uunted  him,  ii.  262.     Treated 

cruelly  by  the  ancients,  mildly  in  modem  Europe,  262,  n. 
Prodamaiian,  usual  one  where  cities  were  treacherously  entered,  ii.  308,  n. 
ProcUh  <on  ^  Tkeodorut,  commands  a  squadroii  against  Peloponnesus,  ii.  160. 

Slain,  173. 
Promontoriet  favourite  places  for  temples^  ii.  163,  n. 
Proruea,  i^  rite,  i.  352,  n. 

Propertif,  its  acquirition  creates  a  desire  for  settled  life,  i.  25,  n. 
Pr^jyUnt  Pericles  accused  of  profurion  in  erecting,  i.  309,  n. 
ProtcMunh  its  rite,  ii.  177,  n. 
ProsopiSf  Island  of,  Athenians  beri^ged  in,  i.  197. 
Prytanet,  could  put  any  measure  to  the  vote,  ii.  55t  n. 
Prytaneumf  ai  Athene  at  the  east-end  of  the  acropolis,  i.  317,  n. 
Prytaneumf  at  PeparethtUf  overthrown  by  earthquake,  ii.  158.     Built  of  white 

stone,  158,  n. 
Pteleumt  etjrmology  and  probable  rite,  ii.  447,  n. 
Pteleuif  probable  site,  iii.  291 ,  n. 

Ptceodorut,  a  Boeotian  exile,  suggests  a  revolution  in  Bootia,  ii.  313. 
PtychiOf  Island  of,  Corcyrean  aristocrats  confined  in,  ii.  272. 
Public  host,  hb  office,  i.  348,  n. 

PustoluSf  with  a  Geloan  colony,  founds  Acragas,  iii.  14. 
Pydna  berieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  117. 

Pylut,  northern  bom  of  the  port  of  Navarino,  ii.  199,  n.     Site  and  etymology, 
1 99,  n.     Fortified  by  the  Athenians,  202.     Not  described  by  any  traveUer» 

215,  n.     Various  devices  for  provirioning  troops  on,  240.     Athenians  make 

incurrions  from,  on  Lacedaemonians,  560. 
Pyramids,  mortar  not  used  in,  ii.  203,  n« 
Pyrrka,  rite  and  etymology,  ii.  28,  n. 
Pyrr/ucus,  a  Corinthian  steersman,  his  stratagem,  iii.  290. 
P^thangelus  son  rfPhylidas,  i.  276. 
I^ytMen,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  to  Syracuse,  iii.  155.      Com* 

mands  the  Corinthians  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  236. 
Pythodorus  son  oflsoiochus  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  ii.  195.     Baaished,  297. 
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Q. 

Qnit'rent,  victim  furniabed  as,  ii.  497,  n. 

R. 

Mamphiat  ike  LacedofMniant  n.  437. 

Rantoni^  its  rate,  ii.  126,  o. 

Reporti  of  past  events  taken  up  without  eiamination,  i.  48. 

Repubtictt  Greek,  could  bear  neither  diminution  nor  increase,  ii.  22,  n. 

Retaliation  considered  innocent  by  the  heathen,  ii.  148,  n. 

Retreat  of  the  Athenians  ftom  Egypt,  i.  198,  n. 

—  EMsastrous,  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse,  ii.  244 — 261. 
Revenues  of  the  Athenians,  from  what  sources,  i.  S07,  n. 
Reviews,  military,  common  in  Greece,  ii.  311,  n. 

Revolts  from  the  Athenians,  their  causes,  i.  176. 

Rheginet,  their  territory  invaded  by  the  Locrians,  ii.  197. 

— Refuse  to  join  the  Athenians,  iii.  79. 

Rhegium,  etymology,  ii.  234,  n* 

Rheiti,  their  site,  i.  329,  n. 

Rheneof  consecrated  by  Polycrates  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  i.  40. 

—  Etymology  and  various  names,  ii,  1 78,  n.   Chained  to  Delos  by  Polycrates,  1 79. 
Rhetus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  267,  n. 

RhodianSf  colony  of,  joint  founders  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 

Rhateum,  town  of,  etjrmology  and  site,  ii.  278,  n. ;  taken  by  the  MytSlenaan 
eiiles,  278  ;  restored  for  two  thousand  staters,  279.  Plx>moniory  of,  a  little 
within  the  Hellespont,  278,  d.     Tumulus  of  Ajaz  there,  278,  n. 

Rk^pa,  its  site,  iii.  195,  n. 

Rivers  of  the  ancient  world  named  from  quality  or  mode  of  discovery,  i.  490^  n. 

.^ Names  of  derived  oilen  from  the  sound  of  their  waters,  ii.  319,  n. 

Roads,  how  formed  by  the  ancients,  i.  532,  n. 

Roguesj  men,  in  general,  choose  to  be  called  rather  than  fools,  ri.  1 49. 

Romans,  Latins  accounted  inferior  by,  ii.  280. 

Rowers,  various  appointments  of,  i.  512;  n. 

— Their  designations,  ii.  250,  n. 

Rowing,  remarks  regarding  ancient  mode  of,  iii.  1 72,  n. 

RtUe,  lust  of,  its  evil  effects,  ii.  1^. 

s. 

Saco,  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himera,  iii.  1 4. 

Sacred  close  usually  planted,  ii.  1 28,  n. 

Sacred  precincts,  dirisions  of,  ii.  338,  n. 

Saered  War  engaged  in  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  L  202.     iBra  of  the  greatest 

power  of  the  Athenians,  203,  n. 
Sacrifices,  what  the  principal  offices,  i.  61,  n.     Paste  figures  of  animals  used  in, 

L  225,  n. 
— Lacedsmonians  turned  back  from  Leuctrm  by  inauspicious,  ii.  498 ;  and  frooi 

CaryB,50a 
^.Between  the  skirmishing  and  main  battle,  iii.  III. 
Sacrilege,  eicommunication  for,  adhered  to  posterity,  i.  222,  a* 
Sadoc  son  <f  Sitalces  immoderately  fond  of  Athens,  i.  456,  n. 
Sailors,  their  pay,  ii.  28*     Their  usual  food,  87,  n.     Rowing  suspended  during 

meal  time,  87,  n.     Ancient,  never  kept  at  sea  by  night,  136,  n. 
SaUvthus  sent  from  Lacedsemon,  enters  Mytilene  and  encourages  the  rulcfs,  ii. 

41.     Makes  heavy-armcd  of  th«  common  people,  42.    Taken  by  Paches,  52. 

Put  to  death  at  Athens,  53. 
Ai/iiinmMfi,  bow  employed,  ii.  49,  n. 
SalynthiKi  warred  against  by  I>einostlicncs,  ii.  316. 
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S^muanSt  four  trircmct  conftnicted  for  them  by  Aminoclefl,  i.  88.     Coriothiaiu 

did  nol  side  with,  against  the  Athenians,  91.     Defeat  the  Milesians,  in  a 

war  rvepecting  Prtene,  S06.     Reduced  by  the  Athenians,  810. 
«>Their  exiles  supply  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  pilots  ii.  SIS. 
—Democrats  risins  against  the  nobles,  put  two  hundred  to  death,  and  occupy 

their  lands  and  bouses,  iit  S88. 
Sammtkmt^  etymology,  ii.  506,  n. 
&mM,  democracy  established  there  by  the  Athenians,  i.  207 ;   besieged  by  them, 

907 ;  reduced,  Sia 
—Factious  commotions  at,  in  which  the  popular  party  get  the  better,  iii.  S4S. 
SnmHust  hill  of,  Lysicles  slain  at,  ii.  SO. 
^VUnr,  etymology  and  site,  iL  S70^  n.  447,  n. 

Mnrymx  commands  the  Sicyonian  troops  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 
Sk'mmtk^t  ttte*  ii.  981,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  989. 
&'«r6i>n»M^,  deriTation  of  its  name,  ii.  934,  n. 

C^'Jbtiit/,  boys  murdered  in,  at  Mycaleasus,  by  the  Macheropbori,  iii.  190. 
Sc*»mm9n9  ^  INitfrwr,  tradition  of  dieir  ancestry,  ii.  389.     Invest  Brasidas  with 

a  golden  crown,  391.     Cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to,  466. 
«^-th»N#  rvTolts  to  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  389.     Claimed  by  both  Lacedaemonians 

and  Athenians,  393.     Besieged  by  the  Athenians,  410. 
^«^rir<r,  what  kind  of  forces  they  were,  ii.  518,  n. 
&v«Ntfiitr*,  an  Athenian  comnumder  at  Miletus,  iiL  993.     Superseded  in  his 

command,  393. 
Scirs'i^mias,  a  Theban  Bceotarch,  slain,  iii.  19L 
4VkWiM,  etymology  and  probable  site,  ii.  447,  n. 
jarr•^^»  9iHtt  office  not  very  honourable  at  Athens,  iiL  169. 
&TVM»  modem  name  tt  Orchomcnus,  ii.  314,  n. 
jil;yrM^  an  i  Jand  in  the  .£gean,  its  inhabitants,  the  Dolopes,  carried  away  captive 

by  the  Athenians,  who  colonise  it  themselves,  i.  175. 
Scyi^  deecribed,  i.  9:15,  n. 
4>^Amim  mU  human  flesh,  i.  463,  n.    If  united  no  nation  able  to  cope  with  tbem, 

595. 
\hi  figkit  Atht^nians  celebrated  in,  ii.  952,  n. 
jAmi},  represenution  on  king  of  Persia's,  i.  931,  n.     On  Agamemnon*a»  SSI,  n. 

On  Helen's,  938,  n.      On  Clearchus's,  138,  n.      On  Areus'a,  238,  n. 

Lacedirmonian,  of  iron,  938,  n. 
jMrd  InnfM  (Xe>dl«t),  what  they  were,  i.  343,  n. 
Sk4A$kmts$t  a  vice  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  iL  904,  n. 
«!^;>niMr  of  IVricles,  i.  433,  u. 
JV&iMA  settleil  by  IHimmilus,  iiL  19.     Etymology  and  site,  19,  n.      I>eacripCioBi 

of  its  nM\)c«t»c  ruins,  19,  n.     Leaf  of  wild  parsley  represented  oq  its  o*ia»** 

19.  n. 
Sf^mk^rft  ftvr  those  sUin  at  Marathon,  erected  on  the  %poH  where  tlicj  tdi^  L  357. 
^W^Wti*  Artsteus  lavs  an  ambush  near,  L  123. 
v>^4l\M  uken  by  the  .Athenians,  L  169. 

—  Athenians  establish  a  fort  at.  iii.  330. 

CiVwAm  «im  y  ^«midt»cia  bribed  by  Ferdiocas,  L  535 ;  vrho  gives  him  hia 

in  nwrnagew  536. 
-i-  Succeeds  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysians,  iL  357. 
Skiddh  description  of  vncker,  iL  910,  n.     Pushing  off,  used  in  obrtinatg 

34H,  n.  i  their  adaptation  to  this  purpose,  348,  n. 

—  Four,  Hlled  with  the  money  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes^  on  nirrmdfiing  tm 

the  Syracusans*  iii.  958. 
^ifcy^AnifafM^,  Antandrus  commodious  for,  ii.  979>  n. 
Skifi  ffwmr^  most  satisfWtory  representation  of,  L  519,  a. 
Sk^,  ancient,  not  decked,  L  39.  Why  the  cvews  continually  defaaikcd  to 

99»n. 

—  Lacedwmonian.  retained  contrary  to  treaty  at  Fylus,  n.  939.     Of 

destroyed  by  a  land-llood,  at  the  river  Odcz,  313.     Siae  of,  how 
by  the  ancients,  384,  a. 

—  CoigccturtB  rsfanfag  tMr  iMgni|  iiL  59,  n.      Andent,  ill 
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sleeping  in,  86,  n.  Furnishing,  a  condition  of  independence,  1S9.  Athe- 
nians charged  on  the  side,  1 98.  Charging  at  prow  thought  unskilAil,  1 98. 
Of  war  nerer,  if  possible,  encumbered  with  a  single  meal,  90,  o.  Lateral 
galleries  of,  described,  SOS,  n. 

Shoes,  why  the  JEtolian  soldiers  wore  but  one,  ii.  34,  n. 

Shouty  Lacedemonian  assemblies  decided  bj,  not  by  ballot,  i.  160.  Used  in  the 
Polish  diet,  160,  n. ;  and  in  the  assembly  of  divines  cooTcned  by  the  Long 
F^liament,  160,  n. 

Skania,  a  name  of  Sicily,  iii.  4,  n. 

Sicaniani,  early  colonists  of  Sicily  from  Iberia,  iii.  4,  n. 

SieanuSf  ri?er,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  4,  n. 

Sicanui  ton  if  Extcesku  chosen  a  commander,  iii.  1 1 7.  Goes  with  fifteen  ships 
to  Acragas,  to  bring  it  over  to  the  Syracusan  interest,  SIO ;  in  which  be  lails, 
215.  Joint  conunander  of  the  Syracusans  in  the  last  sea  fight  with  the 
Athenians,  286. 

SicehoUt  new  settlers  in  Sicily  so  called,  ii.  194,  n.  287,  n.  Peace  concluded  be- 
tween, through  the  persuasion  of  Hermocrates,  296. 

—  An  army  of,  going  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  attacked  by  the  Siculi,  iii.  19a. 
SkUy  colonised  by  the  Peloponnesians,  L  36. 

—  Athenian  expedition  to,  under  Laches,  it  154.     Wars  in,  159. 

—  Various  accounts  of  its  sise,  iii.  1,  n.     Supposed  disruption  fh>m  Italy,  2,  n. 

How  colonised,  3^15.     Called  Trinacriaand  Sicania,  4,  n. 
SinUh  the  original  inhabiunts  of  Sicily  so  called,  ii.  194,  n.  287,  n. 

—  Account  of  their  colonisation  of  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n.     Numbers  join  the  Athe- 

nians,  Ids.     Perpetual  independence  of  the  mountaineers,   I  S3,  n. ;  who 

dwelt  in  subterranean  houses,  133,  n.    Siceliots,  going  to  the  Syracusans^ 

attacked  by,  193. 
^cyofit  oligarchy  established  at,  ii.  537. 
Sicyonians  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  i.  1 95. 
^-  Send  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  iiL  178. 
Sidutsa,  probable  site,  iii.  291,  n. 
Sieget  that  of  PlatsM  the  first  regularly  detailed,  i.  470,  n. ;  various  expedients  for 

attack  and  defence  of,  470 — 478.     Duties  of  women  during,  480,  n. 
«  Of  Syracuse,  iiL  148*155.  159. 
SlegOj  andent,  little  more  than  blockades,  i.  33,  n.     Athenians  reputed  skilful 

in,  182. 
Signals,  fire  generally  used  for,  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  37S,  n. 
S^naiures  to  the  fifty  years*  treaty,  iu  450.  456. 
Silence,  trumpeU  useid  to  proclaim,  by  the  ancients,  iii.  61,  n. 
SUtfer^mines  at  Laurium,  i.  427,  n. 
Simus,  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himera,  iii.  14. 
Singus,  site,  ii.  447,  n. 
Sipkm,  probable  site,  ii.  314,  n. 
SUalces  son  of  Teres  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  i.  349.     His  son 

delivers  up  the  Peloponnesian  ambassadors,  456.    Undertakes  an  expedition 

against  Macedonia,  516;  which  he  oremins,  532.     Induced  to  return,  535. 
.—  Dies,  ii.  357. 
Slaves,  at  Sparta,  went  in  procession  round  the  temples,  crowned  with  garlands, 

during  manumission,  ii.  322.     Make  the  severest  masters,  548,  n. 
»-  In  the  time  of  Hermocrates,  a  talent  the  usual  price  for,  iiL  259,  n. 
SUngs,  Acamanians  expert  in  using,  i.  487. 
Alow  rarely  seen  in  Greece,  ii.  38,  n« 
Socrates  survived  the  plague  through  temperance,  L  425,  n. 

—  Present  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  ii.  349,  n.     Stories  regarding,  349,  n. 
Soldier,  ererj  man  one  in  ancient  times,  i.  32,  n. 

Soldiers,  their  pay,  ii.  28,  a.     Work  their  own  transports,  29.    ^toUan,  shod  on 

the  left  foot  only,  34,  n. 
SolHumt  its  site,  L  351,  n. 
Soloeu,  its  site,  iii.  8,  n. 
Ai^ifw,  error  of  ge^graphen  rtgarding,  iL  265,  n.     ThMsitc^  966,  n*     Battle 

at.  268. 
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Songif  wariiket  Lacedamonians  addreas  each  other  with,  before  the  battle  of  Man- 

ttosa,  iL  52S. 
SooUuayer,  the  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  ii.  31,  n. 
Scphodes,  his  accuracy  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  ii.  1 62,  n.     Sails  with  a  6ect  for 

Sicily,  198.     Aids  in  reducing  the  Corcyreans  on  Mount  Istone,  272.     His 

sham^ul  conduct  at  Corcyra,  274.     Banished,  297.- 
SpartOf  not  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices,  i.  SO.     Built  in  the  village  form, 

SO.     Rules  all  Peloponnesus,  SO. 

—  Ceremonies  of  manumission  at,  ii.  S22.     Age  indispensable  in  a  l^slator, 

480  n. 
Spartans  slow  in  resorting  to  capital  punishment  against  one  another,  i.  2S7. 
— •  Peridsci  accounted  inferior  by,  ii.  280  n.     Slow  in  condemning,  512,  n. 

—  Their  political  condition,  liL  289,  c. 

%fecUtcle»,  pubiiCf  choragus  sometimes  ruined  by,  iii.  S2,  n. 

Speech  of  the  Corcyrean  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  for  their  alliance,  i.  71. 
Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  against  the  Corcyreans,  83. 
Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Athenian  commanders  off  Sybota, 
109 ;  and  their  reply,  109.  Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors,  to  persuade  tha 
Lacedsnnouians  to  go  to  war  with  the  Athenians,  125.  Of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  to  the  Lacedsnnonians,  in  reply  to  the  Corinthians,  137.  Of 
Archidamas  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  dissuading  from  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians, 149.  Of  Sthenelaidas  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  advising  war  against 
the  Athenians,  159*  Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
to  excite  them  to  war  with  the  Athenians,  212.  Of  Pericles,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, dissuading  submission  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  261.  Of  Archidamus 
to  the  soldiers,  previously  to  invading  Attica,  299.  Of  Melesippus  to  the 
Athenians,  on  reaching  the  borders,  304.  Of  Pericles,  at  the  public  funeral, 
359.  Of  Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  430.  Of 
Cnemus  to  the  Peloponnesian  naval  forces,  499.  Of  Phormio  to  the 
Athenian  naval  forces,  502. 

—  Of  the  Mjrtilenian  ambassadors  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  ii.  14. 

Of  Teutiaplus  the  Eleian,  advising  Alcidas  to  sail  to  MytUene,  45.  Of 
Cleon,  supporting  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Mytileneans,  55 — 69  ; 
of  Diodotui  opposing  it,  69—85.  Of  Demosthenes  at  Pylus,  212.  Of 
Brasidas  at  Pylus,  216.  Of  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  at  Athens,  for 
peace,  224 — 231.  Of  Hermocratcs  to  tlie  Siceliots  at  Gela,  287 — 296. 
or  Brasidas,  persuading  the  Acanthians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
328—335.  Of  Pagondas  to  the  Boeotian  army,  340—343.  Of  Hippo- 
crates to  his  army,  346.  Of  Brasidas  to  the  Toronacans,  376.  Of  Bra- 
sidas at  Scione,  S90.     Of  Brasidas  to  his  troops  in  Lyncestis,  393 — 402. 

—  OfNicias,  against  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  20*23.     Of  Alcibiades,  for 

the  Sicilian  expedition,  30 — 42.  Of  Nidas,  regarding  the  armament 
against  Sicily,  43 — 49.  Of  Hermocrates  to  the  Syracusans,  on  prospect 
of  the  Athenian  inva«oo,  63 — 68.  Of  Athenagoras,  69 — 74;  and  of  m 
Syracusan  general,  74.  Of  Nicias  to  his  army  at  Syracuse,  109.  Of  Her- 
mocrates to  the  Camarinacans,  119 — 125.  Of  Euphemus  to  the  Cama. 
rinaeans,  1 25—1 32.  Of  Alcibiades,  inciting  the  Lacedatmonians  to  aid 
Syracuse,  135 — 142.  Of  Nicias  to  the  naval  forces,  before  the  last  aea 
fight  with  the  Syracusans,  227 — 231.  Of  Gylippus  to  the  Syracusan 
naval  forces,  231—234.  Of  Nicias,  encouraging  the  Athenians  before 
the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  248 — 251. 
Speeches,  genuineness  of  those  reported  by  Thucydides,  i.  51,  n.  Dififerent 
modes  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  delivering  them  to 
their  armies,  299,  n. 

—  CromwelPs,    why  obscure,  ii.   328,  n*      Lacedaemonians  use  less  to   their 

troops  than  the  other  Greeks,  why,  523,  n.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their 
troops,  accompanied  with  music,  528,  n.  Of  the  Athenians  and  Mellana  at 
Melos,  543—560. 
Sphacteria,  etymology,  ii.  207,  n.  Size,  208.  Spartan  troops  placed  on,  208. 
Forest  on,  by  what  chance  consumed,  248,  Battle,  on,  249 — 259;  num. 
ber  of  slain,  261.     Length  of  siege,  261. 
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Sphagia,  Sphactcria  so  called  by  Strabo,  ii.  207,  n. 

Spoil,  thrown  into  common  stock  by  the  Argivei,  iii.  144,  n. 

SpoUtt  a  portion  selected  for  the  general  previously  to  any  diTisaon,  ii.  193»  n.  ; 
a  custom  as  early  as  the  Troian  war,  193.  n. 

StagirM,  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  335,  n.  Revolts  from  the  Athe- 
niansy  335. 

Stars,  mode  of  dividing  the  year  by,  i.  479,  n. 

Siate  generals,  nature  of  their  office,  ii.  495,  o. 

States,  ancient,  little  communication  between,  ii.  190.  n. 

Statues,  rudeness  of,  before  the  time  of  Daedalus,  iii.  51,  n. 

Stenography  probably  known  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  i,  52,  n. 

Sthenelaidas  the  ephorus  exhorts  the  Lacedaemonians  to  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, 1.  159.     Chief  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  159,  n. 

Stilbides,  the  augur,  accompanied  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
iii.  268,  n. 

Stone-casters  dlflerent  from  slingers,  iii.  111. 

Stones,  height  of  a  wall  computed  by  numbering,  iii.  31,  n. 

Stoning,  punishment  of,  ii.  509,  n. 

Storms,  Leonidas  preferred  to  fight  during,  why,  iii.  112,  n. 

Strangers,  expelled  from  Lacedemon,  and  the  causes,  i.  372,  n. 

Stratngem,  cutting  the  line,  an  ancient  one  successfully  revived  by  Rodney,  Nel- 
son, &c.,  i.  101,  n.  Of  Themistocles,  to  procure  the  retreat  of  Xerxes, 
252,  n.  Of  the  Platieans  against  the  Thebans,  279.  Of  Archidamus,  in 
delaying  the  ravaging  of  Attica,  328,  n.  Various,  in  the  attack  and  defence 
of  Platsa,  470 — 478.     Of  the  Stratians  against  the  Chaonians,  487. 

—  Of  Paches  at   Notium,  ii.    52.      Of  Demosthenes  at   Olps,  ii.   184;  at 

Idomc,  190;  at  Pylus,  209,  n.  Of  Nidas  at  Solygea,  265,  n.  For 
the  taking  of  Mcgara,  301.  Of  Brasidas,  in  sailing  to  Scione,  390.  Of 
Branidas  at   Ampliipolis,  425.      Of  Demosthenes  at  Epidaurus,  537. 

—  Of  Alcibiades  at  Catana,  iii.  87.     Of  Hippias  against  the  conspirators,  96. 

Of  the  Athenians,  to  take  up  a  position  before  Syracuse,  105..  Of  the 
Athenians  in  the  battle  against  tlie  Syracusans,  112.  Of  Nicias,  to  save 
the  wall  of  cirrumvallation,  153.  Of  Pyrrichus,  a  Corinthian  steersman, 
200.  Of  Hermocrates,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  by 
night,  242. 

Stratagems,  not  scientifically  cultivated,  before  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
perfected  by  Cassar  and  Pompey,  ii.  336,  n. 

Stratus,  its  site,  i.  485,  n. 

Stripes,  officers  at  the  Olympic  games  had  the  power  of  inflicting,  ii.'493,  n. 

Strombichides  son  of  Diotimus  sent  with  ships  to  Chiox,  iii.  283.  Chased  to 
Samos  by  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  284.  Takes  Lampsacus  and  esta- 
blished a  fort  at  Abydus,  330. 

StrongyU,  etymology,  156,  n. 

Styalla,  the  proper  name  of  Megara  Hybl«a,  iii.  118,  n. 

Sulffects,  the  fewer  their  causes  of  discontent,  the  more  inclined  to  rebel,  i.  146,  n . 

Submission,  waving  tlie  hand  aloft,  a  sign  of»  ii«  259,  n. 

Suits  arising  out  of  public  conventions,  how  decided  at  Athens,  i.  145,  n. 

SujtifHants,  sitting  their  posture,  i.  59,  n.  When  raised,  their  petition  understood 
to  be  granted,  59,  n.     At  Corcyra  destroy  themselves  in  the  teniple,  141. 

S^ybota,  three  small  islands,  i.  99,  n.  Continental,  105,  n ;  trophy  erected  on, 
by  the  Corinthians,  109.  Insular,  trophy  erected  on,  by  the  Corey- 
reans,  1 10. 

Synetcia,  her  festival  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

Synomosies,  described,  iii.  323  n. 

Slyracusans  at  war  with  the  Leontines,' ii.  154.  Their  allies,  154.  Seixe  Mcs- 
•ene,  197.     Defeated  in  the  straita  by  the  Athenians,  235. 

—  Settle  Acre,  Casmenw,  and  Camarina,  iii.  15.     Assemble  on  news  of  the 

Athenian  invasion,  63 — 75.  Fifteen  generals,  75,  n.  Prepare  for  war,  80. 
Defeated  by  the  Athenians,  113.  Invest  the  command  in  three  instead  of 
flfteen,  116.  Fortify  their  city,  118.  Ravage  Catana,  119.  Send  ambaa. 
sadors  to  Camarina  to  gain  them  over,  1 19;  and  to  the  Corinthiana  and 
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134^  who  rnohw  to  Miiit  Ifam,  149.  Make  diipodtiooi 
to  defend  Epipolje,  146 ;  defeated,  147.  RcmItc  to  basard  no  more  genenl 
battles,  150.  Build  atransvene  wal],  150 ;  which  it  destroyed,  151.  Varioiis 
operations,  151 — 154.  Confer  with  Nicias  about  capitulating,  154.  Sus- 
pect each  other  and  dect  new  commanders,  155.  Encouraged  bj  the 
arrival  of  Gongjbis,  159.  Various  operations,  161 — 166.  Delbrted  in  a 
sea  fight,  181.  fiend  oat»fleei  under  Agatharchns,  its  fortunes,  183.  All 
Sicily  joins  them,  193.  Defeat  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  802. 
Defeat  the  Athenians  in  a  night  attack  on  Epipolse,  906 — 910.  On  arrival 
of  the  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries,  make  preparations  to  attack  the  Athenians 
by  sea  and  land,  315.  Assault  the  Athenian  fortification,  917.  Defeat  the 
Athenians  in  a  sea  fight,  917,  taking  eighteen  ships,  919.  Send  a  fire  ship 
without  effect,  919.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Athenians,  why, 
991.  Nations  assembled  at  Syracuse  for  and  against  the  Syracusans, 
222 — ^925.  Block  up  the  port,  996.  Case  their  prows  with  raw  hides  to 
prevent  the  grappling  irons  from  taking  hold,  931.  Sea  fight,  in  which  they 
defeat  the  Athenians,  935 — 941.  B^ake  themselves  to  drinking  for  joy, 
949.  Block  up  the  roads,  943.  Haul  off*  the  Athenian  ship,  943.  AAf 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Anapus  routed,  959.  Fortify  the  Acrcum 
Lepas,  952 ;  from  which  they  repulse  the  Athenians,  953.  Overtake  the 
division  of  Demosthenes,  955  ;  which  they  surround  256 ;  and  force,  to  sur- 
render on  terms,  258.  Overtake  the  division  of  Nicias,  958 ;  refuse  their 
conditions,  959 ;  attack  them  at  the  Assinarus,  960 ;  and  force  them  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  261.  Take  the  three  hundred  who  had  escaped  in-the 
night,  262.  Thrust  the  Athenians  into  J^tomia,  263.  Put  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  to  death,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds  ever  perpetrated, 
263,  n.  Their  cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  265.  Their  war  with  the  Athenians 
the  most  disastrous  on  record  regarding  Greece,  266.  Similar  in  diqxisitioii 
to  the  Athenians,  369. 
SyracuUf  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Archias,  iii.  9.  Etjrmologj, 
11,  n.     Described,  118,  n. 


T. 

Tamos,  appointed  his  lieutenant  by  Tissaphemes,  iii.  355. 

Tanagra  the  Grala  of  Homer,  i.  338,  n.     Derivation  of  the  name,  340,  n. 

Tanagraans  defeated  by  Nicias,  ii.  160. 

Tantalui  ton  of  Patrocles  taken  prisoner  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  286. 

Tarentinet,  their  uying  regarding  enjoyment,  i.  133,  n. 

Taulanttt,  an  Illyrian  tribe  on  the  border  of  the  Ionian  Gulf.  i.  57. 

Tasriarchs,  their  rank,  ii.  201,  n.     Gay  dress  of,  201,  n. 

—  Nature  of  their  office,  iii.  226,  n.     Sometimes  called  to  council  at  a  periloaa 

crisis,  226,  n. 
TegaanSf  doubtful  battle  with  the  Mantinaeans  at  Laodidum,  ii.  412. 
Tfiott  wall  around  it  partly  demolished  by  the  Claiomenians  and  Erythrsans,  iii.- 

284 ;  remainder  by  Tissaphemes,  287. 
TelHas  elected  a  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  155. 
Tellut  buried  at  the  public  expense,  where  he  fell,  i.  357,  n. 
Ttmenitet,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  e^rmology,  iii.  118,  n. 
Temperance  preserved  Socrates  during  the  plague,  i.  425,  n. 
Temple  of  Androcrates  near  Platsa,  ii.  39,  n. 
■  Apollo  at  Amyclw,  ii.  450,  n. 

near  Asine,  ii.  497,  n« 
opposite  Cytbera,  iii.  185. 

Delium  in  Tanagra,  ii.  315,  n.     Fortified  by  the  Atbnuam. 
837--8d9.     Taken  by  the  BcMtians,  356. 

.. Pythian  Apollo  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

Apolb  Temenites  at  Syracuse,  iii.  150,  n. 

■  Bacchus,  suppliants  wdled  up  in,  ii.  14S. 
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Bacchus,  in  Limxue,  nte,  i.  819»  n. ;  feasts  at,  in  his  honour,  328. 
Ceres,  several  at  Athens,  i.  324,  n. 
Diana  at  Carys,  ii.  501,  n. 

Ephesus,  iu  folding-doors  of  cypress,  i.  356,  n. 
Dionysius  at  Athens,  iii.  366,  n. 

the  Pirceus,  iii.  364,  n. 
the  Dioscuri  at  Corey ra,  ii.  135. 
Torone,  ii,  372. 
Juno  at  Argos  burnt  down,  ii.  411. 

the  most  sacred  fane  in  Corcyra,  i.  59.     Corcyre«n  nobles  scat 

themselves  as  suppliants  at,  136. 
at  Plataea,  ii.  125. 
— —  Jupiter  at  Lycaeum,  ii.  443,  n. 

Capitolinus,  roof  and  walls  plated  with  gold,  i.  241,  n. 
Olympus  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

Syracuse,  ill.  105,  n. 

Mars  near  Megara,  ii.  300. 

.  Mercury,  near  Mycalessus,  iiL  189. 
— —  Minerva  at  Athens,  how  polluted,  L  229. 

Lecythus,  ii.  378. 
Chalcicecus,  how  polluted,  i.  229.     The  roost  celebrated  in 
Sparta,  241,  n.     Origin  of' the  name,  241,  n. 
— —  —  Neptune  at  Tvnarus,  bow  polluted,  i.  229. 

.^— Terra  at  Athens,  i.  819. 

■  Theseus,   Athenians  one  night  slept  in  arms  in,  during  their  fears 

regarding  the  mysteries  and  Hermat,  iii.  100. 
Temples,  the  great  national  banks  of  Greece,  i.  214,  n.     Of  Neptune  generally 
on  promontories,  239,  n.     Generally  placed  on   high  situations,  239,  n.- 
Walls  sometimes  coated  with  plates  of  metal,  241,  n. 

—  Nuclei  for  towns,  ii.  315,  n.     Slaves  went  round  in  procession  at  Sparta; 

during  manumission,  322.  Distinction  of  precincts,  338,  n.  Law  of  the 
Greeks  regarding  the  custody  of,  351.  Asylums  within,  how  constructed, 
443,  n.     Numerous  and  magnificent  in  Phlius,  503,  n. 

—  Remains  of,  at  Torre  delli  Puld,  iii.  12,  n  ;  and  at  Girgenti,  15,  n.     Treasures 

in,  regarded  as  a  resource  in  great  emergencies,  17,  n. 
Teres,  kin^  of  Odrysa,  i.  348,  and  note.     Genealogy  of  his  family,  516,  n. 
TerrUory,  policy  of  sparing  an  enemy's,  ii.  259,  n. 
Tessaracost,  its  value,  iii.  373. 

Teutiapius  the  Eleian  advises  Alcidas  to  sail  to  Mytilene,  ii.  45. 
Teutlussa,  etymology,  iii.  308,  d. 
ThalamU,  the  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,  n. 
ThapsuSf  founded  by  Lamis,  iii.  11.      Etymology  and  site,  11,  n.     Athenian 

fleet  anchors  at,  147. 
Thasians  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  i.  179.     Surrender  on  terms^  182. 

—  Fortify  their  dty,  expecting  freedom  from  the  Lacedemonians,  iii.  332. 
Tkasos,  its  natural  wealth,  i.  179,  n. 

—  A  Parian  colony,  iL  363. 

Thasus,  Diotrephes  abolishes  democracy  at,  iii.  332. 

Thaumacia,  its  site,  ii.  317,  n. 

Theanetus  son  of  Tolmides,  and  Eupompidas,  suggest  the  escape  from  Pktsra,  il. 

31. 
Tkebaru,  invited  by  some  Platseans,  effect  an  entrance  into  their  city  by  night,  i. 

277.     Enter  into  treaty  with  them,  279.     Are  afterwards  attacked,  281 ; 

and  many  slain,  282.     The  prisoners  butchered,  287. 

—  Demolish  the  wall  of  the  Thespians,  ii.  411. 

Themistocles,  Athenian  navy  improved  at  his  instance,  i.  40.  Honours  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Lacedemonians,  141,  n.  Advised  the  Athenians  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Lacedssmon,  regarding  the  demalition  of  their  walls,  163. 
Procures  himself  to  be  sent,  164.  His  management  thera^  164.  Speech  to 
the  Laoedssmonians,  166.  Returns  home,  167.  Athenians  persuaded  bj 
him  to  build  the  vralls  of  the  Pineeus,  167.     Fbrst  advised  the  Atbeniani  to 
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ippljr  to  llM  tn»  17a     Ammi  of  UedUmg  hj  tht 

to  Corcyra,  and  tfacnoe  to  Adiactas,  246 ;  wbo  Mndt  bim  to  I^rdna,  S49. 

Driven  by  UmpeM.  on  the  Atfacnnn  lloet  at  Nasns,  S49.     F^evaOs  on  the 

ftbipcnaiCary  by  threats  and  pnmSm*^  to  proceed  to  Ephewia,  S5a     Hk 

letter  to  Artazerzea»  251.    Attaint  great  iniuance  at  the  Fenian  court,  254. 

Hit  extraordinarj  abiUtiaty  254.     Variooa  aeeoontt  of  his  death*  257,  n. 

Buried  at  Mignaria,  257.     Hit  bones  said  to  be  deposited  in  Attica,  256. 
T*keopomput,  king  of  Laeed^moti,  question  of  his  wife,  i.  196,  n. 
Tkeoroi,  who  designated  bj,  ii.  489,  n. 
Theramenet  conducts  a  Sidlian  fleet  to  Attyochus,  iii.  294.     Too  easy  regarding 

the  tailors*  pay,  297.     Delirers  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  and  departs,  806. 
Theramenet  Mm  if  Agnon,  sealoos  for  establithiog  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  iii. 

S38.     A  ringleader  against  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  357.     Opposes  the 

fortifications  at  £^tonca,  S60— 364. 
Therme  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  117. 

Tkermtm,  tent  by  Agis  to  the  Corinthian  fleet  at  Fircut,  iii.  280. 
ThermaptfUe,  p«th  Oftr  the  mountaint  might  be  identified  from  Herodotus,  ii. 

258,  n. 
Theteut  makes  Athene  the  paramount  city  of  Attica,  i.  318. 

—  Atheniant  one  night  tlc^  in  arrot  in  hit  temple,  during  their  fears  regarding 

the  mytteries  and  Hemue,  iii.  100. 
Thetmophiflaoet^  who  designated  by,  ii.  489,  n. 
ThetpuBf  untuccetsful  rerolt  of  the  democratical  party  at,  iii.  144. 
Thetpiantf  their  wall  demolished  by  the  Tbebans,  ii.  411. 
TkettaUam  eipel  the  Betotiant  from  Ame,  i.  35. 

Lower  ordert  friendly  to  the  Atheniant,  ii.  318. 

Thetmlyt  cf  old,  frequently  changed  itt  inhabitant^  i.  6. 

^  Well  wooded,  ii.  162,  n.     Difficult  to  pass  tfarongh  without  a  conductor,  3 1 8. 

Its  government  an  oligarchy,  318.     Maps  of,  erroneous,  818,  n. 
Thirty  years*  War,  in  Germany,  deprarity  caused  by,  ii.  151f  n* 
Thrace f  well  wooded,  ii.  162,  n. 

Thrace,  Parti  of,  what  the  term  compreheudcd,  i.  116,  n. 
ThradanM  cut  off  an  Athenian  colony  at  Drabescus,  i.  180.      ReceiTe  rather 

than  give,  523.     Avaricious,  524,  n. 

—  Hired  as  mercenaries,  246,  n.     Eicufe  of  remnant  of  Athenian  colony 

destroyed  by,  at  Drabescus,  358. 
-.  A  body  of  the  Machcrophori  sent  back  from  Athens,  why,  iii.  185.     A  blood- 

thirtty  nation,  189. 
Thranita,  the  higheit  tier  of  rowert,  ii.  250,  n. 
Thratybulut  ion  of  Lycut  cboten  a  commander  by  the  Athenians  at  Samot,  iii. 

345.     Joins  'Iliratyllut  at  Eresus,  373.     Commands  the  right  wing  at  the 

battle  off  Cynos-scma,  377. 
Thrasycles  sent  with  ships  to  Chios,  iii.  288. 
Thratyllus  the  Jirgive,  with  Aldphron,  induces  Agis  to  grant  a  truce,  ii.  507. 

Stoned  at  the  Charadrut,  508.     Taket  refuge  at  an  altar,  509. 

—  Chosen  a  commander  by  the  Atheniant  at  Samot,  iiL  345.    Joint  Thrasybulut 

at  Eretus,  373.     Commandt  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  off  Cynos-sema,  377. 

Thronium^  its  site,  i.  345.  n. 

JViucUt,  leader  of  a  Chalcidmin  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  9. 

Thuria,  its  site,  iii.  101. 

Thurians  revolt  from  the  Lacedsemoniant,  i.  181. 

Thucyditlet,  host  of  tfie  Phartaiiant,  endeavourt  to  appease  the  tumults  at  the 
Piraeeut,  iii.  363. 

Thucydides  ton  of  MUedut,  a  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Samot,  i.  209. 

Thucytlidet  ton  of  Olorut,  hit  reatont  for  writing  hit  hittory,  i.  2.  Does  not 
profess  to  give  the  exact  wovds  of  the  speeches,  52.  Narrates  those  actions 
only  at  which  he  was  present,  or  of  which  be  was  informed  by  those  who 
were,  52.  Composed  his  history  for  an  everlasting  possession,  54.  The 
history  of  Greece  after  the  Median  war  perfectly  written  by  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors, 1 75.    Froof  of  his  having  seen  the  history  of  Herodotus,  526,  n. 

— •  Hit  opinions  regarding  the  formation  of  pools  by  earthquakes,  u.  159.     His 
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delicaqr,  195,  n.  Difficulty  in  translating,  310,  n.  Sttb  to  relieve  Am- 
pbipoliii,  363;  too  late,  S65.  Saves  Eioo,  365.  Bamahed  for  twenty 
years,  458. 

T%uc^detf  one  of  the  very  peatest  boasts  of  his  country,  iiL  S3,  n.  Why  so 
minute  in  details  of  religious  and  civil  observances.  111,  n.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  269,  n. 

Tftyamit,  a  river  dividing  Thesprotia  and  Cestiina,  i.  96. 
^  Etymology  and  site,  li.  183,  n. 

Thyrea  given  to  the  ^ginetae,  u  346.     Derivation  of  the  name,  346,  n. 
—  Site,  iL  285,  n.     Sacked  by  the  Athenians,  286. 

2>ytiiM,  its  site,  ii.  370,  n.     Taken  by  the  Dians,  iL  471. 

Tichium,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  170,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  17a 

Tinunu  persuades  Andocides  to  inform  reelecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercu- 
ries, ill.  99. 

Timagoras  wn  of  jtthenagorat  ambassador  from  Fhamabasus  to  Lacedsemon, 
iii.  275.     Does  not  give  the  money  for  the  Chian  expediti<m,  276. 

Timber  for  ship-building  fetched  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
ii.  162,  n. 

Time  anciently  measured  by  agricultural  epochs,  ii.  327,  n. 

Timocrates  the  Ldtcedmnonian,  counsellor  to  Cnemus,  i.  495.  Slays  himself 
51 1,  and  note. 

Tiryntkianif  oracle  regarding,  i,  458,  n. 

Titias  ton  ^  Titimachuh  leader  of  the  Melian  expedition,  ii.  543. 

Tissaphemet  sends  an  ambassador  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  iiL  274 ;  reasons  for 
seeking  their  alliance,  274,  His  satrapy,  274,  n.  Concludes  an  alliance 
with  the  Lacedsnnonians,  286.  Assists  to  demolish  the  wall  of  Teios, 
287.  Assists  the  Milesians,  293.  Induces  the  Sicilian  fleet  to  assist  him 
against  Amorges,  296 ;  who  is  delivered  up  to  him,  296.  Garrisons  lasus, 
297.  Reduces  the  pay  of  the  Sicilian  sailors,  297.  Second  treaty  widi 
the  Lacedemonians,  303.  Gives  entire  confldence  to  Alcibiades,  315. 
Third  treaty  with  the  Lacedssmonians,  327.  Sends  an  amhassador^to  Lace- 
dsemon  to  defend  Iiis  proceedings,  352.  His  enmity  to  Hermocrates,  353. 
Goes  to  Aspendus  on  pretext  offetcfaing  the  Fhoinician  fleet,  355;  real  intent, 
356.     Sacrifices  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  380,  and  note. 

Tobacconittt  escaped  the  plague  inLondon,  i.  413,  n. 

Tolmides  »on  of  Tolm^ms  cruises  round  Peloponnesus,  i«  194.  Farticulars  of 
his  cruise,  195,  n.  Commands  the  expedition  against  the  Boeotian  exiles,  203. 

To/opAon,  its  site,  iL  174,  n. 

Tombs  of  the  slain  at  Plataea,  annual  rites  at,  ii.  106,  n. 

TometiSf  probable  site,  ii.  382,  n. 

Torone,  etymology,  ii.  371,  n.     Its  site,  417,  n.    Taken  by  the  Athenians,  418. 

Tortour,  why  stamped  on  Lacedmnonian  coins,  i.  131,  n. 

TVocAsnia,  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  161,  n.  *  Well  wooded,  162,  n. 

Tretuury  at  Athens,  first  time  exhausted,  ii.  28. 

Treaties,  religion  most  prominent  in  those  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  380,  n.  Customary 
to  inscribe  on  pillars,  489,  n. 

Tftaty  between  Athens  and  Lacediemon  permitted  neutral  states  to  join  either 
league,  i.  89.     The  Lacedaemonians  vote  it  broken,    161. 

—  For   a  limited  period  preferred  by  the  ancients,  ii.   193,  n.     Between  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  445 ;  terms  of,  refused  by  the  confederates, 
453 ;  final  terms,  455.  Between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  485.  Be- 
tween the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  its  infraction  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians recorded  by  the  Athenians  on  the  pillar  bearing  it,  502.  Between 
the  Lacedasmonians  and  Argives,  terms  of,  532. 
Between  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  286.    Second,  between 

—  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  303.     Third,  between  die  Lace- 

daemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  327. 
Xreesy  villages  in  England  named  from,  i.  349,  n. 
TribaiU,  site  of  their  territory,  L  520,  n. 

Trtfiocrta,  a  name  of  Sicily,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  4.  n.     Not  confined  to 
Sicily,  5,  n. 
VOX..  III.  I  I 
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THt/mmf  c^rmology,  iH.  »9,  n.    flb  WinwiiiwiiiH  thipt  taken  off,  by  tbe 

Athenians,  908. 
Trijyod  at  Delphi,  a  couplet  inscribed  on,  by  Pauianiaa,  i.   SS6 ;  effaced  by  the 

Lacedaemonians,  236,  and  note ;  who  inscribe  on  it  the  names  of  the  allies, 

237. 
TriiHtdisctu,  a  Tillage  of  Megara,  ii.  306. 
Trireme,  number  of  crew,  ii.  203,  n. 
-»  Office  of  captain  expensiTe,  iii.  58,  n. ;  thrown,  as  a  burden,  on  the  rich, 

58,  n.     Conjectures  regarding  ensigns,  58,  n. 
Triremrs,  first  built  at  Corinth,  i.  38. 

—  Ten,  the  naval  auxiliary  quota  of  the  Mytilenians,  ii.  7,  n.    Their  inconve- 

nience, 239y  n. 

—  Conjectures  regarding  crew  and  pay  of  Athenian,  iii,   18,  n.      Sometimes 

carried  two  hundred  men,  iii.  298,  n. 
Tritaant^  ii.  175,  n. 
Traxen,  its  site,  ii.  272,  n. 
Trqjarut  colonics  of  Sicily,  iii.  4. 
Trcffan  war,  the  earliest  achievement  of  the  Greeks  in  cominon,  i.  9.     Effects  of 

the  return  of  Greeks  from,  35. 
Trophy  only  lawfully  erected  when  the  army  kept  the  field,  iii.  290. 
Trolilus  founded  by  Lamis,  iiL  10.     Etymology  and  site,  1 1,  n. 
Troy,  naval  armament  against,  greater  than  any  whfch  had  preceded  it,  i.  80 ; 
but  inferior  to  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  90.     Why  the  city  lield  out  so 
long,  33. 
Truce  at  Pylus,  terms  of,  ii.  222 ;  oldest  document  of  the  kind,  222,  n.     For 
burial  of  dead,  to  ask  implied  inferiority,  271,  n.     For  a  year,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  form  of,  378 ;  called  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
588,  n. 
TVucehreakerSf  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  i.  136. 
Trumpets,  used  by  the  ancients  to  proclaim  silence,  iii.  61,  n. 
7\tmuluM  of  Ajax  still  remaining  at  Rhoeteum,  ii.  278,  n. 
Twelve  godi,  altar  consecrated  to,  by  Hippias,  iii.  93. 
Tyca,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  1 18,  n. 
7\^nnie$  and  kingshipt,  distinction  between,  i.  36,  n. 

u. 

Twjipwiat,  meaning  of  the  term,  iii.  58,  n. 

V. 

Victim  furnished  as  a  quit-rent,  ii.  497,  n. 

Victims  sacrificed  between  the  skirmishing  and  main  iMittle,  iii.  HI. 

Victory  in  war  depends  on  counsel  and  funds,  i.  807.     Wlien  doubtful,  each 

party  raised  a  trophy  unimpeded  by  the  other,  336,  n. 
Virgins,  annual  dance  of  Lacedsemonian,  round  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Cary», 

ii.  501,  n. 

Baskets  borne  by,  at  Athenian  festivals,  iii.  94. 

Voles,  when  equal,  prisoner  acquitted,  ii.  86,  n. 
Vulcan,  his  smitliy  supposed  to  be  at  Hiera,  ii.  1 57. 

w. 

IVaggons,  solitary  instance  of  com  carried  oflfin,  iii.  17. 

H^alls,  those  of  circumvallation  how  formed,  i.  121,  n.  Their  thickness  cxpreaaed 
by  tlie  ancients  by  carriage  breadths,  168,  n.  When  very  thick,  filled  up 
with  rubble,  169,  n.     Of  Athens  forty  cubits  high,  170,  n. 

—  Height  computed  by  counting  the  courses  of  bricks,  ii.  31  ;  and  stones,  31,  n. 
Drawn  round  Platna  by  the  Peloponnesians,  how  constnicted,  32,  n.  Chians 
demolish  their  new-built  wall  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  278.  Of  Babylon 
disembattled  by  order  of  Darius,  278,  n.  Long,  of  Nisca,  conjectures  re- 
garding, S04,  n. 
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War,  cmuse  of,  between  the  Lacedannoniaiis  and  Atbenkna,  i.  56,  Cause  of, 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians,  112.  Two  chief  reasons  for  going 
to,  1 37,  n.     Can  only  be  sustained  by  superabundance,  266,  n, 

—  an  imperious  dictator,  ii.  145.     Distinguished  from  differencei,  291,  n. 
Warfartt  influence  of  Christianity  on,  ii.  191,  n. 

War4ight»,  ii.  36,  n. 

Wan,  men  fancy  those  tliey  have  been  engaged  in  the  greatest,  i.  50. 

Water,  amongst  the  ancients,  symbolical  of  purity,  i.  322,  n« 

—  Procured  by  digging  pits  in  the  soil,  ii.  239. 
Watercourse  diverted  by  Agis,  ii.  515. 

Watercourses,  diversion  of,  contrary  to  Amphictyonic  oath,  ii.  515,  n. 

Wealth,  horse-keeping  esteemed  a  proof  of,  iii.  27,  n. 

Weights,  ancients  excelled  in  contrivances  for  raising,  ii.  374,  n. 

Wheel,  spreaders  of  false  reports  affecting  the  state  broken  on,  iii.  71,  n. 

Wheelbarrows,  not  used  by  the  ancients,  ii.  203,  n. 

Whips,  those  of  the  Corcyreans  extremely  large,  ii.  274,  n« 

White,  the  general  colour  of  the  primitive  shields,  ii.  210,  n. 

Wicker  shields  described,  ii.  210,  n.     Still  used  in  the  East,  210^  n. 

Wing,  right,  of  an  army,  why  pushed  out,  ii.  524. 

Wolfe  resembled  Brasidos  in  his  death,  ii.  435,  n. 

Women,  at  Platiea,  pelt  the  enemy  with  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  i.  282.  A 
woman  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  Thebans  from  Plataea,  284.  Wail  at 
funerals,  357,  and  note.  Their  place  in  funerals,  357,  n.  None  allowed  to 
attend  under  sixty  years  old,  357,  n.     Their  duties  during  a  siege,  480,  n. 

^  Their  daring  valour  at  Corcyra,  ii.  1 33.  Artifice  of  the  wires  of  the  Meliana 
to  liberate  their  husbands,  542,  n. 

»-  Pkchaships  and  jagbireships  sometimes  held  by,  lit  327,  n. 

Wards^  final  syllables  of,  liable  to  corruption,  iL  97,  n.  Faction  changes  the  sig- 
nification of,  146.  ^ 

X- 

Xenagi,  what  they  were,  i.  471,  n. 

Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  their  political  intrigues,  iL  474. 

Xenares  son  ofCnidis  slain,  ii.  495. 

Xenoclides  son  of  Euthjfdes,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  expedition  against  Cor- 
cyra, u  97. 

Xenophontidas  arrives  at  Rhodes  to  solicit  aid  for  Chios,  iii.  324, 

Xerxes*  how  obliged  by  Fkusanias,  i.  230.  Proposal  of  Pkusanias  to  subject 
Greece  to  him,  230 ;  which  he  accepts,  231. 

—  Employed  horse-transports,  ii.  265,  n. 
B^^topM,  conjectures  regsjding,  ii.  344,  n. 

Y. 

Year,  names  of  festivals  used  to  denote  the  times  of,  ii.  479,  n. 
Youth,  Spartan  institutions  unfavourable  to  eminence  in,  ii.  306,  n. 

z. 

Zaetfnthus,  description  of,  and  etjrmology,  i.  454,  n. 

Zanchio,  a  castle  of  the  Venetians,  ruins  of,  at  Navarino^  IL  199,  n. 

Znncle,  etjrmology  and  colonisation,  iii.  14. 

Zeno  commands  the  Bceotian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  %ncii«iis,  iii.  178. 

Zevgita,  the  middle  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,n« 

Zeuais,  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Agrigentum  his  masterpiece^  ffi.  IS,  n. 


THE  END. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 


VOL.  I. 

The  Map  of  Southern  Greece  to  be  placed  at  the  b^iiming 
of  Book  I.  page  1. 

The  Map  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  be  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Book  II.  page  275. 

VOL.  IL 

The  Map  of  Northern  Greece  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  Book  III.  page  1. 

VOL.  III. 

The  Map  of  Sicily  to  be  placed  at  the  boning  of  Book  VI. 
pagel. 

The  Plan  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Explanation  of  References 
fiu:ing  it,  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  BookVII.  page  1 58. 

Tlie  Map  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Asia  Mmor  to  be  nl»«.i 
at  the  beginning  of  Book  VIIL  page  268.       ^  **  P***^ 
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VOL.  I. 

The  Map  of  Southern  Greece  to  be  placed  at  the  b^inning 
of  Book  I.  page  1. 

The  Map  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  be  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Book  11.  page  275. 

VOL.  XL 

The  Map  of  Northern  Greece  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  Book  III.  page  I . 

VOL.  III. 

The  Map  of  Sicily  to  be  placed  at  the  b^inning  of  Book  VI. 
page  1. 

The  Plan  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Explanation  of  References 
&cing  it,  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Book  VII.  page  1 58. 

Tlie  Map  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Asia  Minor  to  be  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  Book  VIII.  page  268. 
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VOL.  I. 


Page 


6. 
19. 

la 
8a 
as, 


1 28.  fur  had  rea4  have. 

laaC  line,  for  that  r.  that  which. 

L  9.  tmm  bottmn^or  IVgga  r.  Tegea. 

L  29. /or  OFTMEN  r.  OFTAAEN. 

1. 4.  from  bottom,  '/or  Anat  r.  Amat 
i9.  L  S8.  far  n^  r.  aomewhat 
5dL  1. 9S.  for  meaning  r.  reading. 
123.  1. 19.  dek  righUv. 
IIA.  1.  IR.  19.  for  tuAlrrmrm  r.  mm^irrmrmt. 
150.  lait  line,  for  xi^**»  f-  Xf**^- 
Itjp.  L  8.  from  bottom,  for  Ed.  r.  Ha 
187.  L  a  /or  Epidamnians  r.  Epidauriana. 
834l  L  24.  /or  ra^murn  r.  rarwi^. 
Si.?.  1. 20.  Vbr  Atm«.  r.  «flr»«.^ 
256.  1. 8.  from  bottom,  /or  huiT*m  r.  ^u  iTnm. 
2G&  1. 10.  fhmi  bottom, /or  stated  r.  staked. 
9il.  L  5.  fh>m  bottom,  ^^or  forced  r.  formed. 
C94.  L  18.  /or  Btr/AMtruf  r.  Btf^LMfrut,  | 


sSTl  5.  flrom  bottom,  /«r  flOOO  read  90,00a 
989.  L  18.  from  bottom,  /or  kf^irtSfm  r.  4tf  - 

405.  Lw.  fur  idtmtf  r.jainuv. 

407.  LT^V^MAi'** ''•'MJM#>. 

49SL  h  in.  for  obienre  r.  oqmpare. 

47a  L  ISw  ybr  Poilorectei  r.  PoUevcetet. 

47a  L  19.  for  x(kiMVfm  r.  xik^airm. 

473L  L  28.  from  bottom,  for  iSky^tf  r.  uXkuw. 

483L  L  6.  from  bottom,  Jbr  erected  r.  created. 

401  L  &  from  bottom,  /or  lUfyngfi^'  r.  i^A- 

496L  UoT^'l.  tnm  bottom,  /or  t^tifymr^  r, 

499.  r li.  from  bottom,  ybr  thut  r.  thl& 

5(J7.  I.  8  /br  fttmi  r.  on. 

5i:i.  L  27.  /or  atrip  r.  atram 

5JL  1. 19L  /br  Cedremla  r.  Ccdrenoa. 


VOL.  II. 


Pafre 
2.  L  22.  for  Macareau  read  Macareua. 
32,  L  5.  from  bottom,  /or  x^V^  ^-  xM^- 
78.  L  1,  2.  from  bottom,  ^or  k^t^^m  and 

Xmyitrtt  r.  krt^^apm  and  rtLyivrti. 
fkS.  L  14.  /or  and  r.  wnu 
129.  L  18.  /or  of  r.  off. 
13a  1. 3.  from  bottom,  /or  national  r.  inter. 

national 
l.U  L  15.  frombottnm,/or  Id^^  r.  )a#ti6JH 
147.  L  7.  from  bottom,  /or   Mr*Tvin7r3«<   r. 

l.<».  Uut  line,  add  (lyiaraeii.) 

218.  L  24.  /or  loci  r.  locutionea. 

945.  L  10.  from  bottom,  /or  who  r.  and. 


Pace 

21oi  L  Vi.  from  bottom,  for  authoriae  to  read 

authuriae  ua  ta 
25a  L  4.  from  bottom,  for  Mciton  r.  Meibom. 
255.  L  9, 10,  ll./or  wvx?>A0wn(  and  wux*^^9- 

rtg  r.  wvmvmrtuTU  and  mmf^t^ifttg. 
272L  L  13.  from  tiottoro,/or  AtftmcAr.  r.  AKtuumJt. 
2»fc  last  line,  dele  point  alter  jSW. 
SQ2L L  ll.ftom bottom,/.  Zmymyitt  r.  Ztmymydm. 
348. 1.  a  from  bottom,/or  hemmed  r.  hemmed 

In. 
371.  1. 1 1.  flrom  bottom,  /or  Tttmn  r.  Taafcaf. 
40a  L  I&  from  bottom,  /or  mmf  r.  mmy. 
447.  L 16.  /or  deaignatea  r.  designate. 
499.  L  S3,  /or  Dodwell  r  DorvOle. 


VOL.  III. 


Page 
4   L  8.  from  bottom,  /or   r^ym$n   read 

1.  1.  21.  /or  Zm^t^m  r.  ^Mur^mar. 

2.  L  18.  /or  Davaod  r.  Dav.  and. 
47.  L  27.  /or  fjur^^  r.  ftie-B-mt. 

fiS.  L 11.  from  bottom, /or  l/d^  r.  IfUf^- 
80.  1. 24.  /or  <A<^3i|  r.  ik^i^:hi. 
11&  1. 1  &  2.  from  bottom,  for  nXvr  and  mXvt 

r.  IpUf  and  mXn. 
MO.  I  21.  from  l^ttom,  /or  Cuter  r.  Canter. 
145.  I.  It    from  bottomg/br  Liocolnahiro  r 
Lincoln. 


Page 

181  I.  11.  flpom  bottom  /or  E^yiMphyrii  remd 

Episephyril. 
S2a  L  ISi  from  bottom.  ybr/uwftWau  r.  ^miwJ«w«. 
221.  L  5.  flrom  bottom,  /or  wt$rMitivnS^  r. 

ir#MMV0IPMV#W. 

S4(S.  L  ?7.  /or  ttmB^iif^fum  r.  ttmS^tifvuipn. 
24&  1. 16.  from  bottom,ybr  toaaed  out  r.  toaKd 

about 
^Vy.  laat  Une,  /or  iTWfuir4(  r.  inZ/MTl. 
2.<>1.  I.  18  /or  lA^  r.  MfS». 
i6i.  1. 10  ft  15  /or  Latomia  r.  Latomis. 


